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1  HAVE  at  lairt  complet«si^hifi  worfi.  The  nature 
of  this  fifth  volume  has  dauded  it  to  take  a  far 
longer  time  in  its  -  comjl^tioir  than  any  of  those 
that  have  gone  before  it.  My  plan  demanded  that 
I  should  now  deal  in  a  single  chapter  with  a  time 
half  as  long  again  as  the  time  to  which  I  had  before 
given  three  volumes.  But  the  shorter  amount  of 
space  certainly  does  not  represent  a  smaller  amount 
of  work.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  this  volume,  even  in  the  fuller  accounts 
of  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  I  do 
not  profess  to  tell  the  tale  in  full,  as  I  have  done 
with  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William  the 
Conqueror.  As  the  subject  of  this  volume  is  the 
Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  have  written  the ' 
history  of  those  reigns  from  that  special  point  ofi 
view.  My  object  has  been  to  enlarge  on  everything 
that  throws  light  on  the  effects  of  the  Conquest, 
especially  on  everything  that  throws  light  on  the 
relations  between  Normans  and  English  in  England. 
Other  matters  I  have  cut  comparatively  short. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said  in  a  note  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  Chapter,  already  written  the  twenty-third 
Chapter  when  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubbs' 
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Constitutiona]  History  appeared.  I  had  therefore 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  that  woric  during  the 
composition  of  all  the  rest  of  this  volume,  and  during 
the  revision  of  the  earlier  Chapters.  The  second 
volume  has  been  available  only  for  the  last  Chapter 
and  for  parts  of  the  Appendix.  The  appearance 
of  the  Professor's  book,  the  greatest  monument  of 
English  historical  scholarship,  relieved  me  from  the 
hardest  part  of  my  task.  Much  that  I  had  meant 
to  say,  much  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  say, 
I  found  said  already  as  no  man  but  the  master  of 
English  history  could  have  said  it  I  thus  found 
that,  in  a  great  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  Chapter, 
I  had  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  as  commentator 
to  Professor  Stubbs'  text,  and  to  bring  out  into 
special  prominence  whatever  bore  more  directly  on 
my  own  immediate  subject.  I  was  thus  able  to  give 
more  attention  to  subjects  like  language  and  archi- 
tecture which  entered  but  very  slightly  into  the 
Professor's  scheme.  But  I  greatly  regret  that  mere 
pliyaical  necessity  haa  driven  mc  to  leave  out  c 
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history.  No  man  can  study  political  history  worthily 
without  learning  a  good  deal  about  language ;  no 
man  can  study  language  worthily  without  learning 
a  good  deal  about  political  history.  Still  the  man 
with  whom  a  subject  is  primary  and  the  man  with 
whom  it  is  secondary  look  at  it  in  quite  different 
ways.  With  me  the  study  of  language  is  part  of 
the  study  of  history.  A  treatment  of  language 
which  would  be  very  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
a  professed  philologer  may  be  all  that  is  needed  for 
my  purpose.  I  only  hope  that  professed  philologers 
will  find  that  what  I  have  ventured  to  sav  on  their 
subject  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes. 

In  the  architectural  Chapter  I  have  been  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  has  been  a  favourite  one  of 
mine  all  my  life,  and  which  I  have  always  tried 
to  set  in  its  true  light  as  a  branch  of  the  study 
of  history.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  are  tempted 
to  look  with  contempt  on  architectural  research, 
when  it  is  carried  on,  as  it  often  is,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  dull  detail,  without  any  animating  prin- 
ciple. Many  of  our  architectural  inquirers  have 
carried  on  their  researches  in  ignorance  of  the  first 
laws  of  historical  criticism  and  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  deal  worthily 
with  the  history  of  architecture,  and  it  is  worthy  to 
take  its  place  alongside  of  the  history  of  law  and  of 
language.  I  have  here  tried  to  challenge  for  it  that 
position,  and  I  shall  be  well  pleased  either  if  I  can 
persuade  those  who  are  versed  in  the  legal  or  the  lin- 
guistic side  of  my  period  to  look  at  the  arcliitectural 
side  along  with  them,  or  if  I  can  persuade  more  im- 
mediate students  of  architecture  that  their  studies 


are  vaia  without  something  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  timea  when  buildings 
were  raised  and  of  the  men  who  raised  them. 
^  With  regard  to  one  main  subject  of  this  volume, 
the  great  irecord  of  Domesday,  I  trust  that  I  have 
done  something  to  set  forth  its  boundless  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  indeed  in 
the  history  of  times  both  before  and  since.  For 
myself  the  Surrey  has  a  fasdnation  which  cannot 
be  put  into  words.  Nowhere  else  do  we  seem 
brought  so  near  to  the  time  as  in  its  small  notices 
of  endless  men,  English  and  Norman,  known  and 
unknown.  But  when  I  look  at  Domesday  itself,  I 
feel  how  many  there  are  among  the  subjects  opened 
by  it  which  I  have  not  touched  at  all,  and  how 
imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  the  subjects  which  I 
have  touched.  The  stores  of  knowledge  in  Domes- 
day are  boundless ;  but  their  thorough  investigation 
must  be  kept  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Survey 
itself.  Such  an  edition  cannot  be  the  sole  work  of 
any  one  mau,  because   no   one  man  can  have  the 
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the  first,  I  look  on  as  in  some  sort  provisional. 
Many  periods,  many  points,  contained  in  them,  I 
should  be  well  pleased,  if  life  and  strength  are 
granted  me,  to  work  out  in  further  detail.  To  fill 
up  those  two  voliunes,  so  as  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  England  firom  the  landing  of  Hengest  to  the 
Great  Charter,  is  what  may  hardly  be  thought  of 
by  one  who  is  no  longer  young  and  who  has  much 
other  work  before  him.  But  some  parts  of  it  may 
not  be  beyond  my  power.  I  at  least  trust  that  I 
may  be  able,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  deal  more 
fiilly  than  I  could  do  in  this  volume  with  the  im- 
portant reign  of  William  Rufiis,  a  time  than  which 
none  is  richer  alike  ui  picturesque  incident,  in 
illustrations  of  personal  character,  and  in  a  consti- 
tutional importance  which  is  none  the  less  weighty 
because  it  lies  in  a  manner  behind  the  scenes. 

But,  even  should  I  never  carry  out  this  or  any 
other  scheme,  I  venture  to  hope  that,  writing  as  I 
have  done,  far  from  either  the  advantages  or  the 
distractions  of  a  capital  or  an  University,  writing 
in  my  own  home  among  my  own  books,  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  do  somewhat  for  tlie  truth  of 
history.  I  would  even  believe  that  what  I  have 
written  may  have  gained  something  by  being 
written  in  the  heart  of  the  realm  of  Ine  and 
iElfi'ed,  on  soil  where  every  step  calls  up  some 
memory  of  the  great  struggle  which  made  Britain 
England.  The  Teutonic  settlement  in  this  island 
becomes  more  of  a  living  thing  to  one  who  finds 
that  the  boundarv  of  the  land  which  Ceawlin  won 
from  the  Briton  abides,  after  thirteen  hundred 
years,  the  boundary  of  his  own  parish  and  his  own 
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fields.  At  all  events,  in  bringing  my  work  to  an 
end,  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  have  laboured 
for  truth,  that  I  have  never  wilfully  kept  back 
any  scrap  of  evidence,  whether  teUing  for  or  against 
my  own  conclusions,  that  I  have  given  every  reader 
of  mine  the  means  of  coming,  if  be  thinks  good, 
to  conclusions  different  from  my  own. 

The  Index  to  the  whole  five  volumes,  according 
to  the  first  edition,  will  appear  as  soon  as  a  work 
which  involves  some  labour  can  be  got  through. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  already  done. 


SOICEKLEAZE,  WEUiS, 

March  a^tk,  i8}6. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  13.  I.  4,  for  "chirii^  WiUiam's  first  Tisit"  read:  "ftfter  WiUiaQt's  first 
retom." 

p.  26,  not^  3.  This  extract  is  not  quite  Qpirect.  The  "  Anglicus"  who  h^ 
the  Ijmd  at  the  time  of  the  Siurrey  was  a  different  person  from  the  "  liber 
homo*'  who  commended  himself  to  Geofi^y.    See  p.  886. 

p.  54,  note,  fi>r  "Ralph  of  Diss"  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  Latin  form  "de 
Diceto.**     I  am  not  clear  what  place  is  meant. 

p.  91,  margin,  for  ** French  disputes"  read  *'  firesh  disputes. '* 

p.  94,  note  3.     See  p.  820. 

p.  108,  mai^n.  for  '*  of  Cynan  "  read  **  ap  Cynan.'* 

p.  117.  The  Introduction  to  the  Pipe- Rolls  of  Cumberiand,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Newcastle,  1847),  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cumberland,  avoid- 
ing the  usual  errors. 

p.  118,  note  2,  dele  "  who  is  not  copied  by  Simeon."  I  was  misleil  by  the 
omission  of  the  passive  in  Mr.  Hi'nde's  edition. 

p.  1 20,  dele  note  3  for  the  same  reason. 

p.  133, 1.  1 7,  for  "  by  either"  read  "  either  by." 

p.  124,  margin,  for  "several"  i;ead  "genei^l." 

p.  124,  I.  7.  Con(ipare  tli.e  complaints  of  Lactantius,  or  whoever  was  the 
writer  of  the  treatise  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  against  the  architectural 
works  of  Diocletian,  c.  7. 

p.  138,  note,  for  "eoclesia"  read  "ecclesiae." 

P-  139.  !•  8,  for  "  position"  read  possession." 

p.  181,  note,  for  "  leger"  read  '*  leger." 

p.  307.  margin,  for  ••  William  of  CUto*'  read  "  William  Clito." 

p.  208,  1.  8,  for  '•  a  kingly  office  "  rea<l  '*  the  kingly  office." 

p.  243,  note.  Yet  the  "  Normannorum  rabiosse  proditiones"  may  be  taken 
of  doings  of  Normans,  in  Norma,ndy.  It  was  there  that  opposition  to  Stephen 
began.    See  p.  275. 

p.  245, 1.  15.  On  the  share  of  London  in  the  election  of  Stephen,  see  Mr, 
J.  R.  Green,  Old  London,  261. 

p.  350,  I.  13.  For  a  third  side  of  Earl  Robert's  character,  see  Walter  Map, 
De  Nugis  Curialium. 

p.  366,  note,  for  "arm?"  r§^  " arnj." 

p.  367,  heading,  for  "op"  read  "TO." 

p.  381,  note  3.    See  Note  W.,  p.  827. 
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p.  j88,  note  j,  for  "'  locum"  reod  "  bourn." 

p.  191,  note  4,  for  "bro»t"  read  "brMt,"  ftad  tot"  lat"  read  "jut" 
p.  193,  note  1,  for  "  proffeniun "  re«d  "  progeniein.** 
p.  303,  heading,  for  "  lARLs"  roul  "  CBCKLS." 
p-  314,  Dot«  3,  for  "  infninduit"  read  "  mTrendnit," 
p.  317,  nolfl  I,  far  "  Uetertatinnem "  read  "  deortatioDeii]  " 
p.  Hi,  L  !,  for  "  deacent  from"  read  "  kindred  with." 
P-  35It  !■  1,  tor  "afime  kiod"  read  "wuue  in  kind." 

p.  379,  L  1 1  from  bottom.  The  phrase  of  the  Chronicler  quoted  in  p.  134. 
note  I,  has  an  evident  reference  to  the  relief  aa  practised  in  the  daye  of  Rofot. 
The  ancient  heriot  in  no  wa;  made  the  lord  the  heir  of  bia  man ;  tbe  relief  in 
•ome  tort  did. 

p.  3S1,  margin,  fiir  "  sorereign  tenant "  read  "  soTereign'a  tenant." 
p.  411,  note  I.    We  get  the  phnue  "de  conulio  sapientmn  "  ai  late  aa  1191. 
when  Edward  the  Fint  is  aaseiting  hii  rights  over  Scotland.    Annalea  Rqpii 
SootiK,  Blihanger.  140. 

p.  411, 1.  9.  This  wBi  written  and  printed  before  the  last  ibange  derice  of 
paid  peers  was  heard  of. 

p.  41G,  L  tl,  for  "  help  determine"  read  "help  to  determine." 
p.  417,  note  I,  for  "  quamlibet"  reod  "quemlibet." 
p.  4>8,  note  2,  for  "Bechsinstitote"  read  "  Recbtmnititnte." 
p,  456,  note  J,  for  "284  "read- ii.  84." 

p.  460, 1.  9  from  bottom.  In  aome  paita  of  England  the  word  "  lordsbip  "  i> 
comroonl;  Died  for  "  manor,"  and,  ae  an  English  word,  I  hare  often  Died  it  bj 
preference  ;  bat  it  is  rather  an  English  translation  of  "manor"  than  "manor" 
a  Prench  translatinn  of  it. 

p.  469, 1.  9  &om  bottom.    See  J.  B.  Green,  Old  London,  178. 
p.  4B1,  L  ■;,  for  "is  adifficnity"  read  "are  difficulties." 
p.  485,  L  tl,  for  " relatjonship"  read  "relation." 

also  have  been  mmlo  eaaicc  through  thg 
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of  the  tower,  the  rery  Irish— character,  of  the  little  diurch  of  All  Saints  on  the 
slope  of  Valeria. 

p.  640,  margin,  for  **  fonns"  read  *•  form." 

p.  641,  margin,  for  "relation"  read  "retention." 

p.  668,  margin,  for  "individually"  read  "indirectly." 

p.  670,  note  4.     Gospatric  the  son  of  Orm  often  appears  in  the  Cumherland 
Pipe-Rolls.     See  below,  p.  896. 

p.  674,  note  I,  for  **8uperstitione"  read  "  superstitio.' 

p.  683. 1.  5,  for  "Habilities"  read  "  liability.' 

p.  685,  note  I,  for  "fera"  read  "fere.' 

p.  698, 1.  5  from  bottom,  for  "  gave"  read  " give." 

p.  730,  note.  He  is  also  "  Edwardus  Tertius  "  in  several  places  of  the  Annales 
Anglis  et  Scotlse  in  the  RishaDger  volume,  371  et  seqq. 

p.  734, 1.  7.  In  Giraldus  de  Instructione  Prindpum,  167,  it  is  '*Rotulus 
Wintoniae." 

p.  738, 1.  9  from  bottom.    Cf.  the  case  of  challenging  the  jurors  at  p.  875. 

p.  739,  1.  14,  for  "  to"  read  "  with." 

p.  740, 1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "phases"  read  "phrases." 

p.  746, 1.  18.     On  Eamwine,  see  p.  24. 

p.  756, 1.  6,  for  "  regia"  read  "  regis." 

p.  758,  I.  14  from  bottom,  for  *'  Capras"  read  "  Capra." 

p.  766, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  to  "  read  "  from." 

p.  771,1.  15,  read  "  Eo  quod  Bon».li  tenuerit.  Willelmi  vero  antecet»or 
tenuit,  RadulfuB  de  Limesi." 

p.  781,  1.  16  from  bott<.>m,  dele  "E." 

p.  808,  1.  20.  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Berkeley  castle  itself  in 
Domesday,  though  there  is  of  a  smaller  castle  within  the  vast  lordship  of 
Berkeley.  "In  Nesse  [Sharpness?]  sunt  v.  hidte  pertinentes  ad  Berchelai, 
quas  W.  comes  niisit  extra  ad  faciendum  unum  casttUulum.  Habet  Rogerus 
[de  Berchelai]." 

p.  811, 1.  22,  for  '*  vicecomite"  read  "  vicecomitis." 

p.  819,  1.  15,  for  "at"  read  "of." 

p.  821,  1.  8,  for  '^Gestyn"  read  '*  Jestyn." 

p.  823,  I.  5,  for  "to  have  been"  read  "not  to  have  been." 

p.  854,  Note  CC.  There  is  nothing  to  alter  in  this  account  of  the  Flemings 
in  Pembrokeshire ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely the  first  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  district.  Though  Tenby  is  not  (see 
p.  575)  a  Danish  by,  there  are  some  Scandinavian  names  in  the  district,  not 
merely  the  names  of  the  islands,  but  on  the  mainland.  This  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  at  the  Caermarthen  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  in  1875.  And  he  added  that  two  at  least,  Hasgarti 
and  Freystrop,  would  hardly  fail  to  have  been  given  by  heathen  settlers.  If 
any  such  Scandinavian  settlements  had  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  the  ground  would  have  been  thereby  in  a  manner  prepared  for  his  more 
systematic  Teutonic  colonization. 

p.  855,  I.  10  from  bottom,  for  "barbaria"  read  "barbaric.' 

p.  860,  I.  18,  for  "  equo"  read  "aequo.' 


k     reaa  "  oaruane  " 
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p.  Sfe,  1.  7  from  botUxu.  The  podtion  of  tliii  writer  remindB  one  of  thktof 
Tbietmar  of  Meraeburi;  at  ao  earlier  time.    See  vo).  I.  pp.  383,  3S4. 

p.  88;,  Note  SS.  I  ought  here  <»  have  mentianed  Mme  of  the  cum  in  vhidi 
a  maa  doei  not  oommend  himself,  but  u  oonunended  by  aomebodj  ebe  (cC 
the  owe  of  the  kingdom  in  vol.  iii.  p.  13).  See  p.  Bli  for  the  man  who  nt 
commended  to  an  English  reeve  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  Here  the  itdTaatige 
was  on  the  ride  of  tlie  penon  commended ;  in  another  case  (Domeaday,  16}), 
where  the  commend«tian  is  to  a  Normim  reeve,  the  advantage  aeenii  to  be  the 
other  way.  Of  two  brothers  at  Cromhall  in  GlouceateiBbire  who  "cnm  tern 
■ua  >e  potenint  vertere  quo  volebant,"  it  la  laid,  "Hoe  W.  cornea  [William 
Fiti-Oibern]  cammendavit  pnepomto  de  Berchelu,  ut  eoruo)  haberet  Mrritium. 
ucut  dieit  Rogerus  [de  Berchelai]." 

p.  8S1).  Note  WW.  I  omitted  to  say  anything  about  the  Eagliah  writi 
spoken  of  In  p.  519.  It  should  be  noticed  that  English  la  often  used,  even  when 
the  persona  addrened  are  Normans.  Here  ia  one  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of 
Wella  addreaeed  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  of  Cuicelles  (Boger  of  Coroellei 
WM  a  great  land-owner  In  Somemet;  aee  Domeaday,  p.  93).  The  Christ 
Church  writs  in  the  MonasCioon,  1.  Iti,  referred  to  by  Professor  Stubba  (Const, 
Hist.  i.  443),  are  one  of  the  Conqueror,  one  of  Henry  the  First,  and  one  of 
Heoiy  the  Second.  The  firvt  two  are  on  behalf  of  Lanfrano  and  Anaehn 
severally.  That  of  Heniy  the  Second  is  accompanied  by  a  I^tin  form  which 
alone  has  the  names  of  the  wiCneBsea,  among  whom  are  Thomas  the  Chancellor 
and  Henry  of  Essex,  which  fixes  it  to  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  Latin 
Henry  gives  himself  hia  full  Ullea,  aa  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitalne  and 
Oount  of  Anjou,  but  in  the  English  be  is  simply  ")iurh  Godee  gefii  .Ahiglalaodes 
king."  Here  too  the  three  times  oflawful  rule  are  clearly  marked  out.  The 
Archbishop  and  hia  monks  are  to  have  all  rights  which  they  had  "en  Ed- 
wardes  kinges  diege,  and  on  Wlllelmes  kinges  mines  furjnir  ealdefader,  and 
on  Henricee  kinges  miaes  ealdefader." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

DOKESDAT.* 

AMONG    the    Boorces    from   whidi  we   dntw  onrTm 
knowledge  of  the  times  whkh  form  thB  nbgeat  ^Sam  «f 

of  the  present  History,  there  are  two  whidi  stand  slone.  j^jff^ 
En^od,  alone  among  Western  nations,  alone  among 
nations  of  either  Romance  or  Teutonic  speech,  can  point 
to  an  onbroken  histoiy  of  seven  hundred  yean  of  the  Hw 
national  being  recorded  in  the  living  speech  of  the  land. 
We  alone  can  read,  in  onr  own  tongue  in  which  we 
were  bom,  the  tale  both  of  onr  lasting  conqneste  and 
of  our  momentary  overthrow.  We  can  read  how  we 
ourselves  settled  among  strangers  whom  we  drofe  out 
from  the  land  in  which  we  now  dwell,  and  how  con- 
querors came  to  settle  among  ns  who  were  but  onr  dis- 
gnised  kinsmen.  The  English  Chronicle  stands  alone 
among  the  sources  of  history,  holding  a  place  among  the 
written  remains  of  Teutonic  prose  second  only  to  the 
Bible  of  Ulfilas.  And,  side  by  sSoewith  this  precious 
relic  of  our  own  tongue  and  nation,  we  may  place  the 
hardly  lees  precious  &nit  of  the  wisdom  of  onr  Conqueror. 
If  the  English  Chronicle  stands  alone,  Domesday  Book  Dohbiimt.  J- 
standg  alone  also.  No  other  land  can  show  such  a  picture 
of  a  nation  at  one  of  the  great  turning-points  of  its 
history.     For  the  great  Survey  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  it*  nulqin 

>  Tlie  maOutti^  for  thii  Ch&pter  ia  the  Snmy  hMt^  on  wbidi  MS  mora 
in  Appendix  A, 


with  t)>B 


cflAP  xnn.  the  natioD,  and  nothing  less.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  nation 
Itaobjecta  all  the  more  because  there  certainly  was  no  intention  of 
not  wholly  making  it  one.  There  is  no  need  to  depreciate  the 
^"^^  Survey  and  its  author  by  speaking  of  it  bb  a  mere  volgar 
inBtrument  of  extortion.'  No  doubt  fiscal  motivea  en- 
tered largely  into  the  counsels  of  William  when  he  sought 
/  to  know  how  this  land  was  set  and  by  what  men  * )  I 
hare  already  eaid  that  there  is  an  evident  connexion 
j  between  the  making  of  the  Survey  and  the  great  Danegeld 
^IJ^^  \  which  had  been  laid  on  two  years  before,  when  Cnut 
of  Denmark  was  threatening  invasion.^  One  great  object 
throughout  the  Surrey  clearly  is  to  see  that  the  tax 
was  paid,  and  also  that  it  was  fairly  paid.  The  reports 
which  are  made  show  at  once  a  wish  to  hinder  the  King 
from  being  defrauded  of  his  right,  and  a  wish  to  hinder 
the  subject  from  being  made  to  pay  more  than  his  fair 
proportion  of  the  general  tax.  The  payment  or  non- 
payment of  the  ffe/d  IB  a  matter  which  appears  in  every 
page  of  the  Survey ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  eay 
that  the  formal  immediate  cause  of  taking  the  Sorv^  '.vaa 
to  secure  its  full  and  fair  assessment.     Bat,  as  the  Surrey 
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has  other  uses,  so  also  it  had  other  parposes.     Domesday  ohap.  xxu. 
might  be  primarily  a  rate-bftoh ;  but  it  was,  even  in  its  9^"f    . 
o\m  age,  meant  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  rate-  the  Survey. 
book.     For  William's   objects  it   was  needful   to   know,  Ibmiljury 
not   only  the  bsahls_wealth   of  the   country,   bat   its  PJ*°**- 
military  strength.     After  so  many  oonfiscationB  and  graata  | 
and   transfers  of  land  of  all  kinds,   it   was   needM   to 
know  by  whom  the  land  was  at  last  really  held  and  by 
what  right  each  actual  owner  held  it.      It  must'  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  doctrine  which  the  dreams  of  lawyers 
have  tried  to  raise   into   an  eternal   tnith,  the  doctrine 
that  all  land  is  held  by  a  grant  of  the  Crown^  was  in 
William's  days   a  doctrine   at   once   true   and   practical. 
Every  man,  French  or  English,   in  William's  kingdom,  Need  of 
save   only  the  official   holders  of  ecclesiastical   property,  '"^"^le"' 
held  hia  land  as  a  direct  personal  gift  of  the  reigning  KiV" 
King,'     William  might  well  thinh  it  part  of  his  kingly  Li.l. 
duty  to  find  out  whether  his  will  had  really  been  carried 
out  in  all  cases,  whether  every  man,  French  or  English, 
was  in  actual  possession  of  the  estates  which  the  King 
had  designed  for  him.     Such  an  inquiry  might  in  many 
cases   be  of  real  political   importance.     William  wishedl 
to  reward  his  followers;   but  he  did  not  wisli  bo  to  re- 
ward them  as  to  make  them  dangerous  to  his  own  power. 
It  became  him  to  know  exactly  what  the  possessions  were 
which  he  had  granted  to  Earl  Hugh  or  Earl  Roger.     Nor 
less  did  it  become  him  to  know  whether  smaller  grantees    ^ 
of  either  nation  had  ever  been  kept  out   of  their  lawful 
holdings  by  the  wrong-doing  of  men  in  power  or  of  the 
agents  of  men  in  power.     All  these  things  it  was  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  William  to  search  out.     And 
in  such  a  mi[id  as  his  we  may  surely  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  views   still   more   enlarged.     J}£"neffllay  JH   *'"'  Domewkj 
firatJtpown  statistical  document   of  modem  Europe ;    it  ntag^f 
'  Hee  vol.  iv.  p.  ij,  uid  Appendix  A. 
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has  other  uses,  so  aUo  it  luvl  other  IlU^]JO^«!>.     Dttmin-iay 
might  be  primai-ily  a  rate-lwok ;  but  it  was,  ovon  in  itii 
own  age,  nioADt  to  I>e  Gomethiiig  more  tlian  a  mere  rate- 
book.    For  ^Villiam's   objects  it   was  needful   to   kiiou,  |t>ii>ii 
not   onlj-   the   taxable    wealth   of  the   country,   but    iu  r'^** 
military  streng^th.     After  so  many  confificatiooii  and  grants  | 
mod  transferii  of  land  of  all  kinds,   it    was    necxlful   to 
know  by  whom  the  land  was  at  la^^t  really  liirld  and  by 
what  rijrht  each  actual  fjwn';r  htld  it.      It  must  n'.l  U: 
fo^otten  that  the  liwtrine  which  tb>.-  drirams  of  lawy.-Ji 
Iiave  tried  to  raise   into   an  et^.-rnal   truth,  tin.*  >'.inAnnv 
that  all  land  is  held  by  a  ^raut  of  the  Crown,  wa^  in 
Tfilliam's  days   a   doctrine  at   OD<Mr   true   and    practicul. 
EverA'  man,  French  or  Englinli,   in  William's   kin^om.  Nwj 
aare   only  the  ofiScial   holders  of  ecclesiaftical    pro]*crty,  ^^,'''^ 
held  his  land  as  a  direct  [>ersonal   ^ft  of  the  r<ri^iiin^ '^-^ 
King.*     ^Villiam  might  well  think  it  {lart  of  hii-  kindly  Uiy'.. 
doty  to  find  out  whether  his  will  laid  r'^lly  b'*n  ca.Ti-'l 
oat  in  all  cases,  whether  even-  n-jan,  Frciicii  or  Kr;^:--'!. 
I  of  the  cstatiei  wbicb  the   Kh.n 
r  him.     Sneh  an  inquiry  might  in  luany '. 
poUtical   injiinrtntice,     William   v^W:}-] 
fononers;   but  he  did  not  wi-ii  m  v^  .-.:- 
■J  mJike  them  dangY±n]is  to  hU  rv.:.  '.■:-■■■■::. 
>  kii')w  exactly  whatfthc  j^jh-rrt^'.::.-:  ■"■■;> 
'  Earl  nugMirEarl  V^ys-fr.     N',.- 
)  b:m  to  know  wWtlier  smallrr  zrkuv^r    ^ 
I  era  Xhxu  ont  of  ibeir  lanf'j! 

11  in  [lowei  tr  vi  t}j* 
ings  it  wa%  X^Ah  -.1^ 
amnh  ou<.     A:,. 
'  lappose  'b<r  -.2>*.- 
Dcg 
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CHAP.  ixii.  was  the  first  survey  of  the  kind  which  had  been  nude 

■^^1^^     since   the  daye  of  the   elder   Roman   Empire.       Modern 

science  may  perhaps  smile  at  its  rudeness  and  imperfection. 

In  a  wider  view  both  of  history  and  of  humaa   oatare, 

we  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  admire  its  succcbs,  and  to 

wonder  that  so  much  information  of  so  many  kinds  conld 

have  been  got  together  in  a  first  attempt.     And  surely 

we  may  believe  that,  iji  commanding  such  a  survey  of 

his   kingdom   to    be    drawn    up,    William   hod    at    least 

some  glimmerings  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  such 

Williun'i   surveys   have   been   found   useful.      We   need  not    credit 

vie»8.  "     William,   we  need  not  credit   any  modem  Government, 

with  carrj'ing  on  bucIi  inquiries  out  of  a  zeal  either  purely 

benevolent  or  purely  scientific.     But  we  may  believe  that 

William   could   see    iu    some    measure,   what   experience 

enables  a  modem  Government  to  see  more  clearly,  that 

the  general  business  of  the  country,  whether  legislative, 

administrative,  or  fiscal,  can  be  better  carried  on    if  the 

rulers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 

iNiniHtd&y   people  over  whom  they  are  called  to  rule.     In  William's 

ofWil-       case  his  kingdom  really  was  a  vast  estate,  parcelled  oat 

among  holders  who  were  strictly  his  own  grantees  and 
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map  and  a  picture  is  unnsually  precious.     As  I  said  at  the  chap,  zzxl 
beginDing^  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  turning- 
point  of  English  history.     Domesday  gives  us  the  map 
and  picture  of  England  at   the  exact  moment  of  that 
turning-point.      It  was  drawgi.  up  immediately  after  a 
great  revolution,  and  it  was  specially  designed  to  show 
the  exact  amount _of_change  which  that  revolution  had 
wrought.     It  sets  things  before  us  as  they  stood  in  the  Its  refer- 
days   of  King  William ;   but  it   also   takes  care   to  set  ^^  ^avB  of 
them  before  us  as  they  had  stood  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward. 
Eadward.     And,  in  setting  things  before  us  as  they  stood 
in  the  days  of  King  William,  it  sets  them  before  us  as 
they  stood  at  the  moment  when   the  causes  of  change 
had   already    been    introduced,    but   when    those   causes 
had   not   as   yet    had   any   great   time   to    work.     The  Amount  of 
England  which  is  mapped  and   pictured  in  Domesday  is^^^Sed 
an  England  which  already  has  a  foreign  King,  and  in  ^  I^n*«»- 
which  all  the  highest  offices   and  ^greatest .  estates  have 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.      But  it  is 
an  England  in  which  the  laws,  the  offices,  the  classes  of 
society,  still  st«ind   in  outward  form  as  they  had   stood 
before  foreigners  had  made  their  way  into  England.     The 
outward   framework  of  law  and   government   still   keeps 
its  ancient  shape  ;  but  events  have  taken  place,  and  the 
Survey    contains   the    record   of   those   events,  by  which 
that   framework  was  to   be   gradually   and   silently,   but 
inevitably,  modified.     Domesday,  which  tells  us  by  whom  Domewlay 
every  scrap  of  land  was  held  in  the  later  days  of  William,  wiuiam'g 
and  also  by  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the  days  of  Eadward,  ^P**^*^^ 
is,  above  all  things,  a  record  of  the  great  Confiscation,  j 
And  the  great  Confiscation,  alike  in  what  it  was  and  what 
it  was  not,  in  its  peculiar  character  as  a  transfer  of  English 
lands  to  strangers,  but  a  transfer  made  according  to  the 
outward  forms  of  English  law,  was,  above  all  things,  that 
which  made  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  neither 


cuAp.ixu.  more  nor  less  than  what  they  were.*  As  the  record  of 
the  settlement  —  the  outwardly  legal  settlement  —  oS 
^Villiam  and  his  followera  in  the  conqnered  coontiy,  the 
great  Survey  contains  within  it  the  essence  of  all  eariiff 
and  all  later  English  history. 

Fgr  our  present  purpose  then  we  shall  look  at  Domesday 

■>      as  the  record  of  the  immediate  i-esnlt  of  William's  Con- 

qaest,  the  record  of  the  settlement  of  himself  and   hit' 

followers  in  the  land,  and  of  the  confiscation  and  g^rant 

of  all  the  temporal  lands  of  England  to  grantees,  mainly 

to  foreign  grantees,  of  the  foreign  King.     It  is  a  terrier 

of  a  gigantic  manor,  setting  out  the  lands  held  in  demesne 

hy  the  lord  and  the  lands  held  by  his  tenants  nnder  him'. 

This  one  great  object  of  the  Survey  is  kept  ateadilj  in 

Formula     sight  throughout.     Whatever  else  the  record  contains,  it 

Inina.      «lwayB  contains  the  name  of  the  holder  at  the  time  when 

the  Survey  was  made,  and  the  name  of  the  bolder  in  the. 

days  of  King  Eadward,  or,  according  to  another  phrase, 

"  on  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead."* 

DiflercDt    There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  the 

Sl^g^ey  Survey  in  different  iiarts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tiiere  ia 

no  doubt  that  we  have  the  Survey,  itself  in  two  different 
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"  treatment,  according  to  the  personal  tastes  or  fiuunea  ohav.  izti. 
f  the  officials  employed  in  different  districts.     It  is  pUi^^^^ 
tliatj  thgn^  ontun  qnettionfl  wore  aeaeoMnljr  fo  ba  MkeJth»8my 
and  umrered  in  ereiy  euB,  ytA  no  vmy  uniform  Bclimiddiiiiilata. 
or  wak  wu  innited  en.    ^le  Conuoianonen  em^ajeA.  i^ 
■o'me  difbH^MOD  to  htn  been  HUufiad  witb  Mttiiig 
down  tbe  iimmmji  infbmution,  tlie  namei  ind  figoiw  ab- 
solnttilf  required,  in  the  driert  ehtpe  pOMible.   Othen  ware 
of  a  more  lively  and  cariooa  torn,  and  they  Kcm  to  have 
gladljT  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting  down  every  story 
tiat  tiiey  conld  hear  aboat  tiie  present  or  former  inbalrit- 
anta  of  the  district.    It  was  the  dnty  of  the  Commissumers 
to  report  by  what  right  every  man,  French  or  English, 
held  his  land,  and  specially  to  report  whenever  any  man, 
French   or   English,   held  any  land    wrongfully   to    the 
damage  either  of  the  King  or  of  a  fellow-subject.^      ItjinddaiiUl 
is  manifest  that  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  a  vast  prMwred. 
amount  of  personal  history,  and  even  of  personal  gossip, 
wonld  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners; 
and  in  some  districte  they,  happily  for  us,  have  preserved 
a  large  part  of  what  thus  came  to  their  knowledge.     No 
more  precious  source  of  information  can  be  conceived.     It 
is  really  wonderful  how  full  and  vivid  a  picture  we  can 
thus  get  of  the  local  and  personal  life  of  some  districts.     I 
have  already  spoken  of  Berkshire  as  one  of  the  districts  for 
which  the  materials  of  this  kind  are  fullest,  and  I  took  that 
shire  as  a  kind  of  typical  example  of  the  working  of  the 
great  Confiscation.   Essex  and  the  two  East-AngUan  shires,  Chumoiar 
for  which  we  have  only  the  foller  fi>nn  of  the  Survey,  are  n-.^. 
also  specially  rich  in  this  way,  and  it  is  b<aa  the  record  of -^^j^ 
this  part  of  England,  from  the  notioes  Uins  casually  and  the  Snond 
carelessly  thrown   out,  that  I  have   been   able  to   draw  ' 

some  most  important  pieces  of  knowledge  for  the  main 

>  On  the  "OoonpatiooM"  *ad  "IbtmHobm"  mcotded  iaDomrml^,  Ms 
Appendix  C 
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purposes  of  this  History,^  But  the  earlier  and  fuller  record 
of  the  Western  shires  is  far  from  being  equally  attTsctive 
with  its  Eastern  fellow.  The  Exeter  Domesday,  the 
fuller  record  of  the  Survey  of  the  Weatem  shires,  is  mach 
richer  in  mere  statistics  than  the  abridged  form,  bat  it 
contains  hardly  anything  more  of  personal  detail.  Tlie 
like  may  be  said  of  Yorkshire,  where  page  after  page  is 
full  of  the  driest  names  and  figures  without  a  glimmer  of 
human  life.''  The  lands  north  of  Yorkshire,  the  patrimony 
of  Saint  Cuthberht  and  North  urn  herland  in  the  narrower 
sense,  are,  as  is  well  known,  left  out  altogether.  The  lack 
of  personal  detail  in  these  throe  districts  is  speciallj  to  be 
lamented,  aa  there  arc  no  parts  of  England  of  whose  in- 
habitants we  should  be  well  pleased  to  learn  eYeiyt.hing 
than  of  the  lands  which  sent  forth  the  men  who  fought  at 
Exeter  and  Montacute,  at  York  and  Durham.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  other  districts  which  are  speciallj  rich 
in  incidental  information  of  various  kinds.  Thoa  the 
Survey  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  is  spe- 
cially valuable  for  the  details  which  it  preserves  as  to 
tenures  and  other  legal  points,*  That  of  Worcestershire 
too  is  full  of  notices  of  various  kinds,  more  particalarij 
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CommiwonMa  do  sot  Mem  to  bkTB  been  rupeoters  ofasAP.xxii. 

peraoni.    Tba  -wtong-imaga  done  by — oftfln  perbApe  only 

in  tba  ntune  oF— th«  higbect  pwaons  in  tbe  land  tnd  those 

BMmt  to  tbo  King  in  impHtiaUf  reoorded  ilongnde  of 

the  lik«  WTODg-doingt  of  iDMner  men.*    In  one  owe  we 

eraa  find  King  Willuin  himeelf  rapcnrtad  unong  tboee  who 

held  landa  which  ought  to  he  in  the  poMOMioQ  of  otban.* 

Nor  do  these  reports  of  wrong-doing  ihow  iny  inolinRtion 

on  tbe  part  of  the  CommiMioners  to  miuepreeent  mitteis 

in  favonr  of  Nomuna  or  to  tbe  prqodice  of  Englishmen. 

They  of  course  assume  the  received  Uw  of  the  Conqneat, 

that  tbe  land  of  every  man,  Frenob  or  English,  was  a  gift 

from  William.    Bat  there  is  no  sign  of  any  eodeaToor  to 

make  out  a  case  for  one  class  of  William's  grantees  against 

another.    If  there  is  a  disposition  to  nnraimeBS  wywhere 

to  be  seen,  it  takrs  the  form  of  warring  against  tbe  dead. 

I  have  marked  more  than  once  what  struck  me  aa  a  dispo-  Seranii^ 

sition  to  make  the  worst  of  any  recorded  action  of  Harold,'  SSnrt 

and  I  think  that  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  Berkshire  ^^^ 

Oodric  also.*  shariff. 


This  last  feature  brines  us  at  once  to  those  leeal  fictions  l-w>l        v 
of  William's  reign  of  which  I  have  already  said  somewhat,  iDcroaKl». 
and  of  which  Domesday  is  the  great  store-house,'      It  Hirtoi?  of 
ivould  be  a  curious  and  instrnctive  process  if  we  could  see  quest » 
what  notion  of  the  Conquest  of  England  would  be  formed  ^^*^ 
by  a  man  who  should  get  his  knowledge  from  the  great  Survoy. 
Survey  ouly.     He  would  learn  from  the  very  first  page 
that  King  William  came  into  England  from  some  foreign 
country.    And,  aa  tbe  burning  of  Dover  is  spoken  of  in  a 

'  8m  Appendix  C. 

*  Domcadky,  log.  The  joron  of  the  town  of  Huntiiigdoii  bekr  witnea 
of  aertain  luidi  there,  "  Dicont  so  muduae  qaod  Rei  W.  dtbueril  cam  dare 
WJlavc" 

■  See  voL  iL  p.  548.      '  See  vol.  Iv.  pp.  36,  7»8.      '  a«e  to),  it.  p.  8. 


CBAP.  zxii.  way  which  directly  coQDects  it  with  the  Kind's  fini 
coming,'  he  might  infer,  though  not  very  poBitively,  that  his 

Nuticea  of  coming  had  met  with  some  armed  opposition.   He  might  be 

to  wuiiNo.  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  finding  at  least  one  Banish- 
man  spoken  of  ns  having  been  engaged  in  naval  warfhre 
against  King  ^Villiam.'  He  might,  or  he  might  not, 
be  tempted  to  connect  with  these  facts  the  leferences  on 
which  he  would  occaeionnlly  light  to  a  battle  near  York 

NoticMof  and  a  battle  near  Ilaetitigs.^  He  would  incidentBllj  learn 
that  a  man  named  Harold  bad  been  engaged  and  had  died 
in  one  or  other  of  these  battles. '  But  he  would  not  find 
any  direct  mention  of  this  Harold  as  having  borne  amis 

and  Ead-  against  King  William.  He  would  tind  a  King  Eadward 
mentioned  in  every  page  in  a  way  implying  that  he  wae 

Note*  of  the  immediate  predecessor  of  King  William.  The  "  time  of 
King  Eadward  "  would  be  found  constantly  compared  with 
the  "  time  of  King  W'illiam."  The  "  day  on  which  King 
Eadward  was  alive  and  dead "  would  be  remarked  u 
the  other  great  point  of  time  constantly  referred  to  along* 
side  of  the  time  "  when  King  William  came  into  Eng- 
land." The  grant  or  confirmation  of  one  or  other  of 
these  Kings  would  seem  to  be  assumed  as  the  only  legal 
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The  reader  conld  not  &fl  to  remuk  that  EaroM,  aeamagiy  osu.xxn. 
the  Bame  Harold  who  had  fboght  near  Tork  and  died  near  ^^^^^ 
Haetiogg,  had  endenUy  been  a  man  of  great  aooonnt  in  nottood 
'  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  tbat  he  held  the  rank  of  Eari,  Jl^poDauk. 
'and.  that  hia  landed  property,  apread  over  erery  ihire  ctf 
aoathem  England  and  reaebing  even  aa  tut  north  oa 
Yorkihira,  was  of  Taat  '  extent.  A'  very  minnte  ob- 
Berrer  might,  as  I  have  abeody  hinted^  poanbly  deteo^ 
even  in  the  dry  entriea  of  the  Surrey,  a  oertwn  dieporition 
to  represent  Harold  as  a  wrong-doer.  It  might  strike 
him  that  the  entries  which  set  forth  Harold  aa  holding 
lands  wroDgfnlly  are  made  systematically  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak  of  a  formal  and  nnimpassioned  l^al  document, 
with  a  certain  kind  of  satisfaction.'  He  might  hence 
infer  that  Harold's  memoiy  was  not  in  good  odoui  with 
King  William,  and,  coupling  this  fact  with  some  of  the 
other  entries,  he  might  perhaps  go  on  to  guess  that  the 
battles  which  Harold  is  said  to  have  fought  were  battles 
fought  agaiust  King  William.  But  that  Harold  had  NotioM  of 
ever  been  King  or  Tyrant,  that  he  had  usurped  William's  nrnm^n. 
Crown,  or  that  he  had  beeo  a  competitor  with  William  for 
the  Crown,  no  one  would  ever  find  out  from  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  Survey.  Still  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
suspect  something  of  the  kind  when  he  found,  from  a  single 
entry,  that,  after  the  "  time  of  Eadward,"  there  had  been  a 
"  time  of  Harold."  ^  His  auBpicions  would  be  strengthened 
when  he  lighted  on  two  entries  which  stand  quite  by 
themselrcs,  and  which  use  language  quite  unknown  to  any 
other  part  of  the  record.  I  mean  the  passages,  which  I 
have  quoted  elsewhere/  which  distinctly  admit  the  fact 
that  Harold  had  reigned,  though  one  of  them  describe 
him  as  reigning  by  usurpation. 

Such  a  reader  of  Domesday  might  further  be  struck  by 

■  S«e  rd.  II.  pp.  548,  549.  '  See  AppauBz  B. 

*  See  vol.  ili.  p.  630. 


CKkf.  xxrr.  various  appoarancee  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

S"*""V^  He  would  eaeily  see  that,  ginee  the  day  on  which  Eingr  Esd- 

cstifln  Mid  ward  was  alive  and  dead,  changes  had  heea  wrought  wbid 

UndL         iv'cre  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  bj  the  ordinaij 

workings  of  inheritance,  bequest,  and  sale  during^  a  period  of 

tn-cnty  years.     He  might  bo  struck  with  the  vast  namber 

of  GHscs  in  which  the  earlier  holder  was  dearly  not  sno- 

ceeded  by  his  son  or  other  kinsman.     He  might  temaik 

that  this  ia  i.pecially  common  in  the  case  of  great  estates, 

while  the  small  holdings  are  much  more  commonly  held 

by  the  owner  of  Eadward'a  days  or  by  hia  natatal  beiis. 

He  might  also  remark  several  cases  in  which  the  fbnner 

owner  of  a  great  estate  appears  in  the  Survey  only  as  the 

owner  of  one   much   smaller,  and  that  sometimes   in  a 

Notices  of  diffurent  part  of  the  country.'      He  conid  hardly  fail  to 

tad  remark  that  the  names  of  the  persons  holdiug  in  the  time 

^^      of  King    Eadward   are,   in   the  vast   majority   of  cases, 

English   or  Danish,  while  the  names  of  the  new-oomers 

are  very  largely  French  or  Norman,  and,  in  the  case  of 

the  largest  class  of  estates,  all  but  wholly  so.     He  would 

also   remark   that  the   amount  of  land   held  by  foreign 

churches  and  monasteries,  small  in  the  time  of  Eadward, 

hn<l  grown  to  oonsidorablc  importance  under  the  reii 
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titneB,  greater  than  could  be  accouDted  for  by  the  few  cases  csAP.raii 
of  outlawiy  and  confiscatioii  which  are  actually  recorded 
in  Domesday  itself.'     But,  as  far  as  the  onlinary  language 
of  the  record  goes,  he  could  not  get  beyond  guesses  of  this 
kind.    Ho  might  remark  a  particular  case  when  an  English-  Tto  r*- 
man  ie  said  to  have  bought  his  own  land  of  King  William,"  of  i^Jj 
but  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  light  in  a  purely  in-  "    , 

cidental   way   on   an   entry   implying  that   there   waa  a 
moment  when  the  English  JandowneiB,  as  a  bod/t  re-       ■ 
deemed  their  landa  of  the  Kin^.*^ 

Enongli  thera  peepa  oat  id  the  my  of  ineidflntri  notioM  OmmwI 
to  give  to  ■  careful  gtodent  <rf  Domeaday,  even  if  he  nerei  fcn  a« 
looked  at  any  other  leooid  or  ohnmicle,  a  general  notaon  ^J^SjIJr 
of  the  real  state  of  the  caM.    By  patting  this  aaA  that 
together,  be   might    conjecture   that   Harold   took  the 
Crown  after  the  death  of  Eadward,   and   that  he   was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  William  near  Hastings.     He 
might  also  infer  with  more  certainty  that  a  great  many 
Englishmen,  especially  those  who  were  highest  in  rank 
and  wealth,  had  lost  their  lands  nnder  William,  and  that 
the  lands  so  lost  by  Englishmen  had  been  for  the  most 
part  granted  ont  to  strangers.    All  this  a  careful  observer 
might  learn  ^m  the  incidental   notices  in  the  Survey. 
And  I  need  not  add  that  incidental  notices  of  the  same 
kind  give  also  a  vast  deal  of  information  tonching  other 
points  in  the  history  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on 
the  nature    of   William's    entry.      But   it   is   from  the 
incidental  notices  only  that  he  would  ever  leam  the  troe 
nature  of  that  entry.     The  ordinary  legal  langnage  of  the  The  trim 
Sorvey  assumes  that  William  was  the  regular  successor  i^aii; 
of  Eadward.     It  simply  puts  out  of  sight  the  facts  that  ^b""™"- 
Harold  reigned  or  that  any  opposition  of  any  kind  was 
made  to  the  accession  of  William. 

■  See  vol.  iiL  pp.  71 7,  753 ;  Donewlay,  6ib.         'See  vd.  iv.  p.  73a,  V 

'  See  vol.  I».  p.  15. 


CHAP.  xxn.      Among  these  legal  fictions  of  Domesday  not  the  loast 

Not«*of     curious  are   tlioae  wliiuh  relate   to   the  marking    of  time. 

The  two  great  notes  of  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  are 

the  "time  of  King  Eadward"  and  the  "time  when  King  , 

EvMjvo       William  came  into  England."     But  the  compilers  of  the  ■] 

HikPold'B     Survey  had  sometimes  to  B|>eak  of  days  which  did  not  come 

"'^-  under  either  of  those  heads.     They  had  sometimes  to  speak 

of  days  before  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  and  Gomctimes 

too  to  speak  of  a  time  which,  Iiowever  unpleasant  to  dwell 

on,  could   not  wholly  be  pnt  out  of  memory,  the    time 

between  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead 

and   the   day  wlien   King  William   came  into   Eng-land. 

I    First  of  all,  for  any  man,  French  or  English,  to  make  out 

a  rightful  claim  to  lands  he  had  to  show  a  grant  from 

\  William,     But  moreover,  when  land  had  changed  owners, 

I  the  new  grantee  commonly  stepped  into  the  exact  poeitioa 

of  one  or  more  aniecegnorei  or  former  owners  in  the  days 

of  Eadward.     It  was  therefore  also  needful  for  the  owner 

to  show  by  whom  the  land  had  been  held  under  Eadward 

and   by   what   tenure.     On   these   two    requirements    all 

Domesday  \&  founded.     The  only  exception  ie  in  the  case 

of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  where,  as  there  ha<l  been  no  for- 


NOTSB  Of  Tim.  Jf  ■ 

to  tbe  time  in  iAdA.  titey  wen  done.    The  aothon  of  tiie«Hu.sxn. 
record  wen  tiitu  drivn  to  miny  onrkmi  ahifls  in  order  to  ^^^^ 
atunp  «U  nidh  aoti  vitii  Olegmliiy,  ud  Uiat,  m  &r  ss  HuoM'i 
poMibla,  withont  any  direefc  xnoition   of  the   nsnrped^^ 
ftnthorHy'  hy  wbioh  tlury  wets  done.    We  tluu  find  ft 
nnmlier  of  Btnnge  tnjm  of  nijiiiiMiint  the  rcdgn-of  Hftrold, 
in  most  of  which  Harold's  name  is  not  bmight--a  ji^^D.* 
In  dealing-  witli  any  tiine  hetween^ths  daath  of  Sadtmid. 
and  the  coming  of  William,  the  moat  amalj  though  Jtot 
the  invariable,  way  ia  to  H>y  that  the  event  nooided 
happened  "  after  the  death  of  King  Eadward."    Thia  role 
is  commonly  carried  oat  with  mch  nanii!nt  oare  tiiat  wft 
can  hardly   donbt  that  the   two   or  three   caaea  whervi 
Harold  is  mentioned  are  due  to  simple  heedleeflneas.^ 

The  same  spirit  of  1^^  fiction  which  shows  itacAf  in  the  Lsnl 
marking  of  time  in  Domesday  shows  itself  no  less  in  the  to  the  Ooq- 
way  in  which  the  facts  of  the  great  con£ecation  are  dealt  ™**"™- 
with.     As   the   reader  is   left   to   infer  from  the  merest 
incidental  notices  that  William  was  a  foreign  inTader,  so 
it  is  from  notices  equally  incidental  that  he  is  left  to  infer 
that  any  general  transfer  of  lands  from  men  of  one  nation 
to  another  had  taken  place.  The  confiscation,  the  great  resaltl 
of  the  Conquest,  is  as  quietly  passed  by  in  the  Survey  as  isl 
the  Conquest  itself.    The  lawfulness  of  every  transfer  of  landA^*  )**- 
made  by  William's  authority  ig  of  course  taken  for  granted  duaumed, 
that  most  of  those  transftirs  were  made  from  Englishmen 
to  strangers  was  an  accident  with  which  the  language  of 
the  law  did  not  concern  itself.     Hie  preaent  and  the  former 
owners  are  entered  in  the  Survey,  and  it  is  bat  aeldom' 
that  there  ia  anything  to  show  that  tha  new  owners  had 
not  come  in  quite  peacefaUy,  by  bequest,   purchase,  or 
regular  hereditary  snccession.     We  commonly  fin^  little 
beyond  the  statement  that  sui^  a  man  held  the  land  at . 
the  time  of  the  Surrey,  and  that  such  another  man  had 
'  Sm  AptMDdii  B.  *  Sm  aboTa,  p.  13,  and  Appandli  B, 
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MeMioaor  ontlawriee,  and  the  like. 
,  ,,^,        in  itself  perfirctly  colourless. 


r.izn.  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.    Then  are  <m\j  i 
•.        few  inetancce  in  which  we  hear  asything  of  conBscstiotii, 
The  technical  word  aMi€ceupr^  a 
In  the  great  nuuB  of  the  csms 
^  where  it  is  found  in  Domesday,  it  means  a  disposseawd 

Englishman ;  but  it  means  a  dispossessed  EngliahmaD 
simply  because  the  owner  who  had  gone  before  the 
actual  owner  commonlj*  was  a  dispossessed  Englififaman. 
The  word  is  equally  UEed  to  express  a  Norman  predecessor 
of  a  Norman,  or  an  English  predecessor  of  an  Englishman. 
It  is  applied  no  less  to  the  predecessors  in  office  of  ao 
ecclesiastical  dignitarv',  and  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere, 
though  not  in  the  great  Survey,  applied  both  to  the 
predecessors  of  William  on  the  throne  of  England  and  to 
ISiiphem-  the  predecessors  of  Hildchrand  in  the  chair  of  Peter.'  The 
th«  word,  word  is  a  purely  colourless  legal  term ;  still  its  constant 
use  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Survey  is  pra^ 
tically  an  euphemixm,  and  it  in  some  sort  makes  the 
Survey  itself  one  vast^ euphemism  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  places  which  speak  of  the  ant^ceuor  and  of  the  rights 
derived  from  him  to  the  present  owner  are  endless,  and 
they  are  specially  common  in  the  fuller  accounts  given  in 


USE   OF   TOE   WORD   ANTECESSOIt. 

formula  made  nee  of  in  case  of  tLow  leases  which  were  eo  oh*p.t»ii. 
oft«n    granted    and    sold    by   ecclesiaBtical    bodies,    moet^j**"?' 
■commonly  for  the  term  of  three  livea.^     Both  before  andi™wB. 
after  the  Conquest,  it  was  often  hard  for  the  bisboprick  or 
abbey  to  get  back  the  lands  of  which  it  had  thus  parted 
with  the  temporary  poesesBion.^     A  Norman  grantee  who 
entered  upon  the  lands  of  an  Englishman  was  not  always 
inclined  t-o  respect  the  reversionary  rights  of  the  Church. 
Butj  as  by  the  law  of  the  Conquest  the  grantee  stepped 
into  the  exact  jiosition   of  his  aneestor,  the  right  of  the  ■ 

Church  to  resume  possession  remained  exactly  the  same  ae  ^^^ 
if  the  teiuutt  bad  nerer  fi»feited  his  Ufe-eitate  in  the  land. 
The  Normaa  stepped  into  his  place  m  tlie  eeoond  or  tiiird 
life  in  the  grant ;  in  tbe  langoage  of  the  Sorrey  he  ii  the 
"  second  "  or  "  third  heir,"  exactly  as  if  the  temporary  owner- 
ship had  passed  on  by  natural  succession  from  father  to  son.' 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  legal  fiction  was  Uw  of  tha 
to  gloee  matters  over  and  to  pnt  a  legal  colour  ^ponQ,-^^ 
transactions  which  were  really  viclent.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  effect  of  legal  fiction  was  the  other  way.  The 
fonnoln  employed  suggest  violence,  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  mark  a  particular  transaction  as  illegal.  Forms  are 
still  used  in  modem  legal  language  by  which  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  any  man  who  occupies,  or  even 
retains,  property  without  a  strict  legal  right,  occupies  or 
retains  it  by  dint  of  force  and  arms.*  These  forms  of  speech 
are  as  old  as  Domesday;  and  it  mnst  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  only  forma  of  speech.  When  we  read 
that  a  mao,  French  or  English,  held  lands  by  fotoe,  it  may 
happen  that  in  that  partioolar  case  the  words  are  to  be 

■  On  (lieM  Lbmm  b^  eodeda^IiaJ  bodiai,  wa  Appendix  0. 

■  OnUieawafthe  tTordffrr«,se«  AppsndliF.        *  See  Appendix  X^  G. 

*  A  gntoqaa  caae  wm  when  Ardibiihop  Sancroft  went  cm  holdii^  the 
DUUtor-boiua  (vnlgariy  otlled  the  piLioe)  «t  I^mbeth  kfter  Ui  dcfiiintkD, 
and  what,  1b  the  legal  fnxieediDgB  ag>iiut  Urn,  ha  wa«  Mid  to  hkra  (otand 
if'tortowaDduBW." 
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OBAP.  tzn.  taken  literally  and  that  the  entry  was  nude  by  actoal 
violence.  But  the  words  themeelveB  imply  nothing  moK 
than  that  the  Domesday  CommissioDers  looked  oa  hia 
posseasion  as  illegal.* 
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Conw 
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From  these  legal  fictions  and  euphemisms  hy  which  the 
nature  and  the  details  of  the  great  confiscation  are  veiled 
in  the  great  Surrey,  we  may  turn  to  the  coDBideration 
of  the  Survey  itself,  looked  on  as,  what  it  really  is 
more  than  anything  else,  a  record  of  that  coiifisca- 
tion.  Of  the  general  principle  on  which  that  con- 
fiscation  went,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  cBrried 
out,  I  have  already  said  something  in  my  last  Tolome.* 
The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction  runs  through  everything. 
The  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  treatment  of  land 
throughout  William's  reign  was  founded,  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the  needful  exceptions, 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  was  itself  a  legal  fiction  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  time, 
shortly  after  William's  coronation,  when  all  the  English 
land-owners  within  William's  obedience  went  throug^h  the 
ceremony  of  haying  hack   their  lands  from  the  Kiag.> 


KIDmCPTIOH  JlSD  QRAITTB  Of  LAITO.  ft 

If  we  naDOMubar  thai  mVmiiMn'i  «fH  all  Ii^^  property  oaAr.Ba. 
thronglKnfc  bglind  w  legilljr  fiirfUted,  bat  that  the 
Ibrfeitare  wu  at  fint  boi  wpaaa^  earned  into  effect,  the 
whole  matter,  beeones  ^aia.  Em  at  the  time  of  the 
Snrrejr,  a  Iaig<  nmnber  of  TtngKAmaw  gtill  b^  their  own 
-  kadfl  or  the  landa  of  thor  frtiteta  tatSababml.  At  tike 
time  of  the  coronatioB  and  of  the  progreM-  wfaieh  fcDowed 
soon  after,  oomparatiTely  few  EBgjiihncn  had  been  dita 
tnrbed.  What  William  bad  done  -ap  to  that  time  was 
mainly  to  seize  on  the  lands  of  iJia  dead.  Bnt  from  that 
time  eveiy  land-owner  in  the  ootmtry,  Kench  or  English, 
held  his  lands  hy  a  new  tenure ;  he  hcdd  them  as  a  peraonat 
grant  from  the  reigning  King  to  himwlf,  Hie  whole 
evidence  of  Domesday  bears  out  the  general  deductions 
which  I  have  made  from  those  two  incidental  pasaages  in 
the  Sorrey  and  in  the  national  Chronicle  which  tell  us  in 
so  few  words  what  was  the  principle  on  which  the  greatest 
immediate  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  carried  out. 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  land  which  thus,  partly  in  fact, 
partly  only  by  a  l^al  fiction,  came  into  William's  hands 
was  agun  granted  oat  by  hie  authority  the  Surrey  is  the 
great  record.  The  Survey  incidentally  serree  a  crowd  of  pur- 
poses of  other  kinds.  There  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  history, 
the  Uws,  or  the  manners  of  the  time  on  which  it  does  not 
Uirow  some  lig^t.  But,  before  and  above  all  other  uses,  it/ 
is  the  record  of  the  great  confiscation.  Of  the  land  which,'NitaTe  of 
in  his  reading  of  the  law,  had  become  his,  William  dis-  mnti.  ' 
posed  as  he  thought  good.  He  granted  it  to  whom  he 
would  and  on  what  terms  he  would.  But  in  this,  as  in  aU 
other  matters,  it  is  plain  that,  at  no  time  of  his  reign,  was 
William  inclined  to  make  changes  simply  for  the  asike  of 
change.  This  appears  alike  in  the  process  by  which  the 
lands  of  Englishmen  were  restored  to  them  and  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  lands  of  Englishmen  were  transferred  to  ^^^ 
the  hands  of  strangera.  In  neither  case  did  William  makelf 
any  change,  either  in  the  tenure  or  in  the  extent  of  property,! 


ariw 

with.         ,/ 


oHAP.iiij.  beyond  wbat  was  needed  for  carrying  out  bu  immediftle 

'  purpose.     He  hud  to  procure  the  acknowledgement  of  bis 

title  from  those  Englishmen  who  qnietly  sabmitted  to  his 

Fint  (tags  rule.     This  was  done  by  the  general  redemptioii  of  lands, 

tion  ud     ^7  Tcqoiring  each  English  land-owner  to  take  oat  a  fresh 

"P*^^-      grant  of  his  lands  from  the  new  King.     This  marks  tiia 

first  stage  of  the  process,  when  confiscation  was  mainly 

applied  to  the  dead  and  when  the   living  were   Inrgely 

admitted   to  favour.^     This  was  seemingly  the  state  of 

things  daring  the  firBt  etage  of  William's  rdgn,  during 

his  first  stay  in  England,  from  his  coronation  to  his  first 

Effect  of     return  to  Normandy.^   A  new  state  of  things  began  daring 

e„t  ^i^  ^^^  absence,  when  it  was  foand  that  so  large  a  part 

•bwnce.      gf  ^^^  ItmA  etiU  held  out  against  him,  and  tiiat,  even  in  the 

shires  which  had  already  submitted,  so  iai^  a  part  of  tb« 

people  was  still  disposed  to  revolt.     The  two  short  entries 

which  set  before  ns  tiie  process  of  the  redemption  of  lands 

dmlUcft-     nmst  be  taken  in  connexion  with  another  entiy  equally 

1067-1068.  short   which   sets  before  ns   the   beginning  of   a    mote 

systematic  confiscation  of  lands,  and  one  no  longer  to  be 

followed  by  their  restoration  to  their  owners.    This  is  that 

short  passage  in  the  national  Chronicles  which   I  have 

already  quoted  as  saying  that  William,  on  his  first  return 
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bad  hj  Una  time  revolted  igKuiet  him.  Their  lands  werr  oup.uir. 
doobtleee  seized  and  gnnted  oat  to  freah  ownen,  munlj, 
(rf  ooone,  to  Nonwu  and  other  atnugei^  Bat  the  con- 
fiscationa  made  mkag  WilKam'a  firat  TOn  would  applj 
only  to  a  anudl  part  tt  the  eoontiy;  the  Wcat  and  the 
North  were  atiU  indepoidatit ;  bat  doubtlflai  the  same 
process  went  on  after  every  ootM[iifiBt  of  a  atill  independent 
district,  after  every  enppreanon  of  a  revolt  within  a  dia- 
trict  already  subdoed.  The  procesa  of  confiaoation  waa 
thus  constantly  going  on  fi>r  aeveral  yean,  and  it 
no  donbt  went  on  occamonally,  as  ciioamBtaocea  called 
for  it,  daring  the  whole  of  William's  reign.  Bot  it  is 
not  ofl»n  that  Domesday  helps  ns  to  the  exact  date  of 
any  particular  confiscation  or  grant.  It  does  so  in  a  few 
cases,  bat  we  are  commonly  left)  to  make  oar  inferences 
from  the  general  facts  of  the  history.  The  estates  of  a 
Devonshire  man  could  not  be  taken  from  him  till  after  the 
&11  of  Exeter,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  estates  of  Eadwine 
andMorkere  were  confiscated  till  after  their  final  breach  with 
'William  at  the  time  of  Hereward's  revolt.  Beyond  indica- 
tions like  these,  we  are  for  the  most  part  left  in  the  dork. 

Bat,  if  the  Survey  for  the  most  part  leaves  us  to  guess  Fonnsor 
at  the  date  of  the  various  confiscatinns  and  grants,  it  lets      """ 
us  thoroughly  behind  the  scenes  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  grants  were  carried  out.     Whether  the  man  who  re-  Tlw  Eing'i 
ceived  any  grant  of  Und   from  William  was  French  ofiMd. 
English,  whether  he  received  his  own  lands  back '  again 
or  received  the  confiscated  lands  of  another,  whether  he 
paid  a  price  for  the  grant  or  received  it  as  a  free  ^fl,  in 
alt  these  cases  alike  he  had  alike  to  reoeive  it  by  a  writ 
under  the  King's  seal,  and  he  hfid  to  be  |nit  in  formal^vcsy  cl 
possession  by  the  King  or  by  some  officer  acting  in  bis  oame.r 
Whether  it  was  in  every  case  neceesary  for  the  grantee 
to  go  through  both  processes,  both  the  personal  investi- 
ture and  the  recapt  of  the  written  document,  may  perhaps 
be  donbted :  bot  it  ia  certain  that  he  who  coatd  wnUwx 


CHAP,  xul  diow  his  writ  nor  brings  evidence  of  personal  Uveiy  of 
I  seizin  was  held  to  have  no  lawful  claim  to  the  Uods  which 
(he  held.  Wc  may  believe  that  in  manj  cases,  eBpedally 
in  cases  of  a  fresh  grant  of  small  parcels  of  land,  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the 
hundred  that  the  owner  had  been  put  in  lawful  poe- 
session.  But  of  course  the  actual  writ  and  seal  of  King 
William  was  the  best  evidence  of  all.  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  to  which  the 
general  forfeiture  did  not  extend,  that  the  writ  of  King 
Eadward,  or  even  of  some  earlier  King,  was  of  equal  force. 
Yet  it  would  scorn  that  even  ecclesiastical  bodies  oflen  foand 
it  safer,  for  the  better  confiraiation  of  their  tiUe,  to  obtun 
writ«  from  the  reigning  King.  And  the  pages  of  the 
Survey  are  thick  with  cases  in  which  the  CommissioDeis 
report  that  such  and  snch  land  is  held  by  owners,  some- 
times by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  had  no  royal  writ 
to  produce  and  who  could  bring  no  satisfactory  evidence 
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ILLEGAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

^A  large  number  of  other  cases  in  which  the  writ  and  csap. 
seal  is  mentioned  show  that,  after  all,  the  writ  and  seal  ^f^ 
of  William  were  not  always  respected  by  his  own  followers,  cupfttion. 
This  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  in  a  time  when 
80  much  property  was  changing  hands  against  the  will 
of  its  owners,  and  when  so  many  opportunities  were  given 
for  deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
intmders,  sometimes,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  add,  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  who  had  gained  their  good  will.  Thus 
we  find  cases  in  which  an  English  owner  found  it 
necessary  to  beg  or  buy  a  fresh  grant  of  his  own  lands 
from  William,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  to  seek  safety  by 
commendation  to  some  Norman  or  to  some  Englishman 
in  William's  &vour.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  man  who  bought  his  own  lands  of  the  King,  and 
yet  found  it  expedient  to  commend  himself  to  Wiggod  of 
Wallingford.^  So  again  we  have  seen  the  case  in  which 
Azor  the  "  dispensator"  had  received  his  land  again  from 
King  William,  but  had  been  unjustly  brought  down  from 
the  rank  of  a  tenant-in-cbief  to  that  of  an  under-tenant 
of  Robert  of  Oily,'  In  these  two  cases  we  distinctly  see 
jhe  new  grant  of  the  land  to  its  former  owner,  and  in  the 
i'ormer  cane  of  the  two,  where  the  Englisbman  is  described 
.n  eo  many  words  as  buying  back  bis  land  from  the  King, 
0  get  the  clearest  instance  of  the  general  redemption  of 
lands.  The  two  passages  indeed  taken  together  make  the  Impoitutce 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  kind  of  haphazard  way  in  dental 
which  we  pick  up  our  knowledge  from  the  great  Survey.  ^'S™ 
The  general  redemption  is  mentioned  quite  incidentally 
in  recording  the  history  of  a  particular  estate.  In  another 
entry  we  lind  n  story  which  is  plainly  an  instence  under 
the  general  rule.  We  are  told  how  Azor  redeemed  his 
lands,  and  even  what  was  the  price  which  he  paid  for  their 
redemption.  But  if  he  had  not  afterwards  been  unjustly 
'  See  voL  iv.  pp.  45,  j^i.  '  See  vtJ.  It.  p.  44. 


oB«p.  szD.  deprived  of  those  lands,  and  if  the  Commissionen  had  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  report  his  stoiy  in  detail,  wo 
mig-ht  have  been  lefl  with  the  single  incidental  statement 
of  the  general  law,  without  any  particular  instance  ia  illna- 
tration  of  it.  And  we  may  even  believe  that  onr  knowledge 
of  the  story  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  happened  in  a  abire 
which  was  so  fully  reported  as  Berkshire,  and  that,  if  the 
transaction  had  happened  among  the  drier  entries  of  the 
West  or  North,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  it  at  all. 

iTheee  cases  lead  us  at  once  to  the  many  cases  of  eom- 
mendatiott,  most  commonly  of  oourae  to  Normans,  but 
in  some  eases  to  Englishmen  who,  like  Wiggod,  contrived 
to  stand  high  in  William's  favour.  The  faller  accoanta 
in  the  second  volume  are  most  instructive  on  the  subject  of 
commendation^  and  they  teach  us  much  as  to  the  steps  by 
which  personal  commendation  changed  into  a  feudal  tenure 
of  lands.  We  find  for  instance  a  case  in  Essex  in  which 
a  man  conimendshimselfafl«r  William's  coming  to  another 
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which  a  man  goes  on  holding  as  tenant  the  land  which  chap.  xxn. 

he  had  held  as  his  own  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.     In 

I    theee  cases  the  &U  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tenure  was 

i    moet  likely  taken  as  a  mitigation  of  utter  forfeiture.     But 

I    in  some  cases  the  former  owner  fell  very  low  indeed.     Id 

I    one  case  in  Essex  the  former  owner  had  sunk  to  the  estate 

of  a  villanus,'^  a  word  which  was  already  beginniug  to  bear) 

a  meaning  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Old-English  c^ht^ 

which  it  translates.     And  something  of  the  same  kind) 

most  have  been  the  lot  of  a  man  in  Buckinghamshire, 

whose  hard  tenure  of  the  lands  whioh  he  had  once  held 

aa  his  own  has  moved  the  Commissioners  to  record  bis 

lot  in  a  tone  of  onasnal  pathos.^ 

One  fertile  source  of  dispute  which  constantly  comes  up  Gnuiia  of 

in  the  Survey  throws  a  very  instructive  light  on  the  way  of  ■  pai^ 

in  which  the  confiscations  and  grants  were  made.     The  ^^" 

rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  eonliEcated  lands  of  a  Questiana 

particular  man — at  all  events  his  confiscated  lands  in  any  "^t  *f 

particular  shire  or  district — were  granted  as  a  whole  to  **■«  i*"** 
.  and  righto 

the  new  omier,  who  thus  stepped  exactly  into  the  place  of  the 

of  his  antecessor.     It  was  in  this  way,  more  than  in  any  " 

other,  that  one  large  class  of  illegal  possessions  arose.  These 

were  those  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 

bigh-handcd  violence,  but  which  may  easily  have  arisen 

out  of  the  mistakes  which  were  natural  in  such  a  state 

of  things.     A  Norman  obtained  a  g^nt  of  all  the  lands 

of  such  and  such  a  dispossessed  Englishman  in  a  particular 

district.     He  thus  became  the  heir  of  any  disputes  whichj 

already  existed  as  to  the  extent  and  tenure  of  those  lands,! 

and  he  became  fiirther  involved  in  all  the  disputes  which 

'  Domewlay,  ii.  I.  "In  hoc  manerio  erat  tunc  temporia  quidam  Uber 
homo  de  dimidia  hida,  qui  modo  effectna  est  tiniu  de  rillAnia." 

'  In  Domesday,  148S,  we  find  one  -Elfric  holding  four  hides  of  Und 
in  Buckinghamsbire  of  WiUiam  the  son  uf  Ansculf.  The  comment  U  added, 
"  Internet  tenuit  T.  B.  E.  led  modo  tenet  ad  firmam  de  WJllehno  graviUr  tt 
miitfabilUfr." 


CRAF.  ixii.  arose  is  the  actual  processes  of  confiscation  and  ftesh  gia&t. 
We  have  seen  in  many  cases,  above  all  in  the  fiunoos  one 
of  the  grant  of  the  lands  of  Godric  to  Henry  of  Ferrers,' 
that,  in  such  a  process  as  this,  the  lands  which  the  anU- 
ceaor  held  in  his  own  right,  those  which  he  held  of  any  . 
other  lord,  and  those  which  his  own  nfen  held  of  him, 
t'ompWnia  were  apt  to  get  confounded.     Those  who  were  wronged 
lii^^ "    ill  these  ways,  whether  clerks  or  laymen,  corporations  or 
1^^''^     individuals,  French  or  English,  seem  to  have  systematically 
tjunun""-     brought  their  complaints   before  the  CommissionerB,  hj 
whom   they   were   fairly  entered   in   the   Survey.     And, 
besides  cases  of  this  kind,  there  are  others  which  seem  to 
show  that  an  nnscrapulous  grantee  would  sometimes  roond 
off  his  estates  by  seizing  small  parcels  of  land  which  lay  con- 
veniently for  his  purpose,  though  they  did  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  the  King's  grant.     From  all  these  causes  we 
find  in  the  Survey  constant  notices  of  disputes  as  to  Uie 
extent  of  the  estate  of  the  dispossessed  Englishman,  and 
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penalty  of  outlawry.  It  is  plain  that  by  English  la^cBAP.xiii. 
outlawry  involved  the  confiscation  of  the  outlaw's  lands  k 
but  confiscation  of  lands,  the  regnlar  punishment  for  sol 
many  kinds  of  offences,  did  not  at  all  involve  outlawryll 
'  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  men  who 
lost  their  lands  under  William  were  outlawed;  such  a 
measure  would  have  involved  the  outlawry,  of  a  per- 
ceptible portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  And  * 
it  is  specially  plain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  that  large  class  who  were  not 
actually  driven  out  of  their  lands,  but  were  only  re- 
duced to  hold  them  of  a  foreign  grantee.  Outlawry  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday,  but  generally  as 
something  exceptional,  which  needed  special  mention. 
Some  cases  have  been  spoken  of  in  eariier  volumes.' 
Another  case  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Brixi,  OatUwry 
a  man  who,  if  all  the  entries  under  that  name  belong 
to  the  same  person,  must  have  held  lands  in  many  and 
distant  shires,  and  who  several  times  bears  the  title 
of  Ci/d.  He  seems  to  have  been  outlawed  almost  im- 
mediately on  William's  coming,  which  might  make  one 
suspect  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the 
battle.  His  lands  were  granted  to  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymarc,  and  were  inherited  by  his  son  Swegen,*  Some  other 
of  the  outlawries  recorded  in  Domesday  may  have  taken  ^rS*in 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  which,  it  ia  well  D»n>Brf»y. 
to  remember,  went  on  in  William's  reign  as  it  did  before- 
and  after.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  names  as  brigands  and  murderers  are  not 
uncommonly  used  by  established  Oovernments  to  describe 
those  who  are  in  revolt  gainst  their  authority,  and  also 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the  dispossessed 

'  S«e  Appendix  K.,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  740,  750. 

'  Domesday,  ii.  48.  "  Hanc  («rram  tenuit  kte  libera,  et,  quondo  Gez 
venit  in  lianc  temuo,  uttagaviC,  eC  R.  accepit  Mrrsm  buwd  ;  poBt«»  hkboit 
S."     For  Brin'a  title  of  Ctid,  »ee  l.  6,  6  6,  J5. 


cHAP.ixit.  En^lishmeB  would  take  to  aul&wfal  conrsee.    Wboi  theie- 

''p^is'     fore  we   find  an  outlaw  mentioned   in  Domesdaj  whim 

UdiIi  of      outlawry  was  the  punishment  of  robbeiy,  it  is  poanbld  that 

be  may  have  been  a   common  thief  j    it  lb  also  potnUe 

that  what   King  William's  CommissioiieTs  spoke   of  at 

robbeiy  may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  outlaw  a  Uwfnl 

military  operation  against  a  foreign  enemy.*    We  can  di^ 

eem  moreover  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  William'i 

followers  to  pounce   upon  the   lands    of   such    ontlawsd 

persons,   sometimesj  it  would   seem,  without  waiting  fbf 

the  proper  formalities  of  the  writ  and  seal.^ 

EBtKteslcA     There   are   some   curious   cases  in   the    Surrey   which 

^jo^,      show  the  way  in  which  a  part  of  the  confiscated  estate 

was  sometimee  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  wife  or  widow 

of  the  former  owner.     Of  this  we  have  seen  a  aotable 

case    in    the    scornful    provision    made    for    the   widow 

of  the  Sheriff  Godric.-*    There  are  a  good  many  other 

coses    in    which    we    find    widows     or    wives    holding 
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tltoae  in  wliifih  land  is  said  to  be  given  in  alms,  most  com-  mir.  xxa. 
monlf  hy  William  himself,  but  sometimee  by  other  donors. 
The  receivers  ate  sometimea  prieate  or  eodeeiastical  bodies. 


whom  some  infirmity  made  natural  objecU  of  chgrify. 
But,  even  among  these  caaea  of  alma,  there  are  seveial 
in  which  it  seems  that  the  grant  was  simply  tlie 
zestorstion  of  pn^)erty  which  had  been  held  by  the 
grantee  or  his  iather.  In  some  of  the  cases  where  ^ 
eocleeiastical  bodies  are  spoken  of  as  reodving  alms,  in- 
cluding some  of  tiie  greatest  churches  in  England  and 
Normandy,  it  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  cannot  be 
alms  in  the  sense  for  which  we  are  now  seeking.  It 
can  only  mean  that  the  grant  was  made  according  to 
some  specially  favonrable  tenure,  like  tJiat  of  JrauhU- 
moign  as  opposed  to  knight-service.  In  a  good  many  To  PriMia. 
cases  those  who  received  land  as  alms  are  priests, 
though  the  land  seems  to  be  held  by  them  in  their 
personal  character,  and  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
And  in  some  cases  the  almsman  was  not  an  Englishman,  To  oUmt 
but  a  stranger  whose  place  among  t^e  invaders  must,  one  P**"^ 
would  think,  have  been  somewhat  lowly.  In  one  case  we 
find  such  a  foreign  almsman  of  the  King  himself,  and  in 
another  case,  what  we  should  less  have  looked  for,  the 
almsgirer  was  his  rapacious  brother  Bobert  of  Mortain.^ 

I  have  brought  together  these  various  instances  ^m 
Domesday,  and  I  have  tried,  however  roughly,  to  e^issify 
them,  as  illnstiations  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  'Wil- 
liam carried  out  that  great  confiscation  of  landed  property 
which,  though  it  was  &r  from  turning  every  Englishman  ont 
of  house  and  home,  did  really  transfer  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  England  to  foreign  owners.  We  are  throughout  FomnUj 
struck  with  the  deep  spirit  of  formal  legality  which  JS^th^'*"^ 
■  AH  tligM  initancM  will  ba  found  in  Appendix  M. 


diitinctiiM 
Engliih- 


brcatheB  through  the  whole,  a  spirit  emineDtly  chftrtc- 
teriBtic  of  William  himself,  and  with  which  be  seems  to 
have  largely  eacceeded  in  inspiring  tiiose  who  acted  in  liis 
name.  He  had  a  theory  of  his  own  rights,  a  theory  whidi 
utterly  upsets  all  our  notions  of  real  justice  and  &ir 
dealing,  but  which  laid  down  certain  rules,  by  the  letter 
of  which  he  held  himself  and  his  fellow-invaders  to  be 
bound.  While  dispossessing  every  English  land-owner  who 
was  either  rich  enough  or  patriotic  enough  to  be  dangerons, 
fae  would  strictly  keep  his  hands  from  all  irregular  oppre^ 
sion.  It  is  plain  that,  in  all  tliis  vast  system  of  confiscation, 
there  was  no  avowed  diflcronce  made  between  Englishmen 
and  foreigners.  It  was  clearly  William's  object,  not  only 
to  reward  and  to  punish,  but  to  cany  oat  a  politic  scheme 
of  putting  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  his  new  king* 
dom  into  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  no  endi 
purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  any  legal  document.  King 
William  piinishod,  Ijy  the  usual  puniahmeat  of  confiscation 
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had  belonged  to  him  in  the  days  of  King  Eadnrard,  bat  oeap.  sxq. 

nothing  more.     Nothing,  as  far  as  the  ]&w  went,  hindered 

an  Engliahman   from  bringing  a  stiit  to  recover   lands 

which  were  mijustly  held  by  a  Norman;  and,  whenever 

the  will  of  William  and  his  Commissioners  could  really  be 

carried  into  effect,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  such  a  suit 

from   being   successful,'      But    that   even  the  power  ofBrwcho 

William  was  unable  to  hinder  many  breaches  of  his  own 

laws  is  in  no  way  wonderful.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  in 

many  cases  where  we  need  not  suspect  actual  fraud  or 

violence,  complicated   tenures  were   oflen   misunderstood, 

and  lands  were  seized  by  men  to  whom  William's  laws  did 

not  assign  them.     But  all  cases  of  this  sort  seem  to  be  Fur  dml\ 

fairly  entered  in  the  Survey.    The  Commissioners  evidently  commu-  | 

go  on  the  principle  tiiat  King  William  wishes  to  know  all  "™"*     ' 

the  wrong  that  is  done  in  his  land,  that  he  may  redress  it. 

Acts  of  wrong  done  by  his  son,  by  his  brothers,  even 

by  himself,  are  entered  alongside  of  the  doings  of  meaner 

men,     la  one  place  the  Conqueror  seems  even  to  stop  and 

listen  to  a  word  of  reboke  from  the  mouth  of  his  own 

Commissioners.^     It  is  plain  that  both  William  and  those) 

who  acted  under  him  at  least  professed  to  be  guided  byf 

some  rule  quite  distinct  from  his  arbitrary  will.  | 

What  the  worth  of  William's  formal  rightfulness  was  in  Spiric  a! 
the  eyes  of  the  conquered  we  know  from  their  own  mouths.  tLrough- 

"  The  more  man  spake  of  right  law,  the  more  man  did  ?"'  '^^ 
'^  "  iDquirj. 

unlaw. "^     Still  this  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law, 


though  it  might  be  a  law  of  his  own  devising,  at  once 
distinguiEhee  William  from  those  baser  tyrants  who  know 
no  law  but  their  own  momentary  caprice.  The  samel 
spirit  of  formalism   runs  through  all  things,  great  and' 

'  Domesday,  48  b.  ".^dreduB  frater  Ods  calaniniBtiir  unam  virgatam 
teme  de  hoc  maaerio  [ComptoD  in  Hampshire],  et  dicit  >e  earn  tenuiisa  die 
qaa  Bei  E.  fuit  vivm  et  mortaue,  et  diBaiatuB  fuit  poatquam  Bex  W.  mare 
traosiit,  et  ipee  diiationaTit  coram  legliui.  Inde  eat  teetin  ejiu  Hugo  de  Foit  at 
homiDss  de  (olo  hundredo."  '  See  above,  p.  11.  *  See  rd.  iv.  p.  6ai.  , 
VOL.  V.  D 


small.  Once  grant  the  ^^gantic  fiction  wbich  held  thit 
all  lay  property  in  England  was  legally  forfeited  to  ■ 
foreign  invader,  and  it  was  only  consistent  to  call  it  a  deed 
of  wrong  and  violence  if  a  son  dared  to  step  into  tlie  lands 
of  his  father  withont  seeking  their  restoration  under  the 
writ  and  seal  of  the  Conqueror.  Both  fictions  are  of  ■ 
piece  with  the  formulae  which  would  put  out  of  sig'ht  the 
fact  that  Harold  had  ever  reigned,  which  would  have  ne 
believe  that  William's  first  landing  at  Pevenaey  was  u 
much  the  coming  of  a  King  into  his  own  kingdom  •■ 
when  he  'came  iiiaok  with  the  English  warriors  who  had 
served  liim  in  the  harr^'ing  of  Maine.  In  these  ways  the 
seemingly  dry  entries  of  Domesday  win  to  themselves  in 
absorbing  interest.  Thfy  set  before  ua  the  details  of  the 
great  Conquest.  Tliey  give  us  the  clearest  insight  into  Ihe 
personal  character  of  the  Conqueror.  Andr.wh^-ucoE  no 
less  ^-alue  to  history,  they  teach  us'  tie  origin  of  'many  rf 
those  subtleties  of  a  foreign  jurisprudence  with  which  pro- 
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pompons  aod  swelling  talk  which  disS^res  most  of  the  ohap.  iiii. 
Latin  docnments  which  were  pat  forth  in  the  name  of  oar 
ancient  Kings.     But  the  straightforward  and  buainess-lilce 
writs  which  did  not  think  it  scorn  to  speak  to  fing-Iishmen 
in  the  English  tongae — write  whieh  went  on  under  King 
William  in  the  same  form  and  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  pnt  forth   under    King    Eadward — have    mnch   in 
common  with  the  cqaaUj  straightforward   and  businees- 
like   entries  in  Domesday.     A   name   strikes   us  in   the  Biogn- 
Chronicles,  recorded  there  as  an  incidental  feature  of  snch  ^^twr 
and  snch  an  event.     Its  bearer  held  such  an  office,  or  he  S^^^ 
was  killed  in  snch  a  battle.    Or  again,  we  trace  his  name  *od  (he 
as  signing  charter  aflier  charter,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
his  signatures  at  various  times  we  may  put  together  a  kind 
of  skeleton  biography;  we  may  find  out  at  least  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  and  of 
his  appointment  to  the  several  honours  to  which  he  rose. 
But,  had  we  only  such  entries  as  these,  he  would  remain 
little  more  than  a  name.    We  gain  our  personal  knowledge 
of  him  as  we  trace  out  the  various  notices  of  him  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Survey.    There  we  can  trace  the 
extent  of  his  estates,  the  teDures  by  which  they  were  held, 
the  lords  to  whom  he  owed  service,  and  the  men  who  owed 
service  to  him.    In  many  cases  we  get  the  details  of  family  Funjiy 
history;  we  see  the  brothers  dividing  the  estate  of  their  Domeeday. 
father;^    we    see   the   provision   made    for   the  members 
of  a  family  who  entered   religion,  perhaps  for  the  head 
of  the   family  himself,   if  he  thought  good  to  end   his 
days  in  a  cloister.^     Of  one   man   the  sudden   death  is 

'  Tate,  for  instance,  DittoD  in  Surrey,  part  of  the  lands  held  of  Bishop 
Odoby  the  Wsdard  of  the  Tapestry  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  571),  of  which  the  entry 
is  (Domesday,  3:),  "Levegar  t«nuit  de  Eersldo  et  serviehat  ei ;  sed  quo 
Toluisset  cum  terra  iie  potuisset.  Quando  obiit,  banc  tenam  tiibua  suis 
filiis  <^spertivit  T.  R.  E."  And  again,  35  b,  of  another  lordehip  in  the  «ame 
shire,  ''  Ihio  fnitrea  tenuemnt  T.  R.  E.  udus  quisque  habuit  donnUD  nuUD, 

'  Cf.  ii.  104.     There  aje  sevenl  owes  of  this  sort  in  the  Survey.    Urn* 
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recorded;*  in  another  place  we  read  of  the  widow  who 
forfeited  her  lands  by  the  cnme  of  manying  again  within 
the  year  of  grief."  The  great  Surrey  leads  ua  to  the  bed- 
lide  of  the  dying  m&n  to  hear  his  verbal  diaposition  of  hii 
Ifoods;^  it  lets  us  into  the  most  kindly  relationa  of  &mi^ 
ife ;  it  tells  us  what  lands  were  received  in  marriage  with 
ihe  wife ;  *  it  tells  us  how  the  married  priest,  with  hia  wife's 
wnsent,  commended  himself  to  the  Church  for  the  lands  ot 
ler  dower,^  and  what  lands  wore  granted  out  in  murisgc 
nth  the  daught«r.'    In  one  case  at  least  the  dignity  of 

a  gS,  among  the  lands  of  Serlo  of  Bure£  in  Somcnet,  tho  dkonh  of  SmbI 
Sndward  at  Shaftesbui;  held  the  lonUhip  of  Kilmii^tna  (Clwlin«toii»)  rf 
ilai"pro  fllU  ejuB  qD«  ibi  wt."  nr[iniil«  i  T  tliii  litiiil  Tii  tliii  ■wIbIiimiI 
if  the  grantor  hiuuelf  thare  u  a  com  in  339,  vhere  tha  abb^  at  Mahnw 
1U17  holds  three  hidca  of  land  in  Warwickshire,  on  which  it  !■  noted, 
'  Uluolniu  monachas  tenuit,  et  ipse  dedit  occleeie  qnando  factni  nt  nHM- 
hui."  Another  more  curioiu  caae  ia  found  in  li.  363  ft,  wbera  w«  iWtf 
ome  lands  in  Suffolk  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Sadmnud,  "HdJm 
eiram  Bni  accepit  de  abbate  ot  dedit  Guernoni  de  Peii;  poatok  lioantia 
egis  deveniena  ntonachua  reddidit  tt 
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the  Commiflrionen  relaxed  bo  fiur  as  to  make  a  legal  doca-  obay.zxu. 
ment  speak  the  language  o£  romanee,  and  to  record  some- 
thing which  reads  veiy  like  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  love- 
inateh.»  lit  wts  befoie  im  the  erer  flnotuating  relations 
between  the  spiritoal  and  temporal  owners  of  land.  We  see 
the  constant  gifts  of  the  laity  to  the  Church,  and  we  see 
the  ways,  almost  as  constant. 


how  the  wealthy  sinner  strives  to  bay  spiritual  profits  by 
gifts  whidi  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost|  not  of  himself,  but 
of  his  heirs;'  and  we  see  how  an  heir  once  in  possession  was 
otben  unwilling  to  give  back  to  tiicir  legal  owner  the  lands 
in  which  his  father  had  only  a  temporary  right.*  We  traoe^  DateUs  d 
as  we  can  trace  by  no  other  means,  how  here  and  there  an  qi^h^  ^^^ 
English  landowner  kept  his  lands  and  increased  them  by  ^^^"^Jf^^ 
the  Conqueror's  fiivour ;  how  a  crowd  of  others  kept  their  Donrnday 
estates  or  some  fragment  of  them  by  way  perhaps  of  alms ; 
but  how  the  mass  of  the  men,  great  and  small,  who  had  held 
the  lands  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  freedom,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  whether  outlawed  or  within  tiie  King's 
peace,  became,  as  &r  as  land  and  its  rights  were  concerned, 
mere  things  of  the  past,  whose  names  were  remembered 
only  because  the  extent  of  their  lands  and  of  their  rights 
formed  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  strangers  who 


'  Domeadaj,  ii.  2^2.  **  Quidam  liber  homo  in  PinkenliAin  tennit  idem 
zxjc.  acnuB  terrsB,  et  postquam  rex  venit  in  istam  patriam,  tenuit  istam  tenram 
comes  R[adulfuB]  S[ta]n].  UnuB  homo  Wihenoc  aroayit  quamdam  fcBminam 
in  ill&  terrft  et  duxit  earn,  et  postea  tennit  ille  istam  tenram  ad  fcedam 
W[ihenoc]  sine  dono  regis  et  tine  liberatione  et  BUOoeoMribtia  inlB.**  There 
is  a  good  deal  about  this  Wihenoc  and  his  tfivoMonei,  but  he  does  not 
appear  as  a  land-owner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  His  forfeiture  however 
must  have  happened  somewhat  late  in  William's  reign. 

*  Take  for  instanoe  Domesday,  ii.  304  b.  "  Panram  MeHunam  tenuit 
Eduinus  T.  R.  £.  de  Sancto  Benedicto,  et  ita  quod  eam  abbati  concesserat 
poet  mortem  suam." 

'  I  have  collected  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  b^innlng  of 
Appendix  G. 


epped  into  their  places.  It  ImiigB  ns  nearer  to  those 
kys  and  to  the  men  who  lived  in  them,  when  we  can,  u  it 
ere,  eee  the  Norman  intruder  and  his  English  auteeeuer 
ce  to  face,  when  we  can  trace  the  personal  fate  of  the  men 
bo  followed  William  and  of  the  men  who  fooght  aguut 
m.  We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  gsllsnt  exploit  l^ 
bich  Tokig  the  son  of  Wiggod  saved  the  life  of  William  at 
erbcroi.  We  wish  to  know  more  of  the  £ngluihman  who 
lus  gave  his  own  life  for  his  Norman  sovereign.  We 
im  to  the  great  Survey,  and  we  find  the  history,  if  not  of 
le  man  himself,  yet  of  his  house  and  kindred  and  neigh- 
rars,  recorded  in  this  and  that  piece  of  incidental  detail, 
11  we  feel  as  if  the  whole  Thegnhood  of  Berkshire 
.  the  days  of  King  Eadward  and  of  King  William  were 
nong  the  men  of  our  own  personal  knowledge,  r  Names 
ke  Eadnoth  and  Bondig  and  Esegar  and  the  Kentieli 
Sthelnoth,  which  in  history  flit  before  oar  eyes  like 
ladows,  become  clothed  with  truer  life  as  we  trace  oat  the 
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our  coantrymen  to  that  one  man  among  our  conquerors  ohap.  xxu. 
who  can  claim  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  when  we  have  Of  William 
seen  the  corpse  of  Harold  borne  to  ite  first  unhaUowed  '"'"• 
resting-place  by  the  care  of  his  Norman  compaUr,  we  are 
well  pleased  when  the  Survey -enables  us  to  trace  that  cant" 
pater^8  later  fate,  from  the  day  when  he  became  the  prisoner 
of  the  Danes  at  York  till  the  day  when  he  died  fighting 
against  Hereward  in  the  fens  of  Ely.^  y^ 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  personal  and  biographical  Notices  of 
notices  which  are   scattered  up  and   down  its  columns  ^^j^^^, 
that  the  great  Survey  sets  the  history  of  the  age  before  I^ll^^-j 
us.     No   other  source  of  knowledge  sets  before  us  the 
whole  state  of  the  country  in  the  same  speaking  way. 
One    happy   feature    in    the    character    of   the    Survey, 
the    orders    given   to   the    Commissioners   to    enter   the 
state  of  things   under  King  Eadward   as  well  as  under 
King   William,    could    hardly    have    found    a    place    in 
the    inquiry   if  King   William    had    not    given    himself 
out  as  in  all  things  the  lawful  successor  of  King  Ead- 
ward.    It  is  then  to  this  daring  legal   fiction   that  we 
owe  the  living  picture  which  the  Survey  made  after  the 
Conquest  gives  us  of  the  days  before  the  Conquest.^  It  Notices  of 
is  this  legal  fiction  which  makes  the   Survey  our  thief  jng^. 
authority  as  to  the  various  classes  of  men  and  as  to  thei 
tenures  of  land  in  England  during  the  last  days  of  the 
West-Saxon   dynastyJ^From  the  same  source  comes  ourfcfthe 
fullest  knowledge  of  xte  state  of  the  Old-English  towns,] 
their  constitution,  their  rights  and  properties,  the  dutiet 
which   were   laid   upon   them   in  peace   and   wan      Andl 
Domesday  sets  before  us,  in  a  few  dry  entries  here  and 
there,  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  in  many  an  English 
town,  whether  in  the  course  of  warfare  or  through   the 
oppression   of   the   days   of  peace.     There    is   something 
specially  striking  in  the  calm  statistics  which  record  the 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  269,  473. 


>WIIB 


verUirow  of  eo  nuuy  dwellings  of  EDglishmeB,  and  above 
11  when  tliat  overthrow  vraa  wrought  to  mske  my  Sat 
he  building  of  the  castlee  which  were  in  English  eyes  the 
pecial  homes  of  wrong  and  badges  of  bondage.^  To 
Domesday  also  we  owe  a  knowledge  more  minnte  than 
re  could  have  got  from  any  oUier  soarce  of  the  local 
ivieione  of  England,  of  her  shires,  hundreds,  and  manon. 
Ve  see  how  nearly  the  great  diviriona  of  our  own  timea 
till  follow  those  which  William  found  in  the  land,  ao 
bat,  within  England  proper — in  marked  contrast  to  moat 
thcr  parte  of  Europe — the  map  which  repraeenta  the 
ivieions  of  our  own  times  represents  in  the  main  tiie 
ivisions  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  More  minute 
esearch  will  indeed  often  bring  to  light  difi^nces  be- 
wcen  the  Domesday  boundaries  of  shires,  hundreds,  and 
nanors,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  same  diviaiona  in  our 
wn  time.  These  minute  variations  and  thrnr  causes  are 
latters  for  the  local  historian  of  each  particular  district, 
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shircfl  bordering  on  Wales  hfts  gone  back,  aimply  because  cbat.  im. 
the  dominion  of  England  Has  gone  forward.     The  forma-  ^^^ 
tion  of  new  shires  later  than  Domeedsy  in  tho  land  be-  frontjar. 
tween  Mersey  and  Solway  is  less  a  part  of  the  internal 
history  of  England  thaa  the  last  chapter  in  the  long  and 
varied  history  of  that  border  land,  call  it  Strathclyde,  Cms  of 
Cumberland,   or  what  we   will,  in  which  all  the   races  t^j^  „ 
which  have  any  share  in  the  present  population  of  onr  ^^'"^ 
island  may  claim  an  interest.*     And  Domesday  is  not  only  ErldenM 
our  best  guide  to  the  get^praphy  of  its  own  times,  it  not  Ji|g^,^t 
onlv  teaohee  ns  names  and  boundaries,  but  it  teaches  ns,  in  ^^^^^ 
a  way  in  which  no  other  witness  can,  the  widely  different  tUrtricb. 
fate  which  befell  different  districta  of  England  in  the  days 
of  the   Conquest.     It  is  from  Domesday  atone  that  we  Extreme 
learn   how  sweeping  a  confiscation  it  was  which   fell  on  coofigcatdon 
the    lands    through   which    the    Conqueror's    army   first  sJ^';;^^ 
marched,  how  Kent,  Sussex,  and   Surrey  became,  above  Sumai. 
all  other  ehires,  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  and  how  Kent, 
the  land  whoee  warriors  had  gathered  closest  around  the 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man,  met  its  glorious  puniBhmentI 
in  the  doom  which  decreed  that  no  English   tenant-in- 1 
chief  might  hold  a  rood  of  Kentish  soil.^     It  is  DomesdayJ 
alone  which   enables  na  to   contrast   this  sweeping  con* 
fiscation  in  the  south-eastern  shires  with  the  milder  fate 

siiiiea  which  join  it.  but  of  Nottinifhamahire,  fi-om  which  it  lies  quite  apart. 
But,  am II II  as  the  shire  atill  is,  ila  Domeailfty  boundariea  are  still  narrower. 
A  great  part  of  the  prceent  Rutland  nas  then  reckoned  (o  Northampton- 
Hhire.  I  Foay  add,  lu  bearing  on  the  mention  of  this  ifaire  in  n;  first 
volume,  that  Ui  talk  about  "  RutlandirAirc "  is  aa  Daknown  on  the  ipot  u 
to  talk  about  "CurnberUndahire"  is  anywhere. 

>  See  vol.  i.  p.  634,  ed.  1.  Beridea  the  omiaidon  of  the  Bemician  ahiree, 
the  modern  Northumberland  and  the  modern  Bisbopnck  of  Durham, 
Domesday  knows  nothing  of  the  shirea  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancaster.  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  490.)  Part  of  the  modem  Cimiberland  and 
Westmoreland  belongs  to  Yorkshire,  so  much  namely  as  came  within  the 
diocese  of  York.  The  rest  of  Comberland  and  Westmoreland  was  itUl 
a  Scottish  holding  till  the  coloniiation  of  Carlisle  by  William  Bufui. 

'  See  ToL  iv.  p.  3^,  and  Appendix  O. 


DOMESDAY. 

vhich  fell  upon  Wiltohire  and  Nottingham,*  and  above 
ill  with  the  good  luck  which  enabled  bo  many  of  the 
ihief  men  of  Lincoln,  city  and  shire,  to  keep  ander 
>he  Norman  rule  some  share  of  what  they  bad  held  in 
setter  times.^  No  amount  of  rhetoric  brings  home  to 
18  the  harrying  of  the  North  like  the  awful  entries  of 
<  waste "  which  follow  the  eye  in  page  after  page  of  the 
Yorkshire  Survey.^  And  almost  more  speaking  still  is  the 
ionspicuous  absence  of  that  still  more  northern  land  in 
which  Walcher  and  Robert  of  Comines  had  met  their  &te.* 
[f  Domesday  stood  by  itself  as  our  only  record  of  those 
times,  its  dry  entries,  its  legal  fictions^  the  hard  conventional 
[loint  of  view  from  which  it  looks  at  everything,  would  give 
la  a  very  meagre  and  distorted  notion  of  the  foots  of  tfae 
listory.  But  the  recorded  history  of  those  times,  even 
^ose  precious  entries  where  the  heart  of  England  speaks  in 
:he  patriotic  voice  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  would 
OEc  half  their  value,  many  parts  of  the  ttde  would  be  dark 
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Waltheof,^  or  of  the  new  fishery  that  had  been  made  by  Earl  chap.  xxh. 
Harold.^  And  we  feel  the  like  when  they,  as  they  do  far 
more  commonly,  stop  to  point  out  how  the  halls  of  English- 
men had  perished,^  how  the  worth  of  land  had  gone  down 
bince  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  or  how  it  had  been  either 
laid  waste  through  the  accidents  of  war  and  revolution  or 
wantonly  turned  into  a  wilderness  for  the  savage  sports  of 
the  intervals  of  peace.^  We  feel  at  home  as  we  read  of  the 
mill  which,  for  lack  of  water  in  the  hot  season,  could  be 
worked  in  the  winter  only;  ^  of  the  other  mill,  set  up  since 
King  Eadward's  days,  whose  working  endangered  the  ships 
in  Dover  harbour;®  of  the  new  tolls  which  had  not  been 
levied  in  King  Eadward's  days,  which  the  new  lords  of 
the  soil  had  set  up,  but  of  which  the  Commissioners  clearly 
did  not  approve ;  or  of  the  market  set  up  by  the  Norman 

69  ;  ''Ibi  xl.  acrse  prati  et  xx.  acrs  pasturse  et  1.  acrae  silvse  minutse  et 
eccletda  nova  et  domus  optima  et  vinea  bona."  The  place  is  Wilooi  in  Wilt- 
shire. 

*  Domesday,  320.  "In  Hallun  ....  habuit  Wallef  comes  aulam  .... 
Hanc  terram  habet  RogeriuB  [de  Buali]  de  Judita  comitiBsa.'* 

'  Domesday,  30  6.  "  Hanc  piscariam  habait  Heraldua  comes  in  Morte* 
laga  T.  R.  £.,  et  Stigandiu  archiepiscopus  habuit  diu  T.  R.  W.,  et  tamen 
dicunt  quod  Heraldns  yi  constnudt  earn  T.  R.  £.  in  terra  de  Chingestune  et 
in  terra  S.  Pauli," 

'  Domesday,  4I.  *'LeuuinuB  et  Uluuaidus  tenuerunt  in  paragio  de 
episcopo  et  non  potuerunt  ire  quolibet;  quisque  habuit  aulam.  Quando 
Germanus  recepit,  non  nisi  una  aula  fuit."  So  62.  "Duie  hallae  fuerunt, 
modo  una." 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  492.  For  the  devastations  of  Earl  Hugh,  cf.  1866; 
'^  In  his  wastis  terris  excreverunt  silvse  in  quibus  isdem  Osbemus  venationem 
exercet  et  inde  habet  quod  capere  potest  nil  aliud."  Cf.  also  the  entries 
on  the  next  page.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction  between  Osbem  who 
only  wilfully  kept  the  land  waste  which  had  already  been  wasted,  and  Earl 
Hiigh  who  made  a  wilderness  of  set  purpose.  This  comes  out  very  forcibly 
in  an  entry  in  Exon.  5,  where  we  read  of  "ii.  hidse  de  quibus  homines 
ibi  manentes  fugati  sunt  propter  forestam  r^^."  *  Domesday,  2556. 

*  Domesday,  I.  "In  introitu  portiis  de  Dovere  est  unum  molendinum 
quod  omnes  pene  naves  confringit  per  magnam  turbationem  maris  et 
maximum  damnum  facit  regi  et  hominibus  et  non  fuit  ibi  T.  R.  E."  lb. 
"  Rogerius  de  Ostrcham  fedt  quamdam  domum  super  aquam  regis  et  tenoit 
hue  usque  oonsuetudinem  regis,  nee  domus  fuit  ibi  T.  R.  E.** 


3rd  whicli  brought  to  nothing  the  more  ancient  nuriret  of 
lis  English  neighbour.'  Even  the  entries  which  owued 
pecial  wrath  at  the  time,  the  searching  inquiriea  whidt 
sfl  no  ox  or  cow  or  swine  nnrecorded,'  help,  ms  we  tnce 
bem  page  after  poge  in  the  ntrveys  of  the  euteni  and 
restem  shircB,  to  bring  the  general  picture  of  the  land 
aore  vividly  before  ue.  Never  was  there  a  dry  legal 
ecord  bo  full  of  hnman  interest  of  every  Icind  as  the  grott 
lurvey  of  England.  Every  bnman  relation,  eveiy  position 
f  life,  every  circumstance  which  could  call  fortii  joy  or 
orrow,  the  wail  of  the  dispossessed,  the  overbeanBg  greed 
f  the  intruder,  the  domestic  details  of  courtehip,  marriage, 
owry,  inheritance,  bequest,  and  burial,  all  are  there. 
"  Qiiiili|uid  agunt  huminea,  votmn,  tlmor,  bk,  vnlupta^ 
G&uiiis,  diKunui,  nautri  uit  tuimo  libdll."  * 

n  the  pages  of  Domesday,  among  all  the  drjTiess  of  legal 
DrmuW,  we  can  hear  the  cry  of  the  poor  under  the  rod  oft 

■rasping  neiglitjoiir  or  ofalieartlessoflicial;'  we  see  thepri- 
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and  we  see  the  intrading  stranger  throwing  the  heritage  of  chap,  hxu. 
Englishmen  as  a  gift  to  the  basest  partners  of  his  amuse- 
ments or  his  lusts.^    We  see  the  course  of  justice  or  of 
injustice^  how  one  evil-doer  meets  with  death  or  outlawry 
for  his  deeds,^  while  another  escapes  under  the  patronage  of 
the  powerful  temporal  and  spiritual  lords  of  whom  he 
bolds.^    And,  rising  above  all,  stamping  his  pres^oe  on  Penonal 
every  page  of  the  Survey  which  he  ordered,  we  see  the  wiUiam  on 
master  of  the  work,  whose  mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  *^  ^'^^^y- 
with  his  Witan  ^  had  led  to  the  making  of  this  great 
possession  for  all  time.    From  one  end  of  Domesday  to  the 
other,  King  William  is  there^  making  himself  felt  in  every 
action  of evejyjmaiLwithin  his  kingdom.     His o(»ning  into 
the  land,  the  har^erlfea^ures  of  that  coming  being  veiled 
in  the  decorous  lai^^iage  of  the  Survey,  is  the  great  epoch 
from  which  the  date  of  all  that  is  done  is  reckoned.     The  The  King 
land  itself  is  his  giffc ;  whoever  owns  any  portion  of  it  must  of  aU  land  J 
show  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  giver,  or  must  at  least  bring 
such  evidence  as  the  law  demands  to   prove  that  it  has 
really   been  granted  to  him.     Here  the  King  has  been 
defrauded  of  his  rights ;  the  money  due  to  the  royal  coffers 
has  not  been  paid,^  or  the  land  itself  has  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  without  a  lawful  grant  from  the  one  lawful  grantor. 
One  man's  possession  is  at  the  King's  mercy  ;^   on  the 

And  in  1 18  6  we  find  of  the  chuxx;h  of  Saint  Mary  at  Thetford  "  modo  tenent 
filii  Arfasti  episcopi,"  so  that  he  was  at  least  no  improvement  on  his  English 
predecessor  ^thelmaer. 

^  In  38  h,  at  Cladford  in  Hampshire,  we  find,  "de  isto  manerio  tenet  abbas 
de  Lire  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  537)  iii.  virgatas  teme  et  decimam  villse,  et  Adelina 
joculatrix  unam  virgatam  quam  comet  BogerioB  dedit  ei.*'  So  214,  "In 
SiuuilesBon  tenet  qusdam  ooncubina  Nigelli  [de  Albinge]  ii.  hidaa  teme." 

^  See  above,  p.  29,  and  Appendix  K. 

'  See  the  story  of  Brungar  in  vol.  iv.  p.  738.  *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  690. 

*  Of  several  cases  take  one  firom  Devonshire,  in  IKmiesday,  100,  where 
the  King^s  dues  are  reckoned  up,  consisting  of  pennies  from  Count  Robert  of 
Mortain,  Saint  Mary  of  Bouen,  and  others.  The  comment  is,  **  hos  de^arios 
jam  per  plures  annos  rex  non  habuit." 

*  Domesday,  2446. 


ghts  of  another  the  ComnuBBionerB  do  not  Tenttm  ta 
xide ;  he  must  w&it  till  he  can  speak  to  the  King  &oe  to 
ice.^  But  King  William  ie  a  King  roling  aoooidisg  to 
m ;  if  he  has  his  claims  upon  other  men,  other  men  maj 
■ee\j  bring  their  claims  against  him  before  the  Banaa 
hom  he  has  sent  to  search  out  how  his  land  is  set  and  rf 
hat  men.  Here  we  see  him  granting  lands  back  to  theii 
irner,  making  thereout  either  a  temporal  profit  in  tbe 
lape  of  gold  told  or  weighed  to  him,  or  else  the  apiritiul 
rofit  which  belongs  to  those  who  give  alms  to  Hie  blind 
nd  the  lame,  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan.*  We  see  him 
I  his  Boiter  moments,  as  the  bereaved  father  making  grants 
ir  the  sonl  of  the  son  whom  he  had  untimely  lost.*  And 
e  see  him  rewarding  by  other  grants  the  serricee  done  to 
le  daughter  who  still  lived.*  We  see  him  too  as  tlie  &tlier 
ho,  however  tender,  would  not  raise  up  for  himself  rinls  in 
is  own  house,  who  would  not  give  up,  before  God  took  it 
om  him,  any  fragment  of  the  kingship  which  God  had 
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from  the  Survey  that  there  had  been  Kings  before  him,  and  chap.  sin. 
even  that  he  came  from  beyond  sea  to  claim  their  Crown.  ^'Jj^''* 
But  by  what  right  he  claimed  it,  in  what  relation  he  stood  Crown 
to  the  Kings  who  went  before  him,  of  this  we  learn  as  gmted. 
little  from  the  book  of  Domesday  as  we  learn  of  any  pro- 
vision for  his  Crown  and  kingdom  when  he  himself  shoold 
pass  away.   It  ie  the  one  form  of  William  the  Great,  in  tiie 
solitary   majesty  of  him  who  was   master   of  the  whole 
land  and  lord  of  all  the  men  to  whom  he  gave  it,  which 
stands  forth  in  full  life  on  the  canvas.     While  he  grasped 
the  rod  of  mle,  it  was  not  for  lesser  men  to  ask  how  he 
came  to  wield  it,  or  to  ask  to  whom  it  sbonld  pass  away 
when  seven  feet  of  gronnd  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
holding.     The  portrait  of  William  is  drawn  of  set  purpose,  Tha  two 
and  in  living  colours,  by  the  Chronicler  who  deemed  it  a  ^J^^  ° 
thing  worthy  of  record  that  he  had  looked  upon  him.'  And 
it  is  drawn,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  in  colours  hardly  less 
living,  in  the  pages  of  the  record  which  was  made  to  give 
William  himself  a  picture  of  hie  kingdom,  but  which  to  ua 
gives,  not  only  the  picture  of  his  kingdom  but  the  hardly 
less  precious  picture  of  William  himself 

One  thought  still  remains;  the  Survey  sete  before  us  the 
state  of  England  in  the  later  days  of  William's   reign. 
But  the   means  by  which  the   Survey  was  put  together  Mode  of 
are    not   the    least    instructive    part    of  the  whole    story,  aurr^ 
The  entries  in  each  place,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made  by  Oathi  of    I 
the  Commissioners,  after  hearing  the  witness  and  taking  thBdirtricJ 
the  oaths  of  the  men  of  the  district,  French  and  English.  ^,^^ 
.  The  extent  of  the  lands  and  rights  of  the  Norman  land*  \ 

owner,  the  claims  which  he  had  over  other  men  and  the 
claims  which  other  men  had  over  him,  were  all  verified 
by  the  oaths  of  witnesses  of  either  nation,  given  in  the 

'  See  vol,  ii.  p.  165  ;  toI.  iv.  p.  618. 


DOMESDAY. 

\ia\  £D|>liBh  AssemblieB  of  the  Bhtre  or  the  hDndioL' 
id  thoBe  claims  were  settled  by  what  the  voice  of 
06C  witnesses  proved  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lauds  and 
rhts  of  the  diaposseeeed  Engliehnian  into  whose  plioe 
e  Norman  had  stepped.  It  must  have  been  with 
-angc  feelings  that  Englishmen  gave  in  their  witnew 
show  what  had  been  in  the  days  of  King  Eadwud 
e  exaet  boundary  of  the  lands,  Uie  exact  extent  of  the 
rsonal  rights,  of  their  former  neighbour,  perhaps  their 
end,  kinsman,  or  former  lord.  They  were  bidden  to 
II  up  the  memory  of  the  happier  past,  only  to  bring 
e  harshest  features  of  the  present  yet  more  strongly 
fore  their  minds.  They  were  called  on  to  tell  what 
d  been  once  held  by  their  friend  or  neighbour,  l^ 
)dric  or  Esegar  or  ^thelnoth,  only  to  proclaim  more 
■ongly  that  those  lands  and  righte  had  for  ever  pwsed 
ay  from  Godric,  from  Esegar,  or  from  .^thelnoth  into 
B  hands  of  the  stranger  Ralph  or  Boger.     With  what 
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I    the  stranger  whom  the  law  of  the  Conquest  looked  on  as  ohap.  xxn. 
his  heir.     The  lord^s  witnes&es  of  either  race  are  alike 
ready  to  go   on   their   lord's  behalf  to   the   stem    trial 
enjoined  on  each  race  by  its  own  custom.     The  English- 
man ofifers  his  body  to  the  ordeal ;  the  Frenchman  offers 
his  to  the  wager  of  battle.^    And  nothing  sets  before  us  Legal 
more  clearly  than  the  language  of  the  Survey  the  perfect  S«ndi  and 
legal  equality  between  all   men,  of  whatever  race,   who  E'^glis^- 
lived  under  William's  law.     If,  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  land.  Englishmen  had  given  way  to  Normans, 
that    was    in    William's    eyes    an    unhappy    accident ; 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  was  at 
least  not  to  be  found  in  any  legal  preference  given  to 
Normans   over  Englishmen.     King  Willinm'n   [^  i  f ml*  rr*; 
French  and  English,  received   their  lands  of  the   same 
grantor  and   according   to  the  same  law.     TTiat  grantor 
was  the  King  of  the  -Knglish ;  that  law  was  the  ancient 
Taw    »f    El^glaprti     To    that    law    every  subject    of^  ihefA^fe"" 

*~         .  Tiearing, 

English  Crown,  whether  bom  or  not  within  the  four  seas  according 
of  Britain,  had  an  equal  right  to  appeal.     The  claim  of  j^^ 
Norman   against  Norman,  of  Norman   against   English-  g»ated  to 
man,  was  heard;   but  the  claim  of  Englishman  against 
Englishman,   of  Englishman   against   Norman,  was  also 
heard  ;  nay  Norman  and  Englishman  alike  were  heard  when 
they  brought  their  claims  against  King  William  himself. 
What  was  law  in  the  days  of  Eadward  remained  law  in  Changes 
the  days  of  William ;  the  Survey  ever  and  anon  speaks  m  far  as 
of   change   with    a    kind    of  conservative   horror,    as   if  "^'^^  "^' 
whatever  was  other  than  it  had  been  in  Eadward's  days 
was  branded  as  wrongful  on  the   face  of  it.     As  far  as 
outward  names  and  formulae  went,  every  care  was  taken 
to   make  the   change   involved   in  the   establishment  of 
the  foreign  King  and  the   foreign  land-owners  seem   as 
slight  as  might  be  to  the  conquered  people. 

^  See,  among  many  other  cases,  ii.  146  &,  190. 
VOL.  V.  E 
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osAP.  xxn.     het  me  not  be  thoaght  to  nte  too  highly  the  value  <A 

^^  ^l    names  and  fomiB  and  legal  fictionB.     Still  leea  let  me  be 

tha  htzd-    thought  to  think  too  lightly  of  the  changes  which  followed 

OKued  b;    on  the  Conquest,  or  of  the  immediate  wretchedness  which 

qoLt    "     ^"^  wTonght  by  it.      Those  changes,  that  wretchedness, 

can  hardly  he  rated  too  highly  in  degree,  bnt  it  is  eaay 

to  fancy  them  to  have  been  quite  different  in  kind  from 

what  they   really  were.      We  can   hardly   overrate   the 

amount  of  wretchedness  which  was  caused  at  the  moment, 

or  the  importance  of  the  changes  which  were  wrong'fat  in 

the  long  run,  by  the  process  of  depriving  oil  the  chief 

land-owners  in  the  country  of  their  lands  and  granting  tjioee 

1  lands  to  strangers.     But  we  may  easily  mistake  what  was 

really  a  system  of  legal  confiscations  and  legal  gp-ante, 

harsh   no  doubt   and   unrighteous,  hut  still  carried  out 

strictly  according  to  the  letter  of  the  htw,  for  a  mere 

scramble  of  brigands,  in  which  every  foreign  soldier  got 

ThoM         what  be  could  lay  his  hands  npon.     In  some  respects  the 

hdditeaed  '^gal  and  orderly  trans&r  of  lands  and  offices  from  natives  to 

^^  j,^      strangers  which  went  on  step  by  step  during  the  whole  of 

wiiliMo'*    William's  reign  may  have  been  harder  to  bear  than  if  the 

land  had  been  haudttl  over  to  mere  anarchy  and  violence. 
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transfer  to  the  struiger  moBt  have  been  the  not  uncommon  ca*p.  xxii. 
transfer  to  men  of  their  own  race  who  had  won  the  favour  ^j^j^-, 
of  the  Conqueror  by  Bubmiesions  which  could  hardly  fail  toEnglu^ 
have  been  unworthy.   When  men  saw  ThoTUlI  of  Warwick, 
Wiggod  of  Wallingford,  and  Eadward  of  Saliabary  glutted 
with  the  spoils  of  Englishmen  trner  and  braver  than  them- 
selves, it  must  have  been  a  sight  even  more  bitter  than  to  see 
the  exaltation  of  men  who  were  at  least  foreign  enemies  and 
not  home-bred  traitors.     But  the  &cts  which  the  Survey 
so  clearly  teaches  as,  that  some  Englishmen  contrirad,  by 
whatever  means,  to  hold  their  own  among  the  conquerors, 
and  that  the  conquerors  themselves  had  in  a  manner  to 
become  Englishmen  and  to  hold  all  that  they  had  accord- 
ing to  the  ancieM  laws  of  England,  though  they  might  Oood  effect  I 
make  the  bondage  bitterer  for  the  moment,  were  in  thcfit^o^^l 
end  the  means  of  wiping  out  the  bondage  and  all  that """  *""*■      I 
came  of  it.     The  strongly  legal  turn  of  William's  own 
mind,  his  strict  regard  for  at  least  a  formal  justice,  had  Fiuionacll 
no  small  share  in  forwardiog  the  work  of  makiug  Normans  „^^^  I 
and  Englishmen  one.     And  they  had  no  small  share  to<*^ij^fl 
in  filing  the  way  in  which  that  work  should  be  carried  tbem.     (j 
out.    They  ruled  that  it  should  be  done,  not  by  changing 
Englishmen  into  Normans,  but  by  changing  Normans  into 
Englishmen,  i  No  time  indeed  is  so  bitter  for  the  moment  as  Analngy 
the  time  when  wrong  puta  on  the  garb  of  right,  when  the  wiU^ 

forms  of  law  and  justice  are  changed  into  instruments  of  f*;?^?? 
.  .  .  .    ^^  Eighth, 

oppression.    So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century ;  so  it  was  in 

the  sixteenth.   In  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  1 

England  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  despot  who  knew  how  I 

to  do  bis  worst  deeds  under  the  form  of  law.     In  both  I 

cases  it  might  seem  that  the  substance  was  gone  for  ever, 

and  that  the  shadow  would  soon  dwindle  away  after  it. 

It  might  seem  that  flesh  and  spirit  had  wholly  passed 

away,  and  that  the  dry  bones  could  never  live  again.     But 

BO  it  was  not  to  be.     In  each  case  a  day  came  when  fonn 


ened  t^ 


^.  aDd.Eubfitance  were  again  joined  togetlier,  when  the  diy 
bones  stood  up  again,  quickened  once  more  into  fiesh  and 
blood,  and  with  the  breath  of  life  in  their  nostrila.  To  the 
legal  tyranny  of  William  in  one  age,  to  the  legal  tyranny 
of  Henry  in  another,  we  owe  that  the  unbroken .  life  of 
English  law  and  English  freedom  has  never  been  wholly 
snapped  asunder.  Truly  the  more  both  Williain  and 
Henry  spake  of  law  the  more  they  did  unlaw;  bat, 
because  they  still  had  law  in  their  mouths,  they  paved  the 
way  for  those-  who  had  law  not  only  in  thdr  mootba  but 
in  their  hearts.  To  the  strict  formalism  of  William's 
government  of  which  the  legal  fictions  of  Domesday  aie 
the  mouth-piece,  to  the  caprice  which  made  Henry  love 
ever  to  have  Judges  and  Juries  and  Parliaments  and  Synods 
as  the  accomplices  of  his  foulest  deeds,  we  owe  it  that 
the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth  centm^  and  the  beroee  of  tite 
seventeenth  could  withstand  the  despotism  of  tlieir  weaker 
sDcceesors  in  the  name  of  the  yet  living  law  of  England- 
It  was  because  William  in  one  age  and  Henry  in  anoiiier 
had  preserved  the  form  in  trampling  on  the  Babetuuse,  tlut 
PHtzwalter  in  one  age  and  Hampden  in  the  other  conld 
draw  their  swords,  not  for  what  was  new,  but  for  what  was 
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CHAPTEE    XXIIL 

THB  NORMAN  KINGS  IN  ENGLAND.^ 

1 08  7-1 154. 

Y  this  time  we  have  learned  the  true  nature  of  the  great  William's 
work  of  William  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England^  goes^ 
and  we  have  traced  out  his  life  and  rule  in  both  lands  J*^^** 
from  his  cradle  at  Falaise  to  his  grave  at  Caen.     But  it  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  William  that  the  history  of  his 
deeds  does  not  end  with  the  history  of  his  own  life,  but 
that,   in   a   sense   almost  peculiar   to   himself,   his   work 

'  During  the  sixty-seven  years  contained  in  this  Chapter  we  lose  some  of 
onr  authorities  and  gain  others.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  goes  on  during 
the  whole  time,  and  gives  us  the  history  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the 
First  in  detail.  The  reign  of  Stephen  is  confused  and  fragmentary,  and  the 
Chronicle  fails  us  altogether  at  the  coming  of  Henry  the  Second.  We  are 
thus  left  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  any  writer  in  our  own 
tongue.  Florence  fails  us  in  1 1 1 7  ;  but  a  valuable  contemporary  continuation 
carries  us  to  1141,  when  it  too  becomes  fragmentary.  The  enlarged  version 
of  Florence  by  Simeon  of  Durham  goes  on  to  1129.  Orderic,  now  a  strictly 
contemporary  writer,  leaves  off  at  1 141.  William  of  Malmesbury,  now  also 
strictly  contemporary,  carries  on  his  Gesta  Regum  to  the  death  of  Henry  ; 
his  three  books  of  Historia  Novella  carry  on  the  history  to  1151.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  is  contemporary  at  least  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Stephen,  ends  with  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  authorities  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  lead  us  nearly  to  the  end  of 
our  period,  some  of  them  increasing  in  value  as  they  go  on.  We  get  also  some 
new  helps.  For  the  reign  of  Rufus  and  for  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry,  we  have  the  precious  writings  of  Eadmer,  the  English-bom 
biographer  of  Anselm,  both  his  formal  Life  of  the  saint  and  his  fiur  more 
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OH.  xziii.  lived  after  him.     Other  conquerors,  coaqnerors,  many  of 

Conipw-     them,  on  a  wider  field  than  William,  have  affected  the 

wiiiimm     coorse   of  all   later  hiator^  in  a  way  that  Detther  Nor- 

Gonqueron.  '"^'^  ^^^  English   vanity  can   venture  to  mainttun   that 

William  has  done.     He  cannot,  in  a  view  of  tmiTenal 

history,  claim  to  have  left  hia  impress  on  all  time  like 

Alexander,  Csesar,  Constantine,  and  Charles.     Hia  work, 

aft«r  all,  was   bounded   \>y  a  single   island  and  a  small 

spedtUj    portion  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.     Bat,  within  that 

clumber  of  ^''^P^'^^^^^'y  n&rrow   range,  William    wronght  a   work 

^™^''   which,  in  one  sense  indeed,  has  been  far  more  abiding 

than  theirs.     Of  each  of  those  Lords  of  the  Worid  we  may 

say  that  the  influence  of  his  work  has  been  eternal,  but 

that  his  work   itself  has   fallen   in  pieces.     Bnt   within 

Tklusble  Historu  Nara,  These  na  the  fbreruniier*  of  thoM  Titt  stora  tt 
writmgi  of  the  sune  kind  which  diBtisgnish  the  reign  of  Hanij  the  Socond. 
In  the  Uter  part  of  our  period,  the  kuonjmoiw  writer  of  the  G«st«  Bt^taii 
givei  us  k  detailed  aocount  of  the  euif  put  of  Stejdien's  ndgn,  bnt  beoamn 
ftagmeiituy  »tiA  brealu  off  In  ita  latter  part.  HiI*  writer  in  tlie  iiilimal  of 
Stqihen  must  be  compared  tliToughoat  with  WiUiam  of  MalmBibiiiy,  who 
write*  Id  the  iutereit  of  hii  own  patron  Eari  Bobatt.  The  reign  of  Stqilien 
ia  alio  recorded  by  the  two  northern  writen  Richard  and  John  of  Hexham, 
and  we  have  a  aeparate  tract  b;  .^tlielred  of  ffleTam  on  the  Battle  of 
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William's  island  world,  in  the  Empire  where  he  could  be  oh.  xxiit. 

at  once  King  and  Csesar,  not  only  has  the  influence  of 

his  work   been  eternal,  but  his  work  itself  still  abides. 

His  work  has  been  more  lasting,  because  it  has  been  in  Conserva- 

some  sort  less  brilliant.     Almost  alone  among  <M)nquerors,  ^f^^. 

he   conquered,    neither  to   destroy  nor  to  found,  but   to  l**™'» 

Conquest. 

continue.  The  monarchy  of  England,  in  the  shape  which 
it  has  taken  ever  since  William's  day,  has  been  William's 
work.  But  it  has  been  his  work,  it  has  received  from 
him  a  new  life  and  a  lasting  character,  because  he  was 
content,  not  to  wipe  out,  but  carefully  to  preserve,  the 
old  laws  and  constitution,  the  very  titles  and  formulse, 
of  the  realm  which  he  claimed  as  his  lawful  heritage. 
The  legal  fictions  of  Domesday,  the  formula  of  the 
antecessor^  the  calm  assumption  of  Eadward  as  the  imme- 
diate antecessor  of  William,  bear  witness  to  something 
more  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  actual  details  of  the 
Conquest  were  carried  out.  They  set  forth  in  truth  the  Ite  bearing 
great  lesson  of  the  continuity  of  English  history ;  they  t^uitt^jj^ 
teach  us,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  William  himself,  that  E^^^^ 

history. 

it  is  not  with  the  coming  of  William  that  the  history  or  the 
law  of  England  began.     But  they  set  forth  too  the  harder 
lesson,  the  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  that  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  coming  of  William  that  we  owe  our  unbroken  con- 
nexion with  Alfred,  Ecgberht,  and  Cerdic.     It  is  owing  to 
the    momentary  overthrow,   to   the    seeming    momentary 
destruction,  of  our  old  kingship,  our  old  freedom,  our  old  . 
national  being,  that  we  have  been  able,  more  truly  than  I 
any   other    European   nation,   to    keep    them    all    as   an 
unbroken  possession   for   eight  centuries  after  they  had 
seemed  to  perish.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Norman  The  old 
Conquest  has,  in  its  results,  been  the  best  preserver  ofg^^^^^^ 
the    older    life    of   Emjland.      When    we    compare    ourP^®*«rved 

by  the 

history  with  that  of  nations  which  never  underwent  the  Norman 
like    foreign    conquest,   with    our   kinsfolk    in    Germany    ^^^^    ' 


cB-ixm. 

G«naui; 


Nonnan 
Conqneat 
deBtractJTB 
in  the  caao 
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• 
and  Scandinavia,  we  see  that,  thnagli  that  very  fiM^ugn  I 
conquest,  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  on  m.  political 
bein^  far  more  unbroken  than  they  hare.  We  have  not 
bad,  like  Germany,  to  reconstruct  cor  natiooal  hning, 
after  being  eplit  in  pieces  for  ages.  We  have  not  bad, 
like  the  Scandinavian  Idngdoms,  to  set  np  onr  freedom 
again  as  something'  new,  or  at  least  restored,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  acknowledged  despotism. 
That  this  difference  we  owe  to  the  Norman  Cooqaest, 
that,  owing  it  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  owe  it 
nuduly  to  the  perGonal  action  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, is  the  thesis  which  I  shall  strive  to  make  good 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  my  last  volume.  Li 
one  point  alone  can  I  see  that  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
man has  done  us  lasting  harm.  One  direct,  thoogfa 
not  immediate,  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  have  eEcaped,  has  been  the 
tasting  corruption  on  English  lips  of  the  conunon  mother- 
tongue. 
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are  not  a  few  direct  points  of  likeness.     The  reign  of  ch.  xxui. 
Theodorie  in  Italy,  like  the  reign  of  William  in  England,  Legal 

,  fictioiiB  of 

was  a  reign  of  legal  notions.     The  theory  according  to  the  reign  of 
which  William   lawfully  succeeded  to  the  crown   of  his 

His 

cousin  Eadward  was  a  fiction  not  more  transparent  than  commiBsion 
the  theory  according  to  which  the  King  of  the  East-Groths  E^pen^. 
entered  Italy  by  an  Imperial  commission,  as  a  Boman 
Patrician  sent  to  win  back  a  lost  province  of  the  Empire 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Tyrant  Odoacer.^    The  nature  of  Ckmiraet 
the  two  fictions  was  opposite.     It  was  as  needM  for  the  ^e  legal 
position  of  Theodorie  that  he  should  not  give  himself  out  ^^^j*** 
as  King  of  the  Italians  ^  as  it  was  needful  for  the  position  cases. 
of  William  that  he  should  give  himself  out  as  King  of  the 
English.      But  it  was  on  a  legal  fiction^  on  a  system  of 
decorous  formulae  which  veiled  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
truth  Kings  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  the  power  of 
Theodorie  and  the  power  of  William  alike  rested.   And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  difierent  nature  of  the 
legal  fiction  in  the  two  cases  which  led  to  the  difierence  in 
character  and  duration  between  the  dominion  founded  by 
Theodorie  and  the  dominion  founded  by  William.     The  Self- 
legal   fiction   under  which  Theodorie   set  forth  was   one  nature  of 
which  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty.     The  Tl^fodonc's 

.  .        position. 

Imperial  commission  by  which  alone  the  Gothic  King 
claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  might  be  withdrawn  by  the 
authority  which  had  granted  it.  The  Imperial  claims 
were  not  likely  to  be  heard  of  as  long  as  the  Gothic 
monarchy   was    strong,   but  they    were   sure   to  be   put 


'  Some  passages  on  this  head  will  be  found  collected  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review  for  October,  187a,  p.  325.  See  especially  the  description  of 
Theodorie' 8  mission  given  by  the  anonymous  writer  at  the  end  of 
Ammianus  (717  ed.  Gronovius).  The  story  is  told  in  the  same  spirit  by 
Jordanes,  57. 

'  This  title  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided,  even  when  Jordanes  comes  as 
near  to  it  as  '*  Gothorum  Homanorumque  regnator.**  See  the  article  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  already  quoted,  p.  325. 
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OH.  ixui.  foTirard,  and  very  vigoroaslj  and  efiectivelf  they  n'ere  pat 

forward,  as  sooa  as  the  Gothic  mooarchy  became  weak. 

Inherent     But  the  legal  fiction  by  which  William  claimed  the  Eng- 

!|^^|^',    Hsh  Crown  contained  in  it  no  ench  elements  of  destroctjon. 

podtkiit.      jj;  ^3g  (jQg  which,  in  its  own  nature,  conld  not  faQ  to  grow 

stronger  and  stronger.    William  gave  himself  out,  neither 

as  a  foreign  conqueror  norastherepresentataTeofati  abseot 

over-lord,  but  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Kings  who 

had  gone  before  him.  As  he  and  his  dynasty  became  settled 

in  the  land,  as  the  immediate  effecta  of  the  foreign  Conqnest 

wore  away,  the  fiction  ceased  to  be  a  fiction.    The  King  by 

the  edge  of  the  sword  came  in  tjntb  to  be,  what  he  claimed 

to  be,  King  according  to  the  law  of  England.     And  tlie 

different  natures  of  the  legal  fictions  by  which  Theodorie 

claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  William  to  reign  in  England 

aSected  their  position  and  the  dnration  of  tbeii  dominion 

The  old      in  another  way.     Each  came  professing,  and  each  came,  we 

Jl^^^J^    may  believe,  really  purposing,  to  rule  according  to  the  lam 

both  cMcs.  of  the  land  in  which  he  found  himself.     In  the  case  of  the 

Goth,  the  question  between  Boman  and  Gothic  law  oonld 

hardly  arise ;    Ataulf  had  found  out  before  him  that  it 

was  only  by  the  laws  of  Rome  that  the  world  could  be 
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that  of  William  oomea  oat  most  strongly.    The  Italians  oa.  xxm. 
could    hardly  look   on    the    Goths   as    enemies.     They 
had  won  no  victory  over   any  Italian    army^  nor  was 
any  Italian  dispossessed  of  his  lands  in  order  to  enrich 
them.      The  victories    won    by  the    barbarian    host    of 
Theodoric  were  won  wholly  over  the  barbarian  Host  of 
Odoacer.    The  lands  which  Odoacer  had  already  distributed  ^^^ 
among  his  followers  stood  ready  to  reward  the  followers  of  made  by 
Theodoric  without  any  furtiber  disturbance  of  Roman  owners.^  Theodoric 
The  man  who  was  at  once  Soman  Patrician  and  Gothic  IjoUtioii  of 

theOotlui 

King  kept  his  Boman  and  his  Gothic  subjects  separate ;  in  itufy. 
they  lived  apart,  each  nation  according  to  its  own  law, 
and  the  common  ruler  of  both  stood  ready  in  case  of  need 
to  do  equal  justice  between  them.  In  Theodoric's  view, 
repose  and  dignity  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Boman,  while  the 
toils  of  government  and  warfare  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Goth. 
The  Boman  had  but  to  enjoy  his  own  in  peace,  while  the 
Goth  stood  by  as  his  armed  defender.  The  splendour  and 
dignity  of  government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boman  Consul;  it  was  only  the  toils  of  the  ruler  which 
the  Gothic  King  took  for  his  own  share.^  While  the  great 
King  himself  lived,  we  may  believe  that  such  a  picture 
as  this  was  more  than  a  dream,  more  than  a  theory. 
But  when  his  strong  hand  was  taken  away,  all  was  Overthrow 
changed.  The  Goths  had  no  root  in  the  land ;  they  were  Gothic 
but  a  foreign  army  encamped  on  Italian  soil.  Presently  P^^®'- 
they  were  felt  to  be,  not  only  a  foreign  army  but  an 
hostile  army,  and  they  were  cut  off  in  warfare  with  other 
foreign  armies  whom  the  abiding  magic  of  a  name  caused 
Italy  to  look  on  as  countrymen  and  deliverers.  The  fol- 
lowers of  William,  on  the  other  hand,  had  won  their 
victory  over  Englishmen.  It  was  only  at  the  cost  of 
Englishmen  that  the  share  which  they  had  borne  in  con- 

*  ProkopuM,  BelL  GoUl  Li.  '  Caariodonuy  vi.  i ;  vii.  3. 
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qaering  England  could  be  rewarded.  Hence,  while  & 
leigu  of  Tlieodoric  was  a  reig^i  of  peace  and  faappinen, 
the  reign  of  William  was  a  reign  of  grief  and  oppresgioB, 
a  reign  of  robbery  and  slangliter.  But  for  the  very  reawa 
that  the  beginnings  of  the  Norman  rule  jn  Bngland  wen 
BO  much  darker  than  the  beginnings  of  the  Gothic  nlMP 
Italy,  the  Norman  rule  in  England  took  root  and 
be  a  Norman  rule,  while  the  Gothic  rule  in  Italy  wai 
out  almost  within  the  memory  of  those  who  had  seea^li 
beginnings.  The  Goths,  standing  apart  as  a  foreign  army 
for  the  defence  of  Italy,  never  became  Bomana.  The 
Normans,  dividing  among  themselves  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land to  he  held  according  to  English  law,  became  English- 
men with  wonderful  speed.  We  might  stop,  not  withont 
advantage,  to  compare  the  personal  characters  of  the  great 
Goth  and  the  great  Norman.  The  death  of  Waltheof  mi^ 
be  set  against  the  deaths  of  Boetius  and  Symmachns ; 
but  if  the  ciirly  days  of  William  form  a  bri^t  oos- 
trast  to  the  tnrbulent  youth  of  Theodoric  and  to  the 
treacherous  slanghtcr  of  Odoacer  by  his  own  band,'  tbe 
Italian  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  reign  of  a  trae  &ther 
of  his  people,  has  nothing  like  the  harrying  of  North- 
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his  Crown  to  his  descendants  for  ever,  but  it  proved  in  the  oh.  xxiii. 
end  the  means  of  preserving  the  freedom  and  the  national  life 
of  England.  The  well  nigh  despotic  power  which  William 
handed  on  to  his  successors  woke  up  again  the  spirit  which 
a  milder  rule  might  have  lulled  to  sleep.  And,  when  the 
day  of  uprising  came,  the  ancient  sons  of  the  soil  found 
worthy  comrades  and  leaders  in  the  descendants  of  the 
men  among  whom  William  had  parted  out  the  lands  of 
their  forefathers,  comrades  whose  hearts  were  now  found 
to  be  as  truly  English  as  their  own. 

The  Italian  and  Sicilian  conquests  made  by  Norman  ad-  Compari- 
venturers  in  William's  own  day  have  been  more  than  once  tween  the 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  History.     In  JJ^onnan 

•^  •'  Conquest 

them  too  we  may  see  the  force  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  in  En^^d 
captive  Leo  the  Ninth,  or  one  of  his  successors,  was  made  to 
confirm  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  his  captors,  and  to 
grant  out  both  Apulia  and  the  as  yet  untouched  land  of 
Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.^  The  only  question  is 
whether  so  impudent  a  pretext  as  this  has  any  right  to  the 
name  even  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  formal  right  of  the  Effects  of 
Emperor  Zeno  to  send  a  Patrician  to  rule  Italy  in  his  iayegiJ^ire^ 
name  could  not  be  denied.  Eadward  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  the  kingdom  of  England^  but  he  had  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  its  disposal,  and  to  claim  the  Crown  of 
England  by  virtue  of  his  alleged  bequest  was  at  least  less 
monstrous  than  to  claim  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  by  virtue  of  a  grant  &om  the  Bishop  of  the  Old 
Rome.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  papal  grant 
did  much  to  advance  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  that  it  did  much  to  enable  their 
conquests  to  take  the  form  of  an  united  and  regular 
kingdom.  StiU  the  grant  of  Leo  did  but  give  a  shadow  of 
legal  sanction  to  a  process  of  conquest  which  had  already 

'  See  Geoffiey  MalAterra,  i.  14  (Muratori,  v.  553) ;  William  of  Apulia, 
ii.  400  (Pertz,  ix.  262), 
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begun.  Both  Theodoric  and  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
annooDced  to  the  world  their  purposes,  and  the  justificatias 
of  those  purposee,  before  they  set  forth  on  their  sevenl 
expeditions.  And,  like  the  claim  of  Theodoric,  bat  onUb 
the  claim  of  William,  the  papal  inrestitnre  of  the  Normu 
in  Italy  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  power  whidi 
it  had  once  strengthened.  The  nominal  over-lordship  of 
Leo  became  a  terrible  reality  in  the  bands  of  those  Pmtifi 
of  the  thirteenth  century  who  professed  to  dispose  of  the 
vaasal  crown  at  their  will,  and  who  sent  crusading  armiei 
to  enforce  their  grants.  In  some  points  then  the  Angeria 
Conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  has  more  likeness  to  Wil- 
liam's Conquest  of  England  than  to  their  earlier  conqneat 
by  William's  own  oountrjrmen.  William  set  forth  as  a 
Crusader  before  the  true  Crusades  had  began.  Charles 
of  Anjou  set  forth  as  a  Crusader,  when  Crusades  had 
already  begun  to  be  turned  away  from  their  tme  otgect 
In  each  case  the  spiritual  power  hacked  up  the  ambition 
of  the  temporal  prince,  but  the  immediate  relations  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  reversed  in  the  two 
cases.  William  claimed  the  English  Crown,  and  the  &r- 
seeing-  policy  of  Htldebrand  saw  that  to  support  his  claim 
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pereonal  virtues  of  the  man,  little  as  it  did  in  either  case  oh.  xxiu. 
to  soften  the  hardness  of  the  rnler.     Yet  b;  the  side  of 
Charles  William   might   pass  for  gentle,     York  and  Le  Charin'a 
Mans  were  lost  and  won  again,  bat  their  recovery  was  not  m™^. 
marked   by  each  cold-blooded   slaag^ter  as  marked   the 
hour  when  the  entiy  of  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  second 
day  of  Massaliot  freedom.^     Conradin  and  Frederick  of  Beheading 
Aostrift  were    foes    more   to   be    dreaded   than    Eadgar  f,,,^^ ' 
and  Eadwine,  but  their  beheading  at  Charles's  bidding 
stands  out  in  contrast  with   the  conduct  of  the   Con- 
queror,  who  never  sent  men  to  the   scafibld   for  with- 
standing him  in  open  battle.    The  general  government  of 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  more  oppressive  than  that 
of  William,   and    the   immediate   cause    of  the   Sicilian 
revolt  shows  that  Charles  was  less  zealous  than  William 
to   put    down    a    class    of  outrages  of  which    neither 
was  guilty  in   his  own  person.     He  had   his  reward  in 
seeing  with  hie  own  eyes  half  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
conquered    rent   away   from    him    and   his   house.     The  Compui- 
diSerences   between   the  later  histories  of  England   and  dynMtie« 
of   the    Two    Sicilies     belong     perhaps   to    causes    over  ^1?|'*^  *•? 
which    neither   Charles    nor  William   had    any   control.  »nd  by 
Southern   Italians,   Normans  and   Frenchmen   settled   in 
Southern  Italy,  had  not  the  same  means  for  keeping  up 
a  vigorous  national  life  as   Fnglishmen  and  Anglicized 
Normans.     Yet  William  and  Charles  were  alike  in  this. 
Each  was  able,   by   help   of  a   legal   fiction,  by  help  of 
a  papal  blessing,  to  leave  behind  him  a  lasting  d3maBty 
in  the  land  which  he  conquered.     The  dynasty  founded  by 
Charles  was  at  least  more  long-lived  than  the  d3masty 
founded  by  Theodortc.     The  dynasty  founded  by  William 
abides  among  us  still. 

The  distinctive  feature  then  of  William's  Conquest  is  Gradu*l 
that  its  resulto  have  been,  above  those  of  all  other  con-  effecia  of 
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quGBts,  lostiDg  and  unbroken.  WUliani'a  entay  was  made 
by  force,  hat  its  effects  bare  been  wrought  silently  aad 
peacefully.  In  many  respects  the  result  of  WiUiam's  Con- 
quest was  merely  to  strengthen  and  hasten  tendencief 
which  wore  already  at  work  in  England,  In  some  cuea 
its  efiect  was  to  harmonize  and  to  reconcile  tenden- 
cies which  in  their  own  nature  were  conflicting.  Thus, 
before  Wilham  came,  England  was  making  swift  step* 
in  the  direction  of  closer  national  unity,  and  thereby  of 
greater  antbority  in  the  common  centres  of  unily,  in 
the  common  King  of  the  whole  English  people,  in 
the  common  Witenagemot  of,  the  whole  lEInglish  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  England  was  also  tending  towards  thoM 
fendal  notions  and  relations  which  in  other  lands  did  bo 
much  to  break  up  all  national  unity  and  to  weaken  tiie 
power  of  all  common  central  institutions.  Here  were  two 
conflicting  tendencies.  Had  they  been  lefl  to  their  own 
devclopcment,  without  any  compressing  force  from  withoot, 
they  might  have  wrought  the  same  result  in  Englaiid 
which  they  did  in  France.  We  might  have  sees,  as  in 
France,  the  kingdom  split  up  into  a  number  of  practdcally 
independent  principalities,  to  be  joined  together  in  aftertimea, 
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^reat  6em6t  of  Salisbury  *  saved  us  from  the  worst  evils  oh.  xxm, 
of  feudalism  as  they  showed  themselves  in  other  lands,  ^^f 
William  carried  out  the  work  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  to  man. 
its  full  accomplishment.     He  made  England  truly  one,  and  ^fj^*""*^ 
he   settled^  for   many  ages   at  least,  the  great  question  kingdom 

•%.T      t  -1-113     1  1      established 

between   Southern  and  Northern   England,  between  the  by  William. 
West-Saxon  and  the  Dane.     It  would  be  true^  though  it  He  decides 
might  sound  paradoxical,  to  say  that  the  Norman  Conquest  question 
made  England  Saxon.     The  harrying  of  Northumberland  J^^J^^ 
finished  the  work  which  Ecgberht  had  begun,  and  which  and 
the  West-Saxon  conquerors  of  the  tenth  century,  Eadward  England, 
and  JBthelstan  and  Eadmund,  had  carried  on.     William,  William 
the  descendant  of  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  the  destroyer  of  oessorof 
the  last  of  West-Saxon  heroes,  showed  himself  as  the  true  ^®  ^•^ 

'  ^  Saxon 

successor  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  which  he  claimed  to  Kings, 
represent.     When  the  King  wore  his  crown  at  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Westminster,  it  was  emphatically  the  crown 
of  Cerdic,  of  Ceawlin,  and  of  -Alfred  that  he  wore.^     From 
his  day  no  man  doubted  that  England  was  a  realm  which 
none  could  tear  asunder.     And   from    his   day    no   man 
doubted  where  the  headship  of  that  realm  lay,  and  that 
York  was  doomed  to  bow  to  Winchester  and  London.     It  Modem 
is  only  quite  lately  that  the  balance  has  been  in  some  Northern 
measure  restored.     The  great  commercial  and  political  de-  England, 
velopement  of  modern  days  has  given  back  to  Northern 
England  an  importance  which  it  bad  not  held  since  the 
Bretwaldas  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  Danish  Kings 
and  Earls  of  the  tenth. 

*  See  vol.  IT.  p.  695. 

*  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Gest.  Pont.  209),  after  remarking  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  speech  of  the  North  of  England,  adds,  "  Quod 
propter  viciniam  barbararum  gentium,  et  propter  remotionem  regum,  quon- 
dam Anglorum  modo  Normannorum,  contigit,  qui  magis  ad  austrum  quam  ad 
aquilonem  diversati  noscuntur."  So  Florence  (1091)  incidentally  assumes 
Wessex  as  the  natural  dwelling-place  of  William  Hufiis ;  ''Post  hsec  rex  de 
Northyrobria  per  Merciam  in  West-Saxoniam  rediit."  There  had  been  no 
special  mention  of  Wessex  before. 

VOL.  V.  F 
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In  fnture  Chapters  of  this  Tolame  it  will  be  my 
to  trace  out  the  lasting  effects  of  Williua's  Conqnect  as 
our  laws  and  constitution,  our  BO<nal  and  relig^iu  hiEt4>iy, 
our  language  and  our  architecture.  But,  besidea  the  efifrt 
which  William 'e  Conquest  had  on  all  these  things  we  mnit 
remember  that  William  founded  a  dynasty.  And  as  eveij 
later  King  has  sprung  of  William's  blood,  that  dynasty  in 
one  sense  has  gone  on  to  our  own  time.  Still  there  is  cat 
period  of  our  history  which  is  emphatically  the  time  of  Hk 
rule  of  William's  immediate  family.  It  is  in  strictneaa  Hm 
Norman  period  of  English  history,  the  time  when  we  wen 
ruled  by  Kings  who  were  strictly  Norman  by  birth,  descent, 
or  adoption.  It  was  a  time  when  the  rule  of  the  King  of  tlw 
English  was  not  wholly  insular,  as  it  had  been  before  and 
as  it  was  to  be  again,  and  when  it  was  not  as  yet  that  wide 
dominion,  insular  and  continental,  of  which  England  and 
Normandy  formed  but  two  parts  out  of  many.  It  was  a  time 
when  England  and  Normandy  formed  the  whole  donunioa 
of  their  common  King  and  Doke,  and  when,  thoogli  his 
diplomacy  might  reach  much  further,  his  warfiue  was  mainly 
waged  either  to  keep  rivals  out  of  hie  own  dominions,  or 
to  preserve  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  border-lands  of 
Scotland,  WaleB,  and  Maine.     And,  more  than  this,  it 
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the  son  of  William's  dM^RSr,  was  not  in   strictness  a  0B.zxni. 
member   of    William's   house.     But    he   had    practically  ®*2^^ 
become  one  of  William's  house  by  adoption.     Brought  up  NoimaiL 
at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  bound  to  him  by  the  close  and 
endearing  tie  of  a  sister's  son,  carefully  seeking  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  of  both  races,  Stephen 
was  in  truth  as  much  Norman^  as  much  English^  as  if  he 
had  come  of  the  male  line  of  the  Conqueror.     He  was  cer- 
tainly more  Norman,  more  English,  than  the  Kings  who 
came  immediately  afber  him.     The  difficulty  is  that  it  was  Character 
only  for  a  few  years  that  Stephen  can  be  said  to  have^^g^ 
reigned  at  all ;  the  greater  part  of  his  nominal  reign  must  i'35-ii54- 
be  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  anarchy^  parting  off  the  period 
represented  by  Henry  the  First  from  the  period  which 
begins  with  Henry  the  Second.    With  the  accession  of  the  Foreign 
Angevin  dynasty  a  new  state  of  things  begins.     England  ^f  the 
and  Normandy  were  for  a  short  time  merely  members  of  a  ^?^7*" 
vast  dominion  which  seemed  likely  to  grow  into  a  common 
kingdom  of  Gaul  and   Britain.     The  final  result  of  this  Sepwaiion 
state  of  things  was  that  England  and  Normandy  parted  mandy  and 
asunder,  that  Normandy  became  part  of  the  French  king-  England, 
dom,  while  England  again  became  the  island  Empire,  holding 
for  some  ages  a  greater  or  less  part  of  Gaul  as  a  dependency 
of  England  beyond  the  sea.     Within  the  land  the  dominion  Fuaion  of 
of  strangers — strangers  often  no  less  to  Normandy  than  to  England. 
England — had  the  effect  of  making  all  the  natives  of  England, 
of  whatever  blood  or  speech,  feel  and  act  as  countrymen. 
The  time  during  which  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
may  be  looked  upon  as  visibly  working  thus  divides  itself 
into  two  easily  marked  periods.   The  first  takes  in  the  reigns  Fbsi 
of  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  so  &r  as  ^^^Tn^^. 
we  can  say  that  there  was  any  reign  of  Stephen  at  all. 
The  second  period  takes  in  the  reigns  of  the  Angevin  Second 
Kings,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second  till  England  H^J^aTa. 
once  more  thoroughly  becanie  England  under  Edward  the 
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CB.  zzm.  First.  The  fonner  of  these  periods  I  poipose  to  deal  wid 
PWof  Uw  j,^  the  present  Chapter,  in  the  form  of  &  consecative  nui^ 
tive.  But  it  will  not  be  a  narratire  entering  into  the  aunt 
detail  as  that  in  which  I  have  told  the  reigna  of  Sadwiid, 
Harold,  and  William.  It  will  be  one  that  will  dtil 
specially  with  those  events  which  illustrate  the  ethcia 
of  the  Conqnest,  and  the  relations  of  NomuuB  and 
Englishmen  to  one  another.  It  will  answer  to  the  nir- 
ratire  of  the  reigns  of  the  Danish  Kings  which  I  gave 
in  my  first  volume.  The  second  period  will,  fiom  the 
point  of  view  of  this  History,  need  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
sketch,  such  as  the  opening  Chapter  of  my  story,  in 
which  I  pass  lightly  over  the  five  centuries  of  Eng- 
lish histor\'  between  Hengest  and  Bidgar.  And  as, 
between  those  two  Chapters,  I  placed  what  I  had  to  aay  for 
my  present  purpose  about  the  earliest  institntions  ot 
England,  ^o.  between  my  slight  narrative  of  the  Nonnaa 
reigns  after  William  and  my  slighter  sketch  of  the  Ang^evia 
Kingii  down  to  Edward,  I  place  the  Chaptera  vhich  ate 
des:->ned  to  treat,  in  the  form  of  disquisition  rather  than  of 
narrative,  of  the  work  that  was  going  on  between  the 
Conquef't  of  William   and   the  accession   of  Heniy,  tiu 
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founder.     If  the  Conqueror  stands  alone,  or  is  approached  oH.xxin. 
among  his  own  descendants  by  the  great  Edward  only, 
a  place  next  after  theirs  among  the  later  rulers  of  England 
may  safely  be  given  to  Henry  of  Anjou./  William  and  Between 
Henry  each  began  a  great  work,  and  each  handed  on  his  queror  and 
work  to  his  successor  before  the  final  efiects  of  his  work  ^J^^^* 
had  as  yet  had  time  fully  to  show  themselves.     There  is  between 
thus  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  second  King  of  ^^J^ 
each  dynasty,  between  William  the  Red  and  Richard  the  Richard 
Lion- Hearted.    There  is  in  truth  a  good  deal  of  likeness 
between  the  two  men.      In  each  case  a  man   of  great 
natural  gifts^  of  strongly-marked  character,   but  whose 
powers  are  not  directed  to  any  one  great  and  statesman- 
like object,  follows  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order.     In 
both  reigns  England  itself  seems  to  fall  out  of  sight,  as 
compared  with  schemes  of  continental  policy^  continental 
enterprise,  and  continental   conquest.      To  the  long  and 
important  reign  of  Henry  the  First  there  is  nothing  which 
exactly  answers  in  the  Angevin  period.     In  some  points 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  reign  of  Rufus ;  in  other  points 
it  has  a  character  wholly  its  own.     But  the  anarchy  of  Two 
Stephen's  time  answers  to  the  longer  anarchy  of  John  and  anarchy ; 
Henry  the  Third.    Only  it  marks  the  silent  advance  which 
had  been  made  between  the  two  periods  that  the  earlier 
anarchy  sprang  out  of  a  struggle  between  two  competitors 
for  the  Crown,  while  the  later  anarchy  sprang  out  of  a 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  nation.     At  last,  in  two  periodg 
both  cases  alike,  light  comes  out  of  darkness  and  order  out  ^rder, 
of  chaos.     In  the  one  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  again 
restored  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  great  Henry ;  in  the 
other  the  power  of  the  Assembly  of  the  nation  is  again 
restored  in  a  new  form  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  greater 
Edward. 

I  have  said  that  the  reigns  both  of  William  Rufus  and  Comp«ri- 
of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  have  a  specially  un-English  reigtm  of 
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look.  Bat,  if  we  look  below  the  BOr&ce,  ve  ahall  see  flut 
this  is  far  more  true  of  the  teiga  of  Bichatd  than  of  tbc 
TfAgn  of  Kufus.  Richard  has  strangely  become  a  nationil 
hero,  because  his  crusadiDg  exploits  were  held  to  shed  gloiy 
on  the  land  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  bom  and  from  wbieli 
he  drew  bis  highest  title.  Thas  the  reign  of  Richard  m 
really  more  un-English  than  it  seems  in  popular  belief.  Bot 
the  reign  of  .William  Rufos  was  really  less  un-£ng^lish  thin 
it  seems  at  first  sight.  Outwardly  indeed  it  was  a  ragn 
specially  nn-English,  more  so  than  the  reign  which  went 
before  it  or  the  reign  which  followed  it.  It  was  indeed  to 
English  loyalty  and  valour  that  William  Rnfaa  owed  his 
throne;  yet,  after  his  first  delusive  appeal  to  Eng'lidi 
loyalty,  there  was  nothing  in  his  days  which  at  all 
answers  to  the  studied  English  revival  which  marked 
the  reign  of  his  English-born  brother.  The  old  raoe  <^ 
Englishmen  was  dying  out;  the  Bew  race  of  Eafi*Iisbmea 
had  hardly  as  yet  begun  to  show  itself.  Still,  if  William 
Rufus  utterly  belied  his  claim  to  the  ancient  title  of  King 
of  the  English,  few  Kings  were  better  entitled  to  the  new 
title  which  was  just  begimiing  to  creep  in,  the  title  of 
King  of  England.     Hie  personal  policy  was  indeed  mainly 
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Imperial  Crown  to  its  Welsh  and  Scottisli  dependencies  of  <a.xzoi. 
£>reater   importance   than  they  are  in  the  reign   of  the  ^^J*'' 
second  Norman  King.     And  William  Bnjus  is  one  of  the  q^,  ^, 
few  Kings  since  the  days  of  the  Weet-SaxoD  conqnerors  ly^Miw* 
who,  like   Harold  and   Edvrard   the   First,  enlarged  the  En^h 
actnal   English   kingdom   by  the  incorporation   of  lands "™'™™' 
which  had  hitherto  stood  in  a  relation  of  merely  external 
vassalage.     To  have  annexed   Normandy  and   Maine,  to 
have  made  his  over-lord  at  Paris  tremble  lest  his  whole 
realm  should  share  the  same  fate — these  things  were  bnt 
momentary  trinmphs.     But  the  conquest  of  South  Wales, 
the  incorporation  of  Cumberland,  the  restoration  of  Carlisle 
as  a  border  city  and  fortress,  all  these  were  lasting  ad- 
ditions to  the  strength  of  the  English  kingdom.     They 
mark  the  reign  of  William   RnfuB  as   a   time  when,   if 
Englishmen  were  bowed  down  under  a  cmcl  yoke,  England 
at  least  was  mighty  under  a  King  who  knew  how  to  use 
her  might. 

With  the  personal  character  of  William  Rufus  we  are  pBrson*! 
less  concerned  than  with   the   political   character  of  his  ^f  ^ufiu. 
reign.     But  the  character  of  the  man  was  one  which  had 
no  email  effect  on  the  character  of  his  reign.    No  man  ever 
had  a  more  distinct  personality  of  his  own.  The  impression  Nambcr  of 
which  he  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  is  borne  dnt«^^^ut 
witness  to  by  a  store  of  personal  anecdotes  larger  perhaps  ^'^■ 
than  is  to  be  found  of  any  King  before  or  after  him.     We  Hi> 
can  see  the  Red  King,'  in  his  figure  a  caricature  of  his  Jl^^^ice 
father,  short  in  stature,  with   projecting  stomach,  ruddy  "^  •>»i>''^ 
face,  and  restless  eye.     We  can  hear  him,  in  his  merriment 
or  in  his  anger,  casting  about  his  impious  jests  and  shame- 
less mockery  of  his  own  crimes,  or  else  in  his  fierce  wrath 
stammering  out  his  defiance  of  God  and  man.     His  bodily 

'  He  in  "Rex  Rufua,"  "li  reia  Roe,"  in  a  mikriied  wvf,  the  nkkiuune 
being  eyiteimitiaUJy  lued,  klnwet  H  if  it  were  >  real  uune.  Sea  Will. 
Uidiiu.  iv.  306 ;  Ord.  Vit.  671  D,  68j  B  ;  W»oe,  mg^njo}. 
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u  strength,  hie  love  of  the  chase,  his  military  skill  ud 
daring,  we  may  add  his  real  gifls  ae  a  mler  whenever  he 
chose  to  put  them  forth,  all  comu  from  his  &ther.  Bat  iD 
that  ennoblee  the  character  of  the  elder  William  is  lacking 
in  the  jODDger.  William  the  Great  ever  kept  •  rtal 
feeling  of  religion,  a  real  respect  for  law,  however  e»By  he 
might  find  it  to  turn  law  and  religion  to  his  own  endi. 
But  William  the  Ked  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will 
Instead  of  the  austere  personal  virtues  of  the  Conqomor, 
William  Rufos  was  given  up  to  every  kind  of  riofou 
living,  even  to  forms  of  vice  which  are  sheltered  t^  their 
own  fonlnesB.'  lustead  of  the  more  than  ceremonial  re- 
ligion of  his  &ther,  he  was  a  mocker  and  a  bbtspheaut, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  a  speculative  nnbelierer  as  one 
who  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  dealing  with  his  Maker  u 
with  a  personal  enemy.'  The  man  who  gathered  together 
Jewish  Kabbis  and  Christian  Bishops,  and  offered  to  embrace 
the  creed  of  the  best  disputants,^  the  man  who  ondertoc^ 
to  convert  back  again  the  Hebrew  youth  who  bad  foraakai 
the  Synagogue  for  the  Church,*  may  not  have  intellectnally 
cast  aside  the  faith  which  he  never  cast  aside  formally,  bid 
he  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  commonest  decencies  of  bis 
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ecclesiastical  foundations,  show  that  the  open  blasphemer  oh.  xziii.  ' 
had  still  not  separated  himself  by  anj  formal  act  from  the 
fellowship  of  Christian  men.  ^ 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  character  of  William  Rufus  His  dutiful 
there  was  a  side  which,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  age,  was  hit  fother. 
not  wholly  repulsive.     He  had  at  least  the  virtues  of  a  son. 
Dutiful  in  all  things  as  long  as  his  father  lived,^  he 
cherished  his  memory  with  all  reverence  when  he  was  gone. 
This  feeling  comes  out  in  more  than  one  shape.     The  few 
churches  towards  which  Rufus  appears^  not  as  a  spoiler 
but  as  a  benefactor,  are  those  which  owed  their  foundation 
to  iiis  father.^      And  in  his  wars  he  makes  it  a  kind 
of  point  of  honour   to   keep  or  win  whatever  had  been 
a  possession   of  his  father.^      But   the   phrase   which   I  Chivalrous 
have  just  used,  the  fact  that  we  can  speak  of  a  point  of  ^f  j^ufy^g, 
honour,  opens  to  us  that  side  of  the  Red  King's  character 
which  is  in  every  way  the   most  instructive.      William 
Rufus,  like  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  is  one  of  the  heroes 
of  chivalry.     His  reign  indeed  marks  a  great  developement,  Growth  of 
a  developement  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  personal  ideas  in  his 
character  greatly  helped,  of  all  those  ideas  which,  for  want  **™®* 
of  a  better  name,  we  may  speak  of  as  chivalrous.     For  His  sense 
William  Rufus  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  right  were  honour^ 
words  which  had  no  meaning ;  but  he  fully  understood  and 
obeyed  the  law  of  honour.     The  virtues  of  the  Christian 
man,  the  virtues  of  the  ruler  ruling  according  to  law,  the 
virtues  of  the  subject  obeying  according  to  law,  were  of 
no  accoimt  in  his  eyes.     But  the  virtues  of  the  knight,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  soldier  he  could  both  honour  in  others 
and  practise  in  his  own  person.     Like  other  chivalrous 
Kings,  he  thought  but   lightly  of  the  coronation   oath 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  709. 

'  The  chief  of  these  were  Battle  Abbey  and  Saint  Stephen's  at  Caen,  the 
foundations  of  his  &ther.  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inventione,  as)  raises  a 
wail  over  William's  robberies  from  Waltham  to  enrich  Caen. 

»  Old.  Vit.  769  B,  C. 
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cB.xxtn.  which  botuid  him  to  his  people,  of  the  promiaes  wbioh  he 
made  thorn  ia  hia  owa  time  of  need,  or  of  the  treatiea  hj 
which  he  hound  himself  to  other  princes.^  He  did  not 
scrapie  to  parchasc  the  help  of  men  who  were  boani 
hy  every  tie  of  allegiance  to  the  canse  of  his  enemieB ;  but 
his  eDgaj^mente  in  actual  war  time,  the  engagementi 
which  hound  him  personally  aa  a  soldier  and  a  knight,  wen 
alwaj's  strictly  kept.  As  the  King  swomtodo  jnsticcMid 
mercy,  he  did  not  ehrink  from  visiting  innocent  men  with 
barbarous  pnnishments  f  bat  when  he  acted  aa  the  kni^t 
in  arma,  the  life  and  limb  of  the  priaoaer  of  war  was  aaft 
in  hia  hands,  and,  when  he  granted  a  truce  to  a  besi^;ed 
place,  his  word  remained  unbroken.^  What  he  practised 
himself  he  looked  for  from  others^  He  refused  to  hemrken 
to  the  su^cstion  that  knights  to  whom  he  had  granted 
their  freedom  on  parole  might  possibly  betray  the  &ith 
Hia'"  nue- which  they  had  plighted.*  We  hear  much  of  hia  magna- 
ud  "liW-  nimity  and  his  liberality*;  but  his  magnanimity'has  little  in 
i>l>'7-"  conunon  with  any  trae  greatness  of  aonl.  It  was  rather  an 
overbearing  personal  arrt^ance,^  which  made  him  too  proud 
to  hurt  those  whom  he  deemed  personally  beneath  him, 
and  which  thus  often  led  him  into  acts  which  had  at  least 
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gathered  around  him  the  choicest  soldiers  of  sU  lands ;  but  oh.  uiu, 
the   means   for  this  bounty  was  found  in  sacrilege  and  Hi*^ 
oppression,  in  keeping  churches  void  of  pastors  and  in  loLdioi ; 
wringing  tax  upon  tax  from  every  class  of  his  sabjects.' 
His  hand  was  heavy  on  the  robber  and  on  the  murderer,  save  their 
when  they  conld  either  purchase  their  safety  by  a  bribe,* 
or  when  they  belonged   to  his  omi  personal  following. 
When  we  read  of  the  court  of  Rufus,  of  the  effeminate  Hi* 
drees  and  manners  and  the  base  vices  of  the  young  nobles  ' 

who  surrounded  him,^  and  yet  when  we  remember  that 
these  same  men  were  the  first  in  every  feat  of  arms  in 
the  battle  or  the  siege,  we  seem  to  be  carried  on  over  a 
space  of  five  hundred  years.     We  seem  to  have  suddenly  u>^ag7  of 
leaped  from  the  grave  and  decorous  court  of  the  Conqueror  T^^af 
to  the  presence  of  the  minions  of  the  last  Valois.  Fi»aoo. 

The  man  so  highly  gifted,  but  whose  ^fts  were  thus  He  obuiiu. 
fearfully  abused,  obtained  without  difficulty  the  Crown  without 
whicb  his  father's  dying  voice  had  bequeathed  to  him.  He 
was  accepted  joyfully  by  the  English,  and,  at  least  without 
any  open  opposition,  by  the  Normans  in  England.  A 
change  of  masters  is  commonly  acceptable  to  subjects ;  the 
reign  of  a  new  King  is  always  fertile  in  hopes  and  promises ; 
and  the  worst  features  of  the  character  of  Rufus  had  as  yet 
bad  but  little  opportunity  of  showing  themselves.*  There 
was  no  available  English  competitor;  the  EngliBh-bom 
Henry  was  not  at  hand  ;  and,  as  a  ruler  though  not  as  a 
man,  William  was  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  Robert. 
The  choice  of  William  too  would  again  separate  England 
and  Normandy,  and  such  a  separation,  even  under  the  son 

'  See  Wm.  Malmi.  iv.  314,  333 ;  Ord.  Vit.  680  A,  763  C.  Cf. 
Earner,  Hut.  Not.  94 ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1 100. 

'  Cf.  Ord.  Vit.  669  A,  680  A,  with  WiU.  M>hiub  iv.  314 ;  Eadmer,  Hirt. 
Nov.  94.  >  See  Will.  HalmB.  ir.  314  ;  Ord.  Vit.  681. 

'  See  Ekdmer,  13,  14.    WiUiain  of  Malmeshniy  (iv.  31J)  doubtlcas  ez- 
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of  her  Conqueror,  might  seem  like  the  b^nDin^  of  ft  nm 
day  of  freedom  for  England.  The  new  King  waa  crownid 
by  the  primate  Lanfranc,'  and  he  hegan  to  reign  without 
a  hand  or  a  voice  being  raised  against  him.  But, 
after  the  Easter  of  the  next  year,  William  learned  that  it 
was  only  the  English  pari  of  hie  subjects  who  had  accepted 
him  in  good  faith.  A  revolt  broke  out,  which  was  ahared 
in  by  the  chief  mon  of  Norman  birth  throughout  Engiland. 
At  its  head  was  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeuz,  who,  released  &om 
bis  prison  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of  Kent,  was  dis- 
Batistied  at  finding  that  the  chief  place  in  the  conncila  of 
the  new  King  was  held,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  bnrthw 
prelate  William  of  Durham.'  Odo  set  forth  the  advantages 
which  the  Nonnan  settlers  in  England  would  find  by  still 
Iiaving  one  prince  to  reign  over  both  England  and  Ntv 
mandy.  He  told  them  how  much  better  it  suited  their 
interests  to  be  ruled  by  the  careless  Robert  than  by  the 
stern  and  active  William.  The  chief  Normans  in  Englaitd, 
Odo'e  own  brother  Robert  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Roger  of 
Montgomery  and  his  fierce  son  Robert  of  Belesme,  Hog^ 
the  Bigod  and  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  the  younger  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and  his 
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his  royal  namesake.^     On  the  other  hand,  Lan&anc  and  the  oH.xxin. 
other  Bishops,  a  few  Norman  nobles,  among  them  Earl  Hugh  ^^^^ 
of  Chester  and  William  of  Warren,  and  the  great  mass  of  Englidi. 
the  English  people,  remained  faithful  to  the  new  King. 
The  rebels  strengthened  their  castles ;  each  man  in  his  own 
district  harried  the  land,  especially  the  domains  of  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop ;  and  they  sent  to  Duke  Robert, 
praying  him  to  send  help  and  to  come  himself  to  take 
the  Crown  to  which  the  common  voice  of  the  Normans  in 
England  had  called  him. 

In  this  danger  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  owed  his  Crown  His  ap- 
to  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  conquered.     Twice  in  the  ^^Ims 
course  of  the  war  did  Rufus  put  forth  written  proclama-  £-^t|j 
tions,   calling  the  sons  of  the  soil  to  his  standard,  and  peoi^e. 
lavishing  all  the  promises  which  Kings  are  wont  to  lavish 
at  moments  when  the  help  of  the  people  is  needful  to 
them.     The  days  of  King  Eadward  were  to  come  back ; 
all  wrong  was  to  be  imdone ;  no  more  unrighteous  taxes 
were  to  be  raised ;  each  man  was  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cnut,  to  have  his  free  right  of  hunting  on  his  own  land.^ 
By  the  second  proclamation  the  shameful  name  of  nithing  The  name 
was  to  be  the  doom  of  every  man,  French  or  English,  who 
failed  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  lord  the  King.^     The 

^  The  accounts  in  the  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  William  of  Malmesbui^* 
■hould  be  compared  with  the  long  Durham  ycrdon  in  the  Monasticon,  i.  244. 
Cf.  Palgrave,  iv.  31,  32. 

*  On  these  promises  see  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  296. 

'  I  have  mentioned  this  nithing  proclamation  in  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  so  far  as  it 
iUustrated  the  use  of  the  word  nitSing,  It  comes  out  in  the  Chronicle  in  1088, 
and  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  306.  But  it  is  the  English  Chronicler 
alone  who  brings  out  the  &ct  that  it  was  addressed  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 
land  alike,  both  French  and  English ;  "  Se  cyng  .  .  .  sende  ofer  eall  Engla- 
lande,  and  bead  )«et  sic  man  ))e  ws&re  unniSing  sceolde  cuman  to  him,  Fren- 
cisce,  Englisce,  of  porte  and  of  uppelande.*'  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  2 1) 
gives  the  appeal  a  specially  popular  turn ;  **  Convocavit  Anglos,  et  ostendit  eis 
seditionem  Kormannorum,  rogavitque  ut  ipsum,  quem  de  voluntate  patris  in 
r^em  creaverant,  sibi,  tanquam  caput  et  r^em,  tuerentur.promittens  eis  quod 
meliorem  legem  quam  sibi  vellent  eligdre  concederet  eis  impostenmi  et 
acriptura  firmaret." 
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English  pressed  around  him;  they  promised,  utd  figj 
gave  him,  their  faithful  eerrice.  Fortresses  held  by  Hm- 
man  garrisons  were  taken ;  fortresses  besieged  by  NonnuB 
were  defended ;  a  new  Norman  invaaian  was  beaten  bad 
from  the  South-Saxon  shore  by  King  William  at  the  heid 
of  his  faithful  English.  The  fierce  Robert  of  Mowbn; 
1  was  driven  from  their  walls  by  the  burghers  of  D- 
Chester.'  The  N'orman  lords  of  the  Welsh  march,  Bogcr 
of  Lacy,  Bernard  of  Newmarch,  Ralph  of  Mortimer — soine 
add  the  greater  Roger  himself — at  the  head  of  a  host  of 
Normans,  Englishmen,  and  Britons,  were  overthrow]) 
before  the  walls  of  Worcester,  smitten,  as  men  thra 
deemed,  by  the  curse  of  the  English  Bishop  who  defended 
the  King's  cause  within  the  city.'  But  the  main  stress  of 
the  war  fell  on  the  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands.  Here 
Odo  held  the  castle  of  Rochester  against  the  King ;  here 
Robert  of  Mortain  held  the  castle  which  had  ariaen  within 
a  corner  of  the  Roman  walls  of  Anderida.  First  at 
Fevensey,  then  at  Rochester,  had  the  Bishop  of  Bayenx  to 
surrender  to  the  English  host,  and,  at  his  second  suirender, 
he  bad  to  march  out  amid  the  jeers  and  curses  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  wbo  called  on  their  Ring  for  halters  to  hang 
the  traitor.^    But  more  Btriiing  still  was  the  turning-  about 
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ioto  the  sea  the  new  Norman  invaders  of  Englafid.'     Odo  ob.  xxm, 
and  many  of  his  fellow  rebels  had  to  leave  England  with 
ihe  loss  of  their  English  lands  and  honours.     Bishop  Wil-  Snnm*- 
liam  of  Durham,  after  a  trial  in  the  King's  Court  which  rebellion  in 
reads  like  a  forestalling  of  the  struggles  of  Anselm  and       *''™'- 
Thomas,   surrendered   his  castle  and   went   beyond  sea.* 
By  the  help  of  the  English  whom  he  had  called  to  his 
Btandard,  William  King  of  the  English  was  now  safe  apon 
Ilia  throne. 

This  rebellion  and  its  supptesaion  are  among  the  moat  Prominent 
efcriking  events  of  the  time.     Nothing  since  the  corona-  ^^  ^j^. 
tion    of  the   Conqueror    brings  oat    the    action   of  the*"*^ 
Eoglish  people  in  so  strong  a  light.     One  thing  almost 
alone  we  wish  to  know,  namely  how  far   the  vigorone 
action  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  which  all  our  au- 
thorities bear  witness  was  a  common  action  throughout 
the  whole  land.     We  should  gladly  know  how  far  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  agreed  in   obeying  the   summons 
which  bade  every  man  who  was  not  a  nithing  to  hasten  to 
the   King's   standard.     We  would   gladly  know  whether 
Mercian  or  Northnmbrian  contingents  showed  themselves 
before  Pevensey  and  Bochester,  or  whether  they  stayed  to 
do  what  they  might  for  the  defence  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain ;  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  Conqueror  kept  his  Crown  through  the  help 
of  English  loyalty  and  English  valour,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Norman   lords  and   their  Nomuin   followers 
bod  tamed  against  him.     The  campaign  of  1088  was  as  The  Uat 
mach  a  war   of  Englishmen   against  Normans   as    the  t^een  Eng- 
campaign   of  1066;    and  it   was   the  last  campaign   ofw*!^!!^ 
Englishmen  against  Normans.     From  henceforth  we  have 

'  niii  nation*!  exploit  Is  (uld  with  great  glee  by  (he  CbroDicIar,  and  with 
nma  fbither  detkile  bj  WilluuD  of  Malmabuiy,  who  talks  about  "  nottii," 
It.  306. 

•  See  •bo»B,  p.  77. 
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OH.  XXIII.  civil  ware,  in  which  men  of  either  race  mi^ht  be  omycd 
on  either  side ;  but  we  never  again  see  an  armed  stniggle 
between  the  two  races.  We  do  not  again  hear  an  ap- 
peal to  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen,  to  do  battle  agatoft 
the  Norman.  The  next  time  that  Englishmen  are  c^ed 
on  to  do  battle  against  strangers  on  their  own  soil,  the 
meanings  of  words  have  changed.  The  descendants  of  tiu 
Normnn  Bottlers  have  now  become  Englishmen,  and  tit^ 
join  along  with  other  Englishmen  in  withstanding  new 
crowds  of  adventurers  from  lands  which  they  have  now 
learned  to  look  upon  as  foreign.  The  campaign  of  Bo- 
Chester  and  Pevensey,  waged  in  the  canse  and  at  the  bidding 
of  our  second  Norman  King,  was  in  truth  the  last  effort 
of  the  old  and  undcfiled  Tentonic  England.  As  compared 
with  every  other  effort  since  the  great  overthroir  on 
Senlac,  it  shows,  as  everything  else  in  these  ages  shows, 
Wiiiiuii  that  all  that  Enirlishmon  needed  was  a  leader.  In 
l^i^  of*  William  Rufus,  strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  it,  they  hod 
tl»Eng-  found  a  leader  such  ae  they  had  never  found  since  the 
fall  of  Harold,  a  leader  than  whom,  simply  as  a  militaiy 
leader,  no  better  could  be  found.  Throughout  this  cam- 
paign, looking  at  it  simply  as  a  campaign,  a  worthy  chief 
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away,  was  not  the  &ult  of  tbe  new  King's  position,  it  dh.  zxm. 

was   not    the  fanlt   of  his   intellectual   or   his   militaiy 

capacity ;  it  vras  the  inherent  fanlt  of  his   moral  nature. 

It  was  not  in  him  to  be  as  Cnnt;  it  was  not  in  him  to 

he  even  as  his  own  father.     The  promises  which  he  made  Hii  troK^ 

to  win  English  support  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  English  promiaM. 

support  was   no  longer  needed.     In  the  sad  and  pithy 

words  of  the  Chronicler,  '  It  stood  no  while.'     It  is  not 

clear  that  Bufus  deliberately   oppressed   Englishmen  as 

Englishmen,   mdlre   than   he   oppressed    other   classes   of 

his  subjects.     His   reign   is   rather  a   reign    of  general  Hii  general 

wrong-doing   towards   men   of  all   ranks  and  races,   the  of  Idi^^ 

mercenary    soldier,    of  whatever    race,    alone    excepted.  "^  ci*""- 

Bat,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  oppreEsion 

of  William  could  not  fail  to  press  most  heavily  on  men 

of  English  birth,  and  the  agents   of  his  misdeeds  could 

not  fail  to  be  mainly  chosen   from   among  the   ranks  of 

strangers. 

V- 

In  the  year  after  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  William  was  Death  of 
released  from  another  check  upon  his  actions  by  the  death  u„  ,,  ' 
of  the  Primate  Lanfranc.     It  is  said  that  differences  had  '^9- 
already  begun  to  spring  up  between  him  and  the  King.^ 
In  the  next  year  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Beginniog 
events  which  brought  England  into  relations  with  the  main-  foreign 
land  of  Europe  which  were  wholly  unlike  any  in  which  ^?  °^ 
the  island  kingdom  had  found  itself  before.     A  King  of 
England — for  if  Rufus  had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  look^ 
on  as  King  of  the  people,  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  King 
of  the  land — nses  the  strength,  and,  above  all,  the  wealth, 
of  England  to   win  for  himself  a  continental  dominion. 
The  great  object  of  Rufus  was  to  win   for   himself  bisHUde- 
fother's   duchy,  and  to  add  to  it  once  more  his  father's  Hmimdy, 

>  Bee  Exlmer,  14. 
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cB.xiiii.  conquest  of  Iifaine.  In  his  later  yean  his  dreanu  of 
Ao^hiut*'  *'<'°1'**^**'  ^^™  to  ^^'^  stretched  more  widely  Btill.  He 
is  said  to  hare  bargained  for  the  possesBion  of  Aquitoinej* 
a  pOGsession  which  would  have  enabled  the  lord  of  Xon 
mandy  and  Maine  to  hem  in  the  hostile  land  of  Anjw 
on  both  Bides. .  It  is  even  said  that  he  dreamed  of  dis- 
placing bis  over-lord  on  the  throne  of  I^ris,  and  of 
thus  uniting  all  Gaul  and  Britain  into  one  Empire.^  Snd 
schemes  muy  not  have  been  too  wild  for  a  man  who  wu 
at  once  eo  puffed  up  with  pride  and  eo  eonscioua  of  real 
strengih  as  the  Red  King.  But  the  more  distant  and 
danng  parts  of  bis  Bchcroes  never  got  heyond  the  stage 
of  dreams.  The  dealings  of  Rufus  with  Aquitaine  never 
got  beyond  an  alliance  with  its  Duke.  His  schemes  for 
the  coiKjuest  of  France  never  got  heyond  desultory  bordei 
warfare.  But  Normandy  and  Maine  ho  did  win  by  the 
combined  strength  of  gold  and  steel,  and  he  died  in  full, 
though  only  recent,  possession  both  of  his  father's  in- 
heritance and  of  his  father's  greatest  continental  conquest. 
Anarchy  of  A  more  ECTupuloas  prince  than  William  Rofue  might 
under  '  have  held  that  the  help  which  Robert  had  given  to  the 
Robert.      rebels  in  England  formed  a  just  ctuut  belli  against  him. 
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to  disorders  of  every  kind,  amon^  which  the  private  ware  oa.  zsm. 
of  the  great  nobles  hold  the  first  phice.^     The  treasores 
of  the  Conqueror  were  quickly  squandered  by  his  weak 
and  prodigal  son,  and   Robert  was  soon  glad  to  make 
over  to  hie  yoangest  brother  Henry  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  Dochy.  With  three  thoosand  pounds  out  of  the  H«i«y 
five  which  his  father  had  left  him,^  the  ^theliog  bought  cotontin. 
the  Cdtentin  and  the  Ananchin.     The  relations  between 
the  three  brothers  were  Bhifling;'  Henry  was  deprived 
of  his  dominions,  and  was  even  imprisoned  by  Robert; 
but  he  was  again  invested  with  his  fief,  and,  at  the  time 
when  war  broke  oat  between  William  and  Robert,  Henry 
vras   not  only  in  poEsession  of  his  principality,   bat  waa 
acting  vigorously  on  behalf  of  Robert.     Of  William's  two  WOliam'a 
weapons,  the  wealth  of  England  and  the  arms  of  the  moaej. 
mercenaries  whom   that  wealth  enabled  him  to  hire,  he 
began  his  work  with  the  less  dangerous.  William's  schemes 
were  almost  carried  out  for  him  before  he  had  himself 
crossed  the   sea,  and  before  a  blow  had  been   struck  in 
his   cause.     A  crowd   of  nobles   on   the  eastern  side   ofCutleBin 
Normandy,  won  by  his  gifts   and  promises,  received  his  be^^r^Uo 
garrisons   into   their   castles,  and  acknowledged    him   as  *^' 
their  lord  for  their  lands  in  Normandy.     It  is  plain  that 
some  of  the   arguments  by  which  men  in   England  had 

'  These  prii-mte  wan  811  %  l&rger  ipace  in  the  hutory  of  Orderic  than  the 
wan  between  William  and  Kobert.  See  for  ioetsnce  6S4-693,  in  the 
middle  ot  which  (691  A,  B)  oomee  the  moral  comment;  "Eoce  quibai 
Kniimiia  auperba  pnifligatur  Normannia,  qiue  nimJs  olim  vict*  glori»b»tul 
Anglia.  et  naturalibua  n^ni  filiis  tnicidatis  sire  fugatia,  uaurpabftt  eonim 
posBesnoues  et  imperia.  Ecce  massam  divitjarum  quM  aliie  i^tiit,  eiaqua 
polleng  ad  euam  peniiciem  insclenter  tniDiiit,  nunc  Don  ad  delectamentum  aui 
Bed  potius  ad  tonnentum  miserabilitar  diatnhit."  Appropriate  KriptunJ 
fad  Haagnil  illuateatuma  follow. 

*  For  the  dllTereDt  veruona  of  the  eale  of  the  C6tentin  to  Benry,  Me 
Orderic,  665  C  ;  Will.  Halnu.  V.  391 ;  Wace,  14500  et  aeqq.  I  have  mainlj 
followed  Orderic. 

'  Will.  Neub.  i.  3.     "HenricuR  frater  junior,  laudabilem  pnefsceai  in- 
dolem,  duris  et  inGdia  bstriboi  militabat." 
G  t 
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t«.xxni.  been  led  to  revolt  against  William  od  behalf  <^  Boberi 

coald  DOW  be  turned  tbe  otber  way.     So  &t  as  it  wu 

for  their  interest  to  bave  one  lord  ratter  than  two,  that 

object  could  novr  be  gained  only  by  pnttiu^  William  in 

possession  of  Normandy;  there  was  not  the  faintest  ctuuMs 

of  putting    Robert    in   possession  of  England.     Anton; 

those  who  in  this  way  came  over  to  tbe  cause  of  William, 

we  find  the  names,  already  so  familiar  to  us,  of  Ralph  of 

Mortemer,  Ralph  of  Toesny,  the  aged  Walter  Giffiu^l,  and 

tbe  King'6  cousin  Stephen,  lord  alike  of  HoldemeBB  and  of 

Aumale.^    Stephen's  castle  of  Anmale  was  the  first  fortress 

on   actual   Norman  ground  to  pass  into  the   all^ianoe 

wtllUm     of  William.     But   bis  agents  had   already   received   the 

l^t""       surrender  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Valery,  in  the  Pontheiin 

Tftlery.       ggf  gf  Normandy.^    William  thns,  in  his  absence,  b^an 

the  conquest  of  Normandy  from  the  spot  from  whence  his 

father  had  set  forth  in  his  own  person  to  the  cottqnest 

of  England.     Before   long  nearly  all  Kormandy  on   the 

right   bank  of  the   Seine  had   come   into   the  hands  of 

HellMof    Rufus.     One  district  alone  remained  &ithfu1.     Helias  of 

hiOitai  to   Saint  Saen,  who  had  married  a  daughter  who  had  been 


Robert.      Ijqpjj  Jq  Robert  in  his  wanderings,  defended  the  castle  rf 
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merceDaries  of  his  own — Conan  by  name.'     The  burghers  0B.2xm. 
now  embraced  the  cause  ofWillUm.   They  deemed  perhaps 
that  the  more  distant  master  would  he  the  safer,  and  we 
must  remember  too  that  the  state  of  lawleseneBS  which 
might  have   charms   in    the    eyes   of  turbulent    nobles 
could  have  none  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizena  of  a  great 
city.     Rouen  then  rose  for  the  Red  King.     Henry  came  The  rerolt 
to   the  rescue  of  the   feeble  Duke ;  a  fight  took   place  H^d*!^^ 
within   the  city ;  the   citizens,   vanqnished   within   their  S"*^!^ 
own   walls,  were    handed    over    to    the    mercies   of  the  Henry, 
nobles  on  Robert's  side,  and  Conan  himself  was  hurled 
by  the  hands  of  Henry  from  the  highest  tower  of  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  after  a  manner  which  remindB  ub  of  the 
fate  of  Eadric* 

But  all   this   comparatively  petty   strife,   strife  which  Begimung 
seems   hardly  to  touch   the   interests   of  England,   leads  bet„eon 
us   to   another   stage  in  our  national  history — it   might  Ei^land 
not    be    too    much   to    eay,    to    another    stage    in    the  Fi»noe. 
history  of  Europe.     It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  suppression   of  the  sedition  at   Rouen  that 
the  successes  of  William's   arms  drove   his  brother  to  a 
step  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Normandy 
since  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  their  fitthcr.     It  is 
now  that  we  come  to  the  first  stage  of  the  long  warfare 
between    England    and   France.     We   cannot   give   that 
name  to  the   intervention  of  English    Kings   in    earlier 
times  to    defend    the   rights   of  the   Karling   at    Laon 
against  his  turbulent  vassal  at  Paris.     Nor  can  we  give 
that    name   to   the   warfare    in   which   a  Duke   of  the 
Normans,  whom  his  sword  had  also   made  King  of  the 
English,  waged  against  hie  lord  at  Paris  for  the  poascseion 

'  The  rtoiy  of  Coiuta  U  tolJ  by  OrdeHc  (689,  690)  and   by  WillUnt  of 
JUlmeibary  (t.39*)- 

'  '  H«  U  thnnm  "ei  propugnKalo  "  according  toWilliun  of  Molmeabui;, 
"per  GiiMtr«m  terru"  acoordiiig  to  Orderio.    Cf.  toL  i.  p.  647. 
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of  the  border-land  of  Normandy  and  France,  Wp  havt 
reached  another  §tate  of  things  when  we  see,  for  t\x 
ftret  tinie,  Paris  and  Rouen  leagued  together  ag^net 
Winchester.  Duke  Robert,  pressed  by  bis  brother'B  ann^ 
craved  his  lord  the  King  of  the  French  to  come  to  ha 
help.'  As  Henry  came  to  help  the  elder  William  it 
Vales-dunes,  so  Philip  came  with  a  great  host  to  help 
Robert  against  the  younger  "William  before  the  walls  of 
some  castle  whose  name  is  not  told  us,  but  within  wbidi 
the  King  of  England's  men  were.  The  fortress  WM 
delivered  by  the  arms  which  the  Red  King  so  well 
knew  how  to  nse.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  tba 
pithy  words  of  the  Chronicler;  "The  King  William  of 
England  sent  to  Philip  King  of  the  French  ;  and  he  for 
his  love  or  for  his  mickle  treasure  forlet  so  his  man  tbs 
Earl  Robert  and  his  land,  and  went  again  to  Prance,  and 
let  it  to  them  so  be.'*' 

Robert,  forsaken  by  his  over-lord,  was  thus  left  to  hu 
own  resources,  eueh  as  tliose  resources  were  in  a  land  when 
the  private  wars  of  his  nobles  never  ceased  for  a  moment^ 
though  two  kingdoms  were  thus  stirred  on  behalf  of  the 
two  competitors  for  the  duchy.     Early  in  the  next  year 
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King  of  the  French.'     By  its  terma  William  was  to  keep  oh.  xxm. 

the  castlcB  and  towns  were  he  had  been  received,  formings  a  ""nS?** 

territory  which  hemmed  in  the  Norman  capital,  both  to  the  oagiou  ta 

east  and  to  the  south.*     On  the  other  hand,  William  en-  WiUi»m. 

gaged  to  win   back   for  Robert  whatever  possessions  of 

their  father  were  not  by  the  treaty  especially  assigned 

to  himself.     This  clause  would  take  in,  not  only  all  the 

lands  granted  to  Henry,  bnt  also  the  county  of  Maine, 

which,  we  shall  soon  see,  was  again  in  revolt.     It  was  stipaU- 

further  stipulated    that,   on   the   death   of  either  prince  the'^uroM- 

without  lawful  issue,  the  whole  of  his  dominions  should  ■'■^,"> , 

Knstand 
pass  to  his  surviving  brother.     The  partisans  of  William  and  Noi^ 

in  Normandy  were  to  suffer  no  harm,  and  those  who  had  j.^°L' 

Bufiered  banishment  or  confiscation  for  their  share  in  the  [Artimu 

rebellion  against  William  in  England  were  to  be  restored.  rortOTed. 

Odo  was,  either  formally  or  practically,  shut  out  from  the 

benefit  of  the  treaty.     But  William  of  Saint  Carilef  came 

back,  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  minster  of  Saint 

Cuthberbt,^  and  to  appear  again,  with  all  his  old  influence, 

as    the   chief  adviser   of   the   Bed   King  and   the  chief 

opponent  of  the  holy  Anselm. 

—The  article  in  the  treaty  which  regulated  the  succcBsion  Qaenton 

to  the  Crown  is  worth  notice  from  a  constitutional  point  "f  ^^^j^^^. 

view  on  more  erounds  than  one.     The  rie-bts  of  the  Witan  »"«iiip'  *» 

.     °  b»r  the 

of  England,  none  the  less  legally  valid  because  they  were  right  of 

now  practically  exercised  by  men  of  Norman  birth,  were 

signed  away  by  a  clause  which  cut  them  off  from  their  free 

right  of  choice  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  King.     That  Eidnoun 

clause    too    specially   shut  out   the   one  member  of   the       "^* 

reigning  family  who  by  the  law  of  England  had  a  claim  to 

'  Compare  Onteric  with  the  ConUnuator  of  Williun  of  Jmnii'ga,  vili.  }. 

*  The  terma  are  nowhere  bo  cleaxl;  stated  u  !n  the  Chronicle,  logi.  The 
Chronicler  alone  mention*  Cherbourg  (KieerBBburh)  among  the  place*  to  be 
ceded,  but  in  hia  mention  of  Fecamp  he  is  confirmed  b;  the  Continnator  of 
William  of  Jumiigea. 

'  See  voL  iv.  p,  677. 
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CH.  xiiii.  any  special  preference  at  the  hands  of  the  electors.^     Itii 

hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  ingratitude  of  Uobnt 

towards  a  brother  who  had  saved  bis  capital  for  him.    It 

is  enough  to  mark  that  at  this  time  William  and  Robert 

were   leagued   against   Henry.     William's   object  waa  to 

secure   himself   against  all   competitors  for    the    Crowi^ 

PravidoQ    whether  in  his  own  &mily  or  elsewhere.     For,  while  hr 

^[|j^       thus  annulled  both  the  present  and  the  fatore  rig-hts  of 

his  brother  Henry,  he  also  called  OD  B«bert  to  reiiise  all 

further  sbelt^r  to  the  ^theling  Eadgar,  now  his  intinute 

friend  and  counsellor,  and  to  confiscate  the  lands  which  ht 

Tha  had  granted  to  him  in  Normandy.^     It  is  needless  to  say 

■eUieUd    ^^^^  "■^^  these  provisions  came  to  nothing.     Both  Henry 

and  Eadgar  appear  at  a  Iat«r  time  in  the  full  &voQr  and 

confidence  of  Kufus,  and  it  was   to   Henry  and  not  to 

Robert  that  his  Crown  passed  at  his  death.     In  short,  this 

attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  before  the  vacancy  came 

to  as  little  as  every  other  earlier  attempt  of  the  same  kind 

Growth  of  had  come.^     But  the  agreement  none  the  less  points  to  the 

it  property  S^*^^^^  of  certain  political  ideas  which  were  at  this  time 


therBforeof  goes  OQ  the  supposition  that  a  kingdom  is  not  an  office  to 
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virtue  of  nearness  of  kin.     It  was  implied  now  in  an  agree-  ob.  szui. 
ment  whieh  took  for  granted  that  a  possible  son  of  Rufua 
-would  of  right  succeed  to  his  Crown,  and  whieh,  in  failure 
of  Buch  eon,  guaranteed  the  succession  of  Robert,  to  the 
prejudice   of  the   right  of  the  nation  to  choose   Henry, 
Sladgar,  or  whom  it  would.     But  we  may  mark  further  InersMed 
-  that  a  new  consideration  is  brought  in,  which  was  unheard  ^f  ^ti- 
of  when  William  the  Bastard  put  forth  his  claim  to  the  "»*"  w^- 
succession  of  his  childless  couain.     His  sons,  both  of  them 
onmarried,  display  an  unlooked-for  respect  for  legitimate 
birth,   and   they  carefully   shut  out  all   pretenders   who 
might  be  open  to  the  same  reproach  as  their  own  father. 
The  practical  object  of  the  clause  doubtless  was  to  cut  off  Exatunon 
all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  sons  who  had  been  already  ^g,^ 
born  to  Robert.*     It  would  thus  greatly  increase  William's 
chance  of  succeeding  to  Normandy,    Still  the  provision  none 
the  less  marks  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas.     If  the  rule 
of  men  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  property,  which  goes,  like 
other  property,  according  to  some  definite  line  of  succession, 
that  definite  line  of  succession  can  hardly  fail  to  be  strictly 
confined  to   kinsmen  of  legitimate   birth.     No  order  of 
succession  established  beforehand  can  afford  to  follow  any 
standard  escept  that  which  is  implied  in  the  rule,  "  Fater 
est  quem   nuptiffi  demonstrant."     But  when  an  office  is 
bestowed  by  election,  Dunois  or  Monmouth,  Harold  Hare- 
foot  or  Willbm  the  Great,  may  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  their  legitimate  brothers  or  cousins.     Their  fitness  for 
office  may   be   greater,   and   in   early  times    the    senti- 
ment which  required  kingly  descent  in  a  King  would  care 
little  whether  that  descent  was  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  of  either  Canon  or  Civil  Law.     The  strong  opposi-  c«»ob  of 
tion  made  to  William  the  Bastard  in  Normandy,  as  com-  tJ^J^^ 
pared  with  the  slight  opposition  made  to  Harold  Harefoot  ^'^  Harold 
in  England,  marks  a  characteristic  difference  in  feeling 
'  flee  ToL  It.  p.  645. 
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OB.xiiii.  between   the   two   countries.      William  was    objected  t« 

directly  on  the  ground  of  his  illegitimate  birth ;  a^iul 

Harold  it  was  simply  whispered  that  the  supposed  son  rf 

Cnnt  and  ^l%ifu  was  not  really  the  son  of  either  of  hii 

alleged  parents.'     That  is  to  eay,  the  whole  range  of  idm 

of  which  strictness  as  to  legitimacy  of  birth  forma  part  had 

made  further  advances  in  Normandy  than  it  bad  in  £d^ 

land.     The  present  stipulation  marks  a  farther  adTanei. 

It  marks  a  further  step  in  the  process  by  which  an  office 

bestowed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  restrained  only  by  ■ 

feeling  of  reverence  for  one  kingly  stock,  was  changed  into 

a  possession  to  be  dealt  with  like  the  rest  of  a  man's  landi 

and  goods.     The  right  and  duty  of  being  a  judge  in  peace 

and  a  captain  in  war  over  the  people  of  England  was  now 

bartered  and  bargained  away,  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  more 

precious  than  the  soil  covered  by  the  castles  of  £u  and  Anmale 

or  than  tlio  castles  by  which  their  soil  was  covered. 

WaroT  The  immediate  consequence  of  those  provisions  of  the 

utd  Robert  treaty  by  which  the  possessions  of  Henry  were  to  pass  to 

^■^       his  brothers  was  a  war  waged  against  him  by  the  King 

Sieg«  of      ^^'^  ^^^  Duke.     A  struggle  so  unequal  was  chiefly  memor- 

M^LmI'     ^'''^  '**''  ^^^  ^'"^  which  Henry  stood  in  the  great  monastic 
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Upshot  of  the  war  was  thftt  Heniy  Tvas  driven  fortli  landless,  ce.  xxni. 
but  that  he  was  presently  called  on  to  aceept  the  lordship  S^S^jS 
of  Domfront  as  its  protector  against  the  fierce  Robert  of 
Belesme.'  Domfront  became  a  specially  chensbed  pos- 
session of  Henry  for  the  rest  of  bis  days,  and,  during  the 
later  transactions  between  William  and  Bobert,  we  find  its 
new  lord  in  favour  with  Rafus,  and  enlarging  his  dominions, 
partly  by  his  own  efiforts,  partly  by  his  brother's  grant. 

For  more   than  three  years  there  was  peace  between  ProDoh 
William  and  B«bert,  between  EngUnd  and   Normandy,  gunvd  op 
Presently  strife  was  again  stirred  np  between  the  brothers,  „/^'*''*°' 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  through  the  plots  of  Count  "William  i«>93- 
of  Eu.^     We  hear  of  a  challenge  sent  by  Robert  to  Wil-  C*mp*ign 
liam,^  and  of  another  campaign  of  William  in  Normandy,  in 
which  his  success  was,  to  say  the  least,  much  less  decided 
than  in  the  former  one.     King  Philip  again  appears  as  the 
ally  of  Robert,  to  be  again  persuaded  by  EDglish  gold  to 
forsake  his  ally.*     But  this  was  not  till  Philip  and  Robett 
had  won  some  succosses  against  the  invader,*     The  war 
lingered  on,  and  the  internal  disturbances  in  Normandy 
went  on   alongside   of  it,  till   at   last  the  strife  of  the 
brothers  was  ended  by  one   of  the   great  events  in  the 
world's  history,  by  the  side  of  which  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England  seem  but  as  trifles.     The  voice  was  Beginning 
heard  which   bade   Christian   men  go  forth  and  win  the  crnsmde*. 
remission  of  their  sins  by  the  redemption  of  the   Holy  ''*9^- 
Land  from  its  infidel  oppressors.      Urban  spake  at  Cler- 
mont, and  those  who  heard  him  said  with  one  voice  that 
"God  willed  it."*     In  the  words  of  our  own  Chronicler, 

'  See  Wm.  Gem.  ™i.  3;  Ord.  Vit.  698C,  ;o6C,  7B8  B  ;  Waco,  14767. 

*  The  action  of  WUliam  of  Eu  comes  from  Florenoe,  1093. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  '  lb. 

'  lb.  Hardly  a  word  of  thia  second  inTBsiiiD  b  to  be  foimd  in  Orderic, 
William  of  MalmeBbury,  or  Wace. 

'  On  the  Council  of  Clermont,  aee  Bcrrtold,  1095,  Pertz,  t.  463 ;  Ordario^ 
J19CJ  and,  far  mora  fully,  Williwn  otMalmeabury,  iv,  345-348. 
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No  share 
folliu 

the  KiugH. 


"This  year  eke  to  Easter  was  there  very  much  sturii 
through  all  this  nation  antl  many  other  nations,  thn>u| 
Urban  that  was  hight  Pope,  thouffh  he  nothing  bad  of  t 
settle  at  Rome.  And  went  unnumbered  folk  with  wri 
and  children]  to  that  that  they  would  win  upon  t 
heathen  nationfi."'  Tlie  only  claee  of  men  who  had 
share  in  the  great  pilj>rimage  were  the  Kings  of  the  We 
The  Emperor  Henry  was  still  the  excommunicated  enei 
of  the  Church,  and,  while  Christendom  was  stirred  at  t 
voice  of  Urban,  Wilwrt — Clement  on  the  lips  of  his  o' 
followers — still  held  the  strongest  fortress  and  the  two  m 
revered  sanctuaries  of  Rome-^  The  Cajsar  of  the  West « 
not  likely  to  go  and  risk  himself  in  the  East,  at  the  biddi 
of  a  Pontiff  whom  he  disowned  and  who  had  stirred  np ! 
own  son  to  rebellion  against  him.^  Philip  of  Paris  had 
mind  for  distiiiit  enterprises,  and  he  too,  like  the  Emperor,  1 
under  the  censures  of  the  Church,  Hia  crime  was  a  moral  a 
an  adulterous  marriage  with  the  wife  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anji 
the  famous  Rechin,  the  historian  of  his  house,*  And  Willi; 
of  England,  who,  for  the  craft  of  the  soldier  and  the  roJ 
might  have  been  a  worthy  leader  of  the  hosts  of  ChrisH 
thought  only  of  making  his  own  profit  out  of 
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mad  EngliBh  bistoiy  stand  forth  on  the  list  of  pilgrims.   cs.xxiu. 
Highest   among  them  was  the  Norman   Dnke  himself.  DqIm 
Bobert,  wearied  ont  with  the  hopeless  task  of  melding  the  j,^ni  tha 
rod  of  his  fiitfaer  in  hie  native  dachy,  went  forth  to  win  piipiiMi*- 
himself  a  higher  fame  among  the  foremost  in  the  cham- 
pions of  Uie  Cross.     Under  him  marched,  not  only  his  own  Ei^iiik- 
continental  sabjects  and  neighboars,  bat  such  Englishmen  q,,^^  ^^a. 
as  were  stirred  np  to  take  a  part  in  the  distant  enterprise.^ 
And,  stranger  still.  Englishmen  serving  in  those  distant  Hfa  neap- 
landa  nnder  the  banner  of  the  Eastem  Cfesar,  Englishmen  wanm- 
iriio  had  fled  Irom  their  own  island  to  escape  the  yoke  of  ff^^u. 
hia  &ther,  men  who  had  fonght  at  Dyrriiachion,'  perhaps 
even  at  Senlac  and  at  Sbamfoidbridge,  conld,  when  they 
met  so  fiir  from  the  scene  of  their  old  strife,  hail  the 
•on  of  their  Conqueror  as  their  natural  friend  and  ally.' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  741  D.  "B«dbnt(u  Dm  Nonaumonun  cnm  xr.  miUibua 
CenamaonanuD,  Andegavorum,  BdConum,  et  Ai^ilariuD." 

'  Sea  Tol.  It.  p.  629. 

*  'nib  tkd  comcH  out  tn  ■  vary  remBrkable  puuge  of  lUlph  of  Cmd, 
which  I  might  not  have  lighted  oik  if  it  had  not  been  referred  to  bj 
Lappenbeig (Nornun  Kinga,  1S2).  TheOuudenuD before  ADlJocfa,  when 
Balph  tells  ue  (Geeta  Tancreili,  c.  jS  ;  ap.  Muratori,  t.  305),  "  Abecenerant 
Interat  ci  caatrb  eioei  tiedlo  comitea,  BleseniU  In  Cylidam,  Looditdani 
Normannui :  Bleaeiuia  Thanum  ob  remedimn  egeetatli,  Norniaimtu  ad 
Angloa  ape  domiaatioDig.  AngU  ea  tempeatata  L«adidam  tenebant,  mild  ab 
Imperatore  tutela,  cujui  fines  Tigus  populabatur  eienJtuB,  ipsam  qnoqua 
Ctun Tiolentlii Iirumpere  teiitant«.  In  hacfomudineAngll  waertoraoiTocaiit 
pnncriptum  comitem,  consilium  lidele  ac  prndena.  Fidd  fult  fidelem 
domino  sua  Timm,  cui  se  tnauciparent,  adaciBcers  ;  jago  Normaimico  >e  sub- 
tiBzarant,  denuo  lubdunt ;  hoc  prudentin ;  gentis  lUiui  fideni  expert!,  et 
munen  facile  ndeiint  unde  exieraQt,"     It  Heuu  more  likel]'  tliat  tfaoM 

pmal  service  than  that  a  special  English  Beet  hod  made  ita  way  to  Antioch, 
and  that  its  crens  had  gone  thence  to  Laodikeia.  This  fs  the  account  of 
Rajmond  of  AgUea  (G«sta  Dei  per  Fraoooa,  173);  "An^  audita  nomine 
Dltionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cliri^,  in  e«a  qui  teiram  nativitatis  Domini  et 
Apoati^ruin  ejuiindigneoccupaTerant,  ingKasl  mareAnglicum,  etcirclaata 
Hispania,  transfretantee  per  mare  Oceanom,  atque  dc  Hcditeiraneuni  mara 
■ulouitei,  partuD)  AntiochJK  atque  civitatem  I^odicie,  antequam  exerdtua 
noster  per  toram  illnc  Teniret,  laboriose  obtiBuerunt.''  On  the  maaning 
«f  this  fswsga,  ■««  La^ienbcfg,  Nocmam  Kings,  aS^. 


1m:^:.'  1.  iv  — ■■  i  (- 1  :n  -J^  Ii-c^ths;  .:i  :ij  may 
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Robert,  with  all  his  faalts,  was,  as  we  have  seen  mora  as.  um. 
than  once,  far  from  being  incapable  of  generous  feeling. 
We  may  be  sure  that  few  men  in  the  crusading  host  went 
forth  in  fuller  and  tmer  singleness  of  purpose.     To  Rnfus, 
to   Henry   also,  the   great   movement  which   stirred  all 
Christendom  was  but  a  means  for  promoting  their  own 
personal  interests.     Others  might  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  win  &me  in  this  world  and  salvation  in  the  next; 
tiiey  stayed  at  home  to  reap  what  profit  they  coald  out  of 
their  neighbours'  madness.     Duke  Robert  was  ready  to  ltol>«rt 
pledge  to  his  brother  what  was  left  of  his  duchy  for  the  N^^umdj 
mm  of  ten  thousand  marks.'     The  bargain  was  a  good  one  ^^jj^jj^ 
for  the  Bed  King.     Robert  might  never  come  back  from  i^-    - 
his  distant  warfare ;  if  he  did,  the  wit  of  Rufns  would  be 
able  to  devise  some  excuse  for  refusing  to  give  up  what  he 
had  actually  in  possession.     By  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  his  Engluid 
subjects  in  England  of  every  rank,  a  tax  which  called  forth  psymeot 

the  bitterest  complaints,  the  Kinp  raised  the  money.     The  "^'^^ 

'  =  '  mone;. 

land  was  bowed  down  by  his  exactions,  and,  aa  often 
happened,  hunger  came  in  their  wake.^  But  Bufus 
gained  his  purpose;  in  September  he  crossed  the  sea; 
he  made  peace  with  his  brother,  he  paid  the  money  in  full, 
and  took  possession  of  so  much  of  the  duchy  as  was  not 
already  in  his  hands. 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  by  William  Bufus  becomes  Begianing 
an  event  of  European  importance  when  we  look  on  it  as  the  between 
beginning  of  the  long  wars  between  England  and  Prance.  ^^"^ 
Those  wars  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  union  of  Ft^ice. 
England  and  Normandy  under  a  single  sovereign.  Between 
England  and  France,  as  long  as  a  distinct  and  practically 
independent  Normandy  lay  between  them,  there  could  be 
few  grounds  of  quarrel.     Winchester  and  Parts  could  have 

'  T,  Wykes  (I09S1  oddlj  enough  rnkkes  him  pledge  the  duchy  to  Senry. 
•  Chn>Q.  Petrib.  1096;  cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  698. 
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mi.  but  emnll  dealings  with  one  another  for  good  or  for  ct4 
09  long  as  Rouen  blocked  the  way  from  the  oiie  Ut  ttti 
"i"  other.  The  only  dealings  of  any  inaportance  between  tin 
„1,  two  countries  had  been  when  the  Duke  of  Paris  sent  to  Bed 
^^'  for  a  King  in  England,  and  when  the  English  King  stepped 
in  to  delend  the  rights  of  the  nephew  whom  he  had  alloW 
to  oroBS  the  sea.'  Between  France  and  Normandy  then 
was  a  natural  rivalry  by  land ;  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy  there  might  easily  be  a  rivalry  by  sea  ;  but  betweea 
Prance  and  England,  as  political  geography  then  stood,  then 
could  be  no  rivalrj'  at  all.  But  such  a  rivalry  was  sure  to 
begin  as  soon  as  the  duchy  which  lay  between  them  was 
joined  under  one  ruler  with  either  the  iusidar  or  the  eon- 
tinontal  kingdom.  At  different  times  ftie  long  rivalry  iock 
both  these  forms  ;  first  the  union  of  Normandy  with  Eng- 
land, th«n  the  union  of  Normandy  with  FraQoe,  made 
France  and  England  lasting  enemies.  As  soon  as  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  became  King  of  the  English,  England  was, 
without  any  interest  of  her  own,  from  the  force  of  mere 
dynnstic  canses,  dragged  into  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  King  of  Paris  and  the  mighty  vassal  who  shot 
bim  out  from  the  moutli  of  the  Seine.     During  the  Con- 
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under  Henry  we  see  for  the  first  time,  what  has  been  seen  «b.  xxm. 
in  K  man;  Utco-  Btm^les  down  to  the  days  d  our  iatbers, 
the  banding  together  of  continental  and  insalar  Teutons, 
the  Saxon  of  Germany,  the  Saxon  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
fitst  stage  we  may  add,  the  Saxon  of  Normandy,  against 
the  common  enemy  of  their  common  race.    And,  though 
these  wars  vere  waged  for  Norman  interests  under  Ncmnan 
Kings,  they  soon  grew  into  nation^  English  wars.     The 
brnder  struggle  which,  in  the  days  of  Ruios,  began  between 
tiie  new  master  of  Normandy  and  the  Parisian  King,  puts 
oo.  in  the  records  of  the  time,  both  French  and  Norman, 
the  efaancter  of  a  war  between  France  and  England.     We 
wxoetimefl  seem  to  be  reading  the  language  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.     Not  only  are  the  combatants  constantly 
qwken  of  as  French  and  English — an  opposition  of  words 
which  in  England  has  socb  a  different  meaning — but 
the  chief  French  historian  of  the  time  thinks  it  needfal 
formally  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  for  the  French  to 
rule  over  the  English  and  for  the  English  to  rule  over  the 
French  is  alike  unjust.*    Nor  is  this  merely  that  confused 
way  of  speaking  by  which  all  the  subjects  of  a  prince  are 
often  called  by  the  national  name  of  that  part  of  tliem  from 
whom  their  common  sovereign  draws  his  highest  title. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  French  writer  the  war  really  Aqwot  of 
was  an  English  war.     The  native  English  indeed,  as  a  Frenoh 
nation,  could   have  no  real  interest  in  helping  William  "^ 
Bofiis  to  make  conquests  beyond  sea.     They  could  gain  the  Englith 
nothing  by  bringing  other  lands  under  the  yoke  of  the  J^        " 
foreign  oppressor  who  had  so  cruelly  belied  the  promises 
by  which  he  had  won  their  own  loyal  service.     The  French 

'  OiJeric  (y66)  several  timee  apeaka  of  tbe  forces  of  Bnfiia  u  "Angli,"  ud 
of  Rnfushimsdf  u  "Anglicus  B«z."  (To  be  sure  he  had,  yet  more  itnngelj. 
In  65s  D  spoken  of  the  Conqoeroru  "Angligenk  Rax.")  Suger,  inhuLifeof 
Lewis  the  Flit  (Duchesne,  jv.  1S3),  spe»lu  throughout  in  the  iwais  waj,  kud 
he  puts  forth  the  fonoal  position,  "  nec  flu  nee  natuntle  eat,  Fnutco*  A"g''^ 
imo  Anglos  Fimncis,  sabjici." 

VOL.  V.  H 
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CB,  iini.  war  seems  to  have  drawn  to   itself  bnt   little   notii 

England;  the  nationRl  writers,  who  have  much  to  U 

about  the  wars  in  Normandy,  something  about  the  w 

Maine,  are  silent  a.e  to  the  war  on  the  French  bo 

Employ-     Yet,  as  the  war  was  certainly  waged  with  Kng'lish 

English      sures,'  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  days  of  the  ee 

^™''  ^i'lia"!  no  ^^^^  than  in  the  days  of  the  first,*  the  valoo: 

the  blood  of  English  troops  were  spent  in  winning  foi 

dominion  for  their  foreign  masters.     And  when  mei 

once    under   arms,   the    military   instinct   so    thorou 

absorbs  every  other,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Englist 

f'liigbt  for  William  Rufus  with  hardly  less  zeal  bcfi^ 

fortresses  of  the  Vexin  than  they  had  fought  for  him  b 

The  WW     Pevensey  and  Roehestcr.     But,  besides  this,  the  war 

!m 'Ewluh  ™  French  eyes,  more  truly  an  English  war  on  other  groi 

"■""•  The  prince  who  came  against  France  was  no  longer  a  1 

of  the  Normans  who  had  conquered  England,  but  a  1 

of  the  English  who  had  used  the  strength  and  weall 

England  partly  to  conquer,  partly  to  purchase.  Norma 

That  he  him&elf  and  bis  chief  followers  werB  of  Noi 

birth  made  little  difference  in  such  a  view.     That  th( 

ject  of  Bafiis  was  certainly  not  to  extend  the  power  am 
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under  Cnnt ;  H  was  again  beginning  to  be  bo  tinder  Rnfbs.  oh.  xxm. 
But  under  Cnnt  the  policy  and   the  war&re  of  whicb  ^^'^ 
England  was  the  centre  was  confined  wholly  to  tbe  North.  caniinEt 
In  Southern  Europe  Cnnt  appears  in  true  history '  only  as  wiUiun 
a  peaceful  pilgrim.     The  Dane  made  England  the  centre  of  cant. 
schemes  which  were  natni^l  to  the  Danej   the  Norman 
made  her  the  centre  of  schemes  which  were  no  less  natural 
to  the  Norman.     The  schemes  of  B.nfiiB  perhaps  stretched  Dedgns  of 
u  fiir  in  Uieir  own  direction  as  those  of  Cnnt.     Cnnt  had  Oaol  In 
made  himself  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Scandinavian  8'°'™'* 
speech ;  Rufiis  was  striving  to  make  himself  the  head  of  all 
the  nattons  of  the  Latin  speech,  of  GanlV  At  Paris,  as  He  aimi  kt 
we  hare  already  seen,  men  believed  that  his  object  was,  of  Fnuu«. 
not  merely  to  extend  the  borders  of  Normandy  at  the 
expense  of  France,  hnt  to  add  the  French  kingdom  itself 
to  his  dominions.     He  sought  to  reign  in  the  island  of 
the  Seine  as  be  reigned  in  the   island  of  the  Thames, 
and  to  receive  the  unction  of  Rheims  as  he  had  received 
the  unction  of  Westminster.*    It  is  more  certain  that  he 
aimed  to  hem  the  French  kingdom  in  from  the  south  as 
well  as  from  the  north.     The  last  scheme  of  his  busy^aaogo- 
reign   was   his  negotiation   for   receiving    the   dnchy   ofwithWU- 
Aquitaine  from  its  crusading  Duke  by  the  same  means  AqniiAlne. 
by  which  he  had  already  in  the  like  case  won  for  himself"""- 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.^ 

It  is  in  truth  in  the  Hundred  Years'*  War  that  we  must 

<  See  the  legends  in  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

*  See  kbove,  p.  Si.  llie  mne  aDtion  also  cornea  oat  tn  a  wild  fbim  in 
GeoC&ey  Guimir's  confiued  stoiy  of  Williun's  conqueai  of  Hidne,  where 
be  U  nude  to  carry  his  •cheme  further  etiU ; 

*'  Pm  lote  France  lee  bkroo  Tuit  u  veida  li  eont  clinsot ; 

Le  dotoient  come  uns  It'ons.  Et  b'iI  p^uat  nuquea  r^gDer, 

Treeq'k  Peiter*  ne  remist  bier  A  Rome  &Uat  pur  chalenger 

Qu'il  ne  Est  Ten  li  encliner.  L'anden  dnnt  de  cat  pals 

Pur  n  nobility  ■!  grant,  Que  i  avoit  Brenne  et  Belioa." 

(Chiioalquee  Anglo-Notmande*,  I.  39.) 

*  See  above,  p  Si, 
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L  zxm.  tbA  lot  tbe  panDel  to  the  FmHli  vnt  of  BoAib.  ' 
|*'°0  weve  plottT  of  strsgglcE  in  iiiteniwdiate  tiiDM  bet 
miiU  Kiagi  of  Essrlaad  mad  Kings  of  Fnnc«.  Bat  tbe 
„  Angeruu  vere  cot  off  from  taj  trne  parallel  wHI 

timra  before  and  after  xh*m  br  the  mere  ext^it  of 
poMMwippg  bevood  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be  mid 
UeoTT  the  Second  and  Bwhard  the  First,  reigrting 
the  Channel  to  the  Pvreneea,  were  Kin^  of  Enghu 
the  firet  place.  They  were  rather  great  French  pi 
whose  inmlar  kingdoni  was,  in  all  bat  formal  lank,  i 
thing Gecoodui-.  But  WiUiam  Rnfiisand  £dwardtbe' 
were  etiictlj  Kings  of  England,  whose  power  was  ii 
first  plaee  Engli&h,  bat  who  held  a  continent*!  posn 
Nonnandy  in  the  one  case,  Aqnitoine  in  the  other,  i 
led  to  their  using  the  power  of  England  for  oontiii 
purposes.  But  in  all  lhe»  cases  the  effects  of  soccc 
the  part  of  the  King  of  England  woald  have  been  mae 
same.  Had  William  Rufns  sacoeeded  in  the  design  i 
the  French  historian  attribntes  to  him,  things  would  d 
less  have  turned  out  much  the  same  as  if  Edward  the  ' 
or  Henry  the  Fifth  had  sncceeded  in  the  same  dc 
In  any  one  of  the  three  cases,  the  conquest  of  Fram 
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Englishmen  bad  for  years  learned  to  viiIs'iqU  to  the  rale  ch.xxui. 
of  a  French-speaking  prince,  whose  ordert  Q«n)e  as  often  ^"^l^^^ 
from   Rouen   qs  from  'Winchester.      If  his""orfl^   came  of  En^tnd 
from  Paris  instead  of  from  Kouen,  it  could  'Kqabe  but 
little  difference  to  those  to  whom  Paris  and  Rouen  .were 
alike  strange.     A  conquest  of  France  by  William  the*-B*^'-. 
vould  have  been  a  far  heavier  blow  to  the  independence;^  \'- 
tlie   greatness,   the   national    life,   of  England  than   the   *.-;'.-'  . 
Conquest  of  England  itself  by  William  the  Qreat.  '  ''.■■',- 

The  war  itself,  tlie  first  war  in  which  an  Eufflish  King,  Cbaracter 
,  .  of  the  W»r 

M  he  seemed  iu  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  went  about  tOwitb 

conquer  IVance,  was  not  waged  on  a  scale  at  all  answering  ' 

to  the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake.    The  Freuch  Appeu- 
historian  dwells  on  it  chiefly  as  the  earliest  scene  of  the  ^^  (},« 
prowess  of  his  own  hero,  Lewis  the  son  of  Philip,  the  first  S?-.^ 
of  the  Parisian  Kings  who  bore  the  softened  form  of  the 
old   Prankish   name,  and  who  is  distiagaished  from   his 
many  later  namesakes  by  the  nickname  of  the  Fat.     It  is  Robert  of 
a  war  which  supplies  no  remarkable  incidents,  personal  or  joms 
political ;  unless  we  reckon  as  such  that  the  famous  Robert     '  *""' 
of  Meulan,  the  Achitophel  of  his  time,  the  son  of  old  Roger 
of  Beaumont,  who  had  himself  commanded  a  French  con- 
tingent at  Senlac,'  and  who  held  lands  alike  in  France, 
Normandy,  and  England,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  let 
his  allegiance  follow  his  great  estate  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  surrendered  his  French  castles  to  the  Red  King,^  and 
became  one  of  his  most  special  counsellors.    We  may  notice  Treatment 
too   the   distinction   which    the    French   historian   draws  on  the  two 
between  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  the  two  sides, "  *"■ 
a  distinction  characteristic  of  a  warfare  in  which  one  side 
fought  with  steel  only  and  the. other  side  with  both  steel 
and  gold.     English  prisoners — it  b  hard  not  to  fall  into 
the  way  in  which  our  authorities  speak — were  speedily 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  488  j  Iv.  p.  igj.  '  Ord.  Vit,  766  B. 
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OH.  ixiii.  ranBomcd,  whjj;  •tjie  French  who  fell  into  English  haodf 

liad  to  liog^i;  itf  prieon  till  they  could  bring   themselTa 

to  enter  .fl)^ -service  of  their  captors.'     Yet  the  war,  a<nr 

of  border^ortresBes  and  sieges,  broaght  little  gain  to  Bn&s. 

Several  French  towDs  and  castles  stoutly  held  oat,  and  bit 

aisou  suffered  a  ecvere  check  before  Chanmont.     In  tht 

'kst  stage  of  the  war  William  of  England  and  Noimaiulj 

was  helped  by  his  new  ally  William  of  Aqnitaine,  who 

.  iV-We-with  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  holy  wars.     Yet  both  Willianu 

'Septnubor  gAi>>^  ^  little  advantage  that  Rufus  was  glad  to  conclude 

»7.  '098-    a  truce  with  France.'     In  less  than  two  yeare  his  death 

turned  the  truce  into  a  peace,  and  the  design  of  conqoering 

France  by  the  arms  or  the  gold  of  England  slept  till  tlw 

fourteenth  century. 

Wan  with  But  among  the  continental  wars  of  Rufos  that  whidi 
has  by  fur  the  deepest  interest  in  itself  is  one  in  which 
he  had  to  dtal  with  an  enemy  lower  in  rank  and  power 
than  the  King  of  the  French  or  the  Duke  of  the  Nomuii& 
When  Rufus  engaged  to  win  back  for  his  brother  Robert 
all  those  parts  uf  their  father's  dominions  which  the  treaty 
did  not  make  over  for  himself,^  be  engaged  by  implication 
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the  first  ftccession  of  Robert,  Le  Mans  had  unwillingly  0H.xzni. 

sabmitted  to  his  rule,  and  the  two  chief  men  of  the  state,  M«ina  di». 
*  _  '  contetited 

Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  and  Helias  of  La  Fl^he,  had  both  under 
acknowledged  him.     But  the  allegiance  of  both  city  and  ioS8— 
county  was  very  doubtful.    Revolt  is  said  to  have  been  etaved  '°^' 
off  for  a  year  by  the  intervention  of  Count  Fulk  of  Aiyou, 
who  clumed  to  be  the  superior  lord  of  Maine.'     But,  three  Itsroltuid 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  discontent  broke  ^^  of  *° 
forth.     The  first  step  was  again  to  send  to  the  Marquess  ^"S'*- 
Azo,  and  again  to  invite  his  eon  Hugh,  who  was  now  of 
an  age  fitter  to  rule.     The  Italian  prince  came  and  reigned 
for  a  while,  but  he  soon  disgusted  men  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  Bishop  Howel  who  remained  firm  in  his  loyalty  to 
Robert,^  but  all  who  found  that  the  idle  and  frivolous 
youth,  who  had  nothing  bnt  his  descent  to  recommend  him, 
was  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  chief  of  a  high-spirited  people 
threatened  by  dangerous  enemies.^     Before  long  Hugh  was  Hugh  sells 
glad  to  sell  his  claims  to  his  kinsman  Helias,  and  to  go  ^^  Heiju. 
back  to  his  own  land.     Helias  now  reigned  for  a  while  in  First  rdgn 
peace,  to   the   great  gain  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  ,00^ 
The  land  flourished  under  his  just  and  vigorous  mle,  and  '"S*- 
in  his  days  Le  Mans  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Pope  p^  ° 
Urban.*     No  serious  attempt  on  Maine  was  made  by  either  ?J^  "^ 
Robert  or  William  till,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  Helias  1095- 
was   seized   by  the   same   religious   enthusiasm  as  Duke 
Robert.     Rufus  was  now  lord  of  Normandy;  hia  claims  on  Helias 
Maine  had  not  been  pressed,  but  Helias  deemed  it  dangerous  JoiiiXi 


of   peace  from   his   powerful  neighbour.      Such  with  WU- 
assurances  Helias  asked  for  and  Bufus  refused.     The  two  loqu. 
princes  parted  afler  a  mutual  challenge.     William  would 
not  give  up  his  right  to  an  inch  of  territory  which  had 

different  point)  of  view,  uid  the;  da  not  ftlwajs  pick  out  tlie  suae  tncidenta 
to  enlarge  on. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  681.  •  Ord.  Vit.  683  D  ;  Vet,  An.  J91. 

'  0«i,  Vit.  684  A  i  Vet.  An.  199.  '  Vet.  An.  300. 
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been  beld  by  his  father ;  Heliu  dated  htm  to  incur  the  sin  of 
fighting  ag&inat  a  ornBoder.'  The  King  let  the  Const  go, 
wifJi  terrible  threats  of  war&re;  bat  for  a  time  they  n- 
mained  unfulfilled.  But  presently  Robert  of  Belesm^  tlx 
immediate  neighbour  of  Maine,  began  to  stir  op  atrife,  and 
the  anger  of  Rufns  was  further  kindled  on  an  ecclemutial 
point.  On  the  death  of  Howel,  the  see  of  lie  Mans  m 
filled  by  the  &moua  Hildebert,  without  cither  the  Count  a 
•  the  Chapter  consulting  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  as  to  dw 
1  election.  War  now  broke  out,  a  war  waged  in  the  ooU 
,  of  winter,  a  war  waged  by  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  reAiaed 
the  ransom  of  his  prisoners  that  he  might  have  the  pleanR 
of  letting  them  die  of  cold  and  hunger.'  Presently,  in  an 
unlucky  ambush,  the  Cowit  himself  fell  into  hie  handi,  and 
-  now  Bufus  steps  upon  the  scene  in  person.  Even  fiobert 
of  Belesme  did  not  dare  to  let  snch  a  captire  as  Heliu 
linger  to  death  in  hb  dungeons,  and  the  Count  of  Maint 
was  banded  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  more  chivalrow 
L  King.  Le  Mans,  left  without  a  head,  received  its  over-lord 
'  Count  Fulk  within  its  walls.  And  now  Rnfiu  hinudf 
invaded  Maine.  The  land  was  harried  with  the  nsnal 
cruelty,  but  it  was  now,  at  Ballon,  that  Rnfba  refoaed  to 
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his  Bctoal  restOTStioD  to  his  coimty.  Bufus  was  inclined  cB.zzni, 
to  consent,  bnt  Ms  counsellors,  Robert  of  Meulan  the  chief 
among  them,  persuaded  him  to  refuse  the  offer.  Heliaa 
then  spoke  out  boldly.  He  would  gladly  hare  entered  the 
^King's  service ;  but,  as  hie  offer  was  refused,  he  would  do  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  win  back  his  dominions.  Many  tyrants 
would  have  sent  him  back  to  his  dungeon  or  have  handed 
bim  oTer  to  death  or  blinding;  but  Kuiiis  remembered 
that  his  word  was  plighted  to  the  prisoner,  and — in  the 
spirit  of  CsBBar,  bo  his  admirera  said — he  let  his  captive 
go,  stammering  out  the  words  of  contemptuous  defiance, 
that  Helias  might  go  and  do  all  that  he  could  against 
him.' 

What  Helias  could  do  was   shown  before  long.     The  Hellu 
next  year,  when  William  was  in  England,  Helias  appeared  Le  Huu. 
before    the  city,   and   the   citizens  gladly  received   him  J^"^™"' 
within  their  walls.     But  the  Norman  garrisons  held  out  in 
the  castlee ;  fighting  went  on  tbronghout  the   city,  and 
Lie  Mans,  like  York,*  was  burned  by  the  fiery  misBiles 
hurled  down  on  the  houses  by  the  defeoders  of  the  besieged 
fortress.'    And  now  comes  another  of  the   characteristic  Wiiluun 
tales  of  the  Red  King,  another  of  the  tales  on  the  strength  hoover  tbe 
of  which  it  was  said  that  the  soul  of  Caesar  had  passed  '^^^■ 
into   his  body.      He   was   hunting    in   the   New   Forest 
when  the  news  came  that  tbe  city  of  Le  Mans  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  Count.     The  tale  runs  that  Rufus 
Tx>de  to  tbe  shore  with  all  speed,  that  he  crossed  the  sea  in 
tbe  first  old  and  crazy  vessel  that  he  could  find,  comforting 
himself  and  the  shipmen  with  the  doctrine  that  he  had 
never   beard   of  a   King  being  drowned.*     He  lands  at 

*  See  above,  p.  j^, 

'  S«e  vol.  iv.  p.  167. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  774  D  ;  Vet.  Ad.  307. 

'  T^iis  Btcnyappeus  inOrderic,  775  A,  tmtthecharact«rutic  WTingcomn 
from  Williun  of  Malmeabuiy,  iv.  330,  uid  in  uother  ah^ie  boax  Waco, 
I496S.     Ewlzner  (Hist  Nov.  J4}  also  alludes  Co  tbe  itoi;. 
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OH.  XXIII.  Tolqaes ;  he  appears  as  lus  own  messenger  to  tlie  crowd 
who  are  waiting  for  news  from  England ;  he  tnoontB  tht 
first  horse  he  can  find,  and  before  long  his  gummoas  to  the 
war  bos   gone  forth  and   he   is  again   leading  his  boit 
LeMuu     B^inst  Le  Mans.     Helias  fled  before  his  approach;  Uw 
toWiUim.  '^i^y  '*''^  again  surrendered,  and  it  remained  in  William's 
possession  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  thoogh  his  ynxttK 
against  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the   couDty   was  im 
HeiiH        successful.'     Oa  the  death  of  Rnfus,  Helias  won  back  hti 
^^^"^,  dominions  without  much  trouble,  and  held  them  in  peMe 
ikter  reign,  for  t^g  rpgt  of  his  days.*     He  kept  on  good  terms  with  hn 
jjitgr         neighbours  on  both  sides.     He  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Hutoryof^  King  Henry  of  Euglaad,^  and  hia  still  closer  connexioi 
with  his  over-lord  to  the  south  in  the  end  united  the  pos- 
sessions of  all  three  in  a  single  band.    The  marriage  tt 
bis  daughter  to  the  younger  Fulk  of  Anjon,  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,   carried  on  his  blood  and   his  dominions  to 
GcolTrey  of  Anjou  and   to  his  son   Henry,  under  whom 
Anjou  and  Ttf  aine  became  parts  of  the  same  vast  dominion 
as  Normandy  and  England.     And  every  later  sovereign  of 
England  could  trace  up  his  descent  to  Heliaa  of  Maine 
by  the   same   spindle-side  by  which  alone  any   of  them 
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"Welsh  borders  still  went  on,  and  Scotland,  a  kingdom  oa.zxin. 
which  was  now  fast  gaining  power  and  coneietency,  offered 
a  large  scope  to  tbe  energiee  of  the  new  dynasty.     And  at 
no  time  was  warfare  carried  on  more  ceaselessly,  and  with 
greater  results,  in  all  these  quarters  than  it  was  daring  the 
reign  of  William  RuAis.     The  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  tm  Scot- 
renewed,  and  the  dependent  kingdom  again,  as  in  the  days 
of  Eadward,  received  a  King  irom  the  Southern  over-lord, 
Conqneets  were   made  at  the   expense   of  the   Southern  w>Ui, 
Britons  greater  than  any  that  had  been  made  since  the 
early  days  of  English  oonqueet.     And  while  the  Southern  and  Cum- 
Britons   were  thns   cat  short,  the  last  trace  of  the  old 
British  state  in  the  North,  the  last  trace  of  an  independent 
dominion  in  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland,  was  finally  wiped 
ont.     William  Ruflis,  in  short,  not  only  made  England  for 
the  first  time  a  power  beyond  sea,  but  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  English  realm  within  its  own  island.     If  Lfondon  or 
Winchester  had  had  a  j/onicerium  to  enlarge,   no   prince 
could  have  more  worthily  claimed  the  honour  and  duty  of 
enlarging  it. 

On  the  side  of  Wales  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Eng-  ApporeDt 
land  during  tbe  reign  of  Rufus  is  to  be  traced  mainly  ,xmia ; 
in  its  results.  The  details,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
recovered  at  all,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Britons,  which  at  first  sight  read  like  a  record  of 
English  ill  luck  rather  than  of  English  conquest.  In  more 
than  one  year  we  find  entries  of  expeditions  made  by  the 
Kiog  in  person,  the  immediate  result  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  loss  rather  than  gain.^  Yet,  if  the  final  conquest 
of  South  Wales  dates  from  Henry  the  First,'  if  the  final 
conquest  of  North  Wales  was  not  brought  about  till  the 

'  See  the  entoiee  in  the  Chronicles,  I095,  IO96,  I097.  Cf.  William  of 
M&lmeabury,  iv.  311. 

'  Giraldus,  Db  Jure  at  Sl»tu,  iii.  151,  Brewer.  Cf.  pp.  174,  175,  and  con- 
treat  the  description  quoted  In  voL  ii.  p.  471. 


Kevolt  of 
Gniflydd 

dntbof  ' 
Robert  of 

BhudiUon. 
July  3, 
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days  of  the  great  Edward,  it  is  certun  that  the  reign  tt 
Bufue  did  much  toivards  panng  the  w»y  for  those  fatmc 
Buceesses.  New  lands  veie  won,  and  landB  which  hid 
already  been  won  were  secured  by  castles.  An  invBrnon 
which  appears  in  the  Chronicles  simply  as  the  occaaios 
of  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  while  the  Wel^ 
found  a  safe  shelter  in  their  woods  and  monntains,!  mi 
not  unsticecsEful  in  the  long  run,  if  the  opportunity  WM 
taken  to  plant  a  fortress  on  some  well-chosen  apot  to  hold 
a  further  lot  of  British  soil  in  bondage. 

The  first  mention  of  Welsh  warfare  during  the  reign  of 
Rufus  stands  somewhat  isolated  from  the  general  count 
of  operations  in  that  quarter.  This  was  the  fate  of  the 
Marquess  Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  of  whose  exploits  againit 
the  Northern  Cymry  we  have  already  heard  so  much.* 
The  confusions  of  the  early  days  of  Rofua  emholdeoed  the 
Welsh  prince  Gruffydd^  to  make  inroads  by  land  and  set 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  from  which  Robert 
took  his  surname.  The  Marquess  himself,  coming  bock 
from  the  siege  of  Roehcster  to  defend  his  own  possession*, 
was  overtaken  near  the  sea-shore  by  a  party  of  sea^roven 
under  Gruffydd  in  person,  and  he  paid  his  life  as  the  forfeit 
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It  mngt  be  remembered  that  Gwent  bad  been  long  before  0H.xxin. 
added  to  the  English  realm  by  Harold/  that  its  poaaeBsion  ^^  ^ 
bad  been  further  secured  by  the  victories  of  William  Fitz-  Sorth 
Osbem,'  that  the  central  frontier  bad  been  secured  by  the 
fonndatton  of  Earl  Boger's  castle  of  Montgomery,^  that 
the  conquest  of  Morgaowg  had  been  at  least  begun,  and 
the  conquered  territory  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  Cardiff.*     In  this  way  South  Wales  bad  been 
either    subdued  or   awed   to   a   degree    nhich    had   en- 
abled  the  Conqueror  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  either  warlike 
or  peaceful,  to   the  shriue  of  Saint   David."     The  lands 
which  now   lay  open  to  further  conquest  were  those  of 
Brecknock,  Caermarthen,    the    peninsula  of  Grower/  the 
larger  peninsular  land  of  Dyfed,  the  modem   Pembroke- 
shire, and  the  still  more  distant  land  of  Cardigan.    The 
first    great    campaign   against   this  region  took  place  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bufua,  the  year  famous  in 
ecclesiastical  history  for  the  beginning  of  the  primacy  of 
Anselm.     The  South  Welsh  King,  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  was,  Rhyi  of 
as  the  chronicles  of  both  nations  tell  us,  killed  by  the  kuied  at 
French  of  Brecheiniog ;  and   after  his  time  the  Britons  ^^J^''' 
had  no  kings,  but  only  princes.''     This  marks  the  occn-  >°93- 
pation  of  Brecknock  by  the  famous  Bernard  of  Newmarch.'  uewmardi 
He  secured  his  possession  by  a  marriage  witl 
from  among  the  conquered,  but  in  whose  ^ 
of  the  noblest  blood  of  England.     He  married  Nest,  the 
daughter  of  the  elder  Nest  the  daughter  of  GruSydd  and 
Ealdgyth,  the  grand-daughter  of  JElfgar,  the  step-daughter 

'  See  Appendix  SS.  in  the  aecond  edition  of  mj  (eocud  Tolame. 

•  See  vol.  iv,  p.  soj.  '  lb.  p.  sos,  *  lb.  680.  *  lb. 

*  GowBT  ia  within  the  modem  oauntj  of  GUmorgwi ;  but  that  this  ii  ■ 
later  arnmgemeDt  Ib  ihown  b;  its  being  in  tbe  diooeae  of  Saint  David's. 
It  therefme  natunll;  belongs  to  the  country  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

'  See  the  Brut  y  Tywjeogion,  1091,  and  Florence,  1093;  but  of.  1116, 
and  GinJdiu,  It.  Kamb.  i.  11  (ri.  S9,  Dimock). 
'  See  vol.  iil.  p.  133. 
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oa.  Kini.  of  King   Harold.'     Of  the  occupation  of  Moi^anwg  Ui 

(■oBquMiof  |,jgj(,rian   hardlv  ventures  to   sneak.     He   fiuds  a  tale  s 
trlmcotjjan. 

neatly  pot  together  in  all  its  parte,  a  tale    which  has  i 

deeply  impressed  itself  on  local  belief,  and   which  has  i 

thoroughly  left  ite  mark  on  the  local  associations  of  cth 

comer  of  the  district,  that  it  is  a  bold  step  to  show  ho 

E«t«bl!ali-   slight  is  the  higtorical  evidence  on  which  it  rests.     But  a 

Ri-hert       that  we  can  say  with  eafety  ia  that  it  must  have  b« 

*"'"*"'°^- ^out  this  time  that  Robert  Ktzhamon,  of  the  blood  oftJ 

rebel  ofVal-^s-dunes,  received  those  possessions  in  thecoi 

qiiered  land  which  have  made  his  name  and  the  name ' 

his  Bncccssore  the  g-reat  ceutre  of  local  history  or  legend 

.    The  rest  of  the  warfare  of  this  year  is  to   be   traced  i 

the  British  Chronicles  only,  but  its  course  clearly  points  1 

on  earlier  occupation  of  Morganwg.     As  usual,    a  Weh 

SeiUement  princc   is   found   giv\ng   help  to  the  invaders.     Rhys 

broke  aiid   hardly  slain  at  Brecknock  before  one  of  his  old  enemic 

^igan-    Cndwgnn  ap  BleJdyn,  is  heard  of  as  harrying  Dyfed ;  u 

directly  after  we  read  how  the  French  for  the  first  tin 

came  into  Dyfed  and  Ceredigion,  how  they  kept  the  lai 

ever  aft*r,  how  they  built  castles,  and   from    that    tin 

held    the    whole    land    of    the    Britons.^     Among     the 
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extenoiiiated  nor  enslaved.    "While   the   conquerors   and  oB.zztn. 
their  foUowera,  a  mixed  mnltitnde  of  French,  EngUeh,  and  ^^^'^ 
Flemings,  occupied  the  towns  and  castles,  Welsh  princes  Conque* 
still  kept  up  a  precarious  reign  in  the  less  fertile  parts  walra. 
of  the  country,  living   on   such   terms   of  friendship  or 
enmity  with  the  invadere  as  might  snit  the  convenience 
of  the  moment.     The  local  nomenclatore  of  modem  Gla- 
morgan, with  its  strongly-marked   British,  English,  and 
French   elements,  is   the  beet  commentary  on  this  state' 
of  things.^     From  this   time  revolts  were  common,  ayd 
were  often  for  a  while  succesafol ;  still  tbey  were  revolts ; 
the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  coold  never  again  be  wholly        • 
thrown  off.     lo   South  Wales,  as  everywhere    else,   the 
Norman  pnt  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  which  the 
West- Saxon  had  begun. 

Whether  William  Rufus  had  any  personal  share  in  this  Revolt  io 
expedition   may  be  doubted.*     But  his  absence  in  Nor-  Waies. 
tnandy  during  the  next  year  is  given  as  the  occasion  of  a  '°*'- 
general  insurrection  of  the  West,  North,  and  South,  in 
which  the  Normans  were  driven  out  of  all  their  castles  in 
South  Wales,  except  Pembroke  and  Rhyd-y-gore.*     This 
last  castle  is  specially  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by 
the  King's  orders,  which  shows  that  the  conquest  which 
was  going  on  was  not  the  mere  enterprise  of  individual 

'  I  uid  totroMagoa  thii  nutter  in  an  opening  addren  to  the  Hirtorical 
Section  of  the  Arclueological  Institute  at  Cardiff  in  iSGi,  printed  In  the 
ArcliKological  Journal,  vol.nviii.  p.  1S4. 

'  Mr.  Floyd,  in  his  paper  on  the  Norman  Conquest  of  South  Wales  in  th« 
Archieolugical  Journal,  vol,  uviii.  p.  399,  connects  thii  expedidon  viUi  the 
■tocytald  b;  GiralduB  (It,  Kamb.  ii.  I ;  val,Ti.p.  109,  Dimock)  of  a  viritpaid 
by  William  Rufiu  to  Sunt  David'i,  and  of  a  threatened  conquest  oF  Ireland. 
In  both  talea  one  ia  inclined  to  auipect  that  the  nanie  of  the  younger 
William  haa  supplanted  that  of  his  fother.    See  toI.  iv.  pp.  516,  6S0. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  109]  (1094).  "Rjcon"  or  Rh;d-;-gora,  according  to  Mr. 
Floyd,  was  in  Ciermarthenahire.  The  firut,  I094  (I096),  diitinctl;  says 
that  thiH  cutle  was  founded  bj  William  the  aon  of  Baldwin,  "  by  order  of 
the  King  of  England." 
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OH.  um.  chieftaiiLs,  but  wna  a  regular  warfare  carried  od  in  the  nuw 

Ckiniiftign    of  the  King-  nod  kingdom.     It  is  not  however  till  the  doi 

in  North     y^^  t^^t  William  certaidy  appears  in  person  ou  the  Wetk 

0  ti*«r      border.     He   then  inarched  with  the  whole  force  of  tU 

>(>9£-         realm  as  far  as  SnowdoQ,^  and  two  years  later  he  madi 

another  expedition,  in   which,  as    in  the    former,   lie  ii 

Building     described  as  sullering  much  immediate  1ob9.^     Bat  who 

'   wo  read  that  on  his  return  he  strengthened  the  borda 

with  castlcB,  we  may  see  that  the  campaign  was  far  froa 

muuoeessful  in  the  long  run.^ 

The  Welsh  history  of  this  reign  ends,  as  it  began,  witili 

a  pictures([ne  narrative  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  grvl 

lords  of  the  North-Welsh  march.     It  is  plain  that  warfm 

in  that  region  had  turned  less  to  the  advanta^  of  the 

English    or    Norman    side    than    it   had    in    the   eoutli. 

w»r  in       Robert  of  Rhuddlan  was  gone;  but  the  two  great  boida 

Wiiei,        Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  were  kept  constantly  od 

the  alert  by  the  incursions  of  the  Britons   within  their 

TheWclsli  earldoms.*     The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  is  not 

Anglesey.    *<"■>'  clear ;   it   may  have   formed   part  of   the    undefined 

•°W-  territory  held   by  the    Marquess   Robert,"      If  so,  it   kid 

been  won  back  by  the  natives,  and  it  was  held  far  eome 
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recovered  Anglesey  1^  bribing  some  pirates  from  Ireland  oh.xxd{. 
• — doubtless  from  the  Scandinavian  ports — whom  the  Welsh  ^^~^ 
chiefs  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn  and  Grufiydd  ap  Cynan — the  Aii^oey. 
slayer  of  Bobert  of  Bbuddlan — had  engaged  to  help  in 
the  defence  of  the  island.'   Presently  the  Norman  Earls  had 
to  strive  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race,  who  steps 
suddenly  on  the  stage  as  if  our  history  had  rolled  back  for 
a  generation.     We  seem  to  be  carried  back  again  to  the  Invodon  of 
days  of  Stamfordbridge  and  Senlac,  when  we  read  how  Nonnj. 
King  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  after  conquests  along 
the  shores  of  Ireland,   Scotland,  the  Western  Isles,  and 
Man,  at  last  drew  near  with   his  Wiking   fleet  to   the 
Bonthem  Mevania.     And  we  seem  to  be  still  more  wholly  FranDce  of 
carried  back  to  times  which  we  are  beginning  to  forget,  (^  King 
when  we  hear  that  he  had  with  him  in  his  fleet  Harold  ^"^^■ 
the  son  of  Harold  King  of  the  English.^     Of  his  tn-in- 
brother  Wulf  we   had  a  glimpse   for  one  minute,  when 
the  dying  Conqueror  set  him  free  from  his  long  captivity.' 
And  EO  the  last  Harold  flits  before  us,  like  the  bird  that 
took  shelter  in  the  ball  of  Eadwine.     We  know  not  how 
he  found  his  way  to  the  fleet  of  Magnus ;  we  know  not 
what  of  good  or  of  ill  befell  him  after  he  bad  taken  this 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  land  which  had  such  good  cause 
to  remember  his  father's  name.     The  one  recorded  result  Death  of 
of  the   voyage   of  Magnus  was  the   death   of  Hugh   ofofsdre"*- 
Shrewsbury,   pierced   in   the  eye,  as   though  paying   the  ^''^^ 
vergeld  for  England's  fallen  King,  by  an  arrow,  shot,  so 
men  said,  by  the  hand  of  the  Norwegian  King  himself,* 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1098.  This  Cftdwgao  sppeon  in  the  English  Chronicle, 
1097,  M  chief  of  the  "  eahlru  ?  vbom  the  W«bh  choee  on  their  ravolt. 

•  See  to!,  iv.  p,  756.  •  SbstoI.  iv.  p.  710. 

'  The  Ktoij  0!  the  invuion  of  MM(nuB  And  the  death  of  Earl  Hu^h  is  (old 
at  length  by  Orderic,  767,  j68,  and  bySoorro  (Johnstone,  ajo-jj;? ;  Laing, 
iii.  139-133).  I'"  recorded  ahw  tn  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  Ann,  Camb.  1098, 
Brut  1096,  where  the  invader  is  etrangely  called  "  Magnus  Kex  Gennaiuie  " 
(see  vol.  !i.  p.  396),  "  Magnus  breuhin  Qermani*."  Id  our  own  Chioniclw, 
VOL.   V,  I 
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OH.  xim.  Hie  earldom  passed  to  faie  savage  brother  Bobert  of  Belesme, 
who  had  inherited  his  mother's  name  and  hie  mother's  COB- 
tinental  possessions.'  Ma^us  sailed  away^  to  Scotlutd, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  presence  on  British  or  Eng^iih 
ground.'  And  with  him  his  shadowy  comrade,  the  last  <^ 
the  house  of  Qodwine  of  whom  English  history  haa  preserved 
even  the  name,  fades  away  like  a  dream  from  oar  eyea. 

Ralationi        If  the  last  scene  of  the  Welsh  warfare  of  this  reign 
lud.  brings    OS   thus   unexpectedly  across  one   who,   under  ■ 

happier  star,  might  have  been  an  English  .^theling  and 
an  English  King,  the  affaire  of  the  other  great  dependeney 
of  the  English  Empire  bring  us  yet  more  directly  Cue 
to  face  with  the  surviving  descendants  of  the   elder  line 
of  English  kingship.     Scotland  fills  a  large  place  in  Hbt 
history  of  this  reign,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  affiiira  of 
the   vassal   kingdom  were  of  no   email   moment   in   the 
AwrtlDn    eyes  of  the  Southern  over-lord.     And  at  no  time,  before 
EngiiA      <"■  after,   did  English   eiipremacy  show  itself  more  prac- 
iupremwiy.  ti^ally  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  great  Northern  de- 
pendency.   William  Rufus,  like  his  iather,  like  Eadward 
and  Cnut,  has  the  Scottish   King  to  his  man ;  and. 


—j-^ —  ■j^  I  f*  .nil 
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a    short   time   plays  a  leading    part,    and   we   get   our  0B.uiir. 
most  distinct  glimpses  of  his  sister,  the  holy  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  which  her 
marriage  had  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  affidrs  of 
England. 

The  beginning  of  disputes  with  Scotland  seems  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  between  William 
and   Robert  which  required  the   Duke  to    withdraw  all 
countenance  from  the  ^theling.^    Eadgar,  as  at  other  Eadgar 
times^  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  l^^^d. 
and  his  appearance  there  was  presently  followed   by  an  Malcolm 
invasion  of  England  on  the   part  of  Malcolm.     While  j^ul^d. 
Sufus  was  still  in  Normandy,  the  King  of  Scots  for  the  ^^y*  *°9»' 
fourth  time  entered  northern  England,  advanced  as  far 
as  Chester-le-Street,  and  again  wrought  the  usual  ravages.* 
He  was  driven  back  by  the  King's  lieutenants,^  Robert 
of  Mowbray  being  doubtless    among   them;  but   Rufus 
deemed  that  his   own  presence  was  needed.    As  soon  as  William 
his  continental  affairs  allowed  him,  he  set  out  for  Scotland  ^^^ 
with  a  land  force — his  ships  set  out  also,  but  perished  by  Scotland, 
the  way — bringing  his  brother  Duke  Robert  with  him.  1091. 
Robert  had  himself  once  led  a  force  into  those  parts ;  ^  ^5^^^ 
but  his   appearance   now  can  hardly  fail   to   have   some  Robert, 
reference  to   the  presence  of  his  banished  friend  Eadgar 
on   the  Scottish  side.     King  and   Duke  marched  as  far 
as  the  Scots'  Water,  the  Firth  of  Forth,*  and  the  King 

■  See  above,  p.  88. 

'  The  invasion  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence  (1091),  who  is 
copied  by  Simeon,  who  also  mentions  the  invasion  in  his  list  of  MalcoIm*s 
invasions  under  1093.  Orderic  (701  A)  shrouds  the  actual  invasion  under 
the  words  **  Melcoma  Rex  Scotorum  contra  Begem  Anglorum  rebellavlt,  de- 
bitumque  servitium  ei  denegavit." 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  109 1.  '*  ptk  gode  msen  ]>e  l>is  land  bewiston  him  fyrde 
ongean  sa:ndon  and  hine  gecyrdon.**    Mark  the  use  of  the  phrase  "good 


men. 


*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  675. 

^  Ord.  Yit.  701  A.     "  Usque  ad  magnum  flumen,  quod  Scotte  Watr» 
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CH.  XXIII.  of  Scots  crossed  the  estuary  to  meet  them  in   Lothiu, 

thereby,   as   the   English   Chronicler   pointedly   remarki, 

Mediation  crossing  from   Scotland  into   Enghuid.'     The  Dnke  and 

ftn.t  the  .^theling  played  the  part  of  mediators  between  the 

^  ^"'      two  Kings.'     In  one  version  Mahtobn  i§  made  to  profea 

that  the  earldom  of  Lothian  had  been  granted  to  bim, 

first  by  Eadwnrd   and   then  by  the  elder  William.    To 

Robert,  as  the  eldest  son  of  William,  he  had  done  homage 

for  that  earldom,  and  that  hom^fe  he  was  ready  to  renew. 

But   to    the    reigning    King   of  the    English   he  owed 

nothing.^    If  this  account  of  a  private  disconrse  between 

Robert  and  Malcolm  be  at  all  trastwortby,  we  find  the 

King  of  Scots  taking  up  much  the  same  line  of  a^oment 

which  wns  nncrwards  taken  np  by  many  of  his  snoceewns. 

Mslcotm     He  owed  homage,  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but 

<itrerL-d        fo^  bis  possessions  in   England.     Lothian  was  still  sc- 

i{I!ll^for  tnowledged  to  be  English;  for  Lothian  then  he  wouM 

do   boma^.     So    in    after    times,    when    the    dietinetjon 
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BnythJDg  else  which  the;  held,  or  claimed  to  hold,  witliiii  oh.  sini. 

the   narrower   boimdanee  of  Eugland  as  understood  in 

their  day.    If  Malcolm  ever  really  used  such  an  argument, 

it   was  doubtless  only  as  a  piece  of  diplomatic  fencing. 

The  negotiation  ended  in  a  renewal  of  the  submission  of  Benew>l  of 

Abernethy,   which   assuredly   was  not   a  submission    for  hom>g«. 

Lothian  only.     All  things  were  to  be  put  od  the  same"^'' 

footing  as  they  had  been  under  William  the  Great.     Hie 

King  of  Scots  again  became  the  man  of  the  King  of  the 

Ecglidi,  and  the  King  of  the  English  promised  to  his 

vassal  all  lands,  honours,  and  payments  which  had  been 

his  in  the  time  of  the  elder  William.*     Hie  Kings  parted 

aa  friends,  bat  the  Chronicler  again  pointedly  notices  that 

it  stood  but  for  a  little  while.'     Eadgar  also  was  taken  Ead^u 

into  William's   favour,   and   went  back   with  Robert  to  to  WfUiun. 

Normandy.' 

The  next  year  William  took  a  step  which  could  hardly  Anneia- 
have  been   pleasing  to   his  new  vassal,  and  which  was  Northern 
doubtless  meftnt  as  a  measure  of  defence  against  him.  ^|^ 
It  was  now  that  he  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  England, 
a  different  process   from  receiving  the   external  homage 
of  princes   beyond   its  borders.     The  modern   county   of 
Cumberland   had   as  yet   no   being.     Its    southern    part 
appears  in  Domesday  as  part  of  Yorkshire ;  its  northern 
part,  with  its  capital  Carlisle  or  rather  its  site,  was  no 

'  TheChiomcler(l09l)gay8,  "SecyiigW.liImbehfitonlancieindoneallon 
]liage  [oeB  {«  he  under  hia  fieder  mi  luefde."  Florence  is  more  definite ;  with 
him  the  cUnw  nitu,  "  Ut  Molcolmo  lii.  nlbis,  qii»  in  Anglis  Bub  pfttre  illliu 
hsbuemt,  Willtlmus  redderet."  On  all  this  see  PolgrsTe,  English  Common- 
wealth,!, pp.  481,  607;  !i.  p.  cccuiii.;  England  uid  Normandy,  iv.  p.  34S  ; 
Bobertaon,  ScotUnd  under  her  Early  Einga,  L  I41  i  II.  401.  Are  the  "xii. 
tilbe  "  the  nuinsioiui  which  the  Kings  ofScotland  held  for  their  entertainment 
on  their  jouniey  to  the  court  of  England  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  616,  and  Lappen- 
berg,  Norman  Kings,  233.  It  i»  mngidar  that  Himeon  altogether  leaves  out 
the  negotiaUon  between  WOlJam  and  Maleotm. 

'  Cf.  above,  pp.  74,  nolo  : ,  and  8 1 . 

'  The  Chronicle  alone  mentiona  the  return  of  Eadgar  with  Robert. 
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t-H,  xjin.  part  of  England.     Stratliclyde  beyond  the  Solway,  if  m 

absolntely  incorporated  witb  the  Scottish    kingdom,  m 

at  leaat  held  without  dispute  by  the  Scottisli  Kings,  or  b 

( wlbte      their  eons  to  whom  they  granted  it  as  an  apanage.    Be 

dubiot        between    the    parts    of    the    old    Britisb    kin^om    wbic 

Itolfi*''^       had  thus  passed  eeverally  to  England    and   to   Scotlaa 

this  Btnall  fragment,  whoee  extent  may  be  fixed  by  iJi 

boundaries  of  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,   still    remain* 

a  separate  principality.     It  was  now  held  by  a  lord  i 

the   noblest    Northumbrian  blood,   Dolfin    the    son  of  tt 

famous   Earl    Gospatric,'    and    it    is    hardly  possible  thi 

he  can  have  held  it  in  any  other  character  than  as  d 

[leatnic-      man  of  the   Scottish  King.     The  ancient  capital  Carlis 

CulxBle  by  '""^  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  wars  of  jElfred 

thcDsaes,  ^^y^  ^j^^  ;^  remained,  whether  altogether  forsaken  or  no 

at  iiuy  rate  without  fortifications  of  tlie  Norman  type,^    C 

what   provocation   wo  are  not  told,  the  Red   King  no 

marched    into   this   district,   the  only   comer    of   Britai 

where  a  man  of  English  birth  still  kept  any  shadow  i 

DulKn        sovereignty.     DoHin  was   driven   out,  and   William,  lil 

^"cl^iUio  -*!tlielllied  at  Chester,-"   made   Carlisle  again  a   city,  di 

reatoreil.     fended,  in   the   usual   fashion,  wjlh   walls   and   a  casUc 
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restored  capital  became  in  the  next  reign  the  seat  of  a  ch.  xxul 

newly -founded  biehoprick.    The  land  which  was  now  added  Cdoniu- 

to  England  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  desolate  cumboi^ 

w  the  city;  for   colonists   from   the  sout 

Flemish,  were  sent  to  occupy  and  till  it.' 

which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  puzzling 

ethnology  of  Cumberland  and  the  neighbouring  shires. 

We  are   oot  directly  told   whether  Malcolm   felt  any  Dii^ute 
grudge  at  tbis  extension  of  the  power  of  England  in  bis  ^j]^^ 
own  neigbboarhood,  and  in  some  sort  at  bis  own  cost.  ^  ^^' 
But  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  before  long.     Malcolm,  like 
Duke  Robert,  began  before  long  to  complain  of  breaches 
of  treaty  on  the  part  of  William,     The  King  of  Scots 
was  accoriliogly   inyit«d  or  summoned   to   the  preBence 
of   his    over-lord;   and    be   came,  after  the  delivery  of 
hostages,  under  the  guidance  of  the  former  mediator,  the 
^theliog    Eadgar.     He   was   brought   to    the   place   of  Malcolm » 
meeting  at  Gloucester  with  mickic  worship;  but,  when  4,,^^  j^ 
he   came   there,  William  not   only  refused   to   give   him  '°91- 
any  satisfaction  about  the  points  in  debate,  but  refused 
to  see  him  at  all.^     It  ie  added  that  William  called  on 
Malcolm   to   do   right — a  phrase   of  somewhat   doubtful 

Conqueror,  which  misled  even  Sir  Fr&ncis  Pfttgr&va  (EngUih  Common- 
wealth,  i.  449),  and  which  wm  locally  believed  in  1873,  wu  pt^tod  oat 
b;  Lappeaberg  (Normiia  Kings,  134} ;  see  slao  Mr.  Hinde's  pap«r  on  the 
Early  Hiitoiyof  CumbeHand,  in  the  Archieological  Journal  (iBjg),  vd.  ztL 
p.  "7- 

'  The  Chronicler  (109J)  «ay»  that  William  "  BjtWan  hider  raU  gemmde 
and  m jcele  mmoige  cyrlisG»  fblces  mid  wifon  and  mid  orfe,  )iyder  aiiDde,  Jxer 
to  wunigenne  (iKt  land  totilianno."  SoHeniyof  Hantingdon<Jl3fc);  "Ex 
austrslibuB  Angliie  partibns  iltuc  habitatores  tcannniiit."  Florenoe  leavea  out 
the  passage,  but  I  cannot  help  connecting  this  coloniiation  with  the  "  Flan- 
drensesqui  Northymbriam  incolebant."  of  whom  he  speaks  in  iiii.  "  North- 
hjmbria"  with  him  takes  in  Cumberland.  I  know  of  no  better  autiority 
than  the  so-called  Bromton  (X  Rcriptt.  1003)  for  making  Henry  himnlf  Grat 
settle  these  Flemings  somewhere  in  the  North. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  the  Chronicler,  who  says  nothing  about  Carliile 
and  nothing  about  homage,  but  who  clearly  impiies  that  William  bad  In 
Dome  way  broken  hi«  promise  to  Malcolm. 
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meaning — in  the  King's  court,  according  to  the  judgenunt 
of  the  borons  of  England,  while  Malcolm  maintained  thil 
he  was  hound  to  do  right  only  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  barons  of 
loth.'  The  exact  jwint  at  iesiie  is  not  very  clear;  but 
we  may  be  pretty  tiure  that  William  and  Malcolm  con- 
Btroed  the  obligations  of  homage  in  two  different  wayi; 
In  any  case  Malcolm  went  away  angry,  and  at  once 
took  bis  revenge  by  a  liith  invasion  of  £ng]and.  He 
marched  as  far  as  Alnwick,  and  was  there  slain,  some  ny 


EngUnJ. 

■tAloiricb.  by  treachery,  at  all  events  by  an  ambush  or  sudden  attack, 
u^^ir  °°  ^^^  ^^  °^  Robert  of  Mowbray  and  his  followere.' 
With  him  died  his  eldest  son  Eadward,  and  a  patbe^ 
tale  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  holy  Qneen  received 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  bod, 
and  how  slie  presently  followed  them  to  the  grave.^  Tbe 
sympathies  of  our  English  and  Norman  writers  lie 
wholly  with  Margaret,  and  to  some  extent  with  Malcolm ; 
his  own  subjects  at  the  time  were  of  another  mind.  Th« 
innovations    of   Margaret,    which    seemed    such    blessed 
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irefomiB  in  the  ^ee  of  writers  at  Peterborongli,  'WoreeBter,  <«■  "in. 
and  Saint  Evronl,  olaehed  sgainst  all  Celtio  national  feeling^. 
Discontent  may  welt  have  slnmbered   dnring   the  reign  DbooitMt 
of  the  great  warrior  who  so  often  harried  England,  bat,  ^^  ^^ 
as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  real  feeling  of  the  Scottish  ^^!^^^ 
people   bunt   forth.     The  English   Chronider   takes   foroolm'* 
granted  that  the  slain  Eadwardj  if  he  had  lived,  wonld  ^*^ 
have  socceeded  his  father.^     Bat  he  tells  ns   distinctljj  Dondd 
nsing  the  same  oonstitBtion^  langoage  which  he  wonld  mh- 
hkve  osed  in  describing  the  election  of  an  English  King^ 
that  the  Soots  chose  Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  to 
the  vacant  kingdom.*    The  first  act  of  the  new  King  marks 
the  spirit  in  which  he  was  chosen.     He  drove  out  alt  the 
'pngliat'  and  French  who  had  been  received  at  the  coort 
of  Malcolm.'     Many   of   these,    we    may   believe,    hod 
fled  from  England  to  escape  Nonnan  oppression ;  but,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  King  of  the   English   of  whatever   race, 
the  driving  oat  of  any  of  his  gnhjects  coold  not  bil  to 
seem  a  national  wrong.     The  new  King  of  Scots  too,  we 
may  be   sore,   was   not  anxious   to   renew  his  brother's 
homage  to  the  English  over-lord.     A  candidate  for  the  The  Soot- 
Scottish  crown  was  ready  at  William's  court  in  the  person  p^tad  by 
of  Duncan,  the  son  of  Mafcolm  and  Ingebioig,  who  had  n^!^*" 
been  given  by  hie  fiither  as  a  hostage  after  the  homage  io93-4- 
at  Abemethy.*     He   had   been    set  free  by  William   the 
Great  on  his  death-bed,'  and  he  was  now  in  the  service  of 
William  the  Red,  and  seemingly  high  in  his  favour.     As 

■  ChroD.  Fotrib.  1093.  "  Mid  Um  ma  «m  Ettdwwd  U»  nnie  Miag&a, 
H  eft«r  him  cjmg  beon  leaalde  giF  he  hit  gelifbde." 

'  lb.  "Asd  ^Sco(tM>a  DafaoAltocyiigagKiiTODiUfllDohiMibToSer." 
So  Florence.     In  Fonlim(T.  11)  ««  get  the  Soottuh  legitbnltt  iranloii. 

*  Chum.  Petrib.  1093. 

<  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  517.  where  I  cknleesl;  wrote  Donald  te  Dancan.  WQ- 
liim  of  MmlDwabitry  (v.  40O)  t»ke>  <»n  to  ipeAk  of  Dnnosn  u  "Maloolmi 
filiu*  nothiu,"  which  iiiTalvw  the  whole  queatioa  about  IngeUng. 

*  SeeToLIv.p.;!!, 
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.  Eadward  bad  sent  Malcolm  to  win  tlie  Scottish  era 
from  Macbeth,  ao  William  Rufus  qow  sent  Malooli 
son  to  win  the  same  crown  from  liia  uncle  Donald.  1 
the  crown  that  he  was  to  win  he  did  homa^  in  st 
t^riuB  as  the  King  of  the  English  thought  ^ood,'  i 
Bet  forth  at  the  head  of  a  host,  English  and  Norm 
With  their  help  he  drove  out  Donuld ;  but  presently  ( 
Scots  roEC  again,  magsacrcd  hie  follow  era,  bat  aliov 
him  to  reign  od  condition  that  he  brought  int<i  the  h 
no  foreiguerB,  English  or  French.^  Presently  anoti 
revolution  restored  Donald,  and  Duncan  was  slain,  as 

"■  namesake  had  been  at  the  hands  of  Macbeth.^  At  li 
lat«r  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  a  more  enccessful  atteo 
was  made  to  place  an  English  vassal  on  the  Scott 
crown.      Tliat  crown  was  now  bestowed  by  the  over-l 

...  on  Eadgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  aud  Margaret,  Hib  ub 
and  namesake  the  -Etholing  was  sent,  like  Siward 
Eiidward's  daj^a,  to  place  him  by  force  on  his  otl 
uncle's  throne.  The  two  Eadgars  were  victorious.  1 
son  of  Miirgari't  won  his  father's  crown ;  he  received 
OS  u  vassal  of  England,*  and  held  it  till  his  death  i 
years  later,     Donald,  so  at  least  Scottish  belief  ran,  sp 
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The  ftccemon  of  Eidgar  fixed  the   fbture  faistoiy  of  cH.zzm. 
BcotUnd.    The  trae  Scots,  the  hmm  of  Uie  KennethB  and  ^^^[^ 
the  Dtmcuis,  had  had  their  last  chuioe  under  Donald,  itin  of 
From  tiiat  day  down  to  KiUiecTaalde  and  Culloden,  they 
might  make  themselves  nnpleasant  an^  even  dangerous 
neighbours  to  the  men  of  the  l^ntonia  Soath  and  the 
Teotonized  East ;  but  they  had  no  chance  of  again  be- 
oaning  masters.     TToder  the  sons  of  Margaret  Scotland  Iba 
became  an  EngliiA  kingdom.     It  might  be  politically  ^^^ 
dtstjnet  &om  the  Soothem  England ;  it  might  even  look  ^^^^^ 
on  the  Sonthem  England  with  the   bitterest  hatej  but 
it  was  an  English  state  none  the  lees.     Among  the  three 
elements  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  Gaelic  Scotland,  British 
Stratbclyde,  and  ElnglJeh  Lothian,  the  English  element 
henceforth  had  the  predominance.     And  the  land  became 
from  henceforth  more  open  than  ever  to  all  comers  who 
were  English  by  either  birth  or  by  settlement.   Dancan  bad 
been  called  on  to  drive  out  all  French  and  English  immi- 
grants.    Under  Eadgar  and  his  sacceseors,  French  and 
English  immigraata  grew  and  throve,  till  in  the  end  a 
Balliol,  a  Bruce,  and  a  Stewart,  men  bearing  the  names  of 
Korman  villages  or  of  English  offices,  found  their  way  to 
the  ScotHsh  throne  itself.     It  was  a  strange  part  of  the  Shue  of 
strange  destiny  of  the  elder  Eadgar   that,  incapable  asjo^i^Q,,' 
he  appears  in  English   history,  mocked  as  he   so   often  revolutkn. 
was  with  vain  hopes  of  the  English  Crown  in  his  own 
person,  he   should,  as  lieutenant  of  a  Norman  King,  as 
guardian   of  a    Scottish    King,   win,    not   for    England 
as    a    state   or   kingdom,    but    for    the    English    blood 
and  speech,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  of  it« 


Of  the  internal  government  of  William  Rufus,  after  he  Intemal 
was  firmly  established  on  his  throne  by  the  suppression  ment  of 
of  Odo's  rebellion,  our  most  detailed  notices  relate  to    °^ 
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(H. iiin.  eci'lesiastical  matters,  to  his  famous  dispute  with  A 

SKveni       What  we  hear  of  liim  in  secular  inatt«?rs  comes  to 

'pf  4i'™i-    '"'"■*  ihaa  one  long  outcry  ag^nst  the  reign  of  "  tmi 

*""^  one    wail   over   broken   promiees,   ^evous    exactio 

money,  and  wrong-doingB  of  every  kind.'     One  g 

of  complaint  carries  us  to  the  days  of  the  Pharaoli 

Architec-     i!ie  Tarquins.^     The  native  Chronicler  tells  ue,  wil 

..fBufua.     bitterness   of  a   Hebrew    toiling    under   Eyrptian 

Buiiaing     masters,  how  great  was  the  burthen  of  the  King's 

miDrt«r       works    of    architecture    and    engineering,    the    wall 

which  he  wmjiagsed  his  father's  Tower  of  Liosdoi 

bridge    which    s]Miuned   the   Thames,    the    new    Hi 

Westminster   in  which   he   lived   to   keep    the    las' 

Whitsun  festivals  of  his  reign.'     Of  the  many  aae 

of  the  Red  King  nearly  all  set  him  before  us  eiti 

his  impious  or  in  his  chivalrous  character;  noDe  p< 

are  directly  designed  to  set  forth  either  the  faults  i 

Knfirt*-      merits  of  his  civil  government.     Yet  one  tale  whose 

"oiexCikwe,  object  is  to  show  hia  impiety,  shows  ua  by  the  wa; 

striclly   the    forest-laws    were    enforced,    and    also 

Englishmen  who  still  kept  their  ancient  wealth,  or 

portion  of  it,  were  special  sufferers  by  them.     Fift; 
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that  such  crimes,  real  or  imaginary,  as  it  suited  Riifus  <n.  sun. 
to  punish*  were   punished  more  severely  than  they  ''^?f'"5^K 
been  puniehed  in  the   days  of  his  father.     The  code  ofmanta 
"William  the  Great  allowed  matilation,  but  forbade  death,  fhiftu. 
William  the  Bed  did  not  shrink  from  inflicting  both  on 
Normans  of  high   rank,  and   even  on  men   of  his  own 
kindred.^     How  men  of  the  conquered  race  were  likely  to 
&re  it  is  not  hard  to  guess. 

It  is  plain  however  that,  whatever  was  the  oppression  of 
William's  government,  and  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
licence  allowed  to  his  followers,  he  at  least,  like  his  father 
but  unlike  his  elder  brother,  firmly  maintained  the  general 
peace  of  his  dominions.     In  Normandy  his  rule  at  once  TV  ntbo- 
put  an  end   to  the  anarchy  of  the  days  of  Robert,  snd^^,^^,^ 
with  his  death  and  Robert's  return  anarchy  began  once  ^  8*™' 
more.*     And  in  England,  if  he  could  wink  at  crime  in  munuined 
detail   whenever  it  suited  cither  his  own  purpose  or  his 
own  caprice,  be  at  least  knew  how  to  keep  his  turbulent 
barons  in  order.     While  the  internal  history  of  Normandy 
under  Robert  is  one  long  record  of  private  warfare,  the 
internal  history  of  England  under  Rufus  gives  us,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  first  rebellion,  one  revolt  and  one  real  Revolt  of 
or  alleged  conspiracy,  both   of  which  the  power  of  the  Howtmy. 
Crown  was  able  to  put  down  without  much  trouble.  ^°^^- 

mnidera  videbmtor."  But  it  would  eaeta  from  the  wonU  of  William  of 
Hklmenbuij,  iv.  jig,  that  thii  aererity  extended  equally  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  noes;  "Non  p&uperam  tenuitaa,  Don  opulentum  copia  tuebatur;  ve- 
natianes,  qua«  rei  primo  indulaeral,  adeo  prohibuit  ut  okpitale  esset  lup- 
plicium  prendiaee  cervum." 

'  Will.  MalniB.  iv.  314.  "CujoKunqne  conditioniB  homonculoi,  cujus' 
cunque  criminiB  reus,  Btatim  tit  de  luero  regis  appellA^tetj  audiebatur ; 
ab  ipaJB  latrODia  Giucibiu  resolvebatut  Uqueui,  a  pronudsaet  regale  com- 
modum." 

'  The  difTereDCe  between  Williun  Rufus  and  his  &tber  in  this  r«apect  is 
well  marked  in  the  words  put  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv,  306,  into 
the  months  of  the  rebels  in  loSS  ;  "  Nihil  actum  morte  patris,  d  quoa  ills 
Tinierit  iste  trucidet." 

■  Ord.Vii.  765  C,  784  B. 
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DH.  sxni.      Tho  first,  indeed  tbe  only  revolt  of  this  part  of  'WiUian'i 
reigD,  was  headed  by  Robert  of  Mowbray,  who  had  at- 
ceeded  his  uncle  Bishop  Ueofirey  in  the  earldom  of  Noitb- 
humberlaod,'     He  ia  described  as  the  head  of  a  party  wbo 
were  dissatiBfied  with   the  King  on  account  of  hia  strict 
Coni^nc?  enforcement  of  the  forest-laws.*    The  object   of  tbe  ecu- 
Stephen  of  Bpirators  is  said  to  have  been  to  depose  and  slay  IViUiam, 
Alb«ii«rie.  ^  J  ^  gi^,e  tijg  Crown  to  his  coumn  Coant  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, the  son  of  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adelaide  by  her  tliiid 
husband,  Odo  of  Champagne.'     But  the  inunediate  cbuk 
of  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  been  one  decidedly  credit- 
Robert       able  to  the  Red  King.     Earl  Robert  had  pltmdered  eoik 
fop,^       Norwegian  merchant  ships ;  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
^^''"    King's  Court  to  answer  for  tbe  crime,  and  the  King'  made 
PenteixKt,   good  the  loEses  of  the  suSerers  at  his  own  coat.^     Again 
Eummoned  to  appear  before  tbe  King  and  his  Witan/  tM 
proud  Earl  refused,  except  on  tbe  delivery  of  hostages  and 
a  safe-conduct.     Wc  seem  to  be  thus  stntogely  hearing  Hit 
words  of  Godwine   and   Harold'   from   the   mouth  of  a 
Norman  opjiressor  and  criminal.   A  campugn  in  the  North 
followed,  a  campaign  which  consisted  chiefly  in   the  be- 
sieging of  castlesj  and  which  was  interrupted  by  one  of  iht 
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newly-married  wife,  Matilda,  daaghter  of  Richer  of  I'Aigle  tm.xxtv. 
and  niece  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  held  the  atronghold  of  ^^^^ 
Bamborong'h  against  the  King,'  and  yielded  only  when  her  meat  i^ 
hoehand  was  brought  before  the  walls,  with  a  threat  that  Mowbnj. 
his  eyes  shoald  be  put  out  if  the  caatle  were  not  suiren-  jij,;1j^. 
dered."     The  castle  was  surrendered  and  his  eyes  were  ""^  '«9S- 
gpared ;  but  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  dungeon,  and  he  was  held  to  be  so  tmly  as  good  as 
dead  that  his  wife  was  allowed  by  a  special  papal  dispen- 
sation to  marry  again.' 

The  overthrow  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  was  followed  by  Connlncy 
tbo   confiscation   and   banishment  of  some  of  hb  fellow- ^^^g^ 
conspirators.      The  next  year  sets  before  us  a  striking  '°9<^- 
example  of  the  working  of  one  of  the  changes  which  the 
Conqueror  had  made  in  English  jurispradence.     The  wager 
of  battle  was  now  the  established  means  of  deciding  doubt- 
ful charges  between  Nonnan  and  Norman,  perhaps  also 
between  Englishmen  who   adopted   Norman   manners    or 
aspired  to  courtly  favonr.*     The  King's  kinsman,  Count  Hia  defeat 
William  of  Eu,  who  had  served  him  so  well  in  his  Norman  coiSbS. 
wars,  was  now  appealed  of  treason  by  Greoffrey  of  Baynard  ""^J^"^'^ 
before  the  assembled  Witan  at  Salisbury."    The  Count  of 
Eu,  worsted  in  the  judicial  combat,  was  blinded  and  foully 
mutilated.     A  pathetic  tale  is  told,  how,  by  a  stretch  of 
severity  unknown  to  the  days  of  the  great  William,  the 

'  Ord.  Vit.  703  C,  704  B.  C<wnp»re  the  Counl«es  Emma  a.t  Ni»wicli, 
vol.  iv.  p.  583. 

*  Thi*  u  meatioiied  b^  the  Chronicler  Mid  Plomice,  but  not  b;  Ordsric 
or  Henij  of  Huatingdon. 

'  See  Orderic,  704  B,  for  the  mAnl&ge  &nd  its  coniequeiice*. 
"  See  Tol.iv.p,  6j4,     The  itoiy  of  the  duel  between  Ordg»r  »nd  Godwine 
(■ee  Appendix  R.)  Is  »  c*«e  of  judlcisl  combat  between  Englinhman. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  log6.  "  And  on  Octab  Epyphftfl  wsa  te  cjng  and  ealle 
hia  witui  onStArbyiig.  t^r  beteah  Goifrei  Bainarri  Willelmof  Ou  Jieecynge* 
msg,  )iiet  he  heafile  j;ebeun  on  >ee  cyngee  Bwicdome,  and  hit  him  ongefeabt, 
and  bine  on  orreHte  ofercam."  We  here  ^t  the  technicoliCieg  of  Norman 
juriBpnidence  bi  our  own  tongue.  WiUiam  of  Malmeebiuy  makea  the  Count 
of  Eu  give  the  challenge. 
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OH.  XXIII.  Count's  kinsman,  William  of  Alderi,  was  hanged,  protesting 

^""i^^      liis  innocence  to  the  lost.'   Other  chief  men  were  imprisoDcd 

hiniKif       or  othcnvisc  punished,  among  them  Odo  Count  of  Oum- 

Mltierenu,   pagTne  and  lord   of  Holdemoaa,^  whose  share,   or  allied 

share,  in  the  conspiracy  seemB  to  confirm  the  statemeDt  thit 

the  malecontcnts  designed  to  raise  his  son  to  the  Cron. 

The  Ited  King  waa  troubled  by  no  more  revolts  in  Englud 

or  in  Normandy,  unless  we  are  to  look  on  his  own  mn- 

terious  death  as  a  more  successful  renewal  of  the  schemes  of 

Robert  of  Mowbray  and  William  of  Eu. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  William  Rufos  in  the  chancta 

of  a  lawgiver,  nor  do  the  annals  of  his  reign  contain  aoj 

notices  of   direct    legislation,    at    all   events   on   secular 

Derel^ie-    matters.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  w^s  during 

Fead>l       tlii-'^  reign  that  many  of  the  changes  in  law  and  custom 

w^£^''"  "1"'^''  «'"'<1  °ot  fa''  Booi^er  or  later   to   follow   on   the 

Rufiu.        forcible  entry  of  the  elder  William  began  to  show  them- 

selves  more   clearly.    The  race  of  feudal  lawyers  is  now 

lieginning  to  creep  int«  tight,  in  the  pereou  of  Randolf 

Flambard  and   the   other   cunning  clerks  of  the    Kings 

chapel.     It  was  under  them,  and  under  their  chivalrous 
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b'oversies  which,  more  than  any  other  events  of  hia  reign,  ch.  xzin. 
drew  tlie  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  on  the  Red  King  and 
his  doings.     As  if  to  refute  the  ignorant  calumny  that  mo- 
nastic and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  could  thick  of  nothing 
but  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  these  ecclesiastical  disputes 
fill  a  remarkahly  emsll   space   in   all  the  contemporary 
writers  of  general  history.   They  assert  the  righteonsness  of  uttta 
Anselm  and  Uie  nnrighteonsneaa  of  Botiis;  bat  they  pass  am^hi 
by  the  details  of  the  qnarrel,  or  are  content  to  refer  their  n^tja, 
readers  to  the  special  biographer  of  the  Archbishop.*    The  Stbm  tit 
dispute  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus  was,  in  one  £*««'*' 
point  of  view,  a  dispute  between  right  and  wrong,  between  ■*^^, 
the  righteous  man  and  the  unrighteous,  between  the  man 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  what  he  held  to  be  his 
doty,  and  the  man  into  whose  mind  the  idea  of  duty  never 
entered.     But  the  particular  form  which  the  quarrel  took  Ita  putl- 
was  one  which  could  hardly    have   been   taken   by   any  iniptndUa 
quarrel  between  prince  and  prelate  in  the  days  when  Eng-  !?J|!f^^ 
land  was  still  ruled  by  her  native  Kings.     It  was,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  a  direct  result  of  that  new  policy  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
queror.    A  dispute  between  Church  and  State  could  hardly 
have  arisen   in  those  earlier  days  of  England  when  the 
Church  and  the  nation  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  two 
aspects  of  the  same  body.  But  the  Conqueror,  by  separating 
the  cecleBiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions,*  had  taught 
men   that  Church   and   State   were   two   distinct  bodies, 
which,  being  distinct,  might  possibly  be  hostile.     Again, 
the  insular   freedom   of  the   island  Church  passed  away 
when   the   Crown  of  England  became  the  prize   of  the 
armed  missionary  of  Borne,  and  when  the  bishopricks  and 

■  See  the  referencea  to  E&dmer  in  Orderic,  839  A,  B,  utd  William  of 
MftlmesbuTj,  iv.  331.  Ilie  apace  given  to  Aneelm  in  the  Chromcle  is  un- 
gulaiif  nnall.     Florence  enlargee  B  little  more,  but  aalj  a  little. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  439. 
VOL.  T,  K 
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CH.  xitii.  abbeys  of  England  were  filled  m&i  prelates  of  forei|rii 
birth.  Some  glimmeriDgs  of  what  might  come  if  Englidi 
prelates  ceaecd  to  be  Englishmen  had  been  eeen  ages  befotf, 
in  the  days  of  the  Romanized  Wilfrith.  It  had  been  sen 
in  later  times  when  the  Norman  Robert  had  refused,  &t  tbt 
papal  bidding,  to  oonsecrate  a  Bishop  lawfully  named  Ip 
DiffereD-»  his  see  by  the  King  and  Witan  of  England.*  Anselm,  the 
UiB^ijon  jnst  and  holy,  the  friend  of  every  living  creatare,  conld  w 


of  either  priest  or  prophet.     But,  as  the  native  of  a  foreign 

land,  brought  up  in  devotion  to  the  fullest  claims  oFi 

foreign  Bishop,  he  could  never  be  the  leader  of  the  Engtieb 

Differencs   people,  like  Dunstan  or  Stigand.     Let  us  add  too  thit> 

\va^      though  England  had  had  evil  Kings  before  William  the 

RofuBand  pgj^  she  had  never  had  a  King  in  whom  evil  had  so  dis- 

Kiug*.        tinctly   stood   forth  as  something  antagonistic   to  good. 

.Sltbi'lred  and  the  sons  of  Cnut  had  been  weak  and  wicked: 

but  they  had  not  declared  themselves  the  personal  enemies 

of  their   Miiker.     In  all   these  various  ways  it   followed 

that   under  \Villiam    Rufus   disputes  arose   between   the 

ecclesiastical   and    temporal   powers,   such   as   never   had 
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from  tbe  Kings  who  were  before  liiin.     No  Pope  ooald  be  cm.  xzm. 

acknowledged  in  England  sgunat  his  will  ;^   and  Bishops  ?^'q^, 

and  Abbots  received  the  staff  &oin  the  royal  hands,  while  qnai'. 
Hildebrand  himself  dared  not  to  denounce   the   ancient 
costom  of  England  as  8acril^;e  or  tuorpation.    Bat,  with 

'  ftll  the  greediness  which  is  spoken  of  m  one  of  the  worst 
points  of  the  character  of  the  elder  William,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  make  a  gain  of  those  eoclesiastioal  powers 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  used  for  good.  He  did  not  sell 
vacant  benefices  for  maaey,  nor  did  he  eke  out  his  revennes 
by  kee^Dg  them  vacant  tiiat  he  might  receive  the  profits. 
Bnt  we  have  already  seen  that  the  snpremacy  of  the  Crown 
as  exercised  by  the  Nonnan  Kings  was,  thongh  not  greater 
in  extent,  yet  something  different  in  character,  from  the 
eame  sapremincy  as  it  bad  been  exercised  by  their  English 
predecessors.  Under  William  Rnfus  the  bad  side  of  tbelUklxua 
change  showed  itself.  The  new  diviraon  between  the  ^nfiu. 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  made  tiie  King 
no  longer  seem  the  higbert  member  of  the  national 
CbuTch ;  it  gave  him  rather  the  look  of  an  external 
friend  or  an  external  enemy.  It  was  -in  this  latter 
character  that  William  Rofos  showed  himself.  The  most 
charitable  construction  of  his  acts  cannot  represent  him 
as  being  simply  anxious  to  maintain  the  due  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power.  Nor  did  he  simply,  like  many 
kings  before  and  afler  him,  lay  his  hands  on  the  temporal 
goods  of  the  Chnrch.  Lay  hands  on  them  he  did,  and 
that  in  a  new  form  which  the  subtle  log^c  of  the  clerks 
of  his  chapel  easily  taught  him.  Among  them  the  fore-  Kn  and 
most  was  BAodolf  Flambard  or  Faeeefiambard,  of  whom  we  saadt^ 
have  already  heard  in  the  days  both  of  Eadward  and  of  ^ 
William,^  and  who  now  rosC]  as  was  the  fkshion  of  the 
time,  &om  the  poet  of  royal  chaplain  to  the  highest  offices 

'  SaeToLiv.  p.  43?,  ■  SmtdLIt.p.  gal. 
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CB,  xiin.  temporal  and  spiritual.     He  became  Justiciar,'  Mid  m 

in  the  end  ruised  to  the  Bee  of  Durham.     It  is  he  who 

eeeme  to  have  hecn  the  first  to  draw  a  natonil  infereiKe 

from  those  feudal  principles  which  were  now  creeping  in. 

and  which  he  well  knew  how  to  tarn  to  the  advantage  of 

Feudal        bis  master.     The  new  ideas  taught  men  no  longer  to  look 

socImIm-     oil  ^^  ecclesiastical  office  and  the  temporal  possessions  at- 

^•^o-  tached  to  it  simply  as  an  office  endowed  with  lands,  laodi 

held,  like  other  lands,  according  to  law,  and  liable  to  snch 

services  as  the  law  might  lay  upon  them.     The  estates  of  » 

bishop  or  abbot  came  now  to  be  looked  on  as  a  fief,  > 

benejice,^  held  personally  of  the  King  by   the   tenure  of 

military  service.     According  to  the  rcaaoning  of  the  feadal 

law,  whenever  anything  hindered  the  due  performance  of 

the  duties  charged  on  the  fief,  the  fief  fell  back  for  the  time 

into  the  hands  of  the  lord.    From  this  principle  sprang  the 

feudal  doctrines  about  wardship  and  marriagej  and  from 

PrcAuof    this  principle  g]> rang  also  the  doctrine  that  the  revennes 

payable  to   **f  *  Vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  ought  to  go  to  the  King 

the  King,    during  the  vacancy.     During  the  vacancy  there  was  no 

one  to  perform  the  duties  which  were  charged  upon  the 

fief;  the  lord  therefore  took  the  fief  for  the  time  into  his 
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times  the  King,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  his  Witan,  oh.  xxni. 
had  directly  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.     Sometimes 
he   had   approved  the  choice  of  the  convent  or  chapter. 
But  in  no  case  could  an  English  prelate  he  put  in  pos- 
session of  his  office  and  of  the  temporal  possessions  attached 
to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  King  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  the  process.     We  are  told  that  the  imscrupulous  Randolf 
intellect  of  Randolf  Flambard  suggested  to  his  master  an  guggoets 
unprincipled  use  of  this  power,  by  which  bishopricks  and  ^®  «»'q»- 
abbeys  were  kept  vacant  as  long  as  it  suited  the  interests  vacant  sees 

by  the 

of  the  royal  coffers  to  keep  them  vacant.^     The  fief  had  Crown. 
finUen  back  to  the  lord^  and  the  lord  let  its  revenues  out  to  This  prac- 
farm,  till  some  caprice  or  some  immediate  necessity  led  him  logical 
to   grant  it  out  afresh.      A  further  opening  was  thus  ^"^'?*^ 
made  for  the  crime  which  had  stirred  the  soul  of  Hilde-  >d«<»- 
brand  to  wrath,  but  from  which  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  ^''^*;^'^^* 
had    been   honourably  clean.      We  have  heard  now  and  ^^  simony. 
then  in  earlier  times  of  English  bishopricks  and  abbeys 
being  bought  and  sold,  sometimes  by  the  Kings  themselves, 
sometimes  by  the  greedy  courtiers  around  them.^     Under 
Rufus  the  practice  became  systematic.     He  could  seldom 
be  brought  to  fill  up  a  vacant  office,  except  as  the  price 
of  a  sum  paid  down  which  made  it  worth  his  while  to 
give  up  the  profits  of  the  vacancy.     He  thus  began  an 
abuse  which  went  on   long  after  his  time,  and  a  faint 
survival  of  which  still  lingers  in  our  law.     Whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  secular  position  of  the  prelates  of 
those  days,  and  however  logically  the  rule  might  be  derived 
from  feudal  principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  bad 
working  of  a  law  which  made  it  the  interest  of  the  King 
to  keep  the  high  offices  of  the  Church  as  long  as  possible 
without  holders.     What  the  system  came  to  in  the  days  of 
Rufus  himself  is  set  forth  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 

'  See  Stubbfl,  Constitutional  History,  i.  298. 
*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  563,  588 ;  ii.  p.  67. 
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CB.  ixrii.  Chronicler ;  "  In  his  days,  ilk  right  fell  and  ilk  onrigfat  for 

Pencniv     Q^  ^jjj  fi^i.  ^oj-ij  yj,  aroBe.     God's  cburches  he  bronght 

Chroiucler.  low,  and  the  bitihopricks  and  abbacies  whose  elders  fell  on 

his  days,  all  be  either  sold  with  fee  or  in  his  own  hand  held 

and  set  to  gavel,  for  that  he  wonld  be  the  heir  of  ilk  nun, 

ordained  and  lay.     And  so  on  the  day  that  he  fell,  he  W 

in  his  own  hand  the  archbiehoprick  of  Canterbury  and  the 

bisboprick  of  Winchester  and  that  of  Salisbary,  and  elevn 

ubliaeies  all  set  to  gavel." '    KandolF  Flambard  himself  wii 

an   example  in  his  own   person   of  tbe  working  of  the 

custom  which  he  had  brought  in.    His  eerrices  irere  at  lact 

rewarded  by  the  great  Bemician  bishoprick ;    hot  it  wis 

not  till  the  church  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had  stood  for  tliiee 

years  without  a  pastor,  after  the  second  reign  of  William 

of  Samt   Curilef  bad   been   brought   to  an   end   hy  hit 

death.* 

itegnda-        This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  high   offices  of  the 

iirinrthood   ChuFch  secms  to  have  led,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  l€«d, 

iiufuii         ^  ^  general  degradation  of  the  clerical  order  throughout 

his  kingdom.     In  an  age  when  education  and  intellectaal 

pursuits  of  all  kinds  were  mainly  confined  to  the  dergy, 

the  cfTect  of  such   a   way  of  dealing  with   eccleaiastical 
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by  becoming  a  &rmer  of  the  royal  lands  or  of  the  Church  oh.  xxiii. 
lands  that  were  in  the  royal  hands,  by  undertaking  causes  f^^^^^ 
in  the  King's  courts,  and  by  holding  any  secular  oflSce,  ^o""  secular 
great  or  small,  in  the  King's  service,  he  might  in  the 
end  scrape  together  wealth  enough  to  buy  the  rank  and 
authority  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot.^     In  all  times  and  places 
where  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  offices  rests  with  the 
Sovereign,  those  churchmen  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  Sovereign's  service  cannot  fail  to  have  a  start  in 
the  race  for  preferment.     It  was  so   under  Cnut,  under 
Eadward,   and   under  the   Conqueror.      And    under   the  The  clerks 
Conqueror  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  that  class  of  clerks  chancery, 
of  the  King's  chapel  or  chancery^  who  had  so  large  a 
share   in   the   administration   oT  the  kingdom,   and  who 
even  under  the  Conqueror  had  often  been  rewarded  with 
bishopricks.^     Under  William  Rufus  the  Chancery  became  Their 
a  nursery  of  clever  and  unscrupulous  churchnxen.     They  under 
showed  themselves  congenial  spirits  with  the  King,  per-  ^*"^ » 
haps  in  his  private  vices,*  certainly  in  his  public  exactions  ; 
and   they  seem   to   have   almost   forgotten   their   clerical  their  pro- 
character  till  the  day  came  when  the  wealth  which  they  bishop- 
had  amassed  proved  enough  to  raise   them   to   some   of 
the   great   places  of  the  Church,  in    the  way  in  which 

^  It  ifl  immediately  after  his  comparison  of  the  conduct  of  William  Rufus 
with  that  of  his  &ther  that  William  of  Mabnesbury  (iv.  314)  gives  his 
curious  description  of  the  general  degradation  of  the  clergy  at  this  time ; 
"  Null  us  dives  nisi  nummularius,  nullus  clericus  nisi  causidicus,  nuUus  pres- 
byter nisi  (ut  verbo  parum  Latino  utar)  firmarius." 

'  On  these  clerks  of  the  chapel  and  chancery,  whose  position  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  the  word  clerk  has  got  its  different  meanings  in  modem 
use,  see  Palgrave,  iv.  55. 

•  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  393,  690. 

*  Besides  the  scandals  which  William  of  Mabnesbury  in  his  first  version 
of  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (274)  told  of  Randolf  Flambard  himself,  but  which 
in  his  second  edition  he  thought  it  prudent  to  strike  out,  his  first  edition 
also,  but  not  his  second  (313),  contains  stories  of  the  like  kind  against  Robert 
Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "qui  nihil  uuquam  pensi  fecerit,  quominus  omnis 
libidinis  et  infamis  et  reus  esset." 
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1  (lid  raise  tliemselves  to  them  m  the  days  of  Willi 


RuPus. 


Priuuicy  ol 


It  was  i 


'  midst  0 


state  of  tliiug^  like  ttis  tl 
iMa^iw).  ^^^  '*"'>'  Anselm,  whom  wo  have  already  seen  as  a  via 
to  our  shores  und  as  a  defender  of  the  fair  fame  of  i 
of  Eiiglaiids  worthiest  sons,'  came  to  dwell  among 
as  the  BucuOBsor  of  the  English  martyr  for  whom  he  1 
Bjiokeii  up  against  foreign  gainsayers.  In  speaking 
this  raemorahle  man,  I  will  follow  the  example 
our  native  Chroniclers,  and  dwell  only  on  those  p 
of  his  career  which  throw  light  on  the  effects  of 
Conquest  and  the  general  working  of  the  Norman  i 
in  England. 

We  arc  lold  that,  as  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  his 
fluence  kept  the  vices  aud  misgovemmeot  of  Rufus  nn 
some  degree  of  restraint.^  When  both  his  father  and 
tntor  were  gone,  they  hurst  forth  in  full  force.  Am< 
his  other  misdieds,  he  kept  the  metropolitan  see  vac 
for  four  years.  Among  the  aoectioteB  of  his  impi( 
i^ome  set  forth  the  mockery  with  which  he  answered 
pntrentica  of  the  chief  men  of  hia  kingdom  when  ti 
prayed  him   that   he   would   no  longer  leave  the  Engl 
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season   of  his  penitence  he   had   been   led  to   do   one  OB.zxni. 
act  which  coald  hardlj  be  undone.    The  Abbot  of  Bee 
was  now  in  Engknd^  called  thither  at  the  earnest  prayer 
of  Earl  Hagh  of  Chester,  whose  ailments  of  body  and 
mind  needed  the  presence  of  the  faithful  guardian  of 
his  soul's  health.^    We  are  told  that  the  common  ez-Anselm 
pectation  of  all  men  looked  on  Anselm  as  the  man  who  ^£J^ 
should  fill  the  vacant  archbishoprick,  and  one  of  the  effects  ^>uM>- 
of  the  King's  short  day  of  good  intentions  was  to  invest 
Anselm,  sorely  against  his  will,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
archiepiscopal  office.'  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Anselm's 
unwillingness  was  simply  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
office  under  any  form.    We  hear  not  a  word  of  any  scruples  Ha  ao^wpu 
on  his  part  against  becoming  a  Bishop,  if  he  was  to  become  tom  Um 
a  Bishop,  after  the  manner  which  the  law  of  England  ^^* 
prescribed.      Anselm    received    the    archbishoprick    from 
William  the  Red,  as  Stigand  had  received  it  from  Ead- 
ward,  as  Lanfranc  had  received  it  from  William  the  Great. 
He  received  the  staff  from  the  King's  hand ;  he  became 
the  King's  man ;  ^  and  he  uttered  no  protest  against  the 
writ  in  which  William  King  of  England — the  new-fangled 
title  was  now  coming  in — announced  to  all  his  faithful 
subjects,  French  and  English,  that  he  had  given  the  arch- 
bishoprick   of  Canterbury  and   all  that  belonged  to  it 
to  Archbishop  Anselm.^    The  scruples  which  Anselm  felt 

bis  ^eode  to  habbene  .  .  .  ao  pet  he  syStSan  stbrsed,  >a  him  gebotad  wsbs  and 
ealle  l>a  gode  laga  forI»t  |>e  he  110  ser  behet.** 

^  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  14 ;  Yit.  Ana.  ii.  i.     See  yoL  iv.  p.  493. 

'  The  story  is  told  in  all  its  vividneas  by  Eadmer,  IBst.  Nov.  16-18. 
See  Church,  Anselm,  1 79. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ao.  "  Ille  igitnr,  more  et  ezemplo  pnBdeoesaoris 
sui  inductus,  pro  usa  tenrae,  homo  regis  fibctus  est,  et,  dcut  Lanfrancus  suo 
tempOTe  fuerat,  de  toto  archi^usoopatu  aaisiri  juwus  eat."  Eadmer, 
writing  by  the  light  of  later  papal  decisions,  fsels  a  scmple  whioh  Animlin 
did  not  feel  at  the  time. 

*  See  the  writ  in  Rymer,  i.  5 ;  **  Willielmus  Bex  Anglis,  episoopis,  cotni- 
tibus,  vicecxmiitibua,  oeterisque  fidelibus  sals,  Francis  et  Anglis,  laluteoL** 
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CH.  ixni.  OQ  those  mattors  in  later  times  all  came  of  his  cloaer  in* 

tcreourse  nitli  Rome;  tliey  were  ecruples  which  wen  u 

The  righto  yet  unknown  either  at  Bee  or  at  CaQterbary.      Nor  do 

monkiof     ^e  find   AnRi'lm    espreesing  the   slightest    scruple   i»  t» 

^^^  jjijj  receiving   Uio    archbiehoprick  by  the    gill    of  the  King 

■piken  of.   only,  without  any  reference  to  the  elective  rights  of  the 

monks   of  Christ  Church   or  of  any   other    ecclesiMtiol 

body.      The   reluctance   of  Anselm   to    accept   the  office 

arises  only  from  his  personal  unwillingness,  and  from  tiw 

ties,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  bound  him  in  Tarioni 

ways  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  to  the  Archbishop  J 

Rouen,  and  to  his  own  monks  of  Bee.'     Of  any  consciai- 

tious  dislike  to  the  way  in  which  the  archbishoprick  «ii 

conferred,  repugnant  aa  that  way  was  to  all  the  doctriiM 

for  which  Ilildebrand  and  his  successors  had  been  striving, 

we  hear  in  the  present  stage  of  Anselm's  history  not  i 

word. 

The   consecration   of  Anselm   did   not   take    place  till 

eight  months  after  his  first  investiture  with   the  pastonl 

wiiiiMn's    staff  by   the   sick    bed   of   the   Red    King.      Meauwhi!* 

M^diiq^ute  ^Villiam,  now  restored   to   health,  had  found   grounds  of 

AnLim       dispute  with  the  Pri  mate-elect  of  his  own  choosing.     Some 

of  these  hud  to  do  with  the  possessions  of  the  see,  which. 
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^  rtill  lived,  and  was  still  deemed  the  lawful  Pontiff  by  the  oh.zzxii. 

*  Imperial  party.  By  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  it  rested 
^  with  the  Sang  to  acknowledge  which  Pope  he  would. 
^  Bufus  had  not  yet  acknowledged  either ;  and  in*  truth,  to 
^  judge  from  the  words  of  English  writers,  it  would  seem 
4  that  the  English  nation  for  the  most  part  neither  knew 
'  nor  cared  much  about  the  controversy.^  With  Anselm  the 
'^  oase  was  different ;  the  rightful  position  of  the  Apostolic 
'    See  seemed  of  fiir  greater  moment  in  continental  than  in 

insular  eyes,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  along  with  the  rest 

of  the  Norman   Church,  had  bound  himself  to   Urban 

by  ties  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not 

throw  off.    The   consecration   at  last  took  place   with- ConMcm- 

out  any  settlement  of  this  question;    but  it  woke  up  Anselm. 

once  more  another   controversy,   which   to   Englishmen  T^J^!*' 

perhaps  seemed  of  greater  moment.    The  consecrator  was 

Thomas   of  York.      He  objected  to  the  formula  which  IH^ate 

spoke  of  the  Kentish  Archbishop  as  Metropolitan  of  all  Thomas  of 

Britain,  and  Anselm  was  consecrated  as  Primate  of  all 

Britain,  but  as  Metropolitan,  it  would  seem,  only  of  his 

own  province.^ 

The  year  of  Anselm's  appointment  was  a  year  chiefly  Eventa  of 

concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  year  of  the  1093. 

death  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  of  the  momentary 

revival  of  the  true  Scottish  nationality  under  Donald.     The 

next  year  was  the  year  of  William's  second  expedition 

to  Normandy.     A  fresh  dispute  arose  because  the  proud  DUpnte  at 

King  despised  the  Archbishop's  gifts  towards  the  cost  of  Pebnuoy, 
%  io<H. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  3a.  "Enmt  Bomae  in  iUls  diebns,  riout  pnedizimuB, 
duo  pontifices,  qui  a  diyerris  apostolici  nuncupabantor ;  led  quis  eorum 
caoonioe,  quii  secus,  fuerit  institutas,  ab  Anglis  luque  id  tempoiis  ignoraba- 
turJ"  Gompara  above,  p.  9a,  and  yol.  iy.  p.  437.  So  b6fiire,p.  3$;'*  Erant 
qoippe  illo  tempore  duo,  nt  in  Anglia  ferdtatur,  qui  dicebantur  Romani 
pontifioes,  a  se  invicem  disooidantefl." 

*  The  distinction  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ai,  is  whether  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  is  "  totius  Britanniie  metropolitana,"  or  only  '*  totios  Britan- 
ni«prim«8." 


[.  ilif  war,'  ani]  l-w^use  of  the  outspoken  rebate  wlki 
Ansflm  i^vc  th<?  King  for  the  disorders  of  hie  public  aJ 
prirnte  litt^.  Tbi$  nas  a  rclxike  which  Rafas  faid  tbc 
Laofranc  n-'^-uM  nr-x  have  darei  to  make  to  his  &tlKr: 
l>itt  it  was  a  n-Kuke  whioh  hie  &ther  in   his  worst  im 

L  had  a^iiiretlly  never  net?ded.  Then  came  the  scene  i 
Rixkinirl.ani.  tho   f>>rerunncr  of  the    more    famous  wm 

■  wliiol),  siventy  years  later,  was  to  take  place  betwfti 
nn-thi-r  Kinir  and  another  Primate  within  the  boands  cf 
the  snnie  ^hi^t'.  The  quesiioQ  again  turned  on  tl* 
a.-kiir.wl.-.!iremt-!il  of  Trban.  Aoselm  had  still  to  go  tf 
thi-  Pnpe  (•••T  his  pallium,  hut  from  what  Pope  was  he  W 
s*fk  it  ?  Xo  ECi-nc  was  ev^r  mt>r«  ri^-idly  painted  tbia 
the  sion-  of  ihe  ^-at  gatherinfir  at  Booking-ham  is  [aintd 
hy  An^lm's  bi.'graiber.  We  set  lix-ing  pictures  of  tht 
Hvd  Kinsr's  mo^t  trusty  adnsers,  both  clerical  and  by. 
t-f  Bish..].  ATi'.liam  of  Dorham  and  of  Count  Robert  rf 
>[culan,  M'h<-  ha<l  l>oth  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
frrvf  with  ztal,  if  not  with  i*r\ility,  the  Kin^  to  whoffl 
they  had  -ulv  Kvn  enemie?.'  But  incidents  during  tht 
ircftine  ^lowi-d  that  the  treneral  feeling  of  the  laity, 
iiih  and  h/w.  was  on  Anselm's  side,  whOe    the   sernle 
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Anselm   which  could  give  any  reasonable  offence  to  the  or.xxiii. 
peat  barons,  whose  position  was  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the   King;  and  to  smaller  men^  whether  of 
Nonnan  or  English  birth,  the  Archbishop^  both  officially 
and  yet  more  personally^  would  seem  to  be  their  only 
poasible  protector  against  royal  tyranny.     In  the  end^  the  Nothing 
council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  real   decision  Rocking, 
on  the  questions  at  issue.     A  truce,  as  it  was  called^  was  ^^*^' 
patched  up,  and  such  submission  as  Anselm  made  was 
nuMie  with  a  reservation  of  his  duty  to   Pope   Urban.^ 
Id  the  course  of  the  year — the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  Wfliuunac- 
Bobert  of  Mowbray — William  of  his  own  accord  settled  urti^^ 
006  question  in  Anselm's  fovour.     He  fully  acknowledged 
Urban^'  and  rec^yed  his  Legate,  Walter  Bishop  of  Albano,  Legation  of 
vho  came  as  the  bearer  of  the  pallium  for  Anselm^  and  Albano. 
as  the  collector  of  the  arrears  of  Romescot  or  Peter-pence,  '°95- 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  paid  since  the  accession  of 
Rufus.^     An  attempt  on  the  King's  part  to  bring  about 
the  deposition  of  Anselm  by  papal  authority — so  easy  is 
it  for  men  anxious  to  gratify  a  personal  grudge  to  cut 
away   the  g^und   from    beneath   their   own   feet — ^failed 
utterly.*     So  did  an  attempt  to  make  Anselm  receive  his 
pallium  from  the   King's  hands.^     The  Primate  received  Anselm  re- 
the   special  badge  of  his  archiepiscopal  rank   in  all  due  paiUum. 

form,®  and  he  was  held  for  a  season  to  have  been  restored  "^^^  ^°» 

1095, 

to  the  King's  full  favour. 

'  Eadmer,  31.  "Salva  semper  apud  me  debita  reverentia  et  obedientia 
domini  Crbani  sedis  apostolicse  prsBsuIis." 

"  lb.  3a. 

'  Walter*8  misdon  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler  (1095),  who  gives  him  a 
good  English  title,  which  further  helps  him  to  a  rime ;  **  Eac  on  \>l»  ylcun 
\gmre  togeanes  Eastron  com  frses  papan  sande  hider  to  lande,  )?aet  wiba 
Waltear  bisceop,  swiSe  god  lifes  man,  of  Albin  Yssre  ceastre."  He  adds, 
"and  man  sySSan  Jwt  Bomgesceot  be  him  sende,  swa  man  manegan 
gearan  seror  ne  dyde.** 

♦  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  32.  »  lb. 

*  lb.  34,  and  the  Chronicle,  1095. 


Anndui. 
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1096-1097. 
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But  -rood  and  fvil  could  not  long  abide  tnjjether  in  even 
outward  agreement,  least  of  sU  when  good  and  evil  wen 
embodied  io  forms  which  must  have  been  bo  speciallf 
provoking  to  one  another  as  those  of  Anselm  and  WilliiB 
Bufue.  For  two  years  there  was  no  open  breach ;  Aiueln, 
though  forbidden  to  hold  a  synod — another  fruit  of  the  Cwt- 
(jQcror's  separation  of  the  ecclesiastjcsl  powers-~duchug(d 
his  metropolitan  duties,  and,  in  his  character  of  Ktiianli 
of  all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,'  he  consecrated  more  tbu 
one  Bishop  for  the  eastern  cities  of  Irehind.'  At  Iwt, 
in  the  year  of  the  last  Welsh  war  in  which  the  King 
took  a  personal  share,  the  final  quarrel  broke  ont.  Bnfvii  - 
on  his  return  from  Wales,  complained  that  the  men  whoa 
the  Archbishop  had  sent  to  the  royal  army  were  ctteilf 
unfit  for  service.^  Ansclm  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
do  right  in  the  King's  Court.*  In  return  he  craved  f« 
leave  to  go  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  At  Bucoessivo  meet- 
ings of  the  Witan,  his  request  was  refoeed,  bnt  the  charge 
against  himself  was  not  pressed.'  A  new  gronnd  of 
argument  was  thus  opened  for  the  King  and  his  connsellon. 
It  was  against  the  customs  of  England  for  the  Archbidicf 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  King's  leave.* 
Two  points  come  out  strongly  in  the  contemporaty  bio- 
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world,  loving  the  world  and  it43  cares,  busy  in  making  aH.xxm. 
provision  for  their  kinsfolk ;  they  conld   not  attain,  to 
the  holiness  of  Anselm.^    But  we  also  see  in  Anselm  DistSao- 
himself  the  beginning  of  those  casuistical  distinctions,  i^  a«i>«iii>„ 
the  beginning  of  that  system  of  appealing  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  comes  oat  still  more  strongly  in  the  life 
of  his  successor  Thomas.    He  has  promised  to  observe 
the  customs  of  the  realm,  but  only  so  fiir  as  they  are 
conformable  to  the  law  of  Gk>d.'    Nor  will  he  swear  or 
promise  that  he  will  forbear  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome 
from  any  charge  which  may  be  brought  against  him.' 
If  o  one  can  doubt  the  single^mindedness  of  Anselm ;  but 
the  kind  of  position  which  he  now  took  up  fully  explains 
the  change  of  mind  in  the  lay  nobles  who  had  stood  by 
him  at  Bockingham,  but  turned  against  him  at  Winchester. 
They  would  defend  Anselm  when  he  was  attacked   on 
unjust  and  frivolous  charges;  but  they  would  listen  to 
nothing  which    called    in  question  the  customs  of  the 
realm^  or  which  tended  to  bring  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
In  the  end  Anselm   triumphed;  he  was  allowed  to  go, 
and  that  without  pledging  himself  to  any  line  of  conduct 
after  he  had   gone.     And   though   he  was   followed  by  Amelm 
insults  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  did  not  go  without  ^f^e 
taking  a  touching  farewell,  in  which  the  godless  King,  5?^ 
moved  perhaps  for  a  moment,  did  not  refuse  the  blessing  1097. 
of  the    saint.^      "He   took    leave   of   the    King,"    says 

'  Eftdmer,  39. 

'  lb.  The  difldnction  drawn  by  Anaehn  is  that  he  would  observe 
"  leciiiidam  Deum  **  luoh  cuBtonDB  as  were  "  per  rectitudinem  et  Becnndnm 
Deum.*'  In  the  mouth  of  a  leas  acrupulouB  person  than  Anselm  this  might 
mean  anything,  but  it  is  something  quite  different  firom  the  "salvo 
ordine  meo**  of  Thomas. 

*  lb.  39,  40.  Anselm*s  objection  to  the  oath  is,  "Hoc  enim  jurare, 
beatum  Petrum  est  abjurare ;  qui  autem  beatum  Petrum  abjurat>  Christum, 
qui  eum  super  Eoclesiam  suam  principem  fedt,  indubitanter  abjurat.'* 

*  This  impressive  scene  is  described  by  Eadmer  (41)  with  almost  more 
than  his  usual  vividness.  It  comes  out  well  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  Fzands 
Palgrave,  iv.  219. 
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lliu  Chri.nidLT,  '-tluiuyli  it  to  llii;  Kiiiff  uuwiHiiif,'  «viL-r 
as  men  deemed,  and  over  sea  he  fared,  because  it  though  t^ 
him  that  man  in  this  nation  did  little  after  right  ami 
after  his  dight.">  He  went  to  be  recdved  in  other  Undff 
as  the  Pope  of  another  world,^  as  saint  and  oonfessor. 
His  theological  skill  was  held  to  have  snccessfully  defended, 
the  one  theoli)gical  dogma  which  the  West  has  Btriven 
to  force  on  the  changeless  East,*  His  cravings  to  b© 
allowed  to  Uy  aside  his  thankless  office  were  refused  hy 
a  PoLtiff  who  knew  better  than  to  give  np  an  inch  of 
ground  to  the  enemy.*  But  no  real  help  was  given,  or 
could  be  given.  No  excommunication  was  hurled  agmiiub 
the  tyrant  from  whom  the  saint  had  fled.  But  an  ex- 
communication was  denounced  against  all  who  should  do 
as  Anselm  himself  had  done,  against  all  churchmen  who 
should  accept  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  froni. 
lay  hands,  against  all  churchmen  who  should  become  the 
men  of  a  temporal  lord,  and  should  put  their  pure  hands 
between  the  polluted  hands  of  an  earthly  sovereign.*  In 
short,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  took  upon  him  to  denounce 
the  laws  of  England  aod  of  Normandy  as  accursed.  A. 
foreign  prelate  dared  to  decree,  that  what  no  mui  had 
scrupled  to  do  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  and  in  Uie 
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.    Thus,  for  ihe  first  time  in  English  histoiy,  the  highest  0R.x3cm. 
■object  of  the  English  realm  carried,  in  &ct,  if  not  ia^wpeiSi 
Ibrm,  an  appeal  from  his  own  sovereign  to  a  foreign  to  bmmT 
power.^    For  the  first  time,  an  Englishman  by  adoption, 
if  not  by  birth,  sat  by  without  a  protest,  while  a  foreign 
priest  took  upon  him  to  annul  the  laws  of  England. 
And  yet  who  can  dare  to  blame  Anselm  for  doing  what,  Ezplan*- 
in  any  earlier  reign,  no  less  than  in  our  own  day,  would  AnMlm's 
ha^e  seemed  the  blackest  of  treasons  ?    Under  the  rule  of  <»>^«^ 
William  the  Bed,  law  had  become  unlaw,  and  in  appealing 
fiom  him  to  the  apostolic  throne,  Anselm  might  deem 
that  he  was  appealing  from  mere  force  and  fraud  to  the 
only  shadow  of  right  that  was  still  left  on  earth.'    In 
iqppealing  to  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Urban,  he  at  least 
appealed  to  something  higher  than  the  personal  will  of 
a  profligate  and   capricious  tyrant.     For   in  those  days 
of  England's  bondage,  the  laws  of  England,  the  decrees 
of  her  Witan,  the  utterances  of  her  Earls  and  Bishops, 
had  sunk  to  be  only  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  her  foreign  oppressor.    All  this  could  never  have  Imamied 
been  under  the  worst  of  England's  native  Kings.     With  boom  tlie^ 
a  foreign  King  on  her  throne,  with  foreign  Bishops  atJ^J^I?^ 
her  altars,  the  appeal  to  a  foreign  power  no  longer  seemed  the  Om- 
something  out  of  the  very  order  of  nature.    And  all  this  polk^. 
shows  too  how  utterly  even  the  greatest  of  men  may 
fiul  in  their  schemes,  when  they  forge  weapons  which 
they  themselves  can  wield,  but  which  in  other  hands 
may  be  turned  against  their  wielders.     When  the  Con-       f 
queror  placed  the  two  swords  in  separate  hands,  he  made 
it  possible  that  those  swords  should  clash  against  each 
other.     When,  even  before  the  English  Crown  was  his, 
he  called  on  the  Boman  Pontiff  to  judge  between  him 

^  I  reserve  the  pooible  caae  of  ^f^nniam  of  Saint  Carilef  (see  above,  p.  79) ; 
and  in  any  case  hia  appeal  waa  not  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of 
/kwaftlm  *  See  Church**  Life  of  Annelm,  p.  223. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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cB.  xxm.  an^  its  lairful  holder,  he  taught  men  to  look  to  a  ponr 
beyond  the  eea  as  a  ruler  and  a  judge  in  the  a&iis  i 
Etiglutid.  He  taught  men  to  argue  that,  if  the  I 
Pontiir  could  rightly  be  called  to  judge  betwera  tn 
claimants  of  the  Engtish  Crown,  he  might  aleo  be  rigbtlf 
called  ui>on  to  judge  between  the  wearer  of  that  Cmn 
and  his  own  snbjects.  The  Conqueror  had  called  on  tb 
Roman  Bishop  to  set  aside  the  law  of  England,  to  aoai 
that  act  of  the  English  people  which  had  given  their 
Crown  to  Harold  and  not  to  AVilliam.  It  might  well  bt 
deemed  that  the  Roman  Bishop  might  be  more  rightlj 
called  on  to  set  aside  other  portions  of  the  kiw  of  Eng- 
land, when  that  law  had  been  turned  into  nnlaw,  wba 
right  seemed  embodied  in  the  power  which  spoke  fttn 
beyond  the  sea,  and  when  the  brute  force  of  unrigiit 
seemed  embodied  in  the  foreign  master  to  whom  tLe 
powers,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  tk 
Island  realm  had  passed. 


I«at  three  In  dealing  with  the  events  of  this  wonderful  reign,  lea 
williun  B^  >>  direct  narrative  than  as  a  commentary  on  the  resnlts 
1007  i  100  "^  ^^^  ^'^^  more  wonderful  reign  that  went  before  it,  I 
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of  Harold  of  England,  showed  himself  for  a  moment  off  ob.  xzm. 

the  coast  of  Britain ;  Helias  of  Maine  was  driven  from 

the  city  which  he  had  again  made  his  own  bj  the  ontiring 

energy  of  the  Red  King.    And  now  the  end  was  come. 

The  last  year  of  William  Bnfns  was  peaceful;  we  hearLMt^Myr 

tiothing  of  wars  or  revolts,  but  only  of  lawful  gatherings  ^^^^^  . 

4te  the  three  spots  where  the  Elings  and  the  Witan  of  1099-iioow 

England  were  wont  to  come  together.^    The  Bed  King 

iras  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  his  pride.    He  was 

lord  from  Scotland   to   Maine;    the  truce  secured  him 

against  his  own  lord  at  Fkris ;  he  had  nothing  to  disturb 

the  safe  enjoyment  of  his  own  will ;  there  was  no  enemy 

to  dread,  no  troublesome  monitor  to  rebuke  or  to  wam« 

But  warnings,  so  men  deemed,  were  not  wanting.     Strange 

sights  and  sounds  showed  themselves  to  men's  eyes  and 

ears  ;^  strange  warnings  came  to  the  doomed  King  himself; 

if  Anselm  was  gone,  less  renowned  prophets  of  evil  arose  to 

play  the  part  of  Micaiah.^    All  warnings  were  vain.     As  Death  of 

all  the  world  has  heard,  the  Bed  King  died^  by  what  hand  -RxOaB. 

no  man  knew,*  in  the  spot  which  his  father's  cruelty  had  •^'"fi^  *» 

made  a  wilderness,  glutting  his  own  cruelty  to  the  last 

moment  of  his  life  by  the  savage  sports  which  seek  for 

pleasure   in  the  infliction  of  wanton  suffering.     Cut  off  Hit  burial 

without  shrifl,  without  repentance,^  he  found  a  tomb  within  popular 

the  Old  Minster  of  Winchester,  but  the  voice  of  clergy  ^^^J^"" 

and  people,  like  the  voice  of  one  man,  pronounced,  by  a 

common  impulse,  the  sentence  which  Bome  had  feared  to 

^  The  Chronicler  reoords  the  ChrirtmM  6em6t  at  Gloucester,  that  oi 
Easter  at  Winchester,  that  oi  Pentecost  at  Westminster;  directly  after 
Pentecost  the  signs  and  wonders  begin. 

'  We  get  the  signs  and  wonders  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence,  1 100 ;  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iv.  33a,  333 ;  but  most 
fiilly  in  Orderic,  781. 

'  See  the  warning  of  the  monk  of  Gloucester  in  Orderic,  783  A. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 

*  *<  Buten  behreowsunge  and  slcere  dsedbote,**  says  the  Chnmioler.  So 
Eadmer,  Hist.  Nor.  54. 
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-  proQoance.  Aa  'Waltbeof  and  Simoa  and  Thomas  of  Ian- 
caster  received  the  hoaoora  of  a  popolar  canonization,  n 
William  Rufos  received  the  more  imiqoe  brand  of  a  ptqnhi 
excommunication.  No  bell  was  tolled,  no  prayer  was  ni 
DO  ulmd  were  given,  for  the  soul  of  the  one  baptized  ud 
aootnted  mler  whose  eternal  damnation  was  taken  ftf 
granted  by  all  men  as  a  thing  abont  whicb  there  coold  be 

.  no  doubt.'  Yet,  by  the  strange  irony  of  fat«,  while  tit 
tomb  of  his  father,  nrhile  the  tombs  of  Harold  and  Wil- 
theof,  have  been  swept  away,  we  may  still  see  in  the  cbtit 
of  the  Old  Minuter*  the  stone,  marked  by  no  legend  or 
oroament  or  image,  which  men  laid,  whether  in  awe  or 
in  gladness — it  eoald  not  be  in  sorrow — over  the  no- 
liullowed  corp^  of  a  King  who  bad  been  so  highly  gifted, 
but  who  had,  in  a  way  that  few  men  ever  have  dooe, 
chosen  of  fixed  purpose  to  torn  bis  mighty  gifts  into 
instrumenta  of  e\-il. 

5  3.  72c  j?«>«  <>/  Henry  the  Unt. 
1100—1135. 

1  a  long  and  busy  reign,  on  a  time 
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to  it  with  the  heariy  good  will  of  the  English  people.  cH.xxni. 
All  hope  of  a  restoration   of   the    native   dynasty  had 
passed  away.     In  truth  the  new  dynasty  had   in   some  Eng&h 

•  1  1  1  I  TT  1  *^V'^1  of 

sort  become  more  native  than  the  old  one.     Henry,  the  Henry, 
youngest  son   of  the  Conqueror,  was,  by  an  exercise   of 
that  feeling  which  always  sees  the  best  in  every  man  of 
royal  birth,  looked  on  as  an  Englishman.     He  alone  of  the 
children .  of  the  Conqueror  could  claim  to  be  an  English 
^theling,  bom  on  English  soil,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King 
and  his  Lady.     Such  an  one  might  seem  to  have  higher  Relative 
claims^  he  might  even  seem  to  be  more  truly  English^  than  Hnuy  and 
the  last  surviving  male  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  who  was  ^^^ts^- 
not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  who  was  not  bom  on 
English  soil.     And,  though  Eadgar  had  under  the  reign 
of  Rufus  shown  himself  in  a  higher  light  than  he  had 
shown  himself  under  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror j  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  had  a  greater  gift  of  winning  crowns 
for  others   than   for  himself.     Eadgar  too,  the  constant 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Norman  Robert,  might  almost 
seem  to  have  passed  into  a  Norman,  while  Henry,  at  least 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  took  every  pains  to  hold 
himself  up  in  the  eyes  of  England  as  an  Englishman.     If  Henry's 
anything  was  wanting  to  satisfy  the  national  sentiment,  ™*'^^*»®' 
it  was  doubtless  supplied  by  his  marriage  with  a  wife  who 
by  the  spindle-side  came  of  the  Old-English  stock.     The  His  laws, 
first  act  of  his  reign  was  another  renewal  of  the  laws  of 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  pro- 
mise, so  lar  as  it  meant  anything  at  all,   was  seriously 
broken.     The  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  the  First  are  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  real  statutes  put  forth  by  his  authority; 
but  they  are  a  witness  to  the  law  as  it  stood  in  his  time, 
and,  as  such,  they  set  before  us  a  law  which,  in  its  main 
features,  is    still  purely  English.     And   in  the   glimpses  His  admi- 
which  we  get  of  Henry's  administration  of  the  law,  alike  ^"*     ^^* 
in  its  good  and  in  its  bad  side,  in  the  general  peace  and 
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cB.iim.  safety  wlikli  he  established,  and  in  the  notices  of 
N.>  «ign  of  iiardship  which  [jeep  out,  we  see  little  to  make  us  think 
uf  Knglisb-  that  there  n'DS  much  oppresEioc  directly  inflicted  ta 
.iieh.  Englishmen    as    Englishmen.     We   read    a    tale   of  bitto 

wrong  in  which  we  incidentally  eee  that  the  sufferer  <Rt  I 
a  man  of  Old-English  descent  and  speaking-  the  Engli^ 
tongue.     But  there   is  nothing  to   show   that  a  man  oi 
Norman  descent  might   not  have   auHbred    as   deeply  st 
the  same  liands,  nud  it  is  ptaia  that  the  English  su&ra 
met  with  Norman  sympathize^.'     In  fact  the  distinctitm 
lietween   men  of  Norman  and  men  of  English   birth  vaa 
now  fast  d}-ing  out,  and  another  distinction   was   taking 
SBniimeni   its  place.     We   are  often  apt  to  look   on  distinctions  of 
supplaniB    •'^'^  ^^^  speech  as  having  more  weight  than  they  really 
MQtiuiLTii    have,  and   to   forget   how  easily  the  feeling  of  birth  in 
the  same  land   takes  their  place.     This   tendency  is  one 
Mffliem      which  we  constantly  see  in  our  own  days.     TTie  nroDgt 
of  Ireland,  the  crimes   of  the   Saxon,  are  constantly  set 
forth  by   men    whose    names   proclaim   that   their   fore- 
fathers   crossed    into    Ireland,    perhaps    with     Stronghow, 
perhaps  with  CromweU.     They  are  set  forth  by  men  who 
do  not  miderstand  a  word  of  the  ancient  tongue  of  the 
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^Ittod  and  the  people  among  whom  their  ftthers  came,  per-  oh.  um.^ 
i^lMipi  AB  oppressorsj  anyhow  as  strangers.    So  too  in  the 
^  days  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  Norman  settled  on 
^  Xnglish  ground,  holding  his  estate  by  English  law,  not 
^  vncommonly  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  soon  came  to 
^  look  on  himself  and  to  be  looked  on  by  others  as  EngUsh 
2  mther  than  as  Norman.    That  this  change  was  fiwt  taking 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  we  have  distinct  proof. 
The  reign  of  the  English-bom  King  was,  after  all,  not  an  Un-I^* 
English  reign.    It  was  in  some  respects  even  less  English  Heuys 
than  the  reign  of  his  brother.    Henry,  at  least  in  his**^* 
later  years,  was  more  constantly  absent  firom  England  than  stant  ab- 
Hofiis  had  been.    For  some  years  before  his  death  he  lived  S!!^imi 
mainly  on  the  Continent,  engaged  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  wide-spread  scheme  of  foreign  policy.    We  hear  too  Bestowal  of 
the  complaint  that,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  great  offices  fbreignen. 
in  his  gift,  Englishmen  were  shut  out  as  systematically 
as  they  could  have  been  under  his  father  or  brother.    An 
Englbh  writer  complains  that  nothing  could  induce  King 
Henry  to  bestow  any  great  ecclesiastical  preferment  on  an 
Englishman.     This,  we  are  told,  was  largely  owing  to  the  Influenoe 
influence  of  his  great  friend  and  counsellor  Count  Robert  ofj^Qulmi, 
of  Meulan,  who  had  led  the  French  charge  at  Senlac^ 
and  who  is  said  to  have  had  no  love  for  Englishmen.' 
But,  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  these  New  mean- 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  quite  another  sense  from  what  ^^  ^^g. 
they  would  have  borne,  if  it  had  been  said  a  generation  ^^"^'"*"- 
earlier  that  Bishop  Odo  or  Earl  William  Fitz-Osbem  did 
not  love  Englishmen.    The  complaint  after  all  is  not  to 
be  taken  quite  literally,  for  some  men  of  English  descent 
in  the  strictest  sense  did  rise  to  high  places  under  Henry. 
And,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  we  must  understand  by  English-* 
men  natives  of  England  of  whatever  race,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  those  who  fought  under  William  at  Senlac, 

>  See  above,  p.  loi.  ■  See  Appendix  W. 
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ui.  HID,  no  less  than  the  gons  and  ^randBoos  of  those  who  fto^ 

under  Harold.     lu  a  long  list  of  men   promoted  to  U^ 

ecclesiastical  office  under  Heniy,  we  find   that  noHv  i£ 

ftie  Norm&nB  in  the  local  as  well  as   the   national  aaet 

Sometimes    indeed   natives   of  other   parts    of  Gaol 

transferred  from  monastehee  beyond  the   sea  to  the  nk 

c-nunern     of  the   ^r«at  churches   of  Eng^land.      The  Norman  nf 

til  nativn  DOW  Ix^innin^  to  be  what  the  Poiteriu  and  the  Sartnri  I 

ofEmfl"-!.  were  a  hundred  years  later;    and  men   bora  in  the  lu^ 

of  both  races  alike.  l>egan   to  be  jealous    of  him.     Botk 

the  good  and  the  bad  side  of  Hearer's   role  in  EngUoi 

touched  all  natiYce  of  England  alik« ;  and  all  natives  li 

England   must    have   grudged    to   see   that    their  Kiag 

loved  Xormandy  better  thnn  England,  that  be  chose  Not' 

mandy  as  his  dwelling-place  oftener  Ihan    England.  llMt 

he  promoted  natives  of  Normandy  rather  than  nativM  rf. 

PoriiiMi  of  England  to  high  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     At  tke 

^T^J^  "  same   time   the  iame    of  England,  as  a  power,    was  iUL 

growing  in  foreign  lands.     The  feelings  aod    the  maniMr 

of  speech  which  had   begun  under  Rujiis    went  on  witk 

increased  force  under  Henry.     The  French  vrais  of  HewT 

were,  like  the  wars  of  his  brother,  waged,  not  for  Eng- 
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t  duchy  and  with  a  jealous  and  powerful  enemy  on  his  border ;  oh.  xxin. 
i  in  England  he  had  neither  to  disturb  him.     On  the  side  relatioofl 
I  of  Scotland  there  was  a  time  of  unusual  peace ;  the  only  land  and 
i'  enemies  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain  were  the  half-  ^*^"- 
conquered  Welsh,  ever  striving  to  throw  off  the  yoke  in 
their  own  land,  ever  showing  themselves  as  troublesome, 
.  if  not  dangerous  enemies,  on  the  English  border.     But  the 
xeign  of  Henry  is  set  down,  with  somewhat  doubtful  truth, 
MB  the  time  of  the  final  conquest  of  at  least  the  southern 
part  of  Wales.  ^     It  was  certainly  the  time   when   the 
policy  of  Henry  took  one  of  the  wisest  steps  to  secure  his 
conquests  in  those  regions  by  a  systematic  plan  of  coloni- 
zation.    In  the  eyes  of  men  of  his  own  time,  both  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  strangers,  Henry  seemed  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  most  powerful  of  princes.*    In  the  eyes  Henry  the 
of  his  own  subjects,  he  bore  the  higher  title  of  the  Lion  justdce." 
of  Justice.'     He  was  the  man  whom  the  national  Chro- Character 
nicler,  after  uttering  not  a  few  complaints  in  detail,  could  by  the 
send   out  of  the  world  with   the   noblest  of  panegyrics.  ^^'J^^^^^^^^- 
"  Good  man  he  was,  and  mickle  awe  was  of  him.     Durst 
none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time.     Peace  he  made 
for  man  and  deer.'*     And  his  praises  could  be  wound  up 
with  the  same  old  proverbial  phrase  which  we  have  heard 
of  every  King  who  did  justice  from  the  Bretwalda  Ead- 
wine   onward,   that  "whoso  bare  his  burthen,  gold   and 
silver,  durst  none  man  say  to  him  nought  but  good."* 

It  is  singular  that  a  reign  so  different  in  many  respects  Points  of 

likeness 

from  the  reign  that  went  before  it  should  read  in  so  many  between 
of  its  details  like  the  same  story  told  again.     In  the  case  ^V]^" 

and  Henry. 

*  See  GiralduB,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  i  (vol.  vi.  p.  103) ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  311,      • 

V.  401 .  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  phrase,  still  they  mark  the  reign  of 
Henry  as  a  special  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Welsh  conquest.  Cf.  WiU.  Grem. 
viii.  31  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  ai8  6.  ^  See  Appendix  X. 

>  This  title  comes  from  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  in  Orderic,  887  D,  and 
Suger,  Vit.  Lud.  15  (Duchfesne,  iv.  295). 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 35.    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  173  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 
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.  of  Henr}-,  as  in  the  case  of  Rufus,  the  KiDg-  ma  oM  I 
to  the  Crown  with  the  good  will  of  the  EngliBh  peoph,  I 
and  in  both  he  had  &t  once  to  defend  his  Crown  tgiiaA  I 
Norman  iliiiluyalty  in  England  and  against  the  aEonhi  I 
of  the  reigning  Bovereign  of  Normandy,  Preaentlir,  ii  I 
each  case,  the  internal  state  of  Normaady  calls  foi  Ut  I 
intervention  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  in  mA 
cose,  though  by  diScrent  means,  England  and  Nomum^  I 
are  again  utiiti-d  under  a  single  ruler.  £ach  King  bt  I 
gins  with  the  same  eager  attempt  to  draw  to  I 
the  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  though  it  ia  quite  i 
able  to  represent  the  promises  of  Henry  as  having  bea 
no  less  utterly  trodden  under  foot  than  the  promises  d 
Rufus.  The  dispute  with  Anselm,  the  exile  of  the  Fii- 
mntc  at  Rome  and  Lyons,  seem  to  come  over  agaiaj 
though,  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  every  detail  of  the  two  stories  differs. 
And,  utterly  different  as  is  the  genera)  character  whiA 
our  historians  give  us  of  the  two  Kings  and  their  goToa- 
mcnt,  it  is  strange  to  hear  nearly  the  same  special  oom- 
plaints  in  each  reign;  in  both  we  are  told  of  the'suiie 
heavy   exactions,  of  the  same  oppression   of  the 
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inclining  to  fintnesB ;  but  his  black  hair  falling  over  as.  zim. 
^liis  brow  like  that  of  Tnyaoi  and  the  soft  expression  of 
ftlua  eyes,  a  contrast  to  the  fierce  look  of  Bnfas^  were 
ti  points  peculiar  to  himself.^    Temperate  in  all  pleasures  and  qob* 
A  bot  two,  he  inherited  the  excessive  lore  of  the  chase  which 
m  was  characteristic  of  his  house,  and  in  his  personal  life  he 
d  stood  apart  alike  from  the  austere  virtues  of  his  fiither  and 
tf  fimn  the  foul  vices  of  his  brother.    He  was  the  &ther  of  a  Uknatiina 
ii  €sro  wd  of  natural  children  by  various  mothers ;  yet^  after  the 
r    ragn  of  Bufus,  his  accession  was  looked  on  as  bringing  with 
r    it  a  great  moral  reform.*    In  other  respects  the  brothers 


%ere  yet  more  unlike.  Henry  wa»  as  little  disposed  as  Bufus  Hb  defer- 
to  yield  to  extreme  ecclesiastical  claims ;  but  he  always  chimin 
treated  religion  and  its  ministers  with  at  least  a  decent  re- 
spect, and  he  appears  as  a  bountiful  founder  and  benefiu^tor 
of  religious  houses.^    He  is  described  as  ready  and  pleasant  His 
in  speech^  but  as  free,  it  would  seem,  from  the  love  of  scurri-  L^uT 
lous  jesting  which  distinguished  Rufus.^  The  literary  tastes  Hm 
which  were  the  result  of  his  careful  education  in  his  child-  literary 
hood  are  said  never  to  have  wholly  forsaken  him.*    Yet  **•**■' 
the  one  actual  illustration  of  his  acquirements  which  we 
incidentally  come  across  may  perhaps  be  thought  rather 
to  illustrate  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  men  of  his  own 
class  in  his  own  day.     It  is  set  down  as  something  re- 
markable that  the  learned  King  was  able  himself  to  read 
and  understand  a  letter,  doubtless  in  Latin,  which  was 
brought  to  him  from  King  Philip.^    And  signs  of  intel- 

*  We  get  Mb  personal  deicriptioii  from  WnUam  of  Mahaetbaiy,  t.  412. 
Cf.  Ord.  Vit.  901  D. 

'  A  Hat  of  Heiiiy*8  nataral  dhfldren  b  given  by  the  Continaator  of  William 
of  Jmni^;ea,  yiii.  29.  Ccanpare  Lappenbeig,  Nonnan  Kings,  548.  See  Ap- 
pendix X, 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  WiU.  Malms,  v.  41  a.  "  Faoetiarmn  pro  tempore  plenns ;  neo  pro  mole 
negotiomm  cmn  se  oommmiioni  dedisset,  minus  jucondus.*' 

*  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Bfahnesbury  quoted  in  yd.  iy.  p.  791. 

*  SeeOrdoric,  812  D. 
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lectiial  t&sles  come  out  in  another  way.  If  Heniy  m 
a  sport«man,  he  was  also  a  Datnialist,  and,  in  making  pCw 
fi>r  man  and  deer,  he  brought  together  a  collectica  <( 
strange  animaU  in  his  park  at  ^'oodstocb,  for  parposa  nd 
of  cruelty  hut  of  study.'  But,  if  we  thus  see  in  Hmn 
a  man  '>f  higher  tastes  than  his  hrother,  and  free  fromlif 
worst  features  of  his  brother's  character,  he  bad  no 
in  the  chivalrous  spirit,  the  acts  of  occasional  generositt, 
which,  iu  his  own  time  at  least,  went  some  way  to  redeOT 
the  blacker  stains  of  the  Red  King.  Rufus  was  a  creatoK 
of  impulse,  and  his  impulses,  if  more  commonlv  evil,  wen 
sometimes  good.  Henry  seems  to  have  been  under  tbt 
power  of  no  impaUe,  good  or  bad.  He  appears  as  coU, 
crafty,  politic,  as  no  lover  of  war,  as  always  likiDg  le 
carry  out  his  seliemes  by  wiliness  rather  than  by  forw' 
His  admirers  gave  him  credit  for  a  hamane  dislike  oF 
bloodshed  ;  they  gave  him  credit  for  a  real  desire  to  an 
his  people  from  needless  burthens  and  euBerings,'  It  it 
not  merely  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  a  panegyrist  that 
we  find  language  of  this  kind  used ;  and,  socb  is  the  ia- 
consistency  of  human  nature,  that  motives  of  this  kind  may 
really  have  had  an  influence  with  a  man  many  of  whose 
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I  and  who  did  not  spare  the  eyes  of  his  own  gnmdchildren,^  ai.zzni. 
a  had  something  in  him  of  which  in  the  Conqueror  we  see 
,1  no  trace.    We  hear  of  his  constancy  alike  in  enmity  and 
If  in  friendship,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  description  there 
ia  at  least  no  doabt.    Bat  others  paint  him  as  one  whose  His  dkgwl 
]^ighted  word  went  for  nothing,  as  a  dissembler  who,  when  ^^^^^ 
he  spoke  specially  well  of  any  one,  was  snre  ta  be  com- 
passing his  destruction.'     His  natoral  powsH  and  his 
aarefrd  edocation  had  done  much  to  clear  nl^trengthen 
}ii»  intdlect ;  they  had  not  done  mooh  to  warm  his  heart 
or  to  gnide  his  conscience.    Self-interest  seems  to  hayeSdf- 
been  his  goiding  rale  through  his  life ;  but  he  was  at  i^  gaUUiia 
least  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  interest  of  a'*^ 
King  and  the  interest  of  his  subjects  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same. 

Bat  it  was  as  the  Lion  of  Justice  that  Henry  stood  forth  His  itrici 
before  all  other  rulers  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  tion  of 
day.     It  is  not  merely  his  flatterers  who  describe  him  as  J^^"^*^* 
the  almost  perfect  model  of  a  King;  it  is  from  men  whose 
moral  seDse  was  not  darkened,  who  neither  hide  his  crimes 
nor  strive  to  glose  over  his  vices — ^it  is  from  men  who  send 
up  the  bitterest  wail  of  anguish  at  particular  acts  of  his 
reign — ^that  we  learn  what  the  merits  of  Henry  as  a  ruler 
really  were.^     His  merits  were  indeed  the  merits  of  a 

*  Hie  story  of  Heniy's  natunJ  daughter  JiiliaiiA»  the  wife  of  Eustace  of 
Pacy,  is  told  by  Orderic,  848.  Her  two  daughters  were  given  as  hostages 
Ibr  the  good  fiuth  of  her  husband,  who  held  the  castle  of  Ivry,  while  the  son 
of  Ralph  Hareno  was  giren  as  a  hostage  to  Eustace.  Eustace  t<»e  out  the 
boy's  eyes  and  sent  him  to  his  fkther.  Heniy  then,  to  say  the  least, 
allowed  Ralph  to  put  out  the  eyes  and  out  off  the  noses  of  the  daughters  of 
Juliana,  his  own  grandchildren.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (]>e  Contemptu 
Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  699)  makes  the  mutilation  his  own  act.  Hie  rest  of 
the  story  of  Juliana,  her  attempt  to  shoot  her  fkther,  and  Henry's  ludicrous 
vengeance,  which  reminds  one  of  the  grim  pleasantry  of  his  fkther,  is  told, 
after  Orderic,  by  lingard,  ii.  23 ;  Lappenberg;  325.  For  other  stories  of 
Henry's  cruelty,  see  Appendix  X« 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 
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d.n|iot.  lilt  the  strong  baud  of  a  despot  stretched  m  e 
the  main  to  do  good,  and  not  to  do  evil,  was  what  &^ 
sorrow  really  needed.  "  Good  tm 
he  was,  and  mickle  awe  there  was  of  him,"  These  nmi 
§how  wljat  was  then  deemed  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  nkf. 
Men  had  no  awe  of  the  careless  Bohert,  who  coiJd  noli 
justice  if  ho  would ;  they  had  another  feeling-  than  aweEs 
the  brutal  Rufus,  who  could  have  done  justice,  bat  t^ 
would  not.  King  Henry  both  could  and  would.  Men  soori 
his  jirniws  in  the  same  strains  in  which  they  sound  Ik 
I'miscs  of  Godwine  and  Harold  and  William  the  Giwt^ 
"  Duret  none  man  misilo  with  other  on  his  time,"  The  hud 
of  HiMiry  was  heavy  on  all  dislurbers  of  the  public  pe»«, 
great  and  small,  French  and  English.  Prom  his  jnstia 
no  claims  of  race  or  of  rank  could  deliver  the  offender;' 
indeed  his  policy  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  juetiw  k 
putting  down  the  proud  families  whose  swords  had  helped 
his  father  to  win  England,  and  in  raising  up  a  new  oite' 
of  men  who  owed  all  their  greatness  to  himself.'  Hil 
jiistici?  was  sharper  than  his  father's;  a  special  law  fli 
Henry,  revoking  his  father'a  law  against  capital  punitk* 
nient,'  secured  the  j»caoe  of  the  land  by  denouncing  death  hj 
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W88  perhaps  in  those  days  deemed  a  less  evil  than  if  the  cB.zznr. 
gniliy  had  been  allowed  to  go  iVee.^     In  Henry's  days  the 
people  made  their  moan  that  they  were  ground  down  with 
itrong  "motes"  and  strong  "gelds;"'  they  told,  in  the 
lUDe  words  that  they  had  told  in  the  days  of  his  brother, 
of  the  wrongful  and  shamefid  deeds  that  were  done  by  his 
immediate  followers.    But,  unlike  his  brother,  Henry  was  He 
Ridy  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  by  his  own  officers  and  ^^  ^i^ 
Mowers,  at  any  rate  when  they  took  the  form  of  open^^°^ 
breaches  of  the  law.     The  insolence  of  his   immediate  foUowen, 
followers  was  checked  by  a  severe  statute,  put  forth  by  the 
tdiice  of  Anselm  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  realm.^ 
So  too,  if  Henry  was  greedy  in  wringing  money  from  his  and  of  the 
nbjects,  yet,  twice  at  least  in  his  reign,  the  full  weight  of  moneyen. 
lus  justice  came  down,  to  the  deep  joy  of  his  people,  on 
the  moneyers  who  had  cheated  both  him  and  them  by  an 
usae  of  &lsc  coin.     In  all  these  cases  bodily  mutilation  was  Frequency 
fte  doom  of  the  offenders,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in  tion ;  do 
this  generation,  we  never  meet  with  any  feeling  against  ^f'*^ 
punishments    of  this    kind,    if  only    the    sufferers    were  ag»ini»t  it. 

'  Take  for  instanoe  the  story  which  the  Chronicler  tells  under  the  year 

1124,  of  ^c  ^^^1^  ^^  justice  done  by  the  Justiciar  Ralph  Basset,  of  which 

VR  have  already  seen  one  specimen  (see  above,  p.  150).     Forty-four  thieves 

or  reputed  thieves  were  hanged,  and  six  blinded  and  mutilated,  some  of 

whom  were  generally  believed  to  be  innocent.     "  Fela  sol^feste  men  sceidon 

)ttt  )ner  wseron  manege  mid  micel  unrihte  gespilde,  oc  ure  Laford  GimI 

clmihtig,  Nk  eall  digelnesse  aefS  and  wat,  he  seo^  )«et  man  Iset  pcei  tcnne 

fblc  mid  eaUe  unrihte  srost  man  hem  bersfoO  her  eahte.  and  sibffon  man 

hem  ofisbeC**     Yet  even  such  a  wail  as  this  does  not  hinder  the  Chronicler 

from  sending  Henry  out  of  the  world  with  the  panegyric  which  has  been 

already  quoted. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1 1 24.  "  Ful  hevi  gser  wses  hit.  Se  men  ye  leni  god 
heaMe,  him  me  hit  bereefode  mid  strange  geoldes  and  mid  strange  motes ;  be 
mAn  ne  heafde  stearf  of  hunger."  These  words  immediately  follow  the 
paswige  just  quoted. 

'  The  grievances  of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  King's  immediate  fol- 
lowers in  the  days  of  Rufus  are  set  forth  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  94,  who 
records  the  redress  of  the  grievance.  The  Chronicler  gives  a  picture  of  the 
Mune  kind  in  the  year  x  104. 
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b«tieTeil  TvaHj  tn  be  gnUtf .  In  bet,  in  ui  kgv  *hA 
had  &w  ^Bula  »ud  oo  paad  colonies,  it  may  wd  ka 
wemed  tba£  the  best  ynj  to  deal  with  b  siDOer  ili 
waa  ai)t  to  be  pat  to  dcsth  me  to  mnlce  him  petsonb 
iDcapahle  of  sinaing  ^^a.'  We  read  that,  in  the  oifas 
part  of  hk  rei^n,  Henry  mm  most  inclined  to  ptuisl^ 
meat*  irf  this  kind,  which  he  &fterwsni£,  nhethfl 
of  hoaunity  or  oat  of  xTsrice,  largely  commuted  tin  Gw 
ia  tacaey 

There  is  snother  fealnre  of  Henry's  reign  whiA 
thoo^  it  may  be  expUined  in  other  ways,  may  well  bn 
bevn  mnneeted  with  this  strict  administratioQ  of  jtistia. 
I  have  already  remarked  that,  io  a  certain  sense,  tbe  Ne- 
man CoiKjaeet  was  a  Saxon  Conquest,  that  it  Gnil^ 
eslablisbed  the  supremacy  of  the  Southern  or  Saxon  p»rtof 
England  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  of  tbe  isUixL' 
Tbe  King  of  the  English  was  still,  before  all  things,  i 
King  of  the  West-Saxons.  Save  when  tbe  needs  of  wsrto 
called  for  their  presence  elsewhere,  the  two  Williams  W 
seldom  heard  of  far  from  the  Weet-Saxon  border,  seldw 
fnrther  from  it  than  the  old  place  of  assembly  at  GloacestB, 
it«elf  in  a  sense  West-Saxon  ground.  The  council  hdi 
William  Rufus  at  Rockingham'  is  a  rare  case  of 
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i,&and  holding  assemblies,  and  appearing  for  various  pur-  ob.xziii. 
s  poses,  in  new  places   within    or   near  the  Wesi-Sazon  ^  ^^""^ 
ilmrder.^    Oxford  is  restored  to  its  old  honours ;'  but  it  has 
E  to  share  them  with  Woodstock,  once  the  soene  of  legisla- 
I  tion  in  the  days  of  ^thelred,  and  now  the  place  alike  of  the 
I  nyal  pleasures  and  the  royal  studies.'  But  we  hear  of  Henry  and  oat 
I  also  at  places  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of  as  seats 
;  0f  national  assemblies,  places  which,  ezcqit  through  the 
necessities  of  warfiu«,  had  seldom  been  visited  by  Kings 
nnjce  England  had  had  one  sovereign.    He  shows  him- 
fldf  in  all   parts    of  the   kingdom,    and    tiie    solemn 
oeremony  of  wearing  tibe  crown  is  no  longer  confined  to 
"Winchester,  Westminster,  and  GHoucester.    It  takes  place, 
especially  in  the  latter  years  of  his  rei^,  at  Saint  Alban's, 
act  Dunstable^  at  Brampton,  at  Northampton,  and  at  Nor- 
ivich.^    We  read  how  a  deputation  from  his  continental 
dominions  found  Henry,  as  a  continental  ^nbassy  had  once 
found  iBthelstan,  holding  his  «ourt  within  the  shire  of  his 
birth,  in  the  northern  metropolis  itself.'^    And  once  we  HIb  visits 
find  him  even  further  still  from  the  old  seats  of  West-  xorth  of 
Saxon  kingship,   receiving   perhaps   the   hof^italities   of^^^°8J*nd. 
Bandolf  Flambard  in  the  episcopal  castle  of  Durham,^  and 
providing  for  the  strength  of  the  great  border  fortress  of 
Carlisle  J     Much  of  this  moving  to  and  fro  may  have  had  Vanous 
to  do  with  the  practice  of  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  these  pro- 
royal  estates  in  kind  and  consuming  them  on  the  spot.  S'^""^ 
Much  of  it  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  King's  love  of 
hunting  in  the  many  forests  which  he  so  strictly  kept 
for  his  own  pleasure.    Still  we  x»n  well  believe  that  the 

^  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Hen.  Hunt,  aao  b.  "Ad  pMCha  [in  ii34»  ome  of  die  jttan  for  which 
the  Chronicle  hss  no  entry]  fiiit  Rex  if>ud  Qzinefoid  in  BOTaaidA."  Compare 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  409, 46a ;  iL  p.  498. 

'  See  above,  p.  156.  *  See  Appendix  X. 

■  Old.  Vlt.  874  B.   C£  voL  L  pp.  ao8,  aa4. 

*  Hen.  Hunt  iiaa.  *  Sim.  Ihm.  llit^ 
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Kini;  who  did  justice  mis  really  led,  in  part  at  \aA,h 
a  wish,  like  that  of  jElTred  or  Cnat,  to  see  with  his  ova 
that  juBtice  was  done  in  all  (tarta  of  his  kingdom,  thjivn 
the  more  needful  now  that  the  viceroyalty  of  the  mart 
Earls  was  swept  away,  so  that,  except  in  one  or  f 
s]>ecinl  palatinate8,justiee  had  everywhere  to  be  donebrUr 
immediate  ollicerB  of  the  Crown.  At  all  events,  the  ejia 
of  royal  progreEsos,  of  holding  assemblies  in  varions  pub  a 
the  land,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  reign  of  Heniy,  and  c 
is  one  which  must  hare  gone  far  to  bring  about  tlc 
more  thorough  consolidation  of  the  whole  kingdom  wliiA 
was  one  great  result  of  the  NDrman  Conqaeat. 

Among  the  faults  attributed  to  Henry^  as  well  as  tolu 
father,^  we  iind  that  of  avarice,  and  the  cfaai;ge  is  acccm- 
|uinied  xnth  a  picture  of  money  extorted  in  various  vxjpA 
ways,  but  always,  it  would  seem,  under  some  cover  of  bigtl 
right.  Tlie  cry  against  the  fiscal  oppreesioa  of  Heniy'e  nigi 
goes  up  almost  year  after  year  from  the  national  Chronida. 
In  one  case  wc  distinctly  see  the  national  feeling  rising  np 
against  one  of  the  new-fangled  forme  of  feudal  exactioL 
the  demand  of  an  aid  on  the  marriage  of  the  King's  danghtti. 
A  pitiful  picture  is  drawn  of  the  saSeringB  which  wtn 
endured  by  the  poor,  and  wc  hear  how  every  kind  of  litigs- 
tion  and  accusntiou  was  encouraged  which  mig-ht  brti^  il 
gain  to  the  royal  Exchequer.'  More  than  once  in  his  reign 
Henry  found  a  strange  source  of  revenue  in  extorting  find 
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end  of  government  seemed  to  be  the  collecting  and  in-  ch.xxiii. 
creasing  of  the  King's  Tevenne.^   This  was  one  of  the  direct  This  form 
results  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  wholly  rionttT* 
new  spirit  into  the  administration.     In  the  old  times  we  J^^^JjjSkg 
read  of  no  complaints  of  exactions  in  money,  except  in  Conqneit. 
some  SQch  extraordinary  case  as  the  laying  on  of  the  Dane- 
geld.     Whatever  wrongs  may  have  gone  on  in  the  days  of 
^thelred  or  in  any  other  evil  time,  we  hear  nothing  of 
that  particnlar  form  of  unlaw  and  unright  which  consisted 
in  abusing  the  King's  authority  to  wring  money  out  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  by  every  form  of  vexatious  demand. 
This  evil  b^^an  with  the  Conqueror ;  it  went  on  under  the 
Sed  King;  it  went  on  under  Henry,  and  we  are  told  that 
it  was  all  the  more  heavily  felt  under  Henry,  because,  after 
the  exactions  of  his  &ther  and  brother,  the  people  had  less 
left  to  pay.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  praises  of  Henry  sounded 
on  one  point  on  which  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  a 
voice  the  other  way.     While  the  enforcement  of  the  cruel  His  en- 
laws  of  the  forest  is  set  down  to  the  bad  side  of  his  father's  of  the 
account,  it  seems  to  be  said  rather  to  the  praise  of  Henry  ^^^^^^  ^^*'- 
that  "  peace  he  made  for  man  and  deer."     In  his  love  for 
the  chase  he  enforced  the  legislation  of  his  father  in  all  its 
strictness,  and  he  kept  up  the  cruel  mutilation,  the  lawin^  as 
it  was  called,  of  all  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
forests.^     But  when  we  read  that  he  kept  the  right  of  He  keeps 
hunting  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  own  hands/  i^  hiTowa 

handH. 

^  This  is  well  broogbt  out  bj  Gneist,  Englische  Verwaltungsrecht,  i. 
194. 

3  Eadmer,  n.  b. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  823  B,  C.  This  brutal  practice,  on  which  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has 
something  to  saj  (iv.  648),  went  on  long  after  Hemy*s  time.  It  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  (Ord.  Vit.  887  D)  ;  *'  Pedes  latrantium 
tmncabuntur.    Pacem  habebtmt  ferae,  humanitas  supplicium  dolebit.*' 

*  This  comes  out  most  strongly  in  Henry  of  Himtingdon  (221  6)  after 
Heniy's  death.  Stephen  swears  that  he  will  not  keep  other  men's  woods  in 
hia  handsy  "  sicut  Bex  Henricus  feoerat,  qui  singulis  annis  implacitaverat  eos 
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ipon  their  purses ;  they  forgave  him  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  cs.  xzm. 
Mmtinental  rather  than  English ;  they  forgave  him  even  a 
lystematic  preference  for  strangers  in  the  disposal  of  high 
offices  within  his  island  kingdom.  All  this^  and  more  also, 
might  be  forgiven  to  the  King  who  did  justice,  the  Sang 
who  made  his  peace  kept  throughout  his  realm,  tiie  King 
in  whose  days  *'  none  man  might  misdo  with  other." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  HUitoriotl 
a  leign  as  this  on  the  general  course  of  our  history.    The  hig  reign. 
role  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  did,  as  I  have  already  said^ 
much  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  race  within  his  kingdom.    It  did  much  to  fuse  Fnnon  of 
together  Normans  and  English^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  long  ana  Engr 
ran  to   change   Normans   into   Englishmen,     ^ut  this^^' 
was  done,  not  so  much  by  an  occasional  and  ostentatious 
assumption  of  English  manners  and  feelings,  as  by  bring- 
ing all  me|^  of  whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  within 
the  grasp|k)f  the  royal  authority.      We  shall  see,  in  an- 
other Chapter,  how  this  process  worked  in  detail  in  those 
gradual  and  silent  changes  in  our  ancient  constitution  which 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  end  brought  about.     It  is  Growth  of 
enough  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  later  principles  of  power, 
government,  many  of  the  doctrines  which  most  tend  to 
exalt  the  kingly  power,  may  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Henty.     The  old  law  and  constitution^  those  laws  of  Ead- 
ward  which  Henry  restored,  were  never  abolished ;  but,  as 
they  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  brute  force  of 
Rufus^  so  now  they  were  undermined  by  the  subtle  policy 
of  Henry.     The  change  from  Rufus  to  Henry  was  the 
change  from  the  fierce  impulses  of  a  personal  and  capricious 
will  to  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  but  a  despotism 

maifinUio]  quoque,  quia  guerram  in  Anglia  coeperat,  et  vicinorum  rura 
Buonim  incendio  combusserat,  quod  in  ilia  r^one  crimen  est  inusitatum, 
nee  edne  gravi  ultione  fit  expiatum,  rigidus  censor  accusatum,  nee  purgatum, 
ingentis  pecuniae  redditione  oneravit,  et  plurimo  angore  tribulatum  moesti* 
ficavit** 
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working  according  to  ackaowledgcd  laws.  In  days  when  the 
old  freedom  could  no  lon^r  be  hoped  for,  such  a  despotism 
was  a  temporary  blessing.  The  reign  of  law,  in  whaterer 
shape,  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  brute  force.  Henry  wore 
the  crown  of  Rufus  ;  but  he  used  the  powers  of  his  crown 
to  put  don'n  Robert  of  Belesme.  The  two  laces  "were 
brought  together  in  subjection  to  a  common  master,  to  a 
master  whose  uHll  was  law  in  more  senses  of  the  proverb 
than  one.  This  common  subjection  of  Normans  and  Eng- 
lish to  the  kingly  power,  when  the  kingly  power  alone 
represented  law  and  right,  did  more  than  anything  eW  to 
blend  Normans  and  English  into  one  nation.  It  paved  the 
way  for  the  day  when  that  united  nation  shonld  arise  in  its 
strength  to  assert  the  supremacy  ofthc  law,  the  eovereignty 
of  the  people,  when  the  people  had  grown  up  in  its  renewed 
being,  and  when  the  law  was  once  more,  as  of  old,  the 
maker  and  the  master  of  the  King, 


On  the  death  of  Rufus  it  was  at  once  seen  how  vain 
was  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England  before  it  was  vacant.     The 

agreement  by  which  the  Crown  was  to  pass  to  Robert  w 
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the  pretensioiifl  of  Robert  were  remembered  by  a  single  oh.  xxm. 

DUQ.'     The  ancient  forms  of  kq  election  were  observed  j  as 

soon  ae  Brofua  was  buried,  "  the  Witan  that  there  near  at 

hand  were  his  brother  Henry  to  King  chose."  '    Henry's  first 

act  was  to  show  that  one  of  the  evil  practices  of  the  late 

rei^  was  at  once  to  come  to  an  end.     The  churches  of  Ed^ 

land  were  no  longer  to  be  kept  without  pastors.     While  still  Es  ip- 

only  Eing^lect,  he  exercised,  as  the  iGtheling  Eadgar  had  ^^miui 

done,'  one  royal  right  by  giving  a  Bishop  to  the  city  in^^^Jj 

which  the  gathering  For  his  election  was  held.  He  bestowed  Vln- 

the  bishoprick  of  Winchester  on  William  GiSard.*     Four  g^^  ^^ 

days  after  his  brother's  death,  Heniy  was  crowned  at  West-  ut^^  at 

minster  by  Manrice  Bishop  of  London,  after  he  bad  sworn  muuter. 

in  the  fiiltest  terms  to  restore  the  good  laws,  and  to  do    "^""^  ^' 
.  Hisorth; 

away  with  all  the  nnright  which  had  been  done  in  the  time 

of  his  brother.'     On  the  s 

'  OnlaHc  (783  C)  tells  the  tale  of  the  redatBnce  of  WilUun  of  BreteoU, 
which  reminda  one  of  the  itoiy  of  CaiMX  and  Uetellui.  Henry  I4 
"genuiniu  biBrea,"  " pneaeaa  luens  qm  suum  jiu  calumniabBtur;"  he 
drawl  hii  Bword,  "nee  extntneam  quemlibet  per  frivoUm  procnstiiutiotiein 
patril  iceptruia  pneoocupare  penmBit."  "Ordeiiciu  Anglij;eiu> "  clearly 
sympathized  with  his  cuuntryman.  Woce  has  (1S145)  >  more  singular 
story,  according  to  which  the  crawn  was  fbiced  upon  Heniy  against  hi* 
will.  The  Kshops  and  Barons  come  togetlier,  seize  upon  Uenry,  and  crown 
him; 

"  Hernia  pristrent,  cH  coronenait, 
Tote  )»  tare  U  livrereut." 
They  cannot  wait  (or  Robert,  and  they  caimat  do  without  a  King,  so 
"  Hetuiii  s'en  fist  assei  pn'ier,  "  Mais  li  Baron  tant  le  piierent, 

Aim  l('il  le  vouldst  otr^ier ;  Pliuoni  tant  le  cunseillierent. 

Son  fr^,  fo  dist  atenilreit,  Ke  il  fist  90  ke  11  U  distrent 

Ki  de  Jerusalem  venclreit ;  Et  otreia  ^o  ke  il  quiattent." 

*  CliTuii.  Petrib.  1 100.  "ISyfft>an  lie  bebyrged  wss,  |«  witan  l>e  |ia  neh 
ti*nf<m  wieron  his  broffcr  Heanrig  to  cynge  gecuran."  So  Hen.  Hunt.  3l6  b  ; 
"  nMem  [apud  Wincester]  in  regcm  electns." 

*  See  vd,  ili.  p.  530. 

*  Chmn.  Petrib.  1100;  Han.  Hunt.  116  b. 
'  Chron.  Petrib.  ib.     "  Toforan  }iam  weofoiie  on  Westmynstre,  Gode  and 

eallan  fulce  behet  ealle  ya  unriht  to  alcsgenne  tie  on  his  bniSer  timan  WB:raa, 
and  ta  betstan  lags  to  healdene  >e  on  sniges  cynges  dxge  toforan  hint 
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charter  which  was  the  immediiite  parent  of  the  Great 
Charter  itself.  Its  ^neral  object  was  to  undo  the  spenal 
wroQg-doin^  of  the  hut  reign,  and  to  bring  things  back 
to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
law  under  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror.  King  Henry 
gave  back  to  his  people  the  laws  of  King  £adifard  at 
amended  by  King  William,  On  one  point  alone  he  wu 
obstinate ;  he  gave  out  from  the  tteginning  that  he  would 
keep  the  forests  in  his  own  hands.'  Alt  bis  other  acte 
were  popular.  As  soon  as  the  men  of  bis  kingdom  had 
bowed  to  him  and  sworn  oaths  and  become  his  men,*  be 
began  hia  work  of  reform.  By  the  advice  of  hie  Witan, 
the  King  punished  the  chief  minister  of  hia  brother's  nn- 
rigbt  and  unlaw  and  restored  their  chief  Tictim.  Bisht^ 
Randolf  of  Durham,  the  dregs  of  wickedness,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  first  man  recorded  to  have  dwelled  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Conqueror's  fortress.'  Anselm  was  sent  for 
from  Lyons.*  And,  yet  further  to  win  the  love  of  the 
native  English,  he  took  a  wife  who  by  the  spindle-side 
came  of  the  old  kingly  line.  He  had  long  loved,  so  we  are 
toldj   Eadgyth  the   daughter  of  King  Malcolm  and   the 
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good  Queen  Margaret,  who  lived  in  England  with  her  cB.xzni. 
aunt  Christina^  the  Abbess  of  Bomsey.^    Objections  indeed 
were  made  to  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that  Eadgyth 
had  not  only  been  an  inhabitant  of  her  aunt's  monasteiy, 
but  had  herself  actually  taken  the  tows.      On  the  re- 
turn of  Anselm  the  case  was  fully  heard ;  the  objections 
were  judged  to  be  null,'  and  the  Primate,  who  declared 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  free  to  marry,  presently  offi- 
ciated at  the  marriage  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen.' 
To  please  Norman  ears,  Eadgyth  had,  most  likely  at  the  Hor  nime 
rite  of  her  crowning,  to  change  her  English   name  forjij^^ 
the  continental  Matilda,  just  as,  to  please  English  ears, 
Emma  had  once  had  to  change  her  continental  name  for 
English  ^fgifo.^    England  had  now  once  more  a  King 

*  On  ChristiiiA,  see  toI.  It.  p.  697. 

'  The  canonical  objaetioiia  to  the  maaninge,  the  ttatement  made  hf  Ead- 
gyth, and  the  decision  of  Anaebn  that  the  marriage  was  lawful,  are  described 
ftt  length  by  Eadmer  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book.  His  decision  was 
groonded  on  the  decision  of  Lanfrano  in  cases  of  the  like  kind ;  see  yoI.  ir. 
p.  566.  A  foreign  writer,  Hermann  of  Toumay,  quoted  by  Higne  in  his 
edition  of  Eadmer,  tells  another  and  less  credible  story  of  the  way  in 
which  an  Abbess,  seemingly  not  Christina,  shielded  Eadgyth  from  the  violence 
of  Bufus.  The  story  is  worth  reading,  as  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Bed 
King  in  quite  a  new  character.  The  Abbess  asks  him  to  step  into  her  flower 
garden  and  look  at  her  roses. 

*  The  marriage  is  recorded  by  all  our  authorities.  Florence  marks  that 
the  King  "majores  natu  Angli»  oongregavit  LondonisB**  for  the  purpose 
of  the  mazriage ;  and  an  incidental  notice  of  Eadmer  (Hirt.  Nov.  58)  lets  us 
see  that  this  gathering  still  kept  up  at  least  a  survival  of  the  pc^ular 
character  of  our  andent  assemblies ;  "  Pater  Ipse  [Anselmus]  totam  r^gni 
nobilitatem  populumque  minorem  pro  hoc  ipso  drcumfluentem  necne  pro 
foribos  ecdesis  Begem  et  illam  drcumvallantem  sublimius  ceteris  stans  in 
txxnmune  edocuit.**  The  Chronicler  does  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  new 
Queen  was  "of  >an  rihtan  iEnglalandes  kyne  kynne."  The  former  love 
of  Henry  for  Eadgyth  is  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  by  Orderio,  784  A, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  393 ;  and  one  phrase  of  Eadmer  (''  dum  eot  a 
cupitis  amplexibus  retardaret")  might  seem  to  show  that  the  passion  was  a 
mutual  one.  The  story  of  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  189),  according 
to  which  *'  beata  virgo  Matilda  "  had  the  stnmgest  distaste  for  the  marriage, 
sounds  like  a  romance  of  the  convent. 

*  See  voL  L  p.  334.  The  hct  that  Matilda  had  formerly  borne  the  name 
of  Eadgyth  comes  from  Orderic,  70a  A,  843  B. 
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CB.  ixiii.  bom  on  her  own  eoil,  a  Queen  of  the  blood  of  the  hero 
EaJmuod,  a  King  and  Queen  whose  children  would  trace 
Miiekety  to  Alfred  by  two  descents.  Norman  insolence  mocked  at 
Nomun  ''he  Englisli  Kin;i-  and  hia  English  Lady  under  the  "Kngljiili 
courttera.    nafnes  of  Godric  and  Godgifu.' 

The  spirit  which  prompted  this  mockery  soon  showed 

The  earl;    itself  in   a   more   dangerous   shape.     The   events  of  the 

HfflLy  re-   beginning  of  Henry's  reign  read  strangely  like  the  events 

Tr  *t  °**  "^  '''^  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  over  again.    Heniy, 

like  his  brother,  was  to  have  his  experience  of  English 

loyalty  and  of  Norman  treason.     It  is  sigfaificantly  noticed 

that  the  crowning  of  Heiuy  was  accompanied  by  the  special 

Conspiracy  applause  of  the  commons.'     We  presently  hear  how  the 

Robert.      It^^i  men  of  the  land'  conspired  a  second  time  to  ^t  rid  <^ 

"°''         a  King  who  relied  mninly  on  native  English  support,  and 

whose  title  to  the  Crown  was  more  intelligible  to  English 

than  to  Norman  minds.     The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was 

the  same  as  the  conspiracy  in  the  days  of  Rufus.    Robert 

had  now  come  back  from  the  Holy  land,  and  those  who 

dreaded  the  stem  justice  of  Henry  sought  again  to  transfer 

the  Cro^^'n  to  him.  But  this  time  there  was  hardly  anything 

Liij'nltj      that  cuuld  be  calluJ  open  war.     Whatever  was  the  feeling 
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claim  conld  rest  only  on  a  doctrine  of  primogenitare  whioli  gh.  zxm. 
'was  unknown  to  English  law,  and  on  an  agreement  with 
the  late  King  l^  which  the  rights  of  the  nation  were 
bartered  away.     1^  mercenary  soldiers  too,  of  whstoveT 
lace,  clave  to  King-  Henry.'     He  was  likely  to  be  a  fiu* 
nuoe  regular  paymaster  than  die  spendthrift  Bobert.    The  Zml  of  An- 
Bishops  were  fiuthfal  to  the  King  whom  they  had  just  tba  other 
hallowed.     The  zeal  of  the  holy  Anselm  even  went  so  &r  ^■™v*- 
tbat  he  appeared  at  the  head  (^  the  men  of  bis  lands/ 
ready  to  play  the  part  of  Leirf'ric  and  ^Ifwig  against  the 
new  Norman  invader,'     Both  the  elements  of  military 
strength,  tiiej^ifd  and  the  iare,  together  with  the  power  of 
the  Chnrch,  wen  arrayed  on  Henry's  side.    Against  such 
an  anion  the  Norman  Duke  and  a  handful  of  Norman  nobles 
had  no  chance.     The  King's  fotees  waited  for  a  Uiird  land-  Bob«rt 
ing  at  Fevensey,  but  Robert,  having  won  over  some  part  of «« Pcrt*- 
the  English  Beetj  hinded  at  Fortemouth.*     No  battle  how-  ^^ , 
ever  followed.     According  to  one  account,*  Bobert  now  not. 
showed  one  of  his  occasional  acts  of  generosity  by  declining 
to  attack  the  city  of  Winchester,  where  his  sister-in-law 

Cf.  WiU.  G«m.  viU.  ii.    On  tlia  -rtadaa  at  iheta  sTcmts  in  M&tUiaw  FuU 
tmd  lUeny,  lee  Appendix  Y. 

■  'nie  "  milltei  gregarii "  are  mentioned  by'  Horenoa  along  wltb  the 
Bhbopi  and  the  Tr.ngH«h , 

*  Both  William  of  Atalmeibaiy  and  Oidcilc  wltuea  to  the  laal  of  Anaelm 
hi  the  King*!  came,  but  it  ia  fnKn  hia  om  biographer  (59)  that  we  loam  the 
cniioua  fact  of  hii  personal  pmence  with  the  imj ;  "  Giro  Regem  fideliter 
oum  ml*  in  expeditione  eicnbafaat  pater  AondiiKU." 

'  See  voL  iii.  p.  416, 

*  netreaaoDofaume  of  the  "Butaecaril"  ia  moitloned  bif  the  Chronicler 
and  bj  Heniy  of  Huntingdon.  Florence  addi  that  Bobert  «m  them  over 
"  ooiuilio  Bannulfi  cfiuKopi,"  which  Menu  odd,  as  Flambanl  ww  then  in 
the  Tower. 

*  Wace,  IS451.      "  Fava  mer,  vint  a  Poreccalre, 

D'iloc  aU  prendre  Winoestn  ; 
Hail  Ten  li  diit  ke  la  Reine 
8a  Mrorge  «t«t  en  gMoe, 
Et  il  dut  k«  vilain  ureit, 
Ki  dams  en  gitine  aualdreit." 
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Lut  opeD 
rtruggle 


and  rrod-cliild,  Queen  Matilda,  was  tanyin^  afler  the  biitii 
of  her  first  cliiltl.  This  kind  of  thoaghtfiilneBS  for  a  sing4e 
person  of  exaltMl  rank  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  chivaliy;  > 
more  rcasoDahle  npirit  nii^ht,  before  ondertakin^  a  war  d 
personal  aggression,  have  stopped  to  think  whether  the  prize 
was  worth  the  harm  which  was  sore  to  light  on  many  inno- 
cent persons  of  all  ranks.  But  presently,  by  the  advice  of  the 
groat  men  on  both  Btdes,  among  whom  Anselm  and  Robert 
of  Meulan  arc  Epecially  mentioned,'  the  brothers  came  to 
an  agreement.  Rolxrt  gave  up  his  claims  on  the  Crown, 
he  acknowledged  his  brother's  royal  dignity,  and  released 
him  from  the  tie  of  personal  homage,  contracted  doabtless 
when  Henry  first  received  his  fief  of  the  Cdtentin.  That 
fief,  and  his  otlier  continental  possessions,  save  only  hii 
faithful  and  cherished  Domfront,  Henry  now  gave  ap  to 
Robert.  Robert  was  further  to  have  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  murks  yearly,  and,  as  in  the  old  agreement 
between  Robert  and  RuFus,  if  either  brother  died  without 
lawful  boirs,  the  surviving  brother  was  to  encceed  to  his 
dominions.' 

The  campaign  of  Rochester,  in  the  second  year  of  Rnfus, 
was  the  last  year  in  which  Englishmen  and  Normans,  as 
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Normandy.     Bnt  before  he  could  etretcli  forth  his  hondg  ob.  xzm. 
to  cocqnestB  beyond  sea,  Henry  hsd  to  get  firm  posseBsion  2|^7v_ 
<^  hie  kingdom  at  home.     Varions  traitora  and  enemies  UyMww 
had  to  be  got  rid  <rf,  not  Boddenly,  we  are  told,  but  one  by  '"™^™*- 
one,  and  that  ao  King  Henry  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  men, 
eithei  by  process  of  law'  or,  in  caae  of  open  rebellion,  by 
force  of  arms.     In  short,  ihe  men  who  were  powerful  and 
dangerous,  the  great  Earls  and  chiefi  whose  names  stand 
forem(»t  in  Domesday,  were  to  make  way  for  a  new  raoe 
of  men  who  owed  their  greatness  to  the  King  himself.* 
Foremost   among   the  rebels  was   the   fierce   Robert  ofBrndtaad 
Belfsme,  who  i^n  openly  waged  war  against  his  sore-  ^rsSi^*. 
reign.     Bnt  it  was  in  vain  that  he  bnilt  himself  casUes  of  BeUnw. 
and  made  a  league,  like  bis  predecessor  Eadwine/  with  his 
British  neighbonrs.     The  crael  son  of  Roger  and  Mabel 
learned  the  truth  that  in  England  no  one  man  could  stand 
agtunfit  the  King ;  *    his  castles  were  taken,  his  Welsh 
allies  were  bribed  to  disperse,  and  the  Earl  himself  had 
to  leave  his  English  possesions  and  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  France.*    The  fall 
of  another  noble  of  almost  equal  power  followed  before 

long.      William    of   Cornwall    and    Mortain,    who    had  Bulih- 

mntand 

1  TLu  oamet  out  in  the  opening  of  Oiderio's  elevoith  book  (B04  B,  C). 

Hs  msndoni  the  fanrUiw  nanua  of  Bobort  Halet  Mid  Ivo  of  Gnntmenul, 

tud  addi,  "  ad  judlciom  nimmaoiilt,  ueo  dmul  aed  ■qianttlin,  varHiqae  tern- 

poribm  et  multiniodiB  vlclata  fldal  raatibuiiinplBcitAvit,"  Fin^  oonflmtioo. 


*  Sm  aboTC^  p.  158. 

■  See  ml.  U.  p.  490 1  Iv.  p.  iSi. 

■  See  Wm.  Halmi.  fv.  306. 

*  Tha  mr  with  Kobcrt  of  B«l«ane  U  recorded  In  tlM  ChroDlcIe,  iioj 
(the  mention  of  the  Welahmen  oomea  from  Plarenos),  Will.  *^i|l'"«  v.  396, 
more  briefly  tn  Henry  of  Huntingdol,  317,  and  ftilleet  of  all  in  the  Shnip- 
ihiK  nun  Ordttie,  806-806.  He  glvta  oi  the  namm  of  tile  Walah  prinoea, 
Cadwgui  uid  Greflydd,  lona  of  BhjB.  Ilis  Ti^ngllA  fbUowsiB  of  the  King 
(Xmo  oat  rtroDglj  in  bit  namtiye,  but  I  think  I  difcem  ma  Engliah  Wnl^w 
In  "  TTlgeriu)  TOnator,"  a  captain  of  meroenarie*  under  Robert  of  Beleame. 
Bobst  of  Bdeame  ^ipean  again  aa  a  Tiidtor  In  Kngl«.T^il  in  the  winter  of 


daign  on 
Ksraunily. 


Rattle  of 
TInchebrai. 

September 
]8,  1106. 
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further  succeeded  hia  uncle  Odo  in  the  earldom  of  Kent 
was  driven  out  by  a  judicial  Bentence.'  These  men  indeed 
went  to  Ewell  the  strength  of  resietance  against  Henir 
in  Normandy  J  but  the  meshes  of  Henry's  craft  wm 
Bteadily  drawing  closer  round  the  eldeeVbom  of  the  Con- 
queror. Duke  Robert  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  Englud. 
in  one  of  whicli  he  found  it  convenient  to  give  ap  hit 
pension,  under  the  guise  of  making  a  present  of  it  to  tbe 
Queen.3  But  the  wealth  of  Henry,  and  the  wretdbed 
misgovemmcnt,  or  rather  no- government,  of  Bobert, 
stirred  up  enemies  against  him  throughout  his  dochy.' 
Two  campaigns,  separated  by  one  of  Kohert's  fruitless 
visits  to  England,  brought  Normandy  into  the  hands  of 
Henry.  Beneath  the  walls  of  Count  William's  castle  of 
Tinchcbrai  the  fate  of  Normandy  was  decided.  Robert  of 
Bclesme  escaped  by  flight  for  a  season ;  a  crowd  of  names 
even  prouder  than  his,  Count  William  the  lord  of  the  casde, 
the  ^Ethcling  Eadgar,  Duke  Robert  himself,  became  the 
prisoners  of  Henry.  William  of  Mortain,  the  nephew  of 
the  Conqueror,  whose  father's  castle  had  risen  within  the 
walls  of  Anderida,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  honds, 
some  said  in  blindness.*     Eadgar  had  but  lately  left  the 
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fellov-cnuader.*    Ha  how,  after  bo  many  npB  and  downs  of  «.  xxm. 
life,  was  again  vpared,  again  left  to  spend  tbe  rest  of  bie 
long  life  in  hannleas  olncaritf  .*    Bobert  himself,  who  bad 
refosed  the  crown  of  Jeni8al«n  '  and  had  twice  &iled  of 
the  crown  of  England,  lived  on  till  the  year  before  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  his  brother.     For  twentj-eigbt  Ii 
years  he  was  a  prisoner,  moved  from  castle  to  castle  at  his  Bobtrt. 
brother's  wOl,  bnt  still  treated,  so  at  least  his  brother  pro-  >"><S-ii34> 
feased,  vrith  all  the  deference  and  courtesy  which  his  rank 
and  his  misfortnneB  might  obum.^ 

Hie  native  Chronicler  sends  op  hie  wail  at  the  sorrows  Bnetiati  of 
whioh  England  had  to  bear  throng  the  money  wrung  ^^'^. 
from  her  people  to  pay  the  cost  of  tJie  oonqneet  of  Nor-. 
mandy."     Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  English  national  Tliulwbni 
feeling  foond  a  aabject  for  rgotcing  in  the  event  of  the  day  ^cM^^ 
of  Tincbebrai.     Hut  6gbt  was  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  pitched  battle  than  any  fight  that  England  or  Normandy 
had  seen  since  the  great   days  of  Stamfordbridge  and 
Senlac.     And   men  might  deem  that  at  Tinchebrai  the 
vergild  of  the  men  who  died  at  Senlac  began  to  be  paid 
back.     Englishmen  had  twice  beaten  back  the  Norman 
frton  their  own  shores;   they  had  now  overthrown   the 
Norman  on  his  own  soil.     A  King  of  the  English,  raised 
to  his  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  EngUsb  people,  a  King 
who  won  his  victory  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman 
at  the  head  of  Englishmen,'  had  made  Normandy  his  own 
by  force  of  arms,   and  had  brought  back   the  Duke  of 
the  Normans  a  prisoner  to  hie  own  island.     An  historian 

>  Chion.  Petrib.  1106. 

'  See  WlllUm  of  Malmabuiy,  iii.  151.     Ekdgir  VM  cl««ri;  alive  when 

>  Will.  MWnu.  It.  3S9,  where  see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy'a  nota. 
'  Sea  AppeD<lii  Z. 

*  See  under  the  yeui  1 104,  1105. 

*  HiIb  (dear  case  of  an  influence  of  GngUih  practice  on  Norman  military 
taotki  la  marked  by  Orderii^  Sit  A;  "Bex  An^oe  el  Nor 
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cm.  ix:u.  who  ^liared  the  blood  of  both  tuitions  '  dwells  on  the  bi 

that    forty   years,    evea    to    th«    self-eame    day,  aft«r  ti 

NomuiDs  hat]  £«t   forth  at  Pevensey  for  the   ooDqoest  < 

EngUod,  XonnaDdj  itself  became  a  laod  subject  to  £ii| 

.VeoniHiii  larnl-     So  in  a  iseose  it  was.     Things  were  not  jet  as  tk 

by  Eb£-      were  to  be  la  the  days  of  the  Angerins,  when  Normandy  u 

™^  England  alilce  seemed  meiged  in  the  vast  dominion  whi 

stretched  from  the  Orkneys   to   the   Pyrenees.      Engbi 

nas  the  kingdom,  and  Xormandy  was  the  prorince. 

was  a  province  won  in  open  war  by  a  King  of  the  Eugiia 

at  the  bead  of  meo,  many  of  whom  were  donbtless  Engii! 

by  blood  and  all   of  whom   were  English   by  allegianc 

lu^inHio-    King  Henry,  like  his  namesake  three  hundred  years  lab 

BoKm  L^    came  back  as  a  conijaeror  to  England,  to  speud  some  yea 

jiij  in  enforcing  the  peai.'e  of  his  kingdom,  in  settling  ecclen 

ticai  disputes,  anil,  al^r  a  season,  to  win  the  ^ood  will 

England  and  of  mankind  by  sending  Robert  of  Belesme 

a  life-long  dungeon. 

As  things  stood  between  the  two  brothers,  Normant 

could  hardly  have  failed  to  fall  sooner  or  later  to  the  lot 

tromsiiftW  the  stronger  of  the  two.     And  great,  we  cannot  doot 

^'iirra*nilv  *^^^  ^^'^  immediate  gain  to  the  conquered  country,  throng 
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watchfol  police  of  Henry  .^     But  the  raunioa  of  England  m.  »ni. 
mad  Nonnandy  onder  »  abg-le  sovereign  was  by  no  means 
a  sonrce  of  onmixed  good  to  either  country.    For  England,  Pe«M  at 
•fter  the  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Belesme  had  been  pat  down,  ^^£ 
the  reign  of  Henry,  as  &r  as  peace  at  home  and  abroad  were  "^V^ 
concerned,  was  more   than  a  return  to  the  days  of  the 
peacrful  Eadgu-.     Within  his  iaUnd  realm  the  life  of  King  One 
Heniy  and  the  security  of  his  government  were  threatened  ^^i^ 
but  once,  and  that  only  by  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a*""*- 
traitor  among  his  own  servants.'     Scotland  was  friendly; 
it  was  only  on  the  side  (^  Wales  that  wars  or  rumours  of 
wars  were  heard  of.     But  in  Normandy  things  were  in  a 
very  different  case.    Whether  Henry  preferred  Enghuid  to  Conrtuit 
Normandy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  affairs  of  his  duchy  Konnuu^. 
often  called  for  his  presence,  and  thus  led  to  long  absences 
from  bis  kingdom.     Through  a  long  part  of  his  reign,  he 
had  dangerous  enemies  both  within  Nonnandy  and  on  its 
borders.    Robert,  in  the  course  of  his  return  from  the  East,  Bobett'B 
had  married  Sibyl  of  Conversana  in  the  Norman  lands  of  William. 
Italy,  a   woman  who   is  described  as   far  fitter  to   rule 
hie  duchy  than  he  was  himself.*     Her  early  death  left  him 

'  The  ratorktioli  of  good  order  in  Normandjr  Is  atrongly  ut  Ebrtii  liy 
Orderic,  81 1  D.  In  the  uaual  (bnnula,he  reotored  the  Uvii  of  WiUiom  the 
Conqaeior  ;  "  patemu  iaget  Tenorevlt.''  Suger  (c,  1 5)  sets  forth  the  Tigoiir 
of  Hemy'a  Nomuo  govenUDent  Teiy  ttmngly,  but  adds  th&t  he  wm  '*  fretni 
dominl  RegiM  Fnncorum  aoxiUo."  So  William  of  Malmeebmy  (t.  40;)  , 
•peaki  of  Lewis  u  u  ally  of  Henry  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy ; 
"  comptm  videlicet  Anglorum  ^wliia  et  mutto  regis  olnyio." 

■  TUa  atoiy  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  411.  He  ipenki 
of  the  tndloT  as  "  qitidam  cubicnlarius,  plebeii  generis  patre,  ted  pro  re- 
^onnn  theaaurorum  cuBtodia  &ino«t  n^ninia  homing,  natua."  One  wiiihea 
to  know  the  names  of  these  men,  Beemingly  court  affioara ;  but  all  that  we 
c»n  g«t  ia  an  initial  in  Snger  (c.  11),  where  the  criminal  appear*  as  "H. 
nomine,  &miliarium  intimua,  R^ia  libenlitate  ditatua,  potens  et  famosu^ 
bmosior  proditor."  Suger  goes  on  to  mentii>n  his  puniBhnieDt,  the  nsnal 
one  of  mntilation,  with  the  commeut,  "  quum  laqueuni  auffocantem  meruiaaet, 
miHericoniiter  est  damnatua.*^  He  apeaka  also  of  Hemy^s  fears  in  the  Fame 
style  in  which  those  of  Cromwell  are  conmionly  spoken  of. 

*  On  the  marriage  of  Eobert  and  ^byl  see  Orderic,  7S0  A,  7S4B,  and 
VOL.  V.  N 
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CH,  xiiii.  with  a  young  sou  William,  whose  claima  to  Nonnaii^y.if 
not  to  England' — though  within  England  they^  clearly  wm 
never  heard  of — were  zealously  aeserted  by  a  strong  paitr 
in  Normandy,  and  were  found  a  coDTenient  handle  by  iht 

WuiKitb  jealous  over-lord  of  the  duchy.  Constant  wars,  both  with  re- 
bellious Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  French,  fill  np  i 
large  Bpaee  in  the  annals  of  Henry's  reign.  Hiey  are  mn 
moreover  in  which,  m  at  Tinchebrai,  engagements  whidi 
have  some  right  to  be  called  pitched  battles  do  mme- 
thing  to  diversify  the  wearisome  record  of  endless  petty 
sieges  and  skirmishes.  Thus  the  rivalry  between  France  and 
England  which  began  under  Rufiis  went  on  under  Heniy. 

AiUtnoa     And,  thus  early  in  the  strife,  Henry  turned  to  the  nator^ 

Empire.  a"y  of  England  in  such  a  struggle,  to  the  ally  with  whom 
in  after  days  we  shared  in  defeat  at  Bouvines  and  in  victoiy 
at  Waterloo.  Close  alliance  with  Germany,  the  old  policy 
of  England,  tlie  policy  of  Jlilthelstan,  Cnut,  and  Harold,  was 
no  less  the  policy  of  the  first  King  of  the  stranger  dynasty 
who  had  the  least  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  an  ^Englishman. 

In    his   dealings  with   France,   both   in   peace  and  in 
war,    Henry    had    to   deal   with   a   &r   abler    and   more 
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King  betook  himself  actiTely  to  eetabliBhing*  the  kingly  oaxxni. 
anthority  iritbin  tiie  small  part  of  his  nominal  kingdom  ^^uj^"*" 
which  formed  the  actual  domain  of  hia  Crown.'    And,  as  a  naga. 
balance  to  the  power  of  the  tnrhnlent  nobles  which  he  was  „m,^^ 
seeking  to  crrerthrow,  he  was  glad  to  enconnge  the  rising  '■°'>'~  "^ 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  give  the  royal  saDotion  to  the  nwntof thi 
fennation  of  eommwut  which  sapplied  him  with  a  civic 
militia  in  hie  wars.     The  seed  which  had  been  sown  at 
Le  Mans  a  generation  earlier*  was  now  bearing  fruit  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Gaol ;  and  the  Bishops,  no  less 
than  the  King,  fonnd  it  their  interest  to  enconisge  the 
new  sinrit.'    In  France,  in  short,  jnst  as  in  En^nd  at  Etfaon  of 
the  moment  of  Boberfs  Imding,  Uie  King,  the  Church,  ofLniS'oa 
and  the  people  were  leagued  together  against  an  oppressive  ^^^ 
nobility.      But  from  this  point,  the  course  of  the   two 
countries  parted  off  in  different  ways.      In  France,  the 
Kings  Qsed  the  people  against  the  noblea  as  long  as  it 
suited  their  purpose,  and  in  the  end  brought  nobles,  people, 
and  clergy  into  one  common  bondage.     In  England,  the 
growth  of  a  despotic  power  in  the  Crown  was  checked  l^ 
the  union  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  in  a  cause  common 
to  them  all.     This  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 
French   King  within   his   own   dominions  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  increased  vigour  in  the  relations  of  the 

>  An  tfae  nrikr  chaptoi  of  his  LlFe  by  Soger  are  nutinl;  Ulcea  up  with 
dB«eribing  bis  expkrita  agminit  nrioui  rafnctory  noblea,  enpecullj  the  op- 
prenon  of  the  cburahee.  Oidole  too  (836  A,  B)  enUrgea  on  the  Tigonr 
of  Lewfiagaiiut  the  "  tyrumie  piBdonnm  et  aeditioeonini."  He  began  whila 
bu  bther  wh  alive.  A  apecimen  of  the  kind  of  tnen  with  whom  he  bail  to 
deal  iideacribed  at  length  by  Soger,  c.  It.  Ct  the  acconnt  of  the  nme  man 
In  Hen^  of  HuoUngdon,  De  Contemptu  Mondi,  Aug.  Sac.  ii.  698. 

'  Sea  roL  Ir,  p.  549. 

*  Oiderio  (Sj6  B^  joit  after  the  panage  U>t  qnoted,  go»  on,  "  Aniilinm 
totam  per  Galliaa  depoacere  coactus  eet  episooponim.  Tunc  ergo  comma- 
nitaa  In  Fnitcia  popolaria  atstuta  cat  a  prvBolibiu,  nt  preabyteri  oomi- 
tarmtar  Begi  ad  ob^dionem  vel  pugnam  cum  TexiUis  et  parochiania 
omiiibll*."  So  Soger  (c.  tS),  dwcribing  one  of  Lewie'i  campugne,  nya 
inddentally,  "cum  comiDunitates  patria  parochiarum  adeawnt." 
N  2 
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T.  Crown  to  the  princes  who  owed  it  a  nomin*!  Iiomas«- 
The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fat  may  be  eet  down  as  the  b» 
ginning  of  that  gradual  growth  of  the  Parisian  monuchy 
which  in  the  end  swallowed  up  all  the  states  which  owtd 
it  homage,'  besides  bo  Urge  a  part  of  the  German  and 
Burgundian  kingdoms. 

With   Buch   a   power  growing  up   on    his  contineiilii 

„i  frontier,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Henry,  in  his  chanctcr 
of  master,  if  not  formally  Duke,'-  of  Normandy,  aboold  &il 
to  come  into  collision.^  The  two  Kings  had  once  betn 
personal  friends.  Lewis  had  sought  shelter  in  England 
when  his  stt'p-motber  was  plotting  agaiost  him;  he  hid 
been  received  with  the  highest  honoars,  and,  it  would 
almost  seem,  hnd  become  the  man  of  the  Eng-lish  King.' 
But  such  ties  counted  for  little  when  Lewis  sat  on  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  when   Normandy   was  in  the 

1    hands  of  Henry.     A  dispute  about  the  bonier  fortress  of 

jj.  Gisors,  and  the  enmity  between  King  Lewis  and  Theobald 
of  Chartrcs,  the  nephew  of  Henry,  the  son  of  his  re- 
Qonned  sister  Adela,''  led  to  two  years  of  war  early 
in  the  reign  of  Lowis.'^  The  war  is  t«Id  as  in  some 
delail,  und  we  road  of  a  ch3ract*;riBtic  refusal  of  the  English 
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King  to  jeopard  politieal  and  militoiy  advanta^^eB  by  the  ca.  xuii. 
ohivalroDs  folly  of  meetan;  his  rival  in  single  combat  on  a 
dangerous  bridge.*      It  ie  more  icmsrkabie  to  find  the  Enmli;  o( 
Connte  of  Flanders  arrayed  throaghout  theae  w&ra  as  the  cOlandan. 
■Uiea  of  Fraooe  and  the  enemies  of  Enghmd.     The  Con- 
queror and  Robert  the  Fruiaa  bad  indeed  been  constant 
fltkemiee;*  bat  witit  Bobert  of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the  TrmtUa 
f^iaian,   Henry  had,  early  in  his  reign,   concluded  two^^nyM^ 
treaties   of   strict    alliance.*     LitUe    actually    came    of|^^^ 
tbeee  treaties;    bat  they  are  highly  important  in  the  ii°3> 
history   of  the   diplomatie  art,    and    they  illostrate  the  j.  j^^ 
feudal  notions  of  the  time.     In  them,  for  the  Grst  time,  thrown  I7 
England    appears    as    granting    sabsidies    to    a   foreign  fsmUl 
power  in  exchange  for  help  in  time  of  war.     But  in  those 
days  a  subeidy  took  the  form  of  a  feudal  grant.     Count 
Robert  took  King  Henry's  money;  but  he  took  it  in  fee, 
and  he  was  to  do  military  service  in  retom.     He  thus 
became  in  some  sort  the  man  of  his  pay-master ;  but  he 
was  already  the  man  of  two  other  lords,  one  of  them  the 
very  prince  a^inst  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  be  called 
to  act.     The  Count  of  Flanders  was  a  vassal  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  in  his  new 
engagements  he  takes  care  to  reserve  his  allegiance  to 
both  his  earlier  lords.      The  worst  case  of  all,  the  case 
of  the  King  of  the  French  calling  on  his  Flemish  vassal 
to  join  in  an  invasion  of  England,  is  specially  provided 
for.      If  this  should  happen,   the  Count  of  Flanders  is 
not  to  refuse  to  perform  his  feud^  duty ;   but  he  is  to 
take   care  that  its   performance  shall   do  as   little  harm 
as  possible  to  his   new  ally,  provided  always  that  he  is 
not  himself  to  ran  any  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fiefs  which 

>  Tbu  Btorr  ii  told  >t  Ltrgsb;  Soger.  He  doea  not  Kraple  to  b>7(c.  ij). 
"quod  Box  Ludavlciu,tualeviute  ["mvec  iin  ctBUi  leger"]  quua  >ud«cik 
sppelelMt." 

•  SeevoLiv,  pp.538,  687. 

'  See  Appendix  AA. 
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he  holds  of  the  French  Crown.  We  could  not  wish  for 
a  better  illuBtration  of  the  strange  complications  whidi 
aroiic  out  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  men  in  thoK 
days  bound  themselves  by  three  or  four  inooofflstent  en- 
gagementa  at  once.'  But,  before  the  French  war  actoiU; 
broke  out,  all  this  had  changed.  Quarrels  had  arisen  betweMi 
Henry  and  Robert,  and  now  the  force  of  Flandera  wb 
ranged  on  the  gide  of  France,  and  two  successiTe  Coant< 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war  with  England.  Robert  him- 
self was  killed  in  this  first  stage  of  tiie  strngg^le,*  Ha 
was  succeeded  by  hie  boq  Baldwin,  who  followed  the  same 
policy.  Maine  too,  af^r  the  death  of  Heltae,  fnmished 
another  ground  of  dispute  between  Henry  and  Fnlt  of 
Anjou.'  Helias  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  Henry, 
and  had  had  a  large  share  in  his  victory  at  Tinchebisl 
But,  now  that  his  rights  had  passed  to  the  Angevin 
house,*  Maine  had  become  a  land  hostile  to  Normandy 
and  England.  And  Fulk  soon  found  means  to  stir  up 
another  adversary  against  Heniy.  Duke  Robert's  young 
son,  William,  Clito  at  least,  if  not  .^theling,  had  been, 
after  the  victory  of  Tinchebrai,  put  by  his  victorious  nocle 
under  the  rare  of  his  brother-in-law  Helias  of  Saint  Saen. 
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treaty  was  oonclnded  ajb  GKsors,  on  terms  highly  &toti]V  or.  zxm. 
able  to  Henij,  terms  which  seemed  to  go  so  far  as  to^^J^^ 
forestall  the  more  fiunous  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  to  make  ma- 
tiie  lord  of  England  and  Normandy  an  absolutely  inde-  ^^^' 
pendent  power  on  the  mainland.^     The  Breton  Count  i^^ped  bj 
Alan  Fergant  had  already  done  homage  to  Henry^  who 
gave  his  natural  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to  Alan's 
son  Conan.'    Fulk  of  Anjou  also  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
Maine,  and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry's 
son  the  iBtheling  William,  to  whom,  either  now  or  at  the 
time  of  the  actual  marriage,  he  granted  as  his  daughter's 
dower  the  county  for  which  he  had  himself  just  become 
the  man  of  his  son-in-law's  father.'    These  arrangements 
were  confirmed  by  the  over-lord  King  Lewis  in  terms 
which  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  parted  with  all  his 
rights  over  the  lands  which  thus  came  under  Henry's 
superiority.     Lewis  also  ceded  to  Henry  the  border-land  of 
Belesme.^    The  lord  of  that  border-land  was  already  almpriwm- 
prisoner.     It  would  seem  that,  even  after  his  overthrow  at  Robert  of 
Tinchebrai,  he  had  been  again  reconciled  to  Henry,  that  ^?™*' 
he  had  again  offended  him  by  disobedience  and  treason  of 
various  kinds,  and  that  he  had  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  arrest  are  not  very  clear ;  according  to  a 
version  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lewis  himself,  Robert 
had  taken  shelter  with  the  King  of  the  French,  he  had 
been  sent  by  him  as  an  ambassador  to  his  other  lord,  and 

1  It  win  be  remembered  that  by  the  Bretigny  treaty  Edward  the  Third 
on  the  one  hand  gave  op  hifl  claim  to  the  Grown  of  France,  and  on  the 
other  wM  freed  from  all  homage  for  Aquitaine  and  the  other  continental 
dominions  which  he  held.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Oisors  are  given  most 
at  length  by  Orderic,  841,  84a. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  841  D.  "  Homo  Begis  Anglorum  jam  &ctus  fuerat."  Cf. 
WiU.  Gem.  viii.  29. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  841  B.  Ct  WilL  Mahns.  v.  419,  and  Gesta  Consulmn, 
D*  Achery,  iiL  264,  in  both  of  which  places  the  grant  of  Maine  to  young 
William  is  spoken  of.  *  Ord.  Vit.  841  D. 
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the  law  of  natione  had  not  been  found  strong  enough  u 
protect  him  against  the  justice  or  the  vengeance  of  Henrj.' 
At  all  events,  in  the  year  before  the  peacej  the  career  d 
the  cruel  son  of  the  cruel  Mabel  was  brought  to  aa  eni 
The  common  en«my  of  mnnkind  was  brought  from  Urn- 
mandy  to  safer  keeping  in  England,  and  was,  u>  the  it- 
light  of  all  men,  thrown  into  the  bonds  from  which  he 
was  never  to  be  freed. ^ 

Four  years  of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  Henn' 
strove  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  time  when  war 
should  break  out  again  by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  tiie 
reigning  Emperor.  About  the  time  of  the  be^innin^  of 
the  war,  Henry  had  betrothed  his  daughter,  then  a  men 
child,  to  King  Henry  of  Germany.  She  was  at  once  seat 
to  her  new  home,  and  in  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  wars  she  was  solemnly  married  and  crowned  >t 
Mainz.'  Her  husband  was  now  Emperor.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  woman  of  English  birth  had  been  the 
bride   of  Ca-sar;    for   Eadgyth   and   Gunhild    in    former 

'  The  imprisonment  of  Robert  of  Boleune  in  ilii  is  recorded  by  idl  our 
AuthoritieB.  William  i>f  Malineabary  (v.  39S)  luid  Oidaric  (841  A,  S5SDI 
l^ve  detaila,  but  Orduric  ban  two  veraioiu  which  it  In  tut  yary  euy  to  i«- 
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times  both  died  before  their  husbands  reached  the  Imperial  oh.  xxm. 
dignity.    But,  as  in  all  these  cases,  no  English  Queen  or 
Empress  was  &ted  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Emperor ;  the 
one  Emperor  who  was  the  son  of  an  English  mother, 
Otto  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second's  daughter  Matilda, 
was  not  the  son  of  an  Imperial  father.    The  real  name  Cluuig6  of 
of  the  new  Empress    seems  to  have  been  one   of  the      ''^"^ 
names  sprung  from  the  old  a^l  root;^  but  she  must, 
like  her  mother,  have  changed  her  name  at  her  marriage. 
She  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Matilda,  a 
name  voierable  in  Gterman  as  well  as  in  Norman  earsj 
as  being  the  name  of  the  renowned  mother  of  Otto  the 
Great.^    The  marriage  was,  according  to  the  new  feudal  Exaction 
ideas,  made  the  excuse  for  a  heavy  exaction  of  money,  an  fa^^ 
aidy  as  the  feudal  lawyers  call  it,  of  which  the  native  ^•"^' 
Chronicler  bitterly  complains.'    The  closest  alliance  fol- 
lowed between  the  English  King  and  his  Imperial  namesake 
and  son-in-law.    It  is  even  hinted  that  Henry  of  Germany  Inflaenoe 
took  Henry  of  England  as  his  model  of  government,  and  ofEi^uid 
that  he   specially  sought  to  imitate  him  in  the  success  ^^^^ 
with  which  he  contrived  to  wring  money  out  of  his  people.**  nuuiy. 
Henry  the  Fifth  held  the  Imperial   power  high  in  his 
Italian  realm ;  but  in  Germany  he  had,  like  other  Kings, 
to  strive  against  rebels,  and,  in  the  very  year  which  followed 
his  marriage,  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  Saxons.'     He  may  well  have  envied  the  perfect 

^  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, but  she  appears  as  "^Selio  '*  in  1 127.  By  John  of  Hexham  ihe  is 
called  "Aalia"  in  ii39(X  Soiptt.  a66),  and  "  AdeU'*  in  1142  (X  Seriptt 
269).  *  See  YoL  ii.  p.  993. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1 1 10.  "  Dis  wsm  emfie  gedeorfsum  gear  her  on  lande, 
jraih  gyld  ^  se  cyng  nam  for  his  dohter  gyfte." 

*  Otto  of  Freiaing,  just  before  the  death  of  Heniy  in  1 1 25,  has  the  very 
curious  entiy  (vii.  16),  **  Omnibus  bene  compoeitis,  oonsilio  generi  sul  Regis 
Anglorum,  totum  regnum  vectigale  facere  volens,  multum  in  se  optimatum 
odium  contnudt.*' 

'  See  Conrad  of  Ursperg,  11 15,  and  more  fully  in  the  HalberBtadt 
Chronicle  in  Ldbnitij,  IL  132. 
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CH  xxin,  peace  which  his  father- in-law  kept  in   the   island  n 

and  the  revenues  which  he  drew  from  it  to  overcome ' 

H'-nry        biij-  tiver  his  foes  elsewhere.     But  the  German  King 

hitiJen       learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  t 

Mttiemenu  princes  who  had  taken  wives  of  Norman  descent,     i 

in  Cer-       ^f  ( j^,  courtiers  of  Henry  of  England  who  followed  in 

Buite  of  the  bride  fieemed  to  have  thought  that  they  m 

find  an  occasion  of  establishing  themselveB  in   Gere 

and  the  Empire  generally,  in  the  same  way  in  whicl 

marriages  of  Emma  in  England  and  Sicbelganda  in  A] 

liad    led   the  way  for   bringing  both  those  lande  n 

Norman  dominion.     The  King  and  princes  of  Gem 

saw  through   their  schemes,  and  sent  them  away,  ' 

honourable   treatment  indeed,  but  without   giving  t 

any  hope  of  setting  up  a  Norman  dominion  or  Nor 

influence  in  yet  another  land,' 

When  the  war  broke  out  again,  its  cause  or  occa 
arose  out  of  the  claims  of  William  the  Clito,  the  son  of 
The  captive  Duke  R^ibeii.     During  the  time  of  peace  H< 

niibiee  do  ^"d  done  his  best  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  own 
wniX'"  ^'^^  jEtheling  William,  by  making  all  the  chief  mei 
the  jEihel-  Normandy  do  homage  to  him,*  This  perhaps  unwill 
homage    may   have   had   some   share   in   bringing   al 
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towards    Henry,  through  the  never-ending  grudge  be-  oii.zxin. 
tween  him  and  Henry's  nephew  Theobald.^    Count  Bald-  W«r  begins 
win  of  Flanders  was  also,  like  his  father,  specially  zealous  ^d^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Clito ;  but  this  source  of  help  was  soon  ^^li^ 
cat  o£P,  as  Baldwin  died  of  a  wound  received  in  one  of  his  1116-1117. 
first  campaigns  against  Henry,'     He  was  succeeded  ^^^^^'^Lu 
Flanders  by  his  nephew  Charles,  the  son  of  the  canonized  of  Baldwin. 
Cnnt  of  Denmark,  who  followed  another  line  of  policy,  and  q|„^,]^  ^ 
kept  the  peace  towards  England  and  Normandy.^    The^ood, 
war  lasted  four  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Henry  lost  Flanden. 
both  his  Queen,  who  was  at  least  a  tie  between  him  and  i"^''l^* 

.  Deftthfof 

his  native  English  subjeots^  and  also  the  man  who  was  Queen 

their  bitterest  enemy,  his  chief  counsellor  Cotmt  Robert  of  and  Robert 

Meulan.^     The  war  which  Henry  now  waged,  largely  ^'^^"^"^ 

with    English   troops,^  against  the  rebellious  nobles  of  dumcter 

Normandy  and  his  enemies  on  the  Norman  border  was?^*^*''^" 
"  1 1 10^1120, 

full  of  incidents  of  the  usual  kind,  of  sieg^  and  skir- 
mishes. Among  these  comes  the  tale  of  the  defence  of 
Breteuil  by  Henry's  daughter  Juliana  against  her  father, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  Henry's 
personal  character.®     It  is  plain  that^  in  this  kind  of  war- 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1 1 16.  The  Ghronicler  does  not  mention  the  Clito  at  this 
stage,  but  a  list  of  his  partisans  in  Normandj  is  given  by  Qrderic,  843  C. 
See  also  Hen.  Hunt.  217  &. 

»  See  the  details  in  Orderio,  843  D ;  Will.  Malms,  v.  403  ;  Chron.  Petrib. 
1118,  1119;  Hen.  Hont.  ai8. 

*  The  dmmicler  marks  Charies  as  the  son  of  Cnnt ;  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  666, 
689.  On  the  reign  of  Charles  see  also  Orderic,  844  A ;  Will.  Gem.  viii. 
16;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  357,  v.  403,  of  which  passages  the  former  was 
written  during  Charles's  lifetime. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  in.  anno ;  Orderic,  843  B ;  Will.  Malms,  v.  418,  who 
gives  Matilda's  panegyric ;  Hen.  Hont.  3i8. 

*  Old.  Vit.  843  D.  '*  Qoia  plerosque  Normannorum  suspectos  habuit, 
stipendiarios  Britones  et  Anglos  cum  apparatu  copioso  oonstitnit.*'  So 
847  C;  "  Normannos  et  Anglos  aliosqne  multoe  regali  jure  adsdvit."  He  adds 
one  of  the  many  complaints  of  the  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  odd  story  in  the  Bermondsey  Annals  (11 18)  t  "Rex 
Henricns  salvatur  a  leonibus  in  somno  per  sanctitatem  primi  prions  Petrel 
■ibi  appareutis,  virtute  Deifica  dum  vixit.'*  *  See  above,  p.  157. 
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CH.  mil.  fare,  Henry  was  ofton  hard  pressed  bj  his  own  rebek  ■> 

well  OS  by  his  moro  lawful  enemies.'     But  the  war  was  oot 

Bftttle  of    conliDcd  to  petty  actions  of  this  kind.     It  was  marked  br 

1119.         at  least  one  light  which  the  small  numbere  on  both  aia 

will  hardly  allow  us  to  call  a  pitched  battle,  but  whid 

was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the  time  by  the  presence  of  the 

two  Kings  in  person.     They  met  at  Noyon  on  the  little 

river  Andelle,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Lions,  the 

chief  seat  of  Henry's  silvan  pleasures  on  the  msinUiML' 

As  at  Tinchebrai,  we  eeem  to  be  reading  the  reooid  of  u 

English  victory.     The  hosts  are  opposed  under  the  iuumi 

of  French  and  English  ;  the  royal  standard — we  are  not  told 

its  device — was  borne  by  a  man  of  English  deaoent,  the 

younger  Eadward  of  Salisbury;  and  again  the  King'  of  the 

English  fights  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  at  the  head  of 

F^gnaof      his  immediate  following.'     But  the  tale  also  telle  us  how 

■ifthe         ^^^^  fantastic  notions  of  chivalry,  unknown  in  an  eariin 

Bptrit'^"'   generation  to  Normans  and  Englishmen  alike,  had  now 

begun   to   influence   men's  thoughts  and   actions.      Our 

admiring  historian  tells   us   how  the  steel-clad   knights, 

seeking  only  for  glory  and  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 

of  the  land,   abstained   from   the  needless    shedding    of 

Christian  blood.*     It  is  more  certain  that  the  influence  of 
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the  custom  of  TanBoming  prisoners  was  beginning  to  have  oa.  zxm. 
its  effect.    King  Lewis  himself  was  let  go  b^  a  peasant 
vho  acted  as  his  guide,  bat  who  knew  not  the  money 
value  of  his  prisoner.'    It  was  bnt  a  fimtastio  conrtesy 
when  King  Heniy  sent  bach  the  horse  of  King  Lewis,  and 
when  William  the  ^theling  sent  back  the  horse  of  Wil- 
liam the  Clito,*  who  had  that  day  for  the  first  time  foaght 
the  arms  of  knighthood.*    But  we  may  see  real  generosity,  Imtoitaa 
or  perhaps  the  higher  Feeling  of  a  real  sense  of  right,  when  to^y^ 
King  Henry  sent  back,  nnhnrt  and  unranscmied,  certain 
knights  who  were  at  osce  bis  own  men  and  the  men  of  Hm 
King  of  the  French,  and  who  had  preferred  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  allegiance  to  the  higher  lord.*    And  an- 
other incident  of  this  battle  shows  that  we  are  getting 
into  a  new  age.     The  fashion  of  coat-armotir,  or  of  some-  Inimlao. 
thing  to  the  same  effect,  a  fashion  unknown  in  the  days  of  ,„niju,, 
the  Coaqneror,'  had  now  come  into  use,  and  some  French 
knights,  throwing  aside  the  devices  by  which  they  would 

handred  kiiighta,  throa  only  ware  killed;  "Feiro  emm  mKliqiie  reatid 
ennt,  et  pro  timore  Del  nolitiMlDa  CDBtabemii  vicinm  uU  parcebaat ;  nee 
tantum  occidere  fugicnta  qiuua  comprebendera  Mbtgebant;  ChrtaiioDi 
equidem  bellaUmg  Don  elfaBaaem  trttend  Hognlnii  dtiebaot,  sed  It^iJi 
trioinpliD  ad  utilitkUin  lanctn  ecolsda  et  quietem  fidsliiim,  dante  Deo, 
tripudUbant." 

>  Onlerictelli  the  abny  In  855  A,  where  the  King  of  the  French  la  oddly 
dcKiibed  as  "  qauLti  Bmolnmoiti  yiz." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  85J  B.  The  King'i  horae  ia  "  mumna,"  that  of  the  Clito  k 
"p^efridna."  "Gaillelmua  Adelmgiia"  and  "  Gnillelmua  Clito"  are  hoe 
brought  doae  (ogether. 

■  lb.  8s4  A,  B.  "  Ibi  GuiUelmna  Clito  ■nnatna  eat,  nt  patnm  aonm 
de  longo  careeie  libenret  et  atKniu  dU  heredilaliau  vendkiaret." 

'  lb.  835  B.  With  thii  we  may  oompare  a  abny  of  the  generodty 
ahown  by  a  baroD  on  the  other  aide,  Blcher  of  L' Ai^e,  who,  llungb  engaged 
in  lebellion,  could  act  worthy  of  hia  name  (aee  toL  iv.p.6g9).  OTderJc,8g7Bi 
tella  na  how  Bioher,  when  drlTiiig  buk  •  raid  of  peaaanta  on  the  Eii^a 
aide  on  hii  own  land,  ipaied  a  crowd  of  than  who  aoked  for  mercy  under  a 
way-aide  erom.  The  conunent  ia,  "  NobilJa  vir  pro  Creatwia  meto  fere 
centum  Tillania  p^>ercit,  a  qoibna,  ai  prehendere  eoa  Ua 
grande  preliDDi  eiigere  potniawt." 
*  See  vol.  iL  p.  185. 
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f.  have  been  known,  were  able  to  mingle  UiemselTeB  with  the 
loj'al  Normans,  and,  by  help  of  the  common  toagae,  ta 
join  undiscorored  in  the  eongs  (^  triumph  which  vnc 
raised  over  their  defeat.' 

Lewis,  thus  defeated  in  battle,  tried  before  long  to  gib 

,  a  moral  advantage  over  his  enemy.  Pope  Calixtns  lai 
called  a  Council  at  Rheims,  which  was  attended  by  a  croud 
of  prelates  and  others  from  Germany,  Gaul,  and  £nglui 
King  Henry  let  the  prelates  of  England  and  Xormindj 
go  to  it,  but  only  with  commands,  coached  almost  in  the 
words  of  his  father.  They  might  profess  his  daty  to  tlu 
apostolic  see ;  they  might  promise  punctual  fulfilment  of  ill 
accustomed  duties  and  payments ;  but  he  would  not  gin 
up  a  jot  of  the  privileges  handed  down  to  him  from  old 
time^,  and  he  would  put  up  with  no  inoovations  in  his  kin^ 
dnm.'  He  had  need  to  give  such  orders;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  Couucil,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Pope  sit 
as  judge,  or  at  least  as  arbiter,  between  the  contending 
Kings  of  France  and  England.  King  Lewis  made  his  com- 
plaint in  person ;  he  set  forth  how  Heniy  hod  aeized  on  his 
fief  of  Normandy,  how  he  had  imprisoned  his  vassal,  ita 
lawful  Duke,  and  disinherited  his  son;  how  he  had  seized 
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bishop  of  Bonen,  QeoSrej,  wbo  tried  to  speak  on  behalf  of  oh.  xzm. 
his  sovereign,  could  not  even  find  a  hearing.'     But  Pope  Calixtni 
Calixtua  was  too  wary  rashly  to  commit  himself  to  any  S^^ ' 
condemnation  of  the  King  of  the  English.  He  was  moreover  ^T"*^ 
Henry's  kinsman,  a  nephew  of  Guy,  the  old  rebel  who  was  Hemy. 
overthrown  at  Val-^s^nnes.*     He  would  go  and  speak  in 
person  to  his  kinsmen,  to  Xing  Henry  and  Count  Theobald. 
A  crowd  of  decrees  were  passed  in  the  Cooncil ;  the  Truce  Decrees  of 
of  God  was  again  confirmed,'  and,  if  Henry  of  England  of  Bhetmi. 
was  spared,  an  anathema  was  burled  at  bis  Imperial  name- 
sake and  son-in-law,  together  with  bis  anti-pope.*    The  Interview 
interview  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  presently  took  CuIixtuB 
place  at  Qisors  j  and  we  are  told  that  Henry  was  able  fully  ^^^^'^ 
to  convince  the  Pontiff  of  the  righteoneness  of  all  his  acta.  1119- 
All  that  he  bad  done  bad  been  to  debver  Normandy  from 
anarchy ;  he  had  taken  it  away,  not  from  bia  brother,  who 
was  a  sovereign  only  in  name,  but  from  the  thieves  and 
murderers  and  heathenish  robbers  of  churches  who  had  it 
in  actual  possession.'    The  plea  was  certainly  a  good  one ; 

'  Old.  Vit.  SjgB.  "Orto  tunralto  ilkgiilenUom  interoeptuB  craiticolt, 
qnia  illic  multi  adernnt  immicoram,  qulbua  eicuBatici  pro  victoiiosa  prindpe 
diaplicuit." 

'  He  WW  a  BOD  orWiUiom  Connt  of  Burgimdj,  rod  of  Connt  Begiiudd 
and  of  Adeliza,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good.  The  pedigree  of  Guj, 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  allerwarda  Pope  Calixtoji,  is  given  bj  Orderic,  8«8  A. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  514;  vol.  ii,  pp.  181,  141.  Orderic  uses  the  worda  "Dux 
BurjCDndionuni,"  but  the  Burgunily  meant  ii  the  Imperial  Palatinate  and 
not  the  French  Duchy. 

■  Ord.  ViL  860  B. 

'  lb.  SGjA.  "Karolmn  Henricum  Imperatorem  theomaebum,  et  Bui^ 
dinum  pseudo-papiun.  et  &uti)rea  eorum,  micrenB  eicoininiuucavit."  There 
are  a  crowd  of  other  decreet  on  varioua  Bubjecta,  among  tbem  a  further 
forbidding  of  clerical  marriagea  and  of  tbe  invtatituie  of  abbots  by  any 

'  Tbia  interview  U  recorded  by  William  of  Malmeebury,  v.  406 ;  more 
fully  by  Orderic,  864-866.  Henry  U  made  to  Bay  (86;  B>  that  in  Hobert'a 
days  "  pene  pagani«mus  per  Nonnanniam  paaum  dilfiindebatur."  Hemy  of 
Huntingdon  (118)  remarke  that  "coUocuti  aunt  aacerdoa  magnua  et  Bex 
magnua." 
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cH.xxri.  and  the  Pope  employed  himBelf  id  bringing'  abont  k  pan 
Vdux  be-  between  the  two  Kings,  accompanied  by  a  restontion  of 
Henry  ukI  tlie  castlcs  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  on  both 

1 1  JO.         sides.' 

This  treaty  was  again  followed  by  a  short  aeam  of 

peace,  and  it  was  during  that  season  of  peace  that  Hemy, 

victoriooB  over  his  eoemieB,  had  to  endure  the  hesTiest  of 

Dying  nut   blows  in  his  own  house.     We  have  now  reached  that  erent 

riuuror'i      in   Henry's    reigu   which   has  naturally    made   ■   deeper 

iiiB-stine.    imprcBsion  on  popular  imagination  than   any  other,  and 

which  was  in  truth  the  turning-point  in  his  reign,  and 

indeed  in  much  of  Engliiih  history.    The  Conqoeror  had 

fuundc<I  a  dynasty  which  was  to  last  from  his  day  to  om; 

but  it  was  to  1)0  continued  in  descendants  who  sprang  frnn 

him  -only  by  the  same  spindle-side  by  which  they  spmig 

frnm  the  older  royalty  of  Alfred  and  Cerdic.     Hia  only 

direct  and   legitimate  male   descendants  were  now  King 

Henry,  the  captive  Robert,  and  their  sons  the  two  rival 

'Williams.     With  them,  in  the  second  generation,  the  male 

line  of  the  great  William  was  to  end  in  sons  each  of  whom 

was  cut  off  in  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther.     The  tarn  of  the 

AHompU    yEtheling  came  first.     Eveiy  pains  had  been  taken  by  bis 
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treaty,  done  homa^  to  the  Eingf  of  the  French  for  the  ch.  xxm. 
fief  which  he  was  one  day  to  hold  of  him.^     The  fuct  is  Homage 
remarkable,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  homage  done  by  wiiliwuto 
either  William  Rnfus  or  Henry,  both  of  whom  seem  to  Jf™" 
have  looked  on  Normandy  as  a  land  to  be  fought  for  or 
bargained  for  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  of  the 
over-lord.     But  it  is  no  less  plain  that  the  Kin^  of  the 
French  never  forgot  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was 
bis  vassal,  and  the  French  version  of  these  events  implies 
that  impatience  of  the  feudal  relation  was  one  motive  for 
Henry's  hostility  towards  bia  over-lord.'     In  eueh  a  state 
of  things,  and  especially  after  the  cessions  which  Lewis 
had  made  to  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  Former  treaty,  this 
homage  done  to  the  King  of  the  French  by  Heory's  son  is 
one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  Henry's  anxiety  to 
secure  his  son's  succession  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
With  the  same  view,  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed  Marriageof 
on  some  years  before  between  young  William  and  Matilda  „     *™ 


of  Anjou  was  now  celebrated,  though  her  father  Fulk,  after-  Matilda 
wards  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  this  time  absent  in  his  1119. 
future  kingdom.^     All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
growing  notion  of  hereditary  right,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  still  only  a  growing  notion.     It  was 
still  needful  to  take  every  means  to  secure  the  succession 

■  Wni.  Malms,  v.  405  ;  GeaU  Coniuluni,  iii.  164.  Tbij  last  writer  boa  hii 
own  vendon  of  the  wan  between  Henry  and  Fulk.  See  also  the  Continuator 
of  Florence,  1119,  and  Simeon,  1 1 10. 

'  Soger,  11.  "Quoniam  omnis  potestu  impatiens  oonaortis  erit,  rei 
Francorum  LuiiovicuB,  el  qai  tnipereminebat  regi  Anglonim  dudqne  Nor- 
mannoram  Henrico  eublimitate  in  eum  teEnper,  tonqaam  In  Teodatum  suum, 
eSerebatur,  Rex  vero  Anglonun,  et  regai  nobilitale  et  diTitiarum  opulentii 
minbili  inferioritaUs  impatiens,  au&agio  nepotis  Theobald!  palatini 
oomitJa  et  multoram  r^ni  lemalonun  ut  ejus  dominlo  derogaret,  regnum 
coDimoiere  rc^em  turbare  nitebatur." 

'  The  marriage  ia  placed  b;  Orderic  (Sj  [  B)  jn  1 1 19.  before  the  Council. 
William  of  Malmetbui?  (v.  405)  and  the  Geata  Consulum  (164)  connect 
it  with  tlie  peace.    The  AageTia  writer  speaks  of  Willi.im  as  "qoi  post 
earn  [HenricuDi]  n^natunu  erat." 
VOL.  v.  0 
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•^  ■^■—'   rA  the  mi  f.i  rha  rnzaine  Kiap.  f|Wii  iallj  wiieB  lie  w 

ifanttUOr?-:  ''J  >  'Ma)c*^CL-r  wbo.  in  Xomiandy  at  leM, 

3>.  TriMf  iinicbeT>i<:  siaar  raraan-*.     But  h  u  worth  aotiee  that  «t 

■Xi  giiy-.  hrir  &:'*ii:-^  f.i  icj  th'tosht  of  a  co«»atKMi  dming  lot 

'"'■■*•      ftthe;''  liidaie,  x  cc-oret  so  comraoa  both  in  Fmm  ad 

ia  'Jilt  Eicf ir«.  ani  viiioli  was  followed  in  fngfaul  W 

Heniy's  grandfOtL  wtthoot  any  soeb  praaxn^  need.    Fo^ 

haps  Heoiv  Mt  ^nK  of  Ensrland  and  doubted  oatr  ti 

Nonoasdr.    P^rbape  Ens'Iuh  ideas  oS  tbe  ktB^jr  office  did 

not  atlow-  that  there  :h<}aM  be  two  crawned  Kings  ia  tbt 

land  at  the  s^ma  dme.     Perhaps  Heaiy,  anxioQs  as  be  wv 

that  h;«  s^-a  sh^'Old  reign  vhen  be  was  dead,  was  no  morr 

willing  than  bis  father  was  to  do  any  act  which  oooM 

be  ccn=true>l  as  givine  np  one  jot  tJ  hia  power  in  ha 

lifetime,  even  in  farnor  of  that  darling  son. 

r>i]ur«  -A       But   Uenrr'^  schemes  were  not  destined  to  bear  Ernit. 

■Kh6i£b-.     No  homage,  no  marriage,  no  treaty  or  a^reanent  of  any 

kind,  c^-uld  in  thc-se  days  rule  the  socceedoD  to  the  English 

throne,  liefore  that  throne  was  vacant.     In  this  case  the 

plans  which  bod  been  so  wisely  laid  were  shattezad,  as 

the  men  of  tho^  times  deemed,  by  tbe  immediate  act  of 

Tl.e  iJiiA.     When  the  pesce  was  concluded,  and  the  a&irs  of 

.^I^Hr.  N'f-rmandy  had  been  settled,  the  King  and  the  ^tbeling 
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I  With  his  heir  Heniy  lost  his  natural  son  Richard,  who  had  oh.  zxni. 
specially  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,^  a 
.natural  daughter,  Matilda  the  wife  of  Botron  Count  of 
Perche,  the  young  Richard  Earl  of  Chester,  in  whom 
ended  the  male  line  of  his  father  the  mighty  Hugh,'  and  a 
crowd  of  others  high  in  rank  and  office.^  Grave  men 
spoke  of  many  of  them  as  deeply  stained  with  the  vices  of 
the  last  reign,  and  looked  on  the  blow  which  swept 
them  away  as  a  special  judgement  firom  heaven.^  The 
g^rief  was  general.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
character  of  the  young  .Stheling  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  had  as  yet  had  no  great  opportunities  for  working  any 
public  wrong.^  All  Henry's  schemes  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession had  come  to  nothing.  The  succession  of  William 
the  Clito  was  a  prospect  to  which  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  look  forward,  and  we  may  conceive  that,  however 

the  Conqueror  passed  over  to  England  in  the  ship  of  his  &ther  Stephen, 
a  tale  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcfle  with  the  stoiy  of  the  Mora 
(see  vol.  ill.  p.  380).  Stephen  may  however  have  been  the  captain  or 
pilot. 

*  This  Richard,  who  appears  in  all  the  battles,  is  especially  spoken  of  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  Ang.  Sao.  ii.  696. 

'  This  Richard  is  also  the  subject  of  the  moral  comments  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (u.  s.).    See  also  Orderic,  522  B. 

*  Orderic*s  list  (870  B)  begins  with  "  Theodericus  puer  Henrici,  nepos  Im- 
peratoris  Alemanorum,**  and  ends  with  "  Robertus  Malconduotus,  etneqoam 
Gisulfus,  temba  regisy"  whatever  iemba  may  be. 

*  This  oomes  out  most  dearly  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (218  A),  whose 
words  are  as  strong  as  words  can  be.  Cf.  G^ervase,  1339.  ^"^  ^®  charge  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Orderic,  who  mentions  (868  B)  that  several  persons, 
among  them  Stephen  the  future  King  and  Eadward  of  Salisbury,  left  the 
ship,  "  quia  nimiam  multitudinem  lasdvsB  ^t  pompatics  juventutis  ineese 
conspicati  sunt.**  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  330)  seems  to  speak  of 
the  charge  as  a  French  calumny ;  "  Si  Frandgenarum  adversantium  probris 
credendum  est."  There  is  also  a  singular  statement  in  the  Brut  y  Tywy- 
■og^on,  1 117,  which  I  must  quote  in  the  translation  without  pledging 
myself  to  its  accuracy,  how  there  were  with  them  "about  two  hundred 
principal  women,  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  affection  of  the 
King*8  children.**    Cf.  Sim.  Dun.  in  anno. 

*  See  Appendix  W.  On  the  grief  of  Henry,  which  has  passed  into  a 
popular  legend,  Wace  has  much  to  say,  15325-15375. 

O  2 
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CH.  XXIII.   accepiable  it  may  have  been  in  Nonnutdy,  it  woaU  bnt 

been  unpopular  in  England.     The  King's  first  remedj  for 

Marrixtpj    tbc  dan;r<^r  vaa  the  obvions  one  of  »  second  marriage,    li 

with  ^be  year  after  his  son's  death,  Heniy  s^ia  took  lum  i 

U*^  "'  *'^'^'  "  ^'^^  ^''<''  ^^  "*•*  English,  was  at  least  not  FienA, 

trii.         aoil  who  was  sought  for  among  the  princes  who  wentht 

vasHils  of  his  son-in-law.     The  new  Queen  was  AdcJiidc 

or  Adeliza,'  the  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Count  of  Lowes  ui 

Duke  of  Lower  Lothringen.'     But  this  second  marn^ 

was  childloHs,  and  this   failure  of  le^timate  male  mat 

presently  led  Henry  to  a  step  which  was  without  panDel 

either  in  England  or  in  Normandy. 

Iii!f[iiiiung       As  before,  tho  peace  did  not  last  long.     Hie  beginni^ 

I'litm  x'itb  ^^  fresh  disturbances  seems  to  have  been  when  Count  f\ilk 

Aiijiiu.       came  back  from  Jerusalem  and  demanded  the  dower  of  hii 

daughter,  the  n-idow  of  the  ^theling,  who  was  kept  in  ill 

honour  by  her  futher-in-law  in  England.^  He  soon  made  to 

-  alliance  with  the  rebellious  nobles  of  Noimandy,  by  whtan 

FulkUkkuB  thockiinsofWilliam theClitowereagaisasserted.'*  Among 

in  line' it  the  thcsc  wc  lit'ar  especially  of  Waleran  the  son  of  Henry's  late 
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iir  abanseUor  Bobert  of  Mflalis,  a  yontli  who  with  bis  hrotlier  cb,  zxin. 
b   Iwd  been  brong'lit  up  under  the  eye  of  the  learned  King,  S'^S!^- 
f    and  whose  youthful  powers  of  disputation  had  been  dis-  of  HmUd. 
I    ^ayed  beibre  Pope  Caliztns  himself.'    Again  King  Lewis 
I     «tcp[^ed  in  as  tiie  ally  of  the  Nomuu  rebels,  but  this  time 
the  English  King  was  able  to  stir  up  a  mighty  adTersary 
against  him.     Henry's  Imperial  son-in-law  came  to  his  ExpodiUm 
Itelp  against  tbe  common  enemy  of  Oermany  and  England.  Bn^wor 
.    Again,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Ottos,'  a  German  host  was  ^^^ 
gatimadibr  the  invasion  of  the  Western  kingdom.   Butthe^w)^ 
nuircli  of  Ctesar  acted  only  as  »  diversioii  on  behalf  of  his 
English  ally.     The  specif  object  of  the  expeditioD  was  to 
■ttaok  Bheims,  where  Pope  Calixtns  had  a  few  years  before 
pronounced  his  anathema.     But  great  was  the  rejoicing  in 
France  when,  on  the  news  of  civil  diaturbanoes  within  the 
German  realm,  the  Imperial  host  turned  back  &om  Metz, 
and  when,  in  the  next  year,  all  danger  from  that  quarter  DmUi 
passed  away  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  nnparor. 
the  Frankish  house.^     His    marriage  with  the  English'"^' 

■  The  rebellion  of  Waleru  is  nurked  bjr  Orderio  (875  C)  uid  in  the 
Chnmicle  (llij),  where  we  find  k  remarkable  dm  of  Bngliah  Ungoage 
ae  i^lisd  to  Nwmaiu,  "  mud  wcKi  )«  micel  unMV  betwax  him  [Heniy] 
And  hin  ^eigmu."  Of  the  euljr  edaotion  of  Walann,  b«ddea  tha  pMuge 
in  Oideric,  tea  Will.  Ualmg.  v.  406. 

*  See  HiMorical  Eaaji,  P^r*t  Ssriea,  pp.  145,  et  Eoqq. 

■  Hie  expedition  ia  reoorded  by  Otto  of  Prabing  (tU.  16),  tnd  more 
fiill;  hy  Ekkehaid  (Perti,  vi.  161),  who  is  followed  by  Conrad  of  Unqterg. 
He  nja  that  the  march  wu  made  "  ipecf  e  quidem  oantra  Saxontau,  leaalem 
vera  oontn  Galliam,  in  KgniiD]  rqpi  Lndewid  pnebitnrai,  n[miram  aoziliom 
■oova  mo  Heinrico  Anglin  regi  pro  ^iiiHimiiiiiiii  Normannla  provfaidB 
contra  eaodam  regem  Gsllfv  Lodewioum  oontendentL"  He  tdit  the  re- 
mark that  "Teatonid  non  facile  genta  impugnant  eitaaa,"  Buger  (11)  of 
ooune  tella  the  slory  with  gnat  glee,  and  addi,  "  Qao  bcto  nostromin  mo- 
damitate  Tel  mnltoram  temponun  antlqnltate  nibQ  claiitu  Francia  fecit, 
ant  potentin  sme  f^oriam  viribni  membrorcm  momm  adjnvani  glorioniu 
propalavit.  qnarn  qnnm  nno  eodemqae  teimino  de  Impentore  Roinaiio  et 
lUige  Ad^oo,  licet  abwne  trtumphavit."  He  had  before  made  Lewii  apeak 
of  the  GennaiiB  as  men  wbo  "in  (erianim  dominam  Franciam  aup^be 
pmaumpaemnt.''  Otderio  (SSi,  BS3)  recordi  the  death  of  Heniy,  and 
deacribee  the  election  of  hia  mcceeaor  Lothar  at  gi«at  Ungth, 
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.  Augusta  was  childless,  and  new  psgm  in  the  buiorr  botk 
'  of  Oermnny  and  of  England  were  thus  opened.  But  meu- 
while  the  war  had  b«en  brought  to  an  end  in  Nonnandr. 
In  a  liattle  in  Bourgtheroulde,  in  the  land  between  tht 
Seine  and  the  Rille,  the  rebels  were  ntterly  overthrowm 
ohiefly  by  the  prowess  of  the  archers  in  the  roj-al  host. 
That  host  is  again  called  English,  and  it  may  be  that  tiie 
forefathers  of  the  men  whose  arrows  were  to  win  the  fi^t 
of  Crecy  had  already  learned  to  wield  the  weapon  of  their 
conquerors.'  Most  of  the  rebel  nobles  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  this  time  we  hear  little  of  generoEnty  or  men^. 
King  Henry  held  his  court  at  Ronen  to  eit  in  jadgementon 
his  rebels.  Two  who  had  broken  their  allegiance  were 
sentenced  to  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  and  the  same  poniGl)- 
mcnt  was  decreed  against  Luke  of  Baire,  who  had  nem 
sivom  fealty  to  Henry,  but  who  had  stirred  up  bW 
bitterest  wrath  by  making  satirical  verses  a^iost  him.' 
The  holy  Count  Charles  of  Flanders,  whom  some  chaoet 
had  brought  to  Rouen,  pleaded  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  it 
is  even  implied  that  the  King's  arguments  convinced  him 
of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,^  The  poet,  on  hearing  his 
doom,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  piisoD.* 
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y  Those  who  fared  the  bestjCountWaleran  and  Hugh  of  Mont-  0b.xxiil 
f   fort,  passed  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Bouen  and  Oloucester. 

r 

■r       Peace  again  followed;     The  Clito  was  onoe  more  dis-  PeMewhh 

^    owned  eveiy  where.    Fulk  of  Anjou  had  promised  him  his  1125. 

joonger  daughter  Sibyl,  and  he  had  given  him  in  fief  the  Maniage 

county  of  Maine,  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  the  cuto  with 

JEtheling.   But  the  subtlety  of  Henry's  canonists  found  out  ^J J^ 

that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  on  the  ground  of  kindred,  ^^oe. 

and  young  William  was  again  cast  adrift.^    His«  time  of 

utter  distress  and  wandering  did  not  however  last  very  long. 

Butj  before  any  change  took  place  in  his  fortunes,  Henry  Henri's 

bad  made  another  attempt  to  settle  the  succession  of  his ShlerawM- 

kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  way  unparalleled  in  both.     His  ^^^^ 

former  plans  had  come  to  nothing. 

"fllius  huio,  fiito  Divom,  pmlenque  virQis 
Nulla  fuit,  priiDAque  oriens  erepta  juyenta  est. 
Sola  dommn  et  tantas  servabat  filia  Bedes.**' 

His  son  was  gone ;  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  made  up 

to    have    any  successor  rather  than   his  nephew.     The  HiBnatonl 

•  A        I*  ^  *A*  A  %     *      At  A  *  *  80118   8d6IQ' 

growing  respect  lor  legitimate  birth — a  respect  spnng^g  i^^ij  q^^ 
from  the  growing  conception   of  kingship  as  a  property  ^®"fi^*®*- 
rather  than  an  office — seems  to  have  shut  out  all  idea  of 
passing  on  the  Crown  which  had  been  held  by  William  the 
Bastard  to  any  of  his  grandsons  who  were  not  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock.    Bichard,  whose  youth  had  given  such  hopes  and 
who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,  had 
died  in  the  White  Ship ;  but^  if  England  had  been  called 
on  to  choose  from  among  the  descendants,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  of  her  Conqueror,  she  could  hardly  have  made 
a  worthier  choice  than  Bobert  of  Caen.    Enriched  by  a  Robert 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  in-  Gloucester. 

*  This  marriage  is  referred  to  in  the  Chronicle,  1137.  See  also  Will.  Malms. 
V.  419,  and  Hist.  Nov.  i.  i ;  OnL  Yit.  838  B.  The  kindred  was  of  the  most 
distant  kind,  and  it  would  tell  equally  ngaiDst  the  Angerin  alliances  which 
Henry  made  for  his  own  children.  '  ^^urgi^  .^!neid,  vii.  50. 
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rested  with  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  Henry's  eon  Robert 
vas  one  of  the  firet  men  in  the  kingdom ;  bat,  at  this  time 
±  least,  no  word  wae  breathed  of  his  fluoceeeitm  to  th« 
>rown.'  Henry  had  now  given  np  all  bopea  of  children 
>y  hie  second  marriage;*  so  he  now  ventured  on  a  step 
vhicb  showed,  beyond  all  others,  bow  far  the  new  notion* 
if  kingship  had  already  grown.  Alike  in  Normandy  and 
n  England,  the  rule  of  a  woman  was  something  nnheard 
if.  According  to  all  Teutonic  notions,  it  would  have  been 
leld  absurd  to  bestow  the  kingly  or  ducal  office  on  one 
vho  could  discharge  none  of  its  chief  duties.  Normandy 
lad  never  seen  a  Duchess  regnant ;  in  England  the  only 
ase  is  the  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  anomalous  and  momen- 
aiy,  reign  of  Scxbnrh  in  WessM.'  The  Lady  of  the 
tf  ercians,  though  she  practically  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  a 
overeign,  was  not  a  crowned  Queen.*  But  now  the  feudal 
ODception  of  kingship  had  gained  such  groond  that  it 
legan  to  be  thought  that  a  kingdom,  like  any  other  estate, 
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fear  of  either  an  Imperial  husband  or  an  Imperial  son  ch.  xxni. 
putting  forth  claims  which  might  have  been  daugerous  to 
the  island  realm.  In  England  and  Normandy^  on  the  other 
hand^  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  that  the  notion  of 
placing  Matilda  in  a  post  so  unusual  in  her  sex  did  not 
come  first  from  her  father  or  his  eoansellors^  but  from 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  land  which  now^  at  her  father's 
bidding,  she  was  called   on  unwillingly  to  leave.^     Her  Matilda 

m  -1311*         1*  TT  1.  t*     comes  back 

presence  however  was  needed  by  his  policy.     He  sent  for  frj^  q^. 
her  from  Germany ;  she  joined  him  in  Normandy,  and  ac-  ™"y« 
companied  him  when  he  came  back  in  triumph  to  England 
with  the  captives  of  Bourgtheroulde.^ 

He  now  took    the   decisive   step.     In  the  Christmas  Her 
Gemot  of  the  year,  which  was  opened  at  Windsor  and  then  gwomtoby 
adjourned  to  Westminster,^  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  q^^!^' 
spiritual  and  temporal,  swore  that,  if  the  King  died  with-  1 126-1 12 7. 

'  Both  William  of  Malinesbury  and  the  Continuator  of  William  of  Ju- 
mil^geB  imply  that  the  princes  of  some  part  of  the  Empire,  though  the  more 
strictly  German  lands  seems  to  be  carefully  shut  out,  sought  for  Matilda 
to  reign  over  them,  after  the  example,  we  may  suppose,  of  Pulcheria — 
Zoe  and  the  second  Theodora  would  be  no  precedents  in  the  West.  The 
words  of  the  former  writer  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  i)  are,  "Constat  aliquos  Lo- 
tharingorum  et  Longobardorum  principes  succedentibus  annis  plus  quam 
semel  Angliam  venisse,  ut  earn  sibi  dominam  requirerent."  The  Continuator 
(viii.  25)  says,  *' Licet  excellentissimi  principes  curis  Komanse  expert! 
prudentiam  ipdus,  et  morum  venustatem  vivente  imperatore  oonjuge  suo 
earn  onmimodis  sibi  imperare  optarent  et  hac  de  caus4  ipeam  prosecuti  sint 
usque  ad  curiam  sui  patris  id  ipsum  rogaturi.**  It  is  not  very  clear  who 
are  meant  by  the  "  principes  curiae  Komanss.''  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
expression  was  chosen  with  the  same  object  as  that  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  But  either  expression  is  worth  comparing  with  the  words  of 
Orderic,  882  C,  *'  Imperii  insignia  moriens  Caesar  imperatrid  Matilda 
dimisit.** 

^  The  two  things,  the  return  of  Matilda  and  the  bringing  over  of  the 
captives,  are  connected  by  the  Chronicler  (11 26),  and  the  visit  of  David 
comes  directly  after. 

'  The  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  Gem6t  was  held  in 
London,  and  that  of  the  Chronicler  that  it  was  at  Windsor,  are  reconciled 
by  the  account  of  Simeon  (11 28)  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
London  ("  transiit  inde  Lundoniam  "),  where  the  oath  was  taken  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Circumcision.    So  Hen.  Hunt.  319. 
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i.)i»t!i  of 
King 
Itavfd  of 


.  out  heirs  male,  they  would  receive  his  dniig'hter  as  Lad 
the  wonls  Queen  and  Ducliess  seem  to  be  avoided — i 
England  and  Normand),'  Three  among  those  who  st 
are  epecially  to  be  noticed,  on  a<;couut  of  the  part  wl 
they  played  in  the  later  history.  The  first  place  am 
the  laity  was  j-ielded  without  dispute  to  David,  Kidj 
Scots.  His  kingly  rank  placed  him  above  all  other  vai 
of  the  English  Crown,  and  as  the  uncle  of  the  future  L 
he  was,  next  after  her  father,  the  natural  guardian  of 
rights.  The  second  place  was  warmly  disputed  betv 
the  King's  legitimate  nephew  and  his  illegitimate 
The  one  was  Stephen,  Count  of  Boulogne  and  MoH 
the  brother  of  that  Count  Theobald  whose  cause  had  I 
made  the  excuse  for  so  many  wars.  The  other  was  Ro 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  One  pleaded  the  rights  of  near 
of  kin  to  his  father,  the  other  those  of  legitimate  l 
and  princely  rank.'     The  arguments  of  the  nephew  ' 

'  Cliron.  Petrili.  1117.  "  He  let  Bweren  eroeUscopes  and  bifcopM 
abboteB  nnd  eorles  luiil  ealle  f>a  ffeia««  0a  (^er  wffron,  hie  d 
.^Selic  Engldnnd  nnd  NoraiHiidi  to  haade  teftsr  bin  diei."  Sea  aUo  Sb 
1 1 i8 ;  Flor.  Wig.  ri  16  ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  J5,  who  nmke«  the  aUli  ' 
teniift  ifiBi  pni  unit  TiribuB  iibniurentur  at  eadcm  Au^sta,  post  dect 
pfttriii,  innna.rchiiim  majnrin  Britaimiaa,  quam  Bunc  Ao^tliam  vocanl 
tinoret."     In  tlis  GeiU  Rtepliuii  (7.  cf.  34^  the  form  of  the  oath  i«  g 
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deemed  the  stronger^  and  Robert  held  only  the  third  place  ch.  xxih. 
in  taking  the  oath,  which  he  afterwards  so  well  kept,  of 
faithfxilness  to  his  half-sister.  This  done^  the  Assembly 
departed,  after  the  childless  Queen  had  been  comforted 
with  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,*  as  though  it 
were  fit  that  the  principle  which  had  just  been  established 
with  regard  to  the  Crown  should  be  at  once  applied  to 
lesser  dignities  also. 

According  to  one  account,  the  Witan  who  had  taken  the  Alleged 
oath  to  Matilda  were  absolved  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  ^  Hemy 
taken,  by  the  Kincr's  failure  to  keep  an  oath  of  his  own.  *^"?  *^®  • 

'     -^  o  ^  mnmage  of 

The  famous  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  declared  that  he  Matilda, 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  swore  to  the  succession  of 
Matilda  only  on  condition  that  the  future  Lady  of  England 
should  not  be  given  in  marriage  to  any  one  beyond  the 
realm,  unless  with  the  consent  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Great  Council.^  Be  this  true  or  false,  the  fact  that  Roger 
should  have  said  so  is  of  itself  most  remarkable.  Roger  was 
so  far  from  being  a  genuine  Englishman  that  he  was  not  even 
a  native  of  England.  Yet  he,  truly  or  falsely,  puts  into  his 
own  mouth  words  which  remind  us  of  the  words  which  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold  when  he  tells  the  ambassadors 
of  William  that  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without 


contenderent  quis  eonim  prior  juraret,  illo  privilegium  filii,  isto  dignitatem 
nepotis  spect&nte."  In  the  second  the  language  is  a  little  changed ; 
**  Roberto  excellentiam  filii,  Stephano  dignitatem  nepotis,  defendentibus/' 
I  accept  the  former  statement  as  more  careful  and  trustworthy,  coming  as 
it  does  in  the  regular  historical  narrative,  while  the  other  comes  only  inci- 
dentally in  a  panegyric  on  Robert.  The  writer  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  ( 34)  also 
mentions  David  as  swearing  first.  Among  the  clergy  Archbishop  William 
of  course  swore  first,  and  "  Rogerus  magnus  Salesburiensis  episcopus'' 
second.     Hen.  Hunt.  2216.   Cf.  WilL  Neub.  i.  4. 

*  Will.  Malms.  Hist,  Nov.  i.  a. 

*  lb.  3.  "  Ego  Rogerium  Saliabiriensem  episcopum  saepe  dicentem  audivi 
Bolutum  se  sacramento  quod  iinperatrici  fecerat,  eo  enim  pucto  se  jurasse, 
ne  rex  pra;ter  consilium  suum  et  caeterorum  procerum  filiam  cuiquam 
nuptam  daret  extra  regnum."  The  historian  however  distinctly  refujties  to 
guarantee  the  truth  of  the  Bishop's  statement. 
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OH-zsin,  the  consent  of  his  Witan.*    At  anj  nte,  befi»e  flie  yew 
M!^S*to^^™"  out,  Heniy  had  given  his  widowed  daoghier  to  a 
Geofflra;  rf  husband  oat  of  the  realm.     According  to  the  flame  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Soger,  it  was  without  any  general  consent 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  odrioe  oilly  of  his  son  Bobert  and 
of  two  other  counsellors,  that  Matilda  was  married  to 
Goofirey,  the  son  of  Fulk  of  Anjou.*     For  one  who  bdd 
the  rank  of  Angueta  each  a  marriage  seemed  degrading  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Augusts 
SolMnM  of  herself.*     But  the  schone  exactly  &11  in  with  the  plana  ot 
th^n-      Henry.    Anjou  was,  after  all,  a  more  dangentn  enemy  tlian 
*"'**•  France,  and  the  question  aboot  Mune  was  ever  stutiug 

up  in  new  forma.  By  this  marriage  he  trusted  that  his 
most  dangerouB  neighbour  would  be  tomed  into  a  friend, 
and  that,  in  another  generation,  Maine,  and  Anjon  itselll 
would  become  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  docal  boose 
of  Normandy.  Such  a  dominion,  even  if  Normandy  and 
England  were  to  be  parted,  would  make  its  bolder  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  Northern  Gaul,  a  prince  &r  more 
powerful  than  his  nominal  lord  at  Fans.    Besides  then 

'  See  ToL  iii.  p.  i6a. 

*  Tbo  marruge  is  raoordad  by  all  our  wtiton ;  \j  tbt  CtoriMf,  1117 ; 
Sim.  I>un.iii8~ii3i>;  Ord.  Tit.  763  B,  SSgi.,  wiMTBaimnigdMakglnB; 
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more  distant  hopes,  there  was  the  immediate  gain  of  oh.  xxm. 
separating  the  house  of  Anjou  from  the  cause  of  the  Clito 
William — now  suddenly  become  a  great  prince — now  that 
the  affinity  which  had  been  once  contracted  with  him  was 
transferred  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.^  The  more  distant 
schemes  of  Henry  took  effect,  at  least  for  a  season.  Through 
the  marriage  of  Geoffirey  and  Matilda,  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou  and  Maine,  were  all  joined  under  the  sceptre 
of  their  son.  But  in  taking  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  that  vast  dominion,  he  was  also  paving 
the  way  for  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy,  for 
— what  no  man  then  could  have  dreamed  of — the  annexa* 
tion  of  Normandy  by  France.  The  direct  results  of  the 
marriage  were  a  store  of  public  anxiety  and  private  un* 
happiness,  followed  by  nineteen  years  of  wretchedness  for 
England.  The  widow  of  Caesar  found  the  young  son  of  Diaputee 
the  Count  of  Anjou  a  mate  not  to  her  mind.     She  was  Matilda 

once  sent  back  with  scorn  to  her  father,  and  the  Witan  t^^  ^^^^' 

frey. 

of  England  had  to  meet  in  solemn  debate  to  settle  this  ii  29-1 131. 
domestic  quarrel.     Matilda  went  back  to    her   husband,  Her 
after  her   succession  had  again  been  solemnly  confirmed  ^^|^^ 
by  renewed  oaths.^    Yet  the  last  years  of  Henry's  reign  ^'3^« 
were  disturbed  by  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  certain 
Norman  castles,  which  led  once  more  to  skirmishes  and 
sieges.^     But  in  the  end  some  degree  of  harmony  was 

'  This  is  clearly  put  forth  by  the  Chronicler,  1 1 27 ;  '*  Oc  ae  kyng  hit  dide 
for  to  hauene  sibbe  of  se  eorl  of  Angeow,  and  for  helpe  to  hauene  togsenes 
his  neue  Willelm." 

*  This  renewal  of  the  oaths  to  Matilda  is  recorded  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Hist.  Not.  I.  6 ;  *'  Imperatrix  .  .  .  natali  solo  adventum 
suiun  exhibuit ;  habitoque  non  parvo  procerum  conventu  apud  Northam- 
tonam  priscam  fidem  apud  eoe  qui  dederant  novavit,  ab  his  qui  non  dederant 
accepit."  One  would  not  have  found  out  from  this  why  it  was  that  Matilda 
came  to  England,  and  that  she  had  been  spending  two  years  in  Normandy. 
But  we  make  out  the  story  from  Simeon,  1 129,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
220.  Matilda's  own  panegyrist  in  the  continuation  of  William  of  Jumieges 
has  nothing  to  say  about  this. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  900  C.     This  is  in  the  la,st  year  of  Henri's  iei;ju. 


so« 
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CK.  xzuL  bfoaglit  mboat  betwesD  hmlMnd  aad  wifa.  WaliHa  haeanti 
ml^'uw  ^  mother  of  three  aoiu,  one  of  them  to  be  in  time  uiather 
8«e««d.       Kin;  Henry  of  even  gnater  fiiiiie  thaa  his  gnndfirfitar.* 


Duke 
Robot 


L*wb 


Mimltfor 
nUnli  I, 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  thkt  the  retom  of  MitJHii  to 
England  was  Mcmnpuiicd  by  m  change  in  the  priaoB  end  the 
muder  f)f  her  captive  oncle.  He  had  been  ktipt  nnder  tba 
care  of  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  in  hie  eeatle  of  tha 
Devises.*  At  the  reqoeat  of  Matifcia  aod  of  her  nnele  the 
King  of  Scots,  he  was  now  moved  to  Bristol,  trndn 
what  they  most  have  thonght  to  be  die  waSa  keepng  of 
tbe  Empress's  half-brother.  Earl  Bobert.*  TioM  cleeriy 
shows  from  what  quarter  dangv  was  locdced  fi»;  and 
presently  danger,  if  not  from  the  capttve  Bobort,  at  leut 
from  bis  son  the  Clito,  again  hegta.  to  threaten.  King 
Lewis  again  took  op  the  cause  of  WiUtam,  and  he  oon- 
soled  him  for  the  loss  of  Maine  and  of  his  Angevin  brida 
by  a  grant  of  the  French  Vexin  and  of  the  hand  of  Addin 
the  half-sister  of  his  own  Queen.*  The  way  to  a  grcatei 
promotion  was,  almost  at  the  same  moment  opened  by  the 
murder  of  Charles  the  Good,  Connt  of  nandeis,  who  died 
by  the  same  death  as  hia  father  Coot,  thongh  not  tbioogh 
the  ven^ance  of  an  injured  people,  but  throogh  the  plots 
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William,  by  yirtue  of  their  descent  from  Matilda  the  wife  gh.  xxin. 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  Theodoric  of  Elsass,  who  came  in  the 
female  line  of  Robert  the  Frisian.    The  King  of  the  French,  WHUmu 
as  over-lord  of  the  fief,  at  once  hastened  into  Flanders,  and  beoomai 
put  William  in  possession  of  the  county.^     This  sudden  Sjl^^Ljf 
elevation  of  his  nephew  called  for  the  King's  presence  in  iia7« 
Normandy.^     His   attempts   to  win   Flanders  for  himself 
through  his  nephew  Stephen  came  to  nothing;^  but  it 
appears  incidentally  that  there  were  English  or  Norman 
adventurers  in  the  camp  of  William  who  were  looked  upon 
as  traitors.^    War  followed  between   the  new  Marquess  Death  of 
and  his  competitor  Theodoric ;  but  William  died  in  the  j^y  j-^* 
next  year,  and   the  news  was  brought   in  a  dream  to  ^'^^' 
his  father  in  his  prison.^     Theodoric  was  now  confirmed  Theodoric 
in  the  possession  of  Flanders  with  the  good  will  of  the  FUnders. 
rival  Kings.     Henry  even  called  on  his  nephew  Stephen,  ''^®' 
whose  county  of  Boulogne  was  a  Flemish  fief,  and  others 
of  his  subjects  who  held  lands  in  Flanders,  to  acknowledge 
the  new  prince.^     After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  warfare 
between  Henry  and  Lewis.     The  death  of  William   had  Pardon  of 
so  completely  checked  the  schemes  both  of  the  French  Meulan. 
King  and  of  his  Norman  allies  that  Henry  could  afford  ^"5* 
to  set  free  his  prisoners  Waleran  of  Meulan  and  Hugh 
of  Montfort.^     The  few  remaining  years  of  Henry's  reign 

'  Orderic,  884,  885.  deflcribes  this  expedition  of  Lewis  and  William ; 
"  GuilelmuB  ducatom  Flandriae  dono  regis  et  hereditario  jure  obtinuit.** 

*  Chroii.  Petrib.  1 128. 

*  This  comes  from  Alberic,  1127,  who  gives  many  particulars  from 
various  writers. 

*  Mag.  Bot.  Pipae,  93.  **  Agnes  de  Bel£eigo  reddit  compotum  de  xxxx. 
marcis  argenti  quia  filius  suus  porrexit  ad  comitem  Flandrie/'  See  Mr. 
Hunter's  Pre^Etoe,  xix. 

*  The  Chronicler,  11 28,  and  Orderic,  885,  886,  record  his  wound*  his 
monastic  profession,  and  his  death.  So  the  Continuator  of  Florence.  Or- 
deric, 887  A,  tells  the  story  of  Robertas  dream. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  886  C. 

^  The  Chronicler,  1 1 29,  tells  this  at  some  length,  and  adds,  **  wurCon  )>a 
alswa  gode  freond  swa  hi  wseron  eror  feond." 
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CB.  zxni.  were  taken  np  with  the  domestic  qo&irelB  of  hia  duigttcff 

Dttthof    and  ber  bosband.     In   the   year   before    hia  own  death 

Robot.      Ihike  Robert   died  at  Cardiff,*  uid  Henry  ronsined  the 

ni*!'*^*  only   male   represeDtative   of  the  Cooqaeror.     He  mast 

likely  deemed  that  there  conld  now  be  nothing  to  hinder 

the  peaceable  carrying  out  of  his  own  sdwnie  fat  the 

fiucoeB^ion.     But  the  time  was  not  yet  oome  for  £nglaDd 

actoally  to  invest  a  woman  with  s  kingly  office.     It  waa 

acknowledgement  enongh  of  the  new  ideas  of  sovereignty 

if  the  realm  which  the  Great  William  bad  won   by  the 

eword  should  pass  on  to  those  who  came  of  his  blood  only 

by  the  spindle-side. 

Peww  with      Within  our  own  island  the  reign  of  Henty  the  First  was 
a  time  of  most  unusual  peace  on  the  nortliem  frontia. 
Beigna  of    Under  three  sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  Eadgar,  Alex- 
1097-1107;  ander,  and  David' — three  names  which  well  illnstrate  the 
iio™i^'  strangely  eclectic  character  of  Scottish  royal  n<HnencUitnre 
Da»id,        — Scotland  was  now  passing  throDgh  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  her  history.     But  it  was  a  time  of  in- 
ternal change,  sometimes  of  internal  warbie,  not  a  time  of 
enmity  between  the  vassal  and  the  Imperial   kingdom. 
Influences  from  Enghtnd,  influences  partly  fingUsh,  partly 
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theiiBcleoftwoatlierB,MidthehQ8lMiidofafoctrth>  OB.uin. 

the  earidoms  of  Noithampton  and  Huntiiiffdon  ^bi^ 
ihioiigli  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  martyred  of  DmM. 
WaIiheo(^i  acted,  aa  long  aa  Hemy  lived,  not  as  an  enemy 
of  the  English  Crown,  bat  as  its  highest  and  moat  honoured 
▼aaaal.  And,  while  anch  a  friendly  state  of  things  lasted, 
it  may  even  he  that  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli- 
nation to  search  over  minately  into  the  qaestion  whether 
in  each  case  it  was  the  Eail  of  Huntingdon,  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  or  the  King  of  Soots,  by  whom  homage  was  paid 
and  oaths  sworn  to  the  soceession  of  the  Crown. 

While  there  tiins  was  peace  on  the  side  of  Sootkmd,  AffiOnof 
there  was  fiur  from  being  peace  on  the  side  of  Wales.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  seign  of  Henry  is  spoken  of 
as  the  time  when  Wales  was  altogether  subdued,'  and  there  Flemtili 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  settlement  of  the  industrious  and  ^^^^ 
hardy  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire  was  a  measure  which  ^"'^'l^^'''^- 
did  much  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection.    There,  in  what 
once  was  spoken  of  as  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  this 
last  Low-Dutch   settlement  in  Britain,  the  last  of  the 
series  of  which  the  coming  of  Hengest  was  the  first,  -still 
remains,   forming  a  wholly  separate    people    from   their 
British  neighbours,  still  speaking  a  form  of  the  tongue 
once  common  to  Angle,  Saxon,  and  Fleming.^    The  estab-  Appoint- 
lishment  of  Norman  Bishops  in  the  two   South-Welsh  y^^^^ 
sees  of  Llandaff  and  Saint  David's  also  marks  another  BudioiM. 
stage  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  British  land.^  XjadS^ 
The  two  prelates  thus  appointed.  Urban  and  Bernard,  are  ^J^I^Li  ^ 
ofben  spoken  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  Saint 

1 115' 
^  See  ToL  St.  p.  605  ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1124. 

*  See  above,  p.  107, 

*  See  Appeodiz  OC. 

*  Florence  (i  1 1 5)  notee  eqtecUDy,  in  recording  tbe  death  of  the  UMit  Bridsh 
Biflhop  of  Saint  DaTid's,  who  however  bore  the  En^ish  name  of  Wilfirith. 
"  Usqoe  ad  illnm  epiioopi  ezBtitere  BrytonioL**  See  Ann.  Oamb.  in 
anno. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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en,  ixtn,  and  they  were  Followed  in  tkeir  chnrches  bj  a  socce^c 

of  prclatea   who,   whatever  their  natiooaiitj,  were  all 

Hwrey       them  ander  the  allegiance  of  the  English  Crown.     Tl 

Bsogor.      attempt,  made  in  the  daye  of  Rnfos,  to  eet  up  a  foreif 

^^^^^  j^  Bishop,  Hervey  by  name,  in  the  far  less   folly  subdoi 

Ely.  diooeae   of  Bangor   was   lese    suceessfol.     "  Agreeing  ] 

with   the  WeUhmen,"  aa  a  later  writer   delicMcly  po 

it,   he    forsook    his    malecontent   flock,   and    came    bac 

to  England  to  be  the  first  Bi«hop   of  the   great  see  < 

Ely.' 

IteU'Joiu        The  native  Welsh  annals  of  this  reign  are  very  fall,  bi 

man*  and    ^^  '^  ^^^7  °'^^  ^°^  then  that  onr  own  writers  take  an 

^'^-        notice  of  Welsh  aSairs.     It  is  plain  that  tbis  was  a  timi 

in   South  Wales   at  least,  of  speedy  fusion    between  tl 

Britons  and   the   Norman   settlers,  though  of  fusion  t 

quite    another    kind    from    that  which  was    going    on    i 

England  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.      There  wei 

constant  intennarriages  between  the  houses  of  the  Norma 

lords  and  the  Welsh  princes,  through  which,  alongside  < 

more  strictly  national  warfare,  the  chiefs  of  each  race  gt 

entangled  in  the  local  and  family  quarrels  of  the  othe 

Vanct  of    It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  when  we  find  all  South  Wai( 

thrown  into  confusion  for  several  years  by  an  outrage  whic 
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of  Amulf  of  Montgomery,  commanded  at  Pembroke,  and  she  ch.  xxiii. 
was  carried  oflF  thence  by  force   by  her  kinsman   Owen 
the  son  of  Cadwgan.^     Both  Owen  and  his  father  were 
xnen  of  mark  enough  for  their  names  to  find  their  way  into 
the  works  of  English  writers,^  and  the  adventures  of  Owen,  Death  of 
his  reconciliations  with  the  King  and  his  rebellions  against  m^/ 
him,  his  wars  with  Britons,  Normans  and  Flemings,  and 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  all  of  them  together,^  fill  up  a 
large  space  in  the  native  annals. 

Such  a  tale  as  this  is  typical  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
a  state  combining  the  evils  both  of  independence  and  of 
subjection.  But  more  real  historical  importance  belongs 
to  the  planting  of  the  Flemish  colony  and  to  the  end  of 
the  native  episcopate  in  South  Wales.  Of  the  endless 
feuds,  both  among  the  Welsh  themselves  and  with  the 
Norman  and  other  invading  settlers,  a  few  facts  only 
here  and  there  concern  us,  chiefly  those  which  English 
writers  have  thought  worthy  of  recording.  We  have  seen 
that  Robert  of  Belesme  was  helped  by  Welsh  allies  whom 
the  King  won  over  to  his  side.*  The  Welsh  writers  Story  of 
bitterly  complain  of  King  Henry's  treatment  of  Jorwerth  theeon of 
the  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  of  ^^^ddyn. 

•^      '  II01-I1I3. 

this  party^  how  he  was  defrauded  of  the  lands  which 
were  promised  him,  and  how  he  was  kept  in  prison  for 
several   years.      But   from   his   English   over-lord   he   at 

'  The  story  is  told  in  both  Bnits,  1 106-1 107 ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Latin  AnnaU. 

*  On  Cadwgan,  see  above,  pp.  no,  113. 

'  The  career  of  Owen  may  be  traced,  without  going  into  the  longer  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bruts,  in  the  Annales  Cambris,  1105,  1110,  nil,  ma, 
1 1 13,  1116.  Under  the  last  year  our  own  Florence  records  his  death,  and 
gives  him  the  kingly  title. 

*.See  above,  p.  173.  The  entry  about  this  war  in  the  later  Brut,  iioi, 
is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  that  the  Britons  looked  on  Henry  as  an 
£nglish  King ;  "  Jorwerth,  son  of  Bleddyn,  son  of  Cynvyn,  embraced  the 
party  of  King  Henry  in  oppofdtion  to  the  Frenchmen  ("  y  troes  Jorwerth 
ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  yn  mhlaid  y  brenin  Harri,  ac  yn  erbyn  y 
Ffrancod"). 

P  2 
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cu.  xitii.  least   met  only  with   imprisomnent ;    in   the   jeu  after 

Seitlameat  hifi  release  he  woe  killed  by  hu   own   nephew.*     Neadf 

ofCUre  in  ^^   ^he   same   time  a   further  extensitm   of  the   Nonnu 

^^'){u-    or   English  domiaiou   in   Wales  was  made   bj  the  finil 

nil.         conquest  of  Ceredigion  by  Gilbert  Fitz-Richiird,  orGilbert 

of  Clare,  the  first  settler  in  Wales  of  a  boose  which  pUyed 

BO  great  a  part  alike  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.* 

Haun'a      Twice  in  his  reign  Henry  thought  it  needinl   to   march 

iok^Wij^  against  Wales  in  person.     The  first  time  it  is  recorded  that 

1114,  nil.  jjg  returned  in  peace  after  the  usual  precantioD  of  bnildin^ 

castles.^     The  second  expedition  immediately  followed  his 

second  marriage.     The  men  of  Powys  had  riaen,  after  the 

death  of  Earl  Richard  of  Chester  in  the  White  Ship  and 

the   extinction   of  the  house  of  their  great   enemy  Eul 

Hugh.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  march  that  Henry 

was  struck  by  an  arrow  and  saved  only  by  the  strength  (tf 

his   breast-plate,  but  whether  the   shaft  was    sent   by  a 

British  enemy  or  by  a  traitor  in  his  own  army  was  held 

doubtful.*     From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  marched  as 

far    as    Snowdon,  Henry   went    back   Buccessfnt,   having 

received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  jainces,  and  taking 

with  him  many  hostages  of  the  children  of  the  chieb.* 

From  this  march  we  may  date  that  sabjngataon  of  Wales 
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of  their  annals  down  to  Henry's  death  is  taken  up  with  ch.  xxni. 
records  of  their  strifes  amongst  themselves,  chiefly  taking 
the  form  of  slaughter  and  mutilation  inflicted  by  kins- 
man upon  kinsman.^  The  general  result  of  Henry's 
reign  as  regards  Wales  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
a  British  writer,  who  is  complaining  of  the  unwise  doings 
of  a  certain  Cedivor  son  of  Groronwy ;  ''  And  none  could 
be  more  mischievous  than  that  Cedivor  to  the  country 
in  general,  before  he  left  Dyved  as  he  did,  full  of  various 
nations,  such  as  Flemings  and  French  and  Saxons,  and 
his  own  native  tribe ;  who,  though  they  were  one  nation 
with  the  men  of  Ceredigion,  nevertheless  had  hostile 
hearts,  on  account  of  their  disquietude  and  discord 
formerly;  and  more  than  that,  being  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing King  Henry,  the  man  who  had  subdued  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  isle  of  Britain  by  his  power  and  au- 
thority, and  who  had  subjugated  many  countries  beyond 
sea  under  his  rule,  some  by  force  and  arms,  others  by 
innumerable  gifts  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  man  with  whom 
no  one  could  strive  but  God  alone,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  power."  ^ 

With  Ireland  the  relations  of  Henry  seem  to  have  been  Relationa 
peaceful.     The  Irish  Kings  are  described  as  looking  up  to  with^^ 
the  King  of  England  with  great  reverence,  though  we  get  ^'■®^'**'» 
a  vague  hint  that  their  friendship  was  not  absolutely  un- 
broken.^    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  under  the  two  Wil- 
liams, so  under  Henry,  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  went 
on,  and  at  least  one  Irish  Bishop,  Gregory  of  Dublin,  was 

*  See  eepecially  the  later  Brnt,  1 123 -ri  26. 

*  Brut  y  Ty  wysogion,  1 1 1 3.  I  follow  the  translation  in  the  Chronicles 
and  Memorials.  The  acconnt  in  Orderic  (900  A)  of  a  great  general  move- 
ment in  V^ales  just  before  Henry's  death,  which  he  wished  to  come  back 
from  Normandy  to  avenge,  reads  like  a  confusion  with  the  disturbances 
which  followed  his  death. 

■  See  Will.  Malms,  v.  409.  Both  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  and  the 
Annals  of  Loch  C<>  record  the  death  of  Henry.  In  the  latter  he  appears 
as  "  Hanrico  mac  Willilim  ri  Franc  ocus  Saxan  ocus  Bretan." 
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rm-iitn.  consecnted  in  Eng'Iand.'    We  hear  slso  of  tbe  friendi^ 
■^  between  HeoiT  and   Paul  Earl  of  ihe  OrtcneyB,  tlioi^ 

the  homage  of  that  prince  was  doe,  not  to  ^England,  but 
to  Norway,  a  friendBhip  shown  cfaiefly,  it  would  seem,  l^ 
gifts  to  Henrr'a  zoologic&l  eoUeetion  at  Woodstoct.*  H«e 
again  tbe  oonnexion  takes  an  ecclesiastical  form,  and  tbt 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  more  strictly  a  EU&ragan  of  TrondHjein, 
is  seen  acting  as  a  snfiVagan  of  York.^  Id  short  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  through  the  whole  isle  t^  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  lands,  the  &me  and  power  of  Henir 
surpassed  that  of  any  King  that  had  g^ne  before  him. 
It  was  more  than  the  reign  of  Eadgar  tbe  Peacefnl  conx 
again. 

Peace  of  The  reign  of  Henry,  as  far  as  the  internal  a&irs  of 
oaJ«r  '  England  are  concerned,  is,  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Henrj.  \m\e  more  than  a  blank.  Of  a  reign  in  which,  after  iU 
first  three  years,  the  land  saw  neither  domestic  rerolt 
nor  foreign  iorosion,  there  is  no  really  connected  narrative 
to  tell.  Setting  aside  ecclesiastical  and  foreign  affairs, 
our  Chroniclers  have  nothing  to  tell  us  beyond  the 
frequent  complaints  of  the  King's  exactions  of  money,^  a 
few  notices  of  his  strict  justice,  degenerating  SMnetimes 
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the  King.^    Henry's  ctsUe-biifldiiig  on  the  Welsh  frontier  on.  zxm. 
has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  we  have  seen  that,  peaceful  ^"^^ 
«8  things  were  on  the  side  of  Scothmd^  he  thought  it^iulk^ 
nieedful  to  add  strength  to  the  city  which  his  brother  had 
called  into  being  on  the  northern  frontier.    At  the  time 
when  he  was,  as  has  been  already  noticed,^  at  York^  where 
he,  as  a  King  who  was  ready  to  do  justice  in  person,  foond 
mnch  to  do  with  the  afiairs  of  the  city  and  of  northern 
England  generally,  he  visited  Carlisle^  and  gave  orders  for 
further  defending  the  city  with  walls  and  towers.^    The 
new  fortress  had  jost  become  an  immediate  possession  of 
the  Crown,  by  the  transfer  of  its  Earl  Balph  Mesdiines  to 
the  earldom  of  Chester^  left  void  by  the  &te  of  the  White 
Ship. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  EooIeoM- 
Henry  holds  a  most  important  place,  especially  as  a  link  otB,my7 
between  the  past  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  and  the 
coming  reign  of  his  grandson.     It  is  a  time  of  straggle 


between  the  Old-English  notions  which,  as  suiting  their  newnoSmt 

own  interest,   the    Norman    Kinfifs  were    as  zealous  to  ^^£5*^ 

^  powor* 

defend  as  their  English  predecessors,  and  the  new-fangled  \ 
notions  which,  as  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  Conquest, 
were  fast  coming  in  from  Rome.  It  was  a  time  of  dispute 
about  the  right  of  investitures  and  about  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  two  points  on  both  of  which  the  ancient 
customs  of  England  had  more  or  less  fully  to  yield  to 
Roman  innovations.    It  was  a  time  in  which  the  connexion 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  159. 

'  See  above,  p.  161. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  11  as.  "Hoc  mido  rex  Henricas,  post  feitam  Sancti 
Bfichaelifl  Northjrmbraiias  intraiu  regiones,  ab  Eboraoo  divertit  venoi  mare 
ocddentale,  consideratanu  dvitatem  antiquam  qiue  lingua  Brittonum 
Cairlel  dicitor,  qiue  nunc  Carleol  Anglice,  Latino  vero  Lugubalia  appellatur, 
qoam  data  pecunia  castello  et  turribus  prscepit  mnniri.  Hinc  rediens 
Eboracum,  poet  graves  civium  et  oomprovinoialium  implacitationes,  reversus 
est  Suthjrmbriam.'* 


pndtion  of 

EnjfUnJ. 


Ranilolf 
Flunlwd 
&t  Durtiun. 
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with  Rome  and  the  aathorify  of  Borne  was  ebnDg&eati 
ID  every  way.  This  is  a  most  speaking  sign  of  the  ny 
in  which  the  island  Empire  was  being  drawn  into  the 
general  political  eystem  of  Western  Enrope,  and  of  tbemj 
iu  which  the  political  system  of  Western  Europe  was  &£t 
coming  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  centre.  The 
change  must  have  been  unavoidable,  when  it  pressed  oa 
with  such  strides  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  like 
Henry,  than  whom  none  was  less  inclined  to  give  ap  uy 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Henry  was  sur- 
rounded, and  for  the  most  part  supported,  by  Bishops  of 
his  own  or  his  brother's  choosing.  They  had  mostly  been 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  office  from  the  temporal  service 
of  the  King ;  they  were  able  statesmen,  often  magnificent 
builders,  who  left  behind  them,  some  on  the  whole  a  good, 
some  on  the  whole  a  bad,  memory  in  their  dioceses ;  bat 
none  of  thum  could  lay  any  claim  to  the  character  of  saints.* 
Randolf  Flambard,  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  Heniy's 
reign  at  the  common  demand  of  the  whole  nation,  contrived 
afternards  to  make  his  peace  with  Henry,  and  lived  on, 
engaged  in  rearing  the  nave  of  Saint  Cnthberht's  minster, 
till  a  late  stage  of  Henry's  reign.'  Another  prelate 
whGm  Henry  had  lolierit-jd  fVom  his  brother  was  Robert 
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less,  first  as  Chancellor,  then  as  Justiciar,  as  the  chief  coun-  oh.  xxiu. 
sellor  of  the  King.     That  pfost  he  holds  at  first  in  a  kind 
of  partnership  with  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  after 
Robert  8  death  he  keeps  his  influence  unbroken,  and  seem- 
ingly shared  by  no  other  rival,  till  the  end  of  Henry's  reign.  ^ 
Founder  of  the  episcopal  castles  of  Sherborne  and  the  Devizes, 
he  was  the  greatest  builder  of  his  day,  both  in  military  and 
in  ecclesiastical  works.^  His  architectural  tastes  were  shared  Alexander, 
by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  succeeded  Robert  Bloet  ^  at  Lincoln, 
liincoln,  and  by  William  of  Warelwast,  who  figures  as  the  "^3-iifo« 

'^  ...       William  of 

agent  both  of  Rufus  and  of  Henry  in  the  dispute  with  WarelwMt, 
Anselm.      He  succeeded  the  Norman-bom  but  English-  g^e^. 
minded  Osbem*  in  the  chair  of  Exeter,  and  his  memory  1107-1136. 
still  lives  in  the  twin  minster  towers  of  the  capital  of  the 
"West.     All  these  prelates  fill  ho  small  place  in  the  history  The 
of  the  time,  and  they  all  illustrate  the  law  by  which  men  thig  time 
brought  from  beyond  sea  were  preferred  to  high  ecclesias-  ^^^^ 
tical  oflSces,  rather  than  the  natives  of  the  land,  whether  of 
English  or  Norman  descent.^   Their  prominence  also  makes 
us  see  that  there  was  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  side  even  to 
the  incroachments  of  Rome.     The  powers  which  had  been  Bad  side  of 
exercised   by  the  native   Kings  without   damage  to   the  supremacy, 
purity  of  the  Church  were  now  abused,  not  only  to  the 
promotion  of  strangers,  but  to  the  general  secularizing  of 

'  On  Boger  of  Saliabuiy  and  his  greatness,  see  Will.  Malms.  Gest. 
R^g>  V.  408;  Ord.  Vit.  904  D,  919C;  Hen.  Hunt.  219;  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  700 ;  Gest.  Stepb.  46,  62  ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  6  (who  tells  tbe  well- 
known  story  of  tbe  way  in  wbicb  be  first  recommended  bimself  to  Henry) ; 
Jobn  of  Hexbam,  266  ;  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  349  et  seq.  All 
tbese  writers  speak  of  Roger  as  set  over  tbe  whole  kingdom,  and  more 
than  one  of  them  uses  the  special  phrase  "  secundus  a  re^e." 

'  Of  the  place  of  Roger  in  the  history  of  architecture  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  a  later  Chapter. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  us  the  panegyric  of  Alexander  in  prose  in 
the  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  700,  and  in  his  History  be  sings  his  praises  in 
several  hexameters. 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  378. 

*  See  above,  p.  151,  and  Appendix  W. 
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Aiuoliii. 


the  Bpiritual  order.'  From  tliis  point  of  view  w 
better  understand  how  a  man  like  Anselm  conld  a 
not  only  as  the  servant  of  Bome,  but  aa  the  enemy  i 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

In   the  early  part  of  this  reifjn,  alongBide  of  tin 

qiie^t  of  iS'onnandy,  the  chii'f  place  is  again   filled  1 

holy  Primate,  his   disputes  with  the  King,   their   i 

ciliation,  and  Anselm's   attempted   reformg.     In   tl 

in  many  other  matters,  tlie  early  part   of  the   rei, 

Henrj-  the   First   reads  at   first  sight  like  the   rei 

William  Rufus  over  again.     But  it  is  only  in  th( 

outline  that  the  two  stories  are  like  one   another; 

if  we    must    mmpare  the    eccleeiaetieal    dispntes    o 

reign    of   Henry  the    First  with    those    of  the    rei) 

Rufiis,  we  must  compare  them  also  with  the  ecclesii 

iri-     disputes  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the    Second.     A  d; 

the  between  Rufus  and  Anselm  and  a  dispute  between  I 

"      antl   Anselm  were  two  widely  different  things.      Ai 

"■"l  may  atld    that,    if  Anselm   the  natural   saint   was   s 

smi  provoking    adversary    than    Thomas    the    artificial 

Anselm  had  to  deal  in  Henry  the  First  with  a  Bovt 

who  better  underst<iod  the  rights  of  his  own  case 

Tlinmas  had  to  deal  with  in  Henry  the  Second.     E 
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troversy  with  Anselm  he  cannot  be  charged  with  breach  oh.  xxin. 
of  faith,  though,  at  more  than  one  stage  of  his  reign, 
he  is  open,  like  his  brother,  to  the  charge  of  keeping 
bishopricks  vacant  that  he  might  enjoy  their  revenues. 
In  short,  Henry  the  First,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
personal  belief  on  such  matters,  was  far  too  wary  a  states- 
man to  show  himself  to  the  world  either  as  a  scoffer  and 
blasphemer  like  Rufus,  or  as  one  who,  like  Henry  the 
Second,  might  be  hurried  by  momentary  passion,  either 
into  acts  unworthy  of  his  character  or  into  admissions 
inconsistent  with  his  position.  In  the  case  of  Henry  His 
the  First,  that  position  is  throughout  a  simple  one,  and  poaition. 
one  with  which  no  Englishman  ought  to  quarrel.  He 
would  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown  of  England  as 
he  received  them.  Like  his  father,  he  would  do  what  the 
Kings  before  him  had  done ;  what  the  Kings  before  him 
had  not  done  he  would  not  do.  The  English-bom  Henry, 
bom  within  Tostig's  earldom,  could  speak  as  firmly, 
though  with  a  milder  voice,  as  Tostig  had  spoken  to  Pope 
Nicolas.*  And  yet  if,  as  Englishmen,  we  go  along  with  Position  of 
Henry  in  defending  the  rights  of  England,  yet,  as  men, 
we  cannot  help  yielding  our  sympathies  to  the  holy  man 
with  whom  he  strove.  In  striving  with  Henry,  Anselm 
had  not  to  wage  that  mere  strife  of  good  against  evil 
which  he  had  to  wage  in  striving  against  Rufus.  But 
the  strife  was  with  him  none  the  less  a  simple  work  of 
duty.  It  was  a  work  of  duty  in  the  strictest  sense ;  it 
is  plain  that  his  own  personal  opinion  or  interest  had 
no  share  in  the  matter.  Rome  had  spoken,  and  Anselm 
obeyed.  And  when  he  so  obeyed,  the  blame  rests  less 
with  him  than  with  that  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
which  had  taught  men  that,  when  Rome  spoke,  men 
should  obey.  The  question  between  Henry  and  Anselm  True 
was  in  no  sense  a  question  of  eternal  right  and  wrong;  of  the 

dispute. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
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cfl.  iiin.  it  was  a  question  between  the  law  of  England  and  tin 

J*"*! "'    iiiDovationa  of  Rome.    Henry's  fir»t  act,  u  we  have  seen,' 

■  100.         was   to   recall  Aoselm.     He  next  called  on   him   to  do 

U'lkT*™"  '""""S^  ^^^  **>  receive   the  restitntioa   of  the  archiepi- 

•wtt»««      scopal  estates  at  his   hands.*     Presently  be  called  npon 

Mul  lo  con- 

■ecnte  the  him   to   cotLsecrate   the   Bishops  whom   he   had   invested 

,^^^1^  l,^  according  to  that  ancient  form  in  which  Aoselm  himsdf 

iha  King.    Ji^  }Mea  invested  by  Rofus.   Anselm  refused  both  demands. 

In  the  days  of  Rufus  he  had  felt  no  scniple  about  doing 

homngo  to  the  King,  about  receiving  the  staff  from  his 

hands,  or  about  consecrating  those  who  bad  received  it 

in  the  same  fashion.^     Nor  does  he  now  show  an;  sign 

that  these  ancient  customs  of  England  were  in  anj  way 

(IvMim!  (n  oRensivc  to  himself.     But,  daring  Anselm's  jonmeys  on 

view*.        the  continent,  those  customs  had  been  condemned  in  the 

Latcran  Council  in  which  he  himself  had  been  present.' 

And,  with  that  condemnation  in  his  ears,  to  have  obeyed 

the  law  of  the  land  would  have  been  to  obey  man  rather 

than  God.     It  is  the  controversy  on  these  points  whid 

forms  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  oar  history  for  tbe   fiirt 

spvt'n  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry. 

No  It   is   a   marked   contrast  between  the  controversy  as 

l^-w.'li        carried  on  by  Rufus  and  as  carried  on  by  Henry,  that, 
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in  its  first  stage  at  least,  it  involved  no  personal  breach  gh.  xxm. 
between  the  King  and  the  Primate.     While  the  question  5?*^®®°^ 
was  still   pending,  Henry  restored  ^the  temporalities  of  Anaeiiii. 
the  see,^   Anselm   heard  the  case   of    Eadgyth-Matilda,  Action  of 
and   officiated   at   her    marriage   and    coronation.^     And  during  the 
to   his  loyalty   it  was  largely   owing   that   Henry   kept^P^*®- 
his  crown  in  the   struggle  with  Robert.^     And,  during  ^od  of 
the  same  stage   of  the  dispute^  Anselm,  by  the   King's  nji,,^^^ 
licence,   held   a   synod    of   the   realm   in   the   church   of^*®^- 
Westminster.^    In  that  synod,  though  strictly  an  eccle-  Appear- 
Biastical  synod,  the  great  men  of  the  realm  generally  were,  ^^  at   ^ 
at  Anselm's  special  request,  summoned  to  appear  and  to'^^''^* 
take  their  part  in   its  decrees.^     So  little  was  Anselm, 
when  he  was  left  to  himself,  inclined  to  find  any  fault 
with  the  old  doctrine  of  England  which  the  Conqueror 
had  set  aside,  that  the  English  Church  and  the  English 
nation  were  one  body,   and   that  the  assemblies   which 
dealt  with  temporal  afiairs  should  deal  with  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  also.^     Anselm  throughout  strives,  not   for  forms 
or  for  privileges,  but  for  righteousness ;  only  in  his  view 
it  was  part  of  righteousness   to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  a  power  that   he  had  learned  to   look  on   as   higher 

>  Eadmer,  56.  *  See  above,  p.  169.  •  See  above,  p.  171. 

*  The  B3mod  u  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  1102,  who  draws  the  same 
sort  of  distinction  as  in  1085  (see  vol.  iv.  pp.  393,  690) ;  "  Da  ^serafter  to 
■ce  Michaeles  nuewsan  wsm  se  cyng  et  Wsestmynstre  and  ealle  )»  hnfod  men 
on  )ns  lande,  gebadode  and  Isewede,  and  se  arcebiscop  AnHealm  heold 
gehadodra  manna  sino^  and  hi  [mr  manega  beboda  setton  )w  to  Xpendome 
belimpaS."  The  Conndl  is  also  recorded  by  Florence,  who  mentions  that  it 
was  in  this  meeting  that  Boger  of  Salisbury  and  the  other  Roger  of  Here- 
ford were  invested  with  their  staves.  See  also  Hen.  Hunt,  and  Sim.  Dun. 
iioa. 

*  Eadmer,  67.  The  council  was  held  **ipso  [Henrico]  annuente,'*  and  it 
IB  added,  **  Huic  oonventui  affecerunt,  Anselmo  archiepiscopo  petente  a 
r«ge,  primates  regni,  quatenus  quicquid  ejusdem  condlii  auctoritate  de- 
oemeretur  utriusque  ordinis  concordicuraetsollicitudine  ratum  servaretur.** 
I  suppose  that  the  leas  carefully  measured  words  of  the  Chronicler  do  not 
exclude  this. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  405. 
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.  than  bu  own  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  In  ihe  deaea 
too  of  the  Council  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  filled 

t  its  chief  place.  The  canons  of  Aneelm's  synod,  the  can«u 
io  which  he  woold  have  the  laity  as  well  as  the  detgj 
of  the  land  give  their  coneent,  did  not  deal  whoU; 
n-iih  matters  of  ecclesiafitical  di^pline  or  ceremony.  A 
new  step  indeed  was  taken  in  the  coarse  of  the  long 
war&re  against  clerical  marriages.  The  l^dslation  of 
Lanfranc  on  this  matter  had  lallen  very  £ar  afaort  of 
what  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand  had  called  for.  Marriage 
was  wholly  forbidden  to  members  of  capitular  and 
collegiate  bodies;  they  were  at  once  to  part  with  tiieir 
wives.  For  the  rest  it  was  simply  decreed  that  tbej 
should  not  marry  for  the  future,  and  that  no  married 
men  should  be  ordained.'  We  may  be  sure  that  these 
orders  had  not  been  at  all  strictly  carried  out  during  the 
reign  of  the  Red  King.  But  now  Anselm  was,  after 
BO  many  years  of  laxity,  holding  bis  synod,  and  holding 
it  after  he  had  just  come  back  from  a  ehare  in  those 
foreign  Councils  in  which  the  marriage  of  a  priest  had 
been  denounced  as  a  crime  no  lees  heavy  than  his  inves- 
titure by  a  layman.  And  it  is  furtlier  plain  that  the 
compromise  made  by  Lanfranc  could  never  satdsfy  those 
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newly  devised  rigour  only  led  to  laxity  of  a  worse  kind  0H.xxra, 
than  any  which  it  was  intended  to  stop.^  Bnt^  at  any 
rate,  it  was  now  that  the  role  of  celibacy  became  for 
the  first  time  the  universal  law  of  the  English  Church. 
Anselm's  Council  at  Westminster  thus  marks  an  sera  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history. 

A  number  of  other  decrees  which  were  passed  in  this  Decrees 
synod  had  reference  only  to  the  duties  and  behaviour  of  i^,^yioar 
the  clergy,  among  which  we  find  more  than  one  forbidding  ^^^ 
spiritual  persons  to  discharge  temporal  duties  or  to  hold 
temporal  offices.^     This   last  canon  was   one   which  was 
very  far  from  being  put  into  execution  in  those   days, 
but  it  would   seem  to  be  a  natural   inference  from   the 
separation  of  ihe  two  powers  brought  in  by  the  Oreat 
William.      But    two  of  the  decrees  are    of  a  distinctly  Moral 
moral  kind.     One  was  aimed  at  the  prevailing  vice  of  the 
late  reig^.    It  denounced  against  all  sinners  of  that  class, 
whether  clerks  or  laymen,  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  powers 
belonging  to   their  several   orders.^     Another  has  a  yet  The  alave- 
higher  interest ;   it  denounces  "  the  wicked   merchandize  denounced. 
by  which  men  were  still  used  to  be  sold  in  England  like 
brute  beasts."^     A  successor  of  Kings  and  Bishops,  down 
to  William  and  Wulfstan,  had  done  their  best  to  put  down 

'  See  Sim.  Dun.  and  Hen.  Hunt.  1102  (217).  Compare  the  complainta  of 
the  Gennan  clergy,  vol.  iv.  p.  434.  The  prevalence  of  clerical  marriages  in 
England  comes  out  very  remarkably  in  Paschal*!  letter  to  Anselm  in  Eadmer, 
91  ;  "  De  presbjrterorum  fil'ds  quid  in  Romana  ecclesia  oonstitutum  sit  firater- 
nitatem  tuam  nescire  non  credimos.  Ceterum  quia  in  Anglorum  regno  tanta 
hujusmodi  plenitude  est  ut  major  pene  et  melior  clericonmi  pars  in  hao  specie 
censeatur,  nos  dispensationem  hanc  solicitudini  tuse  oommittimus.**  One  of 
the  canons  of  the  present  Council  is,  *'  Ut  filii  preebjrterorum  non  sint 
bsredes  ecdesiarum  patrum  suorum."  On  the  observance  of  the  decreet  of 
the  Council  in  this  and  other  respects  compare  the  letters  in  Eadmer,  77»  ^i« 

'  Eadmer,  67.  "Statutum  est,  ne  episoopi  ssecularium  placitorum 
officium  Buscipiant  .  .  .  ne  quilibet  clerici  sint  secularium  prsepositi  vei 
procuratores,  aut  judices  sanguinis." 

'  The  punishment  of  the  laity  is,  **  Ut  in  toto  regno  Anglise,  legali  sua 
oonditionis  dignitate  privetur." 

*  Eadmer,  68.   "  Ne  quis  illud  nefarium  negotium  quo  hactenus  homines 
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cB.xim.  the   foreign  elave-trade.     But  the  words  of  this    cuob 

woald   seem   to  apply,  not    to    the    foreign    slave-trade 

only,  but  to  all  selling  of  hnman  beings,  perhkpe  to  tin 

DepinitioQ  existence  of  slavery  altogether.     In  the  same  synod  seven! 

Abbots  were  deposed  for   simony  or  other   Ganses.    The 

native  Chronicler  remarks  that  they  wore  both  French  and 

English,'  and  among  them  we  find  the  distinctly  English 

names  of  Ealdwine  of  Bamsey,  Godric  of  Peterborongh, 

Engliih      and   ^tbelric  of  Middleton.     When  we  find  Englishmen 

„^er        holding  these  great  abbeys  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 

RafoB.        Jq  England  a  single  Bishop  of  English  birth,  we  see  the 

distinction  which  was  drawn  in  this  mattn  between  the 

highest   and   the   second  class   of   spiiitiul   preferments. 

We  sec  also  that,  in  the   days  of  Rafiis,  the  gold  of  an 

Englishman  was  as  freely  received  as  the  gold  of  a  Frendi- 

Godric  of    man.     But  it  does  strike  as  as  strange,  if  we  can  believe 

bOTxiugh.     ^^^  account  of  a  local  writer  which  represents  Qodiic  of 

1098-1 101.  Peterborough,  the  successor  of  the  terrible  Torold,  not  wdy 

as  an  Englishman,  which  his  name  is  enoo^  to  prove, 

but  as  a  brother  of  that  Abbot  Brand  who,  thirty-two  years 

before,  had  brought  the  wrath  of  the  Conqneror  on  his  honse 

by  seeking  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  ^theling  Eadgar.* 
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The  decrees  of  the  Council  were  passed ;  excommunication  oh.  xxm. 
was  to  be  pronounced  every  Sunday  against  those  who  ^.**^i™^^* 
transgressed  them ;   but  the  number   of  transgressors  in  ofienden. 
all  ranks  was  soon  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  dispense  with  the  weekly  anathema. 

The  holding  of  this  synod  by  Anselm,  while  the  points 
at  issue  between  him  and  the  King  were  still  unsettled, 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  conduct   of  Henry  and 
the  conduct  of  Bufus,  who  would  never  let  Anselm  hold 
a   synod  at  all.     Meanwhile  the  controversy  went  on; 
embassies  went  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Borne, 
and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Pope  Paschal's 
answers.^  Meanwhile  Henry  was  appointing  and  investing  Disputes 
Bishops,  the  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury  among  them,  and  oonBecn- 
calling  in  vain  on  Anselm  to  consecrate  them.^     '^''^^"  ^^^'a^* 
bishop  Gerard  of  York  was  ready  to  consecrate  anybody;  nominees, 
but  either  scruples  as  to  the  form  of  investiture  or  loyalty 
to  the  Kentish  metropolis  began  to  work  on  the   minds 
of  the  men  whom  Henry  was  anxious  to  promote.     The 
Bishop-elect    of   Hereford,  Reinhelm,   gave  back    to   the 
King  the    staff  which   he   had   received   from  his  hand, 
and  William  Giffard,  whose  appointment  to   the   see   ofBanish- 
Winchester  had  been  the  very  first  act  of  Henry's  reign,  william 
now  suffered  banishment  and  spoiling  of  his  goods  rather  ^i*^*"^- 
than   receive  a  wrongful   consecration   at  the  hands    of 
Gerard.^     There  is  no  sign  of  compromise  on  either  side. 
Henry  laid  down  the  simple  rule  that  he  would  stick  to  Position  of 
the  rights  of  his  predecessors ;   he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ^^d  the 
ask  what  the  Pope  had  to  do  with  the  matter.*     Anselm  l*rimat«- 

*  The  story  b  told  at  length  by  Eadmer,  58-70,  who  is  followed  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmeebury,  v.  413  et  seqq.,  and  more  fully  Gest.  Pont.  106  et 
Beqq. 

^  Eadmer,  66,  69. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  and  Florence,  1 103.  and  more  fiilly  in  Eadmer,  69. 
See  also  the  remarks  of  Dean  Church,  Anselm,  265,  266. 

*  Eadmer,  70.  "Quid  mihi  de  meis  cum  papa?  qusB  antecessores  mei 
hoc  in  regno  poesiderunt,  mea  sunt.*'   William  Rufus,  according  to  Matthew 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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.  laid  down  a  rule  do  le«  Bimple,  tbit  he  would  tatber  lose 
hia  life  tlian  disobey  the  orders  which  he  bad  himself 
heard  laid  down  in  the  Council  at  Borne.'  Threats  but 
have  been  used  on  the  King's  side;  but  it  is  certain  tint, 
when  Anselm  k-fl  Eogland,  it  was  not  as  a  banished 
man,  but  as  one  who  weot  with  the  King's  full  liceoce.' 

» Nothing  that  could  strictly  be  called   penonally  hostile 

I  happened  between  King  and  Primate  till,  at  a  somen-hat 
later  stage  of  the  diBput«,  the  arehiepiscopal  estates  were 
seized  into  the  King's  hands.^  This  step  was  taken 
when  it  was  found  that  uothiag  had  come  of  an  emfaany 
sent  by  the  King  to  Rome.*     Friendly  letters  howem 

D.  still  passed  between  Henry  and  Anselm,  and  at  last 
Henry,  now  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and 
Anselm,  on  bis  way  back  to  England,  met  at  Bee.'  "nic 
results  of  their  conference  came  out  in  a  legal  form  in 
the  next  year.  In  another  Conncil  at  Westminster  tie 
whole  matter  was  settled  by  the  King  and  the  Pope 
each   n-ithdrawing  part  nf  his  claims.     Ptasclud   agreed 

Poru  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  fo),  had  takeo  n  groond  which  waa  pnuAlckllj  Am 
Bame;  "  Araeniit  utiam  rox  W[ill«Imiu]  conitantar,  quod  poat  Doanr- 
^naem  wl  iiilflin  CbriatianMn,  tot  et  tantaa  in  regno  auo  An^in  obliniiH 
libertateH,  quot  iDiporaUir  in  imperio.     Quid  p>pn  de  tsI  imporii  tcI  ngni 

d  tmtum  ]lu  Hiiininium  anluU  aoliieit*ri  i" 
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that    the    prelates    should    do    homage    to    the    King,  oH.xxni. 
and   Henry,   notwithstanding  some   counsellors  who   ex-^°^P~" 
horted   him  to   cleave    to   all   the   rights   of   his  father  between 
and  his  brother,  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  to  invest  PascluJ. 
ecclesiastical  persons  with  the  ring  and  the  staflT.^     There  "°^* 
was  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  compromise^  and  it  was 
at  least  far  more  £Eivourable  to  the  papal  claims  than  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  four  years  later  Paschal  had 
to  make  to  Henry's  Imperial  son-in-law.*    The  King  gave 
up  what  might  be  construed  into  a  claim  to  confer  the 
actual  spiritual  office^  while  the  temporal  allegiance  of  the 
prelates  was  secured  by  their  becoming  the  men  of  the  King. 
The  vacant  bishopricks  were  now  filled  with  pastors ;  never,  Great  con- 

•  J  .  ^  1  •  1  X  J     J.  •         Becration  of 

it  was  said,  were  so  many  bishops  consecrated  at  once  since  Bishops, 
the  old  times  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  when  Archbishop 
Plegmund  consecrated  seven  bishops  in  a  day.^ 

Anselm  survived  the  settlement  for  two  years.     He  ap-  Later  days 
pears  as  Henry's  counsellor  in  his  measures  for  putting  jn^  death, 
down  the  outrages  of  his  followers  and  the  false  dealings  of  ^^®9* 
the  moneyers.*     And  he  had  also  to  plead  for  the  priests 
out  of  whom  the  King  had  wrung  money  after  so  strange 
a  fashion.*      Anselm  had  moreover  to  hold  yet  another 

'  See  Eadmer  (91),  who  is  copied  by  Florence  (1107).  80  WiU.  Malms. 
V.  41 7  ;  "  Investituram  annuli  et  baculi  indulsit  in  perpetuum,  retento 
tantum  electionis  et  regalium  privileg^o." 

'  Our  historians  are  speciaUy  fiill  on  the  matters  between  Paschal  and 
Henry  the  Fifth.    See  Will.  Malms,  v.  420  et  seq. ;  Flor.  Wig.  1 1 11. 

^  The  Chronicler  takes  no  notice  of  the  synod,  except  to  record  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys  both  in  England  and  Normandy. 
Florence  adds  the  comparison  with  Plegmund.  It  is  now  that  the  Chroni- 
cler  (i  107)  gives  the  remarkable  note  of  time  ;  "  Dis  wses  rihtlice  ymbe  vii 
gear  Ybsb  ]>e  se  C3mg  Henri  cynedomes  onfeng,  and  waes  )>0et  an  and  fower^ 
tigevSe  gear  )wes  \>e  Francan  ^ises  landes  weoldan."  This  way  of  dating  seems 
lees  in  place  here  than  when  Henry  of  Himtingdon  (218)  dates  Henry's  victory 
over  Lewis  (see  above,  p.  188)  as  won  *' quinquagesimo  secundo  anno  ex 
quo  Normanni  Angliam  obtinuerunt." 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  Eadmer  (94)  distinctly  mentions  the  share  of 
Anselm  in  this  matter. 

*  See  above,  p.  162. 
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OH.  xxin.  synod,  in  order  further  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  former 

one  against   clericBl   morruiges.     He  bad  too  the  Bstis- 

faction,  for  even  to  him  it  doubtless  was  a  satisfaction,  of 

receiving  a  full  profeesion  of  obedience  from  Arohbtsbop 

Thoiiiu      Gerard  of  York.'     His  last  act  howerer  was  a  denooctation 

of  York,     against   Gerard's  stiff-Qecked   successor  in  the  nortfaem 

1109-1114.  metropolis,  Thomas,  a  kinsman  of  his  renowned  namesake 

Thomas  of  Baycuz.'    The  days  that  Anselm  had  ^>ent  in 

actual  pOBsessioQ  of  his  church  had  been  few,  and  most  of 

them  had  been  evil.     Yet  he  found  means  to  be  one  of  the 

BuiltUngi    chief  benefactorB  of  its  material  fabric.    The  extension  of 

the  eastern  limb  of  Christ  Church — the  work  of  lAn&anc 

now  seemed  too  small — was  one  in  which  the  name  <rf 

Anselm   stands  coupled   with   the  names  of   bia    Priors 

Cunrad  and  Emulf.*    And  one  of  the  twin  towers  which 

form  a  tqiecial  feature  of  this  part  of  the  metropolitan 

church  still  bears  the  name  of  Anselm,  a  name   already 

HU  canon-  canonized  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  thong^h  it  was 

AieuuKier  not  till  ogcB  after  that  the  title  of  Sunt  was  formally 

the  Sixth,    bestowed  on  him  by  that  Borne  which  he  had  served  so 

well.' 


The  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry 
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is  further  digtingnished  by  a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  ch.  zxni. 
from  all  later  reigns  till  we  come  to  that  of  the  last,  namely 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  English  bishopricks.     Under 
Ead ward  the  number  of  bishopricks  had  been  lessened ;  ^ 
under  the  two  Williams  several  bishopricks  had  changed 
their  places,'  but  no  change  was  made  in  their  number. 
Under  Henry  we  see,  for  the  first  time  since  Eadward  the 
Elder,  an  English  diocese  divided,  on  the  express  ground 
that  it  was  too  large   for  the   pastoral   care  of  a  single 
Sishop.      The  great  abbey  of  Ely  became  an  episcopal  Found*- 
church,  under  Hervey,  the  Bishop  who  had  agreed  so  i^B^f^Elj. 
with  the  Welshmen,^  and  who  found  in  the  Penland  a?®^®y 

first 

shelter  at  once  safer  and  richer  than  his  former  seat  by  the  Bishop, 
shores  of  the  Menai.     Part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was  ' 

detached  to  form  a  diocese  for  the  new  Bishop ;  and  Ely, 
with  its  unrivalled  minster,  its  great  temporal  wealthy  its 
temporal  powers  second  only  to  those  of  the  Palatine  lords 
of  Durham,  became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  England.*    This   division   of  a   diocese   on  the 
express  ground  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inhabitants 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Old-English  precedent ;  but 
it  ran  counter  to  the  feudalizing  notions  of  the  time.     A  New  aspect 
bishoprick,  like  a  kingdom,  was  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  division  of 
a  property  rather  than  an  office ;  jurisdiction,  and  the  tem-  ^<^®««'- 
poral   profits   of  jurisdiction,  were  beginning  to  be  more 
thought  of  than  the  strictly  pastoral  work  of  a  Wulfstan  or 
an  Anselm.     To  many  Bishops  of  those  days  a  proiK)sal  to 
divide  their  dioceses  would  have  sounded  much  as  a  pro- 
posal to  divide  his  dominions  would  sound  to  a  temporal 
prince.     The  first  division  of  the  vast  Mid-English  diocese  Share  of 
was  largely  the  work  of  Anselm,  and  it  was  a  work  sothechango. 

'  SeeYoLii.pp.8a,  406.      *Seevol.iv.p.4i4et8eqq.    •  See  above,  p.  a  10. 

*  On  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Ely,  see  Eadmer,  95  ;  Florence,  1 109 ; 
Will.  Malms,  v.  445  ;  and  Gest.  Pont.  325.  Its  wealth  is  noticed  along 
with  that  of  Lincoln  {**  quibus  opulentiores  nescio  si  habeat  Anglia  ").  Hist. 
Nov.  ii.  33. 
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1.  zsul  worUiy  of  him  that  one  almost  vrotiden  that  it  ma  not 
th«n,  tastead  of  more  than  four  handred  years  later,  that 
the  work  was  carried  further.  The  diocese  of  LoiLcoIn 
still  remained  the  greatest  in  England ;  it  still  stretched 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Hamber;  nine  ahires  still  looked 
to  their  spiritual  centre  on  the  bill  for  which  the  elder 
Dorchester  had  been  refused,  to  tite  temple  built  on  high, 
with  its  foundations  like  the  groand  that  is  established 
>iind»-  for  ever.^  But,  if  we  give  credit  to  Anselm  for  tbis  reform, 
,  (,f  we  must  give  credit  to  Henry  also,  who,  long  after  Anselm's 
rltaiH.  death,  added  yet  another  to  the  roll  of  English  bidiop- 
ricks.  This  was  by  the  creation  of  the  new  see  of  Carlisle, 
in  the  land  which  the  late  King  bad  conquered,  and  in  the 
city  which  both  the  late  and  the  present  King  had  taken 
such  pains  to  strengthen.^  The  ecclesiastical  all^iance  <£ 
the  new  English  posgession  of  Cumberiand  bad  been  as 
doubtful  and  fluctuating  as  its  political  allegiance.  York, 
Durham,  Glasgow,  and  the  defunct  see  of  Hexham,  all  bad 
or  had  had  rights  or  claims  over  it.  Hentj  decided  in 
favour  of  Yoik  ;^  but  he  afterwards  settled  the  matter  in 
a  yet  more  satisfactory  way  by  making  the  newly-won 
province  a  separate  diocese,  and  the  newly-won  city  an 
episcopal   see.     In   that  land   even  William    Rufos   had 
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• 

While  the  reign  of  Henry  was  thos  marked   by  the  oh.  zxm. 
creation  of  two  English  bishopricks,  one  of  them  among  ^*'^'^" 
the  greatest  of  their  number^  it  receives  a  more  special  CisteroiMi 
character  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  its  being  the  time  England, 
when  a  new  monastic  order  arose,  an  order  which  has, 
more   than   any  other,  impressed   its   memory  upon  the 
scenery  and  upon  the  popular  mind  of  England.     Zealous 
prelates  had  displaced  the  secular  canons  from  their  churches 
to  make  room  for  the  more  austere  Benedictines.     But  the 
rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  at  least  as  it  was  practised  in  their  own 
times,  seemed  not  austere  enough  for  some  of  his  votaries. 
We  have  seen  under  the  Conqueror  two  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  introduction  of  the  Cluniacs  ^  as  a  step 
in  favour  of  strictness,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Austin 
canons '  as  a  step  towards  something  intermediate  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  life.     But  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  the  famous  order  of  Citeaux  had  its  beginnings  in 
foreign  lands,  and,  before  his  reign  had  ended,  it  had  made 
its  w^ay  into  the  land  from  w^hence  its  founder  sprang.    An 
historian  of  mingled  blood  feels  his  English  patriotism 
stir  within  him  as  he  tells  how  it  was  a  countryman  of 
his  own  who  had  found  out  the  way  which  in  his  day 
was    deemed   the   surest   path   to   heaven.'     Harding  or  Harding  op 
Stephen,*  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  blood,  a  monk  first  ^^jbbot  of 

at  Sherborne  and  afterwards  at  Molesmes  in  the  diocese  of  ^*®*"'^- 

1 109. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  500.  *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

'  Will.  MalmB.  iv.  334.  **  Ejus  diebos  [Willelmi  Rufi]  religio  Cistellensis 
ca?pity  quse  nunc  optima  via  summi  in  coelum  processils  et  creditur  et  dicitur. 
De  qua  hie  loqui  suucepti  opens  non  videtur  esse  contrarium,  quod  ad  Anglisa 
gloriam  pertineat,  quae  talem  virum  produxerit  qui  hujusce  religionis  fuerit 
et  auctor  et  mediator.  Noster  ille,  et  nostra  puer  in  palsstra  primi  levi  tiro- 
cinium cucurrit." 

*  Harding  was  doubtless  his  baptismal  name,  and  Stephen  the  name 
which  he  took  on  entering  religion,  just  as  Orderic  became  Vital.  So  Will. 
Malms,  u.  s. ;  "Is  fuit  Hardingus  nomine,  apud  Anglos  non  ita  reconditis 
natalibus  procreatus."  In  the  next  chapter  he  is  ''Hardingus,  qui  et 
Stephanus." 
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CH.  xxm.  Langrea,  had  joined  his  Abbot  Bobeii  in  loiTin^  ^e  last- 
named  house  to  seek  for  a  higher  d^ree  of  perfection  in 
the  new  house  of  Citeaux,  soon  to  become  ao  mnch  more 
&moiia   than   its  parent.     Of  Citeaux  Harding  was  the 
third  Abbot;    he  became  the  tme  founds  of  the  order 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  house,  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  within  its  walls  the  man  who  raised  the  Cisterciaa 
Skint         name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gloty.'     From  Cit«wix  to 
Abbot  of    Clairranx  went  forth  the  holj  Bernard,  the  last   of  the 
J^^"^  Fathers,  the  counsellor  of  Popes  and  Kings.     And  pre- 
sently, while  both  Bernard  and  Harding  still  lived,  the 
new  order  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  England,  and 
especially  in  that  northern  part  of  England  whose  vall^ 
and  river-sides   have   received  a  new  character  from   its 
Foundft'      settlement  amon^  them.     The  order  indeed  nude  its  first 

tion  of  ,  ^ 

Waverie;.  settlement  in  the  south,  where  William  Oiffiud,  Bishop  of 
'"  '  Winchester,  planted  a  colony  of  its  monks  at  Waverley  io 
Surrey.'  Other  houses  in  other  parta  of  the  kingdom 
soon  arose ;  Cistercian  churches  were  foonded  at  Tintem 
and  at  Neath  in  the  lands  newly  won  &om  the  Briton; 
but  the  true  English  home  of  the  order  was  in  that  Nortb- 
bumbrian  land  where  the  monks  of  the  elder  order  had 
Fonndii-     made  so  little  progress.'     A  colony  sent  by  Saint  Bemaid 
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house  of  Fonntains.^    A  new  feature  was  thus  added  to  0H.x2m. 
the  life  of  England.     The  older  Benedictine  houses  had 
either  been  planted  in  towns,  or  else  a  town  had  grown  up 
around  the  monastic  precincts.     The    Cistercians  of  set  Character 
purpose  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  the  most  part  they  cigterdan 
pitched  their  dwellings  in  spots  of  striking  natural  beauty.  J^^ 
Only  a  few  of  their  houses  rose  to  any  great  wealth  or  to 
any  historic  fame.     But  it  is  the  Cistercian  houses  whose 
names  live  on  the  lips  of  men.    The  ruined  abbey  is  far 
more  often  a  house  of  the  Cistercian  order  than  of  any 
other.    The  Benedictine  houses  have  commonly  either  been 
wholly  swept  away,  or  else  left,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
state,  as  cathedral  or  parochial  churches.     The  Cistercian 
church,  plain  and  stern  in   its  architecture,^  often   more 
beautiful  in  its  decay  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in 
its  day  of  perfection,  remains  as  a  far  more  living  witness 
of  a  state  of  things  which  has  passed  away  than  those 
buildings  which  still  survive  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 
our  own  times. 

On  the  death  of  Anselm,  Henry  fell  back  into  one  of  Vacancy  of 
the  worst   practices  of  his  brother,  and  kept  the  see  of  canter^ 
Canterbury  vacant  for  five  years.**     This  was  a  ^^istinct  j"^' 
breach  of  his  promise ;  *  but  even  here  he  showed  a  marked 
diflTerence  from  his  brother,  in  the  care  which  he  took  not 
to  interfere  with  the  possessions  of  the  monks  and  the 


*  Will.  Neub.  i.  14 ;  John  of  Hexham,  357 ;  <^thelred,  338 ;  MonaS' 
ticon,  V.  386.  Fountains  was  quite  an  exceptional  case  amongst  the  Cister- 
cian houses  for  its  wealth  and  dignity. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  337),  without  distinctly  mentioning  the 
architecture  strictly  so  called,  is  strong  on  the  plainness  of  the  Cistercian 
churches.  They  are  unlike  the  other  orders,  who  are  not  satisfied,  '*  nisi 
multicoloribus  parietes  picturis  renideant,  et  solem  ad  lacunar  sollicitent/* 

'  Eadmer,  109. 

*  See  above,  p.  167.  Compare  an  incidental  notice  in  the  Winchester 
Annals,  1 109,  which  also  savours  of  William  Rufus;  "Greroldus  abbas 
Theokesberiae,  regis  animum  nolens  nee  valens  saturare  muneribus,  abbatia 
relicta,  ad  ecclesiam  Wintoniensem,  unde  professus  fuerat,  reversus  est." 
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works  which  they  were  carrying;  on.'  At  last  the  metro- 
politan see  hod  again  a  pastor  in  the  person  of  a  Nonnaa, 
Ralph,  formerly  Abbot  of  Seez,  to  wliom  Anselm  bad 
giren  the  depeudent  bishoprick  of  Rochester.  The  Eng- 
lish historian  is  careful  to  mark  that  Ralph,  tbon|^ 
doubtless  the  choice  of  the  Kin^,  was  raised  to  tiie  metro- 
politan throne  by  a  process  which  he  is  well  pleased  to  dwell 
upon,  as  having  at  least  the  likeness  of  popular  election.* 
During  Ralph's  primacy  the  strife  between  England  and 
Rome  still  went  on,  and  neither  King  nor  Primate  failed 
in  bis  duty.  Again  Paschal  dared  to  declare  the  laws  of 
England  to  be  contrary  to  the  so-called  canons  of  the 
Fathers/  and  deemed  it  wrong  that  the  King  and  people 
of  England  had  given  themselves  a  Patriarch  without 
consulting  him.  Both  Paschal  and  his  next  sucoeesoT 
but  one,  Calixtus,  of  whom  we  have  abeady  heard,  did 
not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  a  recusant  Primate  of 
York  to  undermine  the  rights  of  the  Kentish  metropolis. 
A  long  dispute  followed,  in  which  Archbishop  Thnrstan 
of  York  refused  the  accustomed  profession  to  Canter- 
bury, and,  at  the  council  of  Bheims,  when  all  men 
seemed  against  England  and  her  King,  he  received  con- 
wcrtition   from  the  hands  of  Pope  Calixtus  and  certain 
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that  Thorstan  sacrificed  the  interests  of  England  to  the  cH.xxni. 
interests  of  his  own  see,  and  King  Henry,  no  bad  judge  of  Thuratan 
the  interests  of  England,  rewarded  his  adhesion  to  the  ^y  Henry, 
enemies  of  his  country  with  banishment  from  all  his  do- 
minions.^     He  would  not  even  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
Pope   Calixtus  in  his  behalf,  when^  in  the  conference  at 
Gisors,*  the  Pontiff  solemnly  confirmed  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  England  and  Normandy.^     It  was  only  by  dint  of  restored 
good  service  done   to  the  King  in   bringing    about  the 
peace  with  the  King  of  the  French  that  Thurstan  earned 
his    restoration.^     But    the    endless   strife    went   on   at 
intervals,  both  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  primacy 
of  Balph  and  during  that  of  his  successor  WiUiam   of 
Corbeil.* 

Archbishop  William,  a   Norman   like   his  predecessor,  William  of 
does  not  bear  so  good  a  character  as  his  predecessor  among  ArohblBhop 

'  See  Eadmer,  135  ;  and  compare  the  York  version  of  T.  Stubbs,  17 15- 
1 71 7,  and  the  Durham  version  of  Simeon,  11 19.  Eadmer  makes  Henry 
say,  seemingly  with  reference  to  the  weU -known  story  of  Eadgar,  **  quod 
nee  pro  amissione  coronse  sme,  utpote  spatio  septem  anoorum  excommu- 
nicatus,  propodtum  suum  in  hac  causa  permutaret/* 

^  Henry*8  answer  (Eadmer,  i  a6)  to  the  Pope's  offer  to  absolve  him  from 
his  promise  is  worthy  of  all  remembrance  ;  **  Dicit  se,  quoniam  apostolicus 
est,  me  a  fide  quam  poUicitus  sum  absoluturum,  si  contra  eandem  fidem 
Thurstanum  Eboraci  recepero,  non  videtur  r^se  honestati  con  venire  hujus- 
cemodi  absolution!  consentire.  Quis  enim  fidem  suam  cuivis  poUicenti  am- 
plius  crederet,  cum  eam  mei  ezemplo  tam  fJEkcile  absolutione  annihilari  posse 
videret?" 

'  Eadmer,  125.  "Rex  a  papa  impetravit,  ut  omnes  consuetudines,  quas 
pater  suus  in  AngUa  habuerat  et  in  Normannia,  sibi  concederet,  et 
maxime  ut  neminem  aliquando  legati  officio  in  Anglia  fungi  permitteret,  si 
non  ipse  aliqua  pnecipua  querela  exigente,  et  quse  ab  archiepiscopo  Can- 
tuariorum  oeeterisque  episcopis  rt^pii  terminari  non  posset,  hoc  fieri  a 
papa  postularet." 

*  See  Sim.  Dun.  11 20;  Eadmer,  136;  T.  Stubbs,  171 7;  John  of  Hex- 
ham, 266. 

^  Through  the  whole  controversy  Eadmer  must  be  compared  with  the 
Yorkist  T.  Stubbe  and  with  such  notices  as  are  given  by  Simeon.  Canter- 
bury has  the  great  advantage  of  telling  its  tale  in  full  through  the  mouth  of 
a  contemporary  writer. 
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■  the  writers  of  tbe  time.'  In  his  own  church  of  C 
btiry  hiE  nomination  gave  offence,  because,  though  a 
regular,  he  was  not  in  Etrictness  a  monk,  as  it  vtas  a 
that  all  his  prwlecessora,  save  only  the  usurping  St 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  His  electii 
arc  told,  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  King  and  the  Bi 

-  bath  tbe  monks  and  the  laity  withstanding  it  as 
th^y  might.'  But  his  primacy  is  chiefly  mcmoral 
being  the  first  time  when  England  was  humbled  by  thi 
of  a  stranger  usurping  the  place  of  her  chief  past«r. 
now  that  a  papal  Legate,  the  too  famous  John  of  C 
not  satisHed  with  discharging  his  proper  l^^tine  funi 
dared  to  displace  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  in  hi 
church  on  the  greatest  feast  of  the  year.'  The  onlyr 
was  for  the  Primate  himself  to  go  to  Borne,  and  to 
b.aek  elothwl  by  Honorius  the  Second  with  the  pow 

)f  a  papal  Legate  in  his  own  person."     More  council 

'  ■  held  against  the  married  clergy,'  but  in  vain  Lc^te, 

'  The  Cuntuiustor  of  Florence  (1113)  and  GerTMs  (t66j)  bt 
his  pmiaeB,  hut  t.'f.  Henry  iif  Huntingdon.  De  ConteniptD  Muiitli,  ] 
Geala  »itephani,  6. 

'  Tho  ciirapulMiry election,  the  reidjitance  of  the  monki,  earla,  and  t 

ig  imd  thtf  ItUhujiB  of  SiJiabuiy  and  Lincoln,  are  graphicalljr  bro 
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bishop,  and  Bishops  put  forth  their  decrees ;  the  old  custom  oh.  xxiu. 
of  England  was  too  stron£f  for  them,  and  the  King"  no  l>«f®«« 

^  ...    *gwnft  the 

longer  gave  his  comitenance  to  the  innovation.     By  his  married 
leave,  when  the  Bishops  were  gfone  home,  the  priests  kept  ^^^' 
their  wives,  as  they  did  aforetime.^ 

In  this  time  of  friendly  relations  with  Scotland  the  EodesiaB- 
ecclesiastical  connexion    between    the   two   parts  of  the  tions  with* 
island  drew  closer.      It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  all  Scotland. 
events  in  the  belief  of  York,  the   northern   province   of  of  the 
England  took  in  all  the  dioceses  of  Scotland,  and  that,  ^hlSch  to 
at  all  events  in  the  belief  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate  of  York, 
all  England  was  also  Patriarch  of  all  the  British  islands.* 
Scotland   meanwhile  had   no   Metropolitan  of  her  own.  Superiority 

of  thft  Bee 

though   a  certain    superiority   over    his   brethren    seems  of  Saint 
already   to  be    acknowledged    in    the    Bishop    of   Saint '^'***'^^"* 
Andrews.'      These   questions    came   up    more   than   once 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  case  of  two 
men.  Englishmen  in  the  strictest  sense,  who  were  called 
to  bear  ecclesiastical  rule  in  Scotland.     The  first  was  the  Turgot 

elected 

famous  Turgot,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  the  Bishop  of 

confessor  and  biographer  of  the  holy  Queen  Margaret.*  Andrews. 

1 107. 

abbots,  archdeacons,  priors,  monks,  and  canons,  who  were  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don, "and  )xer  scolden  sprecon  of  ealle  Codes  rihtes."  But  **  ba  hit  enll 
com  forS,  )?a  weor  S  hit  eall  of  eiu:x:edsecnefl  wifes  and  of  preoettsa  wifes  ])at  hi 
aoolden  hi  forlaeten/* 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 29. 

'  I  must  again  send  the  reader  to  Eadmer,  Simeon,  and  T.  Stubbs  ;  but 
all  the  documents  are  got  together  by  Mr.  Uaddan,  Councils  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Documents,  ii.  159  et  seq.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letter  of  Ni- 
ccJas  Prior  of  Worcester  (203)  to  Eadmer  against  the  claims  of  York.  The 
claims  of  Canterbury  to  juribdiction  over  all  Britain  and  Ireland  come  out 
constantly  in  Eadmer.     See  also  Ralph's  letter  to  Pope  Calixtus,  Haddau, 

ii-  193- 

'  This  comes  out  in  several  places  of  Eadmer,  and  especially  in  the  letter 
of  Nicolas ;  "  Quum  prsesul  Sancti  Andres  sommus  pontifex  Scottorum 
appeUetur,  summus  vero  non  est  nisi  qui  super  alios  est,  qui  autem  HU{>er 
alios  episcopos  esi^  quid  nisi  archiepiscopus  est  ?  licet  barbaries  gcntls 
paUii  honorem  ignoret." 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  666. 
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CH.  xxiii.  He  was  cboEen,  as  we  are  told,  \tj  King  Alexander  sod  Uie 

clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  to  the  see  of  Saint  Andrews.' 

Coiwe-        But,  at  the  moment  of  Turgot'a  election,  Thomas  of  York 

ThurMDD.    ^^3  ^^^  y^t  consecrated ;   long  disputee  followed,  bat  in 

"°^'         tbc   end  Thomas  consecrated  Tnigot  and   serenl  other 

Scottish  bishops.'     Alexander  seems  at  the  next  vacmicy 

to    have    thongbt    that    Canterbury,   thoagh    the  more 

powerful,  was,  as  being  the  more  distant,  the  less  dangeroos 

Turgot       claimant   of    spiritual    supremacy."      Turgot    left;    Saint 

^t^^of  Andrews,   and  went  back   to  his  old  home  at  Durham, 

the  see.       and  the  hishoprick  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  bishoprick  of 

Scotland  as  it  is  sometimes  called,*  TemaiDed  vacant  lor 

some  years.     At  last  the  choice  of  the  King,  and,  «e 

arc  told,  that  of  the  clergy  and  people,'  fell  on  another 

English  monk,  but  this  time  from   the  south  instead  of 

liiadnier      the  north.     The  Bishop-elect  of  Saint  Andrews  was  no 

.Sid^t    *"   other  than   Eadmer  of  Canterbary,  the  friend  and  bio- 

AmlrewB.    p-raplier  of  Anselm  and  Ralph.     But  Bishop-elect  was  all 

that  Eadmer  ever  became.     Though  released,  as  Anselm 

had  been,*  from  his  spintual  and  temporal  aUegianee  to 

the  English  King  and  Primate,  Eadmer  wonid  hold  his 

bishoprick  only  as  a  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Caut«r- 

bury,  iintl  as  a  suITjagan  of  the  church  of  Canterbnrj*  tlic 
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King   of  Scots   would   not  have   him.^     He  came  back  oH.xxnr. 
to  Canterbury  unconsecrated^  to  record,  among  the  mass  ?®^^ 
of  correspondence  which  he  has   preserved   to   us,  many  Canteriniry 
letters  of  his  own,  of  the  Primate,  and  of  the  two  Kings,  crated, 
touching   this   unsuccessful    attempt   to    turn   the   claim  "*'• 
of  Canterbury  to  be   the   patriarchal   see   of  all  Britain 
into  something  more  than  a  name. 

Such  are   the  chief   features,    political,   military,   and  Length, 
ecclesiastical,  of  this   long  and   memorable  reign.     Yet,  and  im- 
long  and  memorable   as   it  is,  it   is  not  marked  by  any  ^^^5]f 
specially  striking  events,  nor  can  it  be  mapped  out  into  re^ff^- 
periods  by  any  strongly  drawn  barriers.     We  pass  on  over 
the  thirty-five  years  of  Henry  in  England,  over  his  twenty- 
nine  years  in  Normandy,  and  we  are  almost  surprised  to 
find  that  the  enterprising  iEtheling  whom  the  voice  of 
England  called  to  her  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  has 
silently  changed  into  the  King  of  sixty-seven  planning 
schemes   of  continental   dominion  for   his  grandchildren. 
The  King  at  whose  power  and  prosperity  all  men  wondered 
survived   his   elder  brother,   the   captive   of  Bristol   and 
Cardifi*,  only  by  a  single  year.- 

At  the  time  of  Bobert's  death  Henry  was  in  Normandy,  Henry  in 
kept  there  by  his  plans  for  the  interests  of  his  daughter  u 33.1 135] 
and  her  children.  In  the  August  before  Robert's  death 
Henry  had  crossed  the  sea  for  the  last  time,  and  the  fact 
that  he  never  came  back  to  England,  together  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  voyage,  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.  In  popular  belief  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  marked  his  last  voyage  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lammas-tide  next  before  his  death  two  years 

'  In  Eadmer,  133,  Alexander  is  made  to  say,  **  Se  in  vita  sua  consensum 
non  pirebiturum,  ut  episcopus  Scotiae  subderetur  pontifici  Cautuarionim  ;" 
and  directly  after,  ^'contestans  regnum  Scotiie  Cantuariensi  ecclesise  nihil  sub- 
jectionis  debere,  et  ipsum  ab  ea  penitus  immuncm  factum  sibi  datum  esse.** 

'  See  above,  p.  208. 
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later.'  Signs  and  wonders  in  heaven  uul  euth  liad  indeed 
filled  no  small  part  of  tbe  annala  of  his  reign,  and  hie  but 
voyage  from  England  was  marked  by  a  sign  which  to  the 
men  of  those  times  eeemed  one  of  the  moet  feaifol  of  all. 
"  The  other  day  that  he  lay  on  sleep  ia  th«  ship,  then 
westered  the  day  over  all  lands,  and  was  the  snn  swi]k  ■■ 
it  were  three  night  old  moon,  with  stars  aboat  him  at 
mid-day.  Then  were  men  in  great  wonder  and  dread,  and 
said  that  miekle  things  should  come  thereafter."  Oar 
native  Chronicler,  who  thus  describes  a  phsenomenon  t>n 
which  we  look  with  so  little  awe,  goes  on  to  aaj,  "  so  it 
did ;  for  that  ilk  year  was  the  King  dead  the  other  dty 
after  Saint  Andrew's  mass-day  in  Nonnaody."  ■  Two  yean 
however  passed  between  the  portent  and  its  falfilment 
Henry,  anxious  to  come  back  to  England,  was  hindered 
from  60  doing  by  the  endless  quarrels  between  the  Empress 
and  the  young  Count  her  husband.  He  had  been  sick  before 
he  left  England,  and  these  troubles  seem  to  have  made  his 
sickness  worse.*  At  last,  in  the  winter  of  the  thirty-sixtb 
year  of  his  reign,  he  died — the  talk  of  Hie  time  said  that 
he  died  from  an  unwholesome  meal  on  lampreys— at  his 
favourite  bunting-seat  in  the  Forest  of  Liooa.*     His  end 
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was  all  devotion  and  something  more.     For  we  are  told  oH.xxm. 
that  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  about  the  things  of  ^Jj^ 
this  world  were  a  charge  to  all  around  him  to  keep  the  death-bed 
peace  and  to  protect  the  poor.^     He  took  care  however,  Hia  last 

.  dedaratioQ 

when  asked  about  the  succession^  to  make  a  last  declara-  on  behalf  of 
tion  in  fisivour  of  his  daughter.     To   her  personally  he  ^•^^^^ 
bequeathed  his  dominions,  without  allotting  any  crown 
matrimonial  to  her  husband  who  had  given  him  so  much 
displeasure.     King  Henry's  body,  borne  across  the  whole  Hw  burial 

at  Readiiiflr* 

breadth  of  Normandy  and  Wessex,  after  halting  for  a  while 
by  the  tomb  of  his  father^'  found  its  last  resting-place  in 
the  great  minster  which  he  had  himself  reared  at  Reading.* 
The  first  English-bom  King  of  the  new  line,  he  in  whose 
descendants  the  green  tree  was  to  return  to  its  place^  the 
King  who  had  won  Normandy  by  the  strength  of  England^ 
who  had  made  England  the  foe  of  France  aud  the  ally  of 
Germany,  was  not  to  lie  either  in  Norman  soil  or  in  any 
of  the  older  resting-places  of  the  royal  dead  of  England. 
The  King  whose  reign  marks  so  great  an  sera  in  English 
history  had  well  earned  a  last  home  to  himself,  apart  from 

to  the  same  effect.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  does  not  go  into  the  same  detail, 
but  he  dismlBseB  him  with  the  title  of  *'  rex  magnua." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  901  C.  So  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Hugh,  who  adds  the 
comment,  *'  utinam  dc  fecissent  qui  thesauros  ejus  tenebant  et  tenent.'* 
Cf.  Geeta  Stephani,  30,  where  it  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Empress  that 
■he  turned  to  her  own  purposes  what  her  father  had  left  to  pious  uses. 
The  Chronicler  (1137)  ^eems  rather  to  lay  the  blame  on  Stephen. 

'  The  details  of  the  embalming  and  burial  of  Henry,  or  rather  the 
•ereral  burials  of  the  different  parts  of  him,  may  be  studied  in  Orderic  (901 
C,  D,  where  his  body,  which  is,  first  of  all,  like  that  of  his  father,  reveren- 
tially called  "  soma,"  afterwards  links  into  "pingue  cadaver**),  in  William 
of  Malmesbuiy  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  10,  13),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  where  one  of  his  embalmers  comes  to  a  re- 
maikable  death,  with  the  comment,  **  bic  est  ultimus  e  multis  quern  rex 
Heniicus  occidit.**  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  3)  tells  the  same  story  with 
another  comment ;  *'  Sic,  cum  Helisei  mortui  corpus  vivificaverit  mortuum, 
illius  jam  mortui  corpus  mortificaverit  vivimi.** 

'  The  burial  at  Reading  is  mentioned  by  aU  our  authorities,  b^^inning 
with  the  Chronicler.  See  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  v.  413  ;  Gest.  Pont.  193  ; 
where  the  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  "pro  indictft  sibi  poenitentilk.** 
VOL.  V.  B 
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CO.  xsm.  ftU  other  Kings  before  or  after  him.  Nor  wu  it  unfit  ^t 
the  victor  of  'Hnchebru  shonld  sleep  on  >  spot  all  wlw« 
asBociationB  were  parely  English,  a  spot  which  had  won 
its  earlier  place  in  history  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Alfred.! 

§  4.     7!i«  Sei^  of  i^piat. 

1135— 1 154. 

Hdgnor        The   remaining  nineteen   yeara  of  this  period   of  oni 

ii»-™(4  history,  though  they  are  formally  marked  hy  the  name  i£ 

Utter         a  Xing,  were  in  truth  a  time  of  utter  anarchy.    ^Riey  made 

tha  tins.     ^  ^^^  ^^  which  the  effects  of  the  good  order  which  had 

been  established  by  the  strong  hand  of  Henry  were  for  a 

while  utterly  undone.     During  those  nineteen  years  thne 

could  not  really  be  said  to  be  any  settled  goremment  in 

the  land,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  them  the  Crown 

was  actually  disputed  in  anns  by  two  rivml   olaimanta. 

It  was  a  time  of  utter  wretchedness,  such  aa  we  may  safdy 

say  that  England  never  saw  before  and  never  smw  agun. 

The  first  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  cavil  wars 

of  the  days  of  John,  even  the  Danish  invaaona  tbon- 

aelvee,  could  never  have  fully  equalled  the  horron  of  a  time 
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xnan,  and  the  work  was  largely  done  by  the  hands  of  cB.xzm. 
mercenaries  who  were  strangers  to  both.    The  anarchy 
itself  thus  led  men  to  forget  older  national  enmities  in 
more  present  and  more  wearing  wrongs,  and  it  led  them 
too  to  join  as  one  people  in  welcoming  the  return  of 
order  under  a  prince  who  was  as  little  Norman  as  he  was 
English.     It  IB  in  this  reign^  if  the  word  reign  be  not 
utterly  out  of  place,  that  we  hear  the  last  &int  echoes  of 
the  time  when  England  was  inhabited  by  men  who  could 
be    pointedly   divided    into    conquerors    and    conquered. 
During  this  reign  we  hear  for  the  last  time^  from  a  very  Lart  dmn 
few  and  very  uncertain  voices,  the  word  Norman  used  to  tmotfon  of 
imply  a  distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  England.^  '*^* 
In  the  next  reign  the  distinction  is  wholly  wiped  out;  it 
survives  only  in  a  few  legal  forms  and  expressions  which 
are  fast  losing  all  practical  meaning. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  showed  Hemy's 
once  more,  but  showed  for  the  last  time,  that  arrange- ^f^jj^g^^ 
ments  made  for  the  succession  to   the  English  ^^^o^^®  f^2S;iMi 
before  its  actual  vacancy  were  of  no  force.     Henry  had 
taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the  succession 
of  his  daughter  to  his  dominions ;  but  his  schemes  were 
utterly  shattered.     Matilda  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
reigned,  and  her  son  reigned  by  virtue  of  a  later  com- 
pact.   On  the  death  of  Henry,  just  as  on  the  death  of  General 
his  &ther,  lawlessness  again  broke  forth,  and  one  special  lAwlessneBs 
form  is  said  to  have  been  a  general  raid  on  the  royal  deer-  ^^^^f^^  " 
parks^  so  that  in  a  few  days  hardly  a  beast  of  chase  was  Ravages  in 
to  be  seen  in  the  country.*    A  King  however  was  soon  '^^ 
chosen.     The  old  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  ^ 

'  This  ooroes  out  in  two  paflsages  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon^  as  when 
beghyiing  the  eighth  book  he  speaks  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  as  '*  tem- 
pus  atrodssimiun  quod  postea  per  Normannomm  rabiosas  proditiones 
ezarsit.'*  And,  in  describing  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  he  distinguishes 
**  Normanni  et  Angli,"  though  he  speaks  of  them  together  as  **  omnia 
populus  Anglorum.'* 

»  Gest.  Steph.  a.  »  See  voL  ii.  p.  368.    So  Geet,  Steph.  ^ 

R  2 
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had  been  felt  in  all  its  stmogili  between  1 
the  SODS  of  his  sister  Adela,  and  it  boand 
Bpecj'al  way  to  her  third  son  Stephen.  Tlie 
her  BOD  Theobald,  the  reigning  Conut  of  Ch. 
Blois  and  now  of  Champagne,  had  been  tl 
ground  of  Henry's  French  ware,*  and  her  yo 
who  bore  the  name  of  his  micle,  stands  forth, : 
yet  more  than  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  Abb< 
tonbury.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Legat«  of 
See.  But  Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain  by  his  urn 
Count  of  Boulogne  by  marriage  with  the  daiigj 
.last  Eustace,^  stood  highest  in  Henry's  favooi 
joyed  all  that  he  could  hope  for  short  of  the 
Brave,  generous,  popular  in  manners,  affable  : 
"  towards  men  of  all  classes,  gentle  and  merciful  i 
.  Stephen  had  much  in  him  to  win,  and  even  i 
the  general  good  will.  To  England  he  was  i 
both  by  birth   and   by  descent,  and  bis   connf 
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of  children  who  could  trace  up  their  line  to  the  ancient  cH.xxin. 

Kings  in  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  could  now  trace 

up  a  legitimate  descent  either  to  Cerdic  or  to  William. 

His  popular  qualities,  his  position  as  in  some  sort  the  male 

representative  of  the   Conqueror,   were    strengthened  in 

Normandy  by  the  old  border  hatred  to  Anjou  and  by 

a  special  dislike  to  its  present  Count.     Even  in  England 

they  outweighed  the  English  birth  of  the  Empress  and 

the  repeated  oaths  that  bad  been  sworn  to  her.     On  bis  Stephen 

uncle's  death,  Stephen  hastened  over  to  England,  and  was  k^^ 

chosen  King  with  little  opposition.    Dover  and  Canterbury 

are  said  to  have  refused  him  admission  ;^   but  London  Zeal  of 

and  Winchester  were  zealous  on  his  behalf.     The  bodynn^^i^. 

by  whom  he  was  actually  chosen  seems,  as  in  some  earlier  ^^^^  '^^ 

**  J  J  ]^g  cause. 

elections,  to  have  consisted  of  the  London  citizens  and  of 
such  other  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land  as  could  be  got 
together  at  once.*    Roger,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  He  is  sup- 
who  had  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Matilda,^  ^eBishqw 
supported  him,  and  he  had  the  zealous  help  of  his  brother  ^^^^^?^ 
at  Winchester,  to  whom  writers  on  both  sides  pointedly  say  cheater. 
that  he  owed  the  Crown.*    After  some  hesitation.  Arch-  He  is 
bishop  William  performed  the  consecrating  rite,*  and  the  ArehbiBhop 
new  King  was  generally  acknowledged.      Even   I^^^rt^^^JJ^ 
Earl  of  Gloucester  came  over  and  did  homage,®  though  a  aO)." 35- 
his  own  special  panegyrist  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  j^ij^rt 
did   so   only   on    condition    of   Stephen   keeping   all   his  ^^ 
engagements,  especially  towards  himself.^    As  regards  the  condi- 
kingdom  at  large,  those  engagements  took  the  form  of  *, 

two  successive  charters.*    The  former  is  little  more  than  a  charters. 

>  Gervafle,  X  Scriptt.  1340.    •  See  Appendix  DD.    •  See  above,  p.  103. 

*  Gest.  Steph.  5  ;  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  11. 

^  The  scruples  of  the  Archbishop  are  described  most  fully  in  the  Geeta 
Stephani,  6.  •  Gesta  Stephani,  8  ;  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14, 

^  WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14.  "  Homagium  regi  fecit  sub  conditione 
quadam,  scilicet,  quamdiu  ille  dignitatem  suam  integre  custodiret  et  sibi 
pacta  servaret." 

•  On  the  difference  between  the  two  charters  of  Stephen,  see  Stubbs, 
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OB.  xxm.  fomul  doooment  granting  again  the  good  ^M!WB,  oiutoBU,  and 

liberties  vkich  tihe  King's  men  had  enjoyed  in  tiw  dnyi  of 

hiB  ancle  King  Henry  and  in  the  more  distant  day*  of  King 

Eadward.    The  second  charter,  which  is  tu  fuller  and  goes 

for  more  into  detail,  was  pnt  forth  at  Oxford  befm  the 

nw  first  year  of  his  reign  was  ont,    Stephen  had  just  come  back 

Oxft^i.      victorious  from  driving  back  a  Scottish  invasion,*  and  he 

1136-    ^     h^  received  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent,  in  which  tiie 

di^        Pontiff,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  fiuiti  of  his  populu 

^'^^     election  and   ecclesiastical    consecratitm,  took   upon  him 

A^«^^  to  ose  expresBions  of  friendship  which  fteite  oonitmed  *a 

fVJttu»«i  further  confirming   Stephen's   right  to  tha  Crown.'     On 

l^^**  the  strength,  it  would  seem,  of  this  p^ial  aoknowledge- 

ment,  the  Bishops  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  oonditamul 

terms,  somewhat  like  that  taken  by  £arl  Bobni.     Hey 

Bwore,  it  is  eaid,  to  be  bithihl  to  Stqihoi  ao  long  as  he 

should  preserve  the  liberties  and  discipline  of  the  C^ordL* 

8ucb  a  form  of  oath,  a  form  which  we  may  be  atoe  that 

any  earlier  King  would  have  cast  aside  with  indignatioD, 

a  form  in  which  men  made  their  dnty  aa  memben  of  the 

commonwealth  conditional  on  the  obsorvation  of  tiie  vagus 

and  undefined  privileges  of  one  class,  a  form  which  mi^t 

involve  an  appeal  from  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  the 
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describes  himself  as  chosen  King  by  the  consent  of  the  oh.  zxni. 
clergy  and  people,  a  form  in  itself  constitutional  enough,  ®,|2^®^*' 
but  whidi  implies  a  slurring  over  of  that  civil  election  groanded 
of  an  English  King  which  went  before  the  ecclesiastical  eocle- 
election  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  crowning  rite.  ^^^ 
But  Stephen  goes  on  to  use  words  such  as  no  English 
King  had  ever  used  before  him.     He  records  his  consecra- 
tion by  Archbishop  William;   but^  as  if  consecration  by 
the  Patriarch  of  all  Britain  were  not  enough,  the  Primate 
is  further  described  by  the  new-&ngled  title  of  Legate 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  and,  by  a  deeper  degradation  The  confir- 
still,  the  King  stoops  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Innocent,  SI^ocmi/ 
and  kdds  as  part  of  his  claim  to  his  Crown  that  he,  the  {^|^^' 
King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  had  been  further  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom  by  Innocent,  Pontiff  of  the  holy 
Boman  see.^     William  the  Great  would  hardly  have  set  it 
forth  as  part  of  his  formal  style  that  his  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England   had  been  approved  at   Home.     But,  when  Effects  of 
William  the  Great  sought  for  an  approval  of  his  claim  siaatical 
at  Rome,  when  he  received  his  crown  at  a  solemn  festival  JJ^  ^. 
from  the  hands  of  Roman  Legates,  he  was  making  ready  the  q«^r. 
way  for  this  further  step  in  the  downward  course.     Men 
now  dared   to  imply  that  the   choice  of  a  King  of  the 
English  needed  the  confirmation  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Eighty  years    later    such    an   acknowledgement  was  to 
bear  its  fruit  in  the  vassalage  of  the  Crown  of  England 
to  the  Roman  see. 

The  charter  itself  which  is  ushered  in  with  so  strange  a 
preamble  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ecclesiastical  matters.^ 
There  are  indeed  a  few  secular  provisions.  Stephen  binds 
himself  to  observe  all  the  good  laws  and  ancient  customs, 

1  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  L  1 5.  "  Ego  Stephanos,  Dei  gratia,  assensu 
cleri  et  populi  in  regem  Anglise  electus,  et  a  domino  Willelmo  archiepisoopo 
CantuariBe  et  sancts  ecclesise  RomansB  legato  consecratus,  et  ab  Innooentio 
sanctse  Romanae  sedis  pontifice  postmodum  confirmatus.** 

*  See  Appendix  DD. 
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CB.XXIII.  and  to  root  oat  all  the  miadoings  of  his  sheriA  utd  oOwr 
Proviaim    officers.     The  forests  which  were  held  by  the  Crown  in  tlw 
fure«u.       days  of  the  two  Williams  he  will  ke^  bat  Uioae  whidi 
were  added  by  Henry  he  will  giro  ap.*     Bat  the  duef 
provisions  relate  to  the  castoms,  privil^^es,  and  poaaeniooi 
of  the  Churoh,  which  are  to  remun  as  they  were  at  the 
ProrUoDB  death  of  his  gmadfather  King  William.     He  promises  to 
new  feudal  S^^^  °P  ^^  feudal  rights  which  bad  been  bronght  in  hj 
^^       the  ingenuity  of  Randolf  Flambatd,  and  to  forbear  &od 
regvd  to    taki&g  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys  to 
men.  his  own  oBe.     And  he  promises  also  to  pat  an  md  to  a 

practice  for  which  there  was  mnch  less  to  be  said,  bot 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  teign  of  Heniy, 
namely  that  of  seizing  to  the  King's  use  the  persootl 
property  of  deceased  churchmen,  even  to  the  ptejodioe  of 
those  in  whose  favour  they  had  made  their  wills.  Stcfibra 
in  short,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  emphatically  aays,  pro- 
mised whatever  he  was  asked,*  and  the  chorchmen  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  diligent  in  asking,  llie  oomplainta  at 
Stephen's  breaches  of  all  his  engagements  are  many  and 
bitter ;  bat  even  a  writer  on  the  other  side  is  ready  to 
attribute  them  less  to  any  evil  intuition  on  Stephen's  part 
than  to  the  influence  of  bad  coansellors  and  to  the  foroe  d 
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there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  or.  xxm. 
such  a  kind  that  it  could  at  least  be  plausibly  given  out 
that  he  had  broken  it  by  accepting  the  Crown.     Stephen,  Stephen's 
and  the  whole  nobility  of  England  with  him,  had  sworn  Matilda. 
far  more  distinctly  to  receive  Matilda  as  their  sovereign  on 
the  death  of  her  father.    In  the  teeth  of  this  oath^  Stephen 
accepted  the  Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  seemingly 
with  the  general  good  will,  certainly  with  no  open  oppo- 
sition at  the  moment.   What  was  the  legal  and  moral  aspect 
of  such  an  election  on  the  part  either  of  the  electors  or  the 
elected?     Had  no  oath  on  the  other  side  ever  been  taken^  Hla  eleo- 
nothing  could  have  been  said  against  Stephen's  election,  sa^i^^e 
He  was  in  feet  the  most  obvious  choice.     Unless  the  now  ^^' 
aged  Eadgar  was  still  living,^  the  male  line  of  Cerdic  and  possible 
the  male  line  of  William  had  alike  come  to  an  end.     The  ««^<^*«»- 
King  of  Scots  might  by  the  spindle-side  be  deemed  the 
representative  of  the  old  West-Saxon  royalty,  and,  looking 
at  the  matter  with  the  experience  of  seven  hundred  years, 
we  might  think  that  no  course  could  have  been  better  than 
to  unite  the  whole  island  under  one  rule,  and  that   the 
rule  of  such  a  prince  as  David.     But   we  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  choice  would  have  been  altogether  unaccept- 
able to  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  whether  of  Old- 
English   or  of  Norman  descent.     Of  the  descendants  of  Theobald, 
the   Conqueror    by  the    female    line,   by    far    the    most 
promising,  in  his  personal  qualities,  was  Stephen^s  elder 
brother,  Theobald   of  Champagne,  a    son   worthy  of  his 
mother,  and  in  every  respect  one   of  the  best  princes 
of  his  age.     But  Theobald  must  have  seemed  a  stranger 
in    Normandy,    and    yet    more    so    in    England,    while 
Stephen,   the  favourite   nephew   of  his   uncle,    was  well 
known  and   beloved   in   both   countries.     Stephen's  con- 
tinental principality,   the   county  of  Boulogne,  was   one 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  767. 
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cu.  xiui.  which  had  already  been  connected  with  England  ia  ' 
wajs  than  fue.  One  of  Stephen's  predeceseois  tad,  I 
ever  unwisely,  Wen  called  over  to  England  by  the  vtu 
at  least  a  f>art  of  the  Eog-lish  people,'  and  men  may 
thought,  in  the  days  of  the  Erst  as  well  as  of  the  last  II' 
that  such  a  taading-place  on  the  mainland  might  ni 

RibcTt  an  useless  possession  for  an  English  King.  A  hui 
i  can  well  believe  that  the  national  i 
in  Normandy  at  least  if  not  in  England,  woold 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  I 
a  son  so  well  beloved  of  his  father  and  in  many  res 
80  worthy  to  reign.  Earl  Robert,  at  once  soldier 
scholar,'  might,  if  personal  qnalities  alone  had  been  1( 
to,  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  David  an<^ 
above  Stephen.  But  the  days  had  passed  when  e 
Englishmen  or  Normans  were  likely  to  choose  a  sovei 
who  was  not  of  legitimate  birth.  Robert  was  the 
kuowlodgeJ  son  of  his  father;  as  a  King's  son.  he 
held  to  he  first  among  the  nobles  of  the  land  ;'  but  it 
not  seem  that  any  voice  was  openly  raised  for  besto 
on  him  cither  the  kingly  crown  or  the  ducal  coronet, 
hear  only  a  vague  rumout  that  there  were  some  who 
gestcd  to  him  to  put  forward  his  own  pretension,  bnt 
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which  be  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  land  were  bound  OH.xzin. 
to  receive  Matilda  as  the  successor  of  her  &ther.     His  Alleged 

invnlidity 

partisans  alleged^  when  Archbishop  William  hesitated  to  of  the  oath 

crown  him,  that  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  was  a*^^"*""*" 

constrained  oath,   extorted  bj  a  will  which  they  dared 

not   resist,   and    that   such    an    oath  was  not    binding. 

A  more  daring  party,  among  them  Hugh  the  Bigod  of  Hemyg 

...    alleged 

Norfolk,   took   on   themselves   to    say,   with   very   little  change  of 
likelihood  of  truth,  that  the  late  King  had  changed  his  P'*'^^***®'    ' 
mind  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  made  his  last  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  his  nephew  and  not  of  his  daughter.^ 
In  later  years  the  same  arguments  seem  to  have  been 
brought  up  again  and  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a  new  Alle^ 
one.     The  legitimacy  of  the  Empress's  birth  was  called  in  uu^  of 
question,  on  the  gpround  of  the  old  tale  which  Anselm  ^^^»^' 
had  cast  aside   by  a  formal  judgement,   the   tale   that 
her   mother   Eadgyth  or  Matilda   had   been  a  professed 
nun  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.^     The  cause  of  Stephen  Bialike  to 
was  however    less    powerfully   helped  by  any   of   these 
technical  objections  than  by  the  general   dislike  of  both 
Normans  and  English  to  the  Angevin  husband  of  Matilda, 
stranger   as   he   was   to  all   of  them.^     The   election    of  Validitjr  of 
Stephen  was  doubtless  a  lawful  one;   the  moral  guilt  of  election. 
Stephen  and   those   who  broke    their    oaths  along  with 
him  may  be  left  to  casuists.     Their  oaths  at  least  could 
hardly  be  binding  on  the  citizens  of  London  and  Win- 
chester, who  freely  exercised  their  ancient  right  of  sharing 
in  the  choice  of  the  King  who  should   reign  over  them. 
If  any  one  had  a  right  to  complain,  it  was  the  men  of  Position  of 
the  North,  who  could  hardly  have  had  any  share  in  the  England. 

*  See  Appendix  DD. 

*  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  See  the  Continuation  of  Florence,  vol.  i.  p.  276  of  Thorpe's  edition ; 
"  Volente  igitur  G.  comite  cum  uxore  sua,  quae  hseres  erat,  in  regnum  sue- 
cedere,  juramenti  sui  male  recordantes,  regem  eimi  suscipere  noluerunt, 
dicentes,  '  alienigena  non  regnabit  super  nos.' 


> »» 
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feeling  ; 
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action  of  the  men  of  London.  But  this  vaa  eqinlly  true 
of  almost  every  election  both  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest,' and  the  northern  part  of  England  waa,  as  it  tamed 
out,  the  part  in  which  Stephen's  govemment  met  with  tbe 
least  practical  opposition.  In  short,  Stephen  may  stand 
coDdcmned  as  an  oath-breaker ;  but  he  was  no  osarper,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  vulgarly  used.  In  thii 
ease,  exactly  as  in  the  caee  of  Harold,  we  find  the  art 
looked  on  in  difleront  ways  in  his  own  generation  and  in 
that  which  followed  it.  The  writers  of  his  own  time  are 
loud  in  condemnation  of  his  peijnry,  bnt  it  ia  only  ot  hit 
peijiiry  that  they  speak.  In  a  later  stage,  when  the  ion  of 
his  rival  was  firm  on  the  throne,  the  doctrine  of  femak 
succession  took  root  under  a.  King  who  by  the  qiindle- 
aide  sprang  from  both  William  and  Cerdic,  bnt  who  hf 
the  spear-sidc  had  nothing  to  do  wil^  either.  Tbea 
it  was  that  men  began  to  find  oat  that  Stephen  hid 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  breaking  bis  oath,  bnt  also 
of  defrauding  the  heir  to  the  Crown  of  her  lawliil 
right.* 

But,  if  the  choice  of  Stephen  was  a  lawfnl  one,  if  it  wai, 
as  things  then  stood,  a  natural  one,  it  coald  not  be  aaid  to 
be  a  wise  one  in  itself.     Stephen  was  a  more  amiable  nun. 
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WB8  blameworthy  in  him^  had  done  justice;  that  is,  he  oh.xxui. 
had  kept  a  strong  hand  on  evil-doers  great  and  small,  F^*'*^ 
and  under  him  the  land  had  had  peace.     Stephen  is  not  Henry  and 
personally  charged  with  anything  like  the  evil  deeds  of 
his  uncle;    but  under  him  the  reign  of  law  came  to  an 
end.    A  few  occasional  acts  of  vigour^  one  might  rather 
say,  of  violence,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  regular, 
if  stem,  administration  of  Henry.     What  Henry  began 
he  commonly  finished ;    of  Stephen  it  was  specially  re- 
marked that  his  grand  beginnings  for  the  most  part  led 
to   very   small  endings.^     It  would  seem  that  a    false  Stephen's 
estimate  of  Stephen's  character  had  been  formed  during  mistaken 
Henry's  lifetime.     In  Normandy  at  least,  the  Chronicler  ^^  ^^ 

•^  J  ^  oontem- 

emphatically  says^  *'  They  weened  that  he  should  be  all  poraries. 
so  as  his  eme  was."  ^  Men  thought  that  a  man  who  was 
personally  brave,  generous,  kind  and  condescending  to  all 
classes,  would  be  sure  to  make  a  good  Kiug.  They 
thought  that  his  rule  would  be  lighter,  that  his  demands 
on  their  purses  would  be  smaller,  than  those  of  Henry 
had  been.  They  were  indeed  deceived.  Instead  of  the 
yoke  of  one  master,  they  were  left  to  the  goads  of  a 
thousand.  Instead  of  the  regular  exactions  of  a  single 
King,  they  were  left  to  the  endless  robberies  of  every 
turbulent  baron  in  the  land.  Henry  was  before  all  things 
a  King  ;  he  was  always  a  statesman  ;  he  was,  when  need 
called  for  it,  a  soldier.  Stephen  was  neither  a  statesman 
nor,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  soldier.  He  was  always  a 
gallant  knight  and  a  courteous  gentleman,  but  a  King 
never. 

The   native  Chronicler  sets  down  the  whole  nineteen  Wretched- 
ness of 

aniAbilem  se  exhibebat,  metuens  sibi  qaod  r^^um  injuste  pneoccupaverat. 
Semper  autem  vulpes  latebat  sub  pectore/' 

^  Gervaae  (X  Scriptt.  1 370)  remarks  that  "  Mob  erat  regis  multa  strenuiter 
incipere,  pauca  Uudabiliter  finire/*    Ct  Hen.  Hunt.  226  6. 

«  Chron.  Petrib.  1137. 
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Tcsn  ijoias  which  Stephea  bdd  dw  kii^r  title  ■  ant 

tia^  of  taardij  ukd  evil  of  rvmr  kiod.     Trt  em  tboe 

wiftehed  Tcsn  admit  cf  soiDe  distinrtifms  for  the  brtttr 

snd  fi:-?  toe  v-'-m  biiBUB  one  part  <^  thnn  and  amtha. 

The  wb---le  time  ■»  one  of  nnfbsioD  and  lawleamai  i> 

c^'iEfared  tritfa   the  rale  <^  Heniy,  but   the  w<»rt  nih 

did  Dot   at   fii^t  bnal   forth  in  all  Aar   Hdngm,     For 

'jf  k^^ud/  c^Tcnl  Tcmn  »t  the  b^iinning  of  his  >«ga  Stephoi  find 

^**^  in  (y>in[«ntiT«  p«ace ;  that  is  to  car,  be  had  to  dal  witli 

nothing  «or»  than   isolated  iTTolta  of  his    haroBi  md 

Tie  S«>tn5h    israsioDS  —  growing    into    conqnests  —  rf  Uie 

^^f^       X«rth*n»  shires.     These  were  borthena  eafiOy  to  be  ham 

as  compared  with  the  general  break-up  ot  aocietf  which 

followed  the  open  assertion  of  the  rights  of  tbe  l&npneB. 

The  men  who  won  the  fight  at  Northallerton,  the  fight 

of  the  Standard,   were  engaged   in   a   national    war  in 

which  tbev*  hare  oar  ^ympathj  as  moch  as  tbe  laea  who 

The  dti]     fought  at  Bmnanbiirh  or  at  Flodden.     Bot  we  ««  hare 

no   Evmpathy   for   either   side   in   tbe   dvil    war  whieb 

followed.     No  doubt  there  were  in  botii  annies  men  who 

Attwli-      fougfat   for  Stephen  or   for  Matilda  out  oi  conacienlaoiB 

Heurj't      loyaitr  to   one   side  or  the  other.     llieTe  is  something 

j^tii^     speciallv  pleasing  in  the  faithful  attadimmt  c^  the  bou 
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which  his  enemies  presently  made  ten  times  worse.    We  oh.  xuru 
may  therefore  so  £skr  take  the  side  of  Stephen  as  to  eon-  Nothing 
denm  the  attempt  to  displace  him  in  favour  of  Matilda ;  betweoT 
but,  when  the  war  had  once  broken  out,  there  was  nothings  PJ***©"  ^ 

the  war 

to  choose  between  one  side  and  the  other.  Neither  the  itself. 
Kin^  nor  Earl  Robert  can  be  personally  charged  with  any 
acts  of  cruelty  g^ing  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of 
warfisire  in  those  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
not — Stephen  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  could  not — 
binder  those  frightful  doings  of  their  followers  which 
make  these  nineteen  years  stand  out  by  themselves  with- 
out a  parallel  in  our  history.  In  truth  their  followers 
were  followers  only  in  name.  Men  professed  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  King  or  for  the  Empress,  while  what  they 
really  sought  for  was  unrestrained  licence  of  evil  doing.^ 
Stephen  also  lies  specially  open  to  the  charge,  though  IlBeofmer- 
no  doubt  all  the  leaders  on  either  side  were  open 
to  it  also,  of  fighting  his  battles  with  mercenaries  of  all 
kinds.  The  land  was  overrun  by  strangers,  specially 
Bretons  and  Flemings,  among  whom  one  favourite  leader 
of  Stephen,  William  of  Ypres,  has  made  himself  a  name 
in  the  history  of  the  time.^  The  presence  of  these  men 
was  at  the  time  an  unmixed  evil,  and  they  drew  on 
themselves  the  common  hatred  of  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom;  but  they  may  incidentally  have  had  their 
share  also  in  bringing  natives  of  the  soil  of  all  classes 

*  So  WiUiam  of  Mahnesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  iii.  50)  says  of  most  of  the 
Eark  of  the  time,  "  Erant  juvenes  et  levee,  et  qui  mallent  equitationum 
diacursuB  quam  pacem.'*  *'  Equitatio  '*  here  has  the  meaning  which  is  borne 
in  a  more  technical  way  by  ''  caballlcatio.** 

'  The  coming  of  these  strangers  and  their  doings  are  set  forth  in  Oest. 
Steph.  97 ;  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14,  ii.  34.  He  says  that  there  were 
joined  to  them  "  non  solum  advense,  sed  etiam  indigense  milites,  qui  pactm 
regis  HenriH  oderant,  quod  sub  ea  tenui  victu  vitam  transigebant." 
William  of  Ypres  often  appears  in  the  history,  as  Hist.  Nov.  i.  1 7 ;  Ord.  Vit. 
916  C  ;  John  Hex.  370.  His  earldom  is  doubtful.  See  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist.  L  363. 


6  THB  NOEUAH  KINGS  DT  ENOLAVD. 

I.  zzui.  together  in  <fM  oommon  loathing  for  the  totagtax.  Tlk 
goes  on  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war.  At  iut, 
partly  throagh  mere  exhaustion,  partly  thnmgfa  Ute 
death  of  Earl  Robert,  the  war  slackened  on  the  aide  of 
Matilda,  and  the  last  few  years  of  St^heu  were,  like 
the  first,  a  time  of  comparative  quiet.  Then  oame  tbe 
compromise  by  which  peace  was  at  once  restored,  ud 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  second  Henry  to  do  orer 
again  the  work  of  the  first.  Then  at  last  Stephoi  vw 
King.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  probably  been  no 
moment  of  his  nominal  reign  at  which  he  had  bem  ii 
full  possession  of  the  royal  authority  in  every  part  of  Uw 
kingdom. 


The  reign  or  anarchy  of  Stephen  thns  falls  natoiallj 
°,  into  three  periods.  There  is,  first,  the  time  of  the  Scottisli 
war  and  of  isolated  revolts;  secondly,  the  time  of  tiie 
jg.  general  civil  war,  from  the  landing  of  M^atilda;  thiidlf, 
the  time  of  comparative  peace,  af^r  the  death  of  Bx^yai 
and  withdrawal  of  Matilda,  taking  in  the  deaUa^  betwooi 
'54'  Henry  and  St«pben  and  the  final  settlement.  And  in  this 
case,  as  the  relations  with  Scotland  are  now  of  speciil 
importance,  and  as  they  have  not  much  connexion  with 
the   events   of  the    second  period,  it   may  be    better  to 


Stephn: 

Ftnt. 
ujS-i: 
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hther^  he  encouraged  the  presence   in  his   kingdom   of  oa  xzni. 

aetUers  from   England,   both   of  Norman   and    of  Old- 

Sngliah  blood.      His  praises  as  a  man  and  as  a  King, 

18  a  pattern  of  every  Christian  and   princely  virtue^  are 

ioadly  sung  by  writers  both  in  England  and  in  his  own 

kingdom.^    We  have  seen  him  zealous  for  the  succession 

of  his  Imperial  niece,  and  as  more  than  once  acting  as 

her  counsellor.^    The  election  of  Stephen,  to  the  prejudice 

of  claims  for  which  he  was  so  zealous  and  to  which  he 

had  been  the  first  to  swear,  supplied  David  with  causes  or 

^cxcoses  for    breaking  the  peace  which   had   now  lasted 

^)r  so  many  years  between  England  and  Scotland.      He 

now  undisputed  master  of  his  own  kingdom,  having 


^ut  down  a  revolt  of  the  hostile  house  of  Moray.     That  Kevolt  in 
^>evolt  has  been  thought  worthy  of   record   in  a  frag-  m^ged  bj 
^nmtary  notice  in  one  of  our  national  Chronicles,  and  the  ^^f 
xnan  who  quelled  it  was  of  English  birth.    He  was  Eadward  Siward. 
"t^he  son  of  Siward,  seemingly  that  Siward  Baru  who  had 
shared  in  Hereward's  warfare  at  Ely,  and  who  had  been  set 
fee  from  his  bonds  for  one  moment  by  the  dying  bidding 
<rf  the  Conqueror.^     Thus   strengthened,  David   deemed 
Wmself  fully  a  match  for  a  King  who  was  sure  to  reign 
^ver  a  divided  kingdom.      Stephen  was    hardly  on    his 
^Jiione  before   the   King   of  Scots,  stirred  up,  it  is  said, 

*  The  great  panegyric  of  David  \b  that  given  of  him  by  i^i^theh-ed  in  his 

•^  to  Duke  Henry  (X  Scriptt.  347).    See  also  pp.  346,  368.    Compare 

^^  John  of  Hexham,  181 ;  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228,  v.  400 ;  while  even  Serlo 

^'^  Scriptt.  331)  makes  it  his  business  to  explain  that  it  was  not  through 

^^^^^»wdioe  that  David  fled  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  ; 

*'  Et  tunc  qnamvis  Martis  dextram  non  fugit  ut  timidus, 
Sed  cum  hoetes  prsevalerent  vitavit  ut  providus." 
^^dttB  of  course  (v.  31,  35)  has  much  to  say  in  honour  of  "generis  sui 
H>Wdor  David." 

^  See  above,  pp.  202,  206. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  11 30.    See  Orderic,  702  D,  703  A  for  "Eduardua  Siuuardi 
^^in,  qui  sub  Eduardo  rege  tribunus  Merciorum  fuit,  princeps  militise  et 
^^^^nsobiiuus  David  regis."    See  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings, 
^  X89,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  71a 

TOL.  V.  S 
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David 


D..-id  »-> 


.  by  a  letter  from  his  niece,   had  entered    England  undo- 
oorer  of  asserting  her  rights.^     lie  took  nil  the  northm 

n  fortresses,  the  new  stronghold  of  Carlisle  among  them; 
Baniborough  alone  stood  out.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
took  oaths  and  hoetnges  in  the  name  of  the  Empress.' 
The  news  of  this  inroad  reaefaed  Stephen  at  Oxfoid,  i 
where  he  had  just  pnt  forth  his  second  charter.^  He  at 
onee  marched  northward  with  all  speed  ;*  be  found  Dind 
preparing  for  an  attack  on  Durham ;  **  hat  no  ntilitaiy 
operations  followed.  The  two  Kings  agreed  on  terms  of 
peace.  The  rights  of  Matilda  seem  to  have  been  t<l^ 
gotten.  David  perhaps  remembered  that  Stephen's  own 
Matilda  stood  to  him  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred, 
and  th.it,  special  promisoE  apart,  he  was  in  no  way  callfd 
on  to  exalt  the  daughter  and  grandchildreQ  of  one  sista 
at  the  expenae  of  tbe  daughter  and  grandchildren  of 
another."  Nothing  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  Emprea 
or  her  sons  ;  but  David  seems  to  have  thought  hitnadf 
clear  from  all  guilt  of  perjury,  because  he  himself  either 
declined  or  was  not  asked  to  do  any  personal  homage  to 
Stephen.'     But  he  did  not  scruple  to  treat  with  Stephen 

■  So  the  Kitkot  of  the  Geata  (34.  3$\  "lio  tells  at  itaw  Darid  *u 
"telo  jusliliv  miccensiu."     Beary  of    Hnatingdon  (ml    tekee  asotheT 
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as  sovereign  of  England,  to  restore  to  him  part  of  the  ch.xziii. 
conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  name  of  his  niece, 
and  to  accept  a  gprant  of  another  part,  if  not  in  his  own 
name,  yet  in  that  of  his  son.    The  Northnmbrian  fortresses  CarliBleand 
were  given  back  to  Stephen^  but  the  new  possession  of  ii^doeded 
[England,  won  by  Rufus  and  strengthened  by  Henry,  was  *®  ^^i^- 
again   separated  from  the  immediate  allegiance  of  the 
English  Crown.     Henry,  the  son  of  King  David,  was  Henry  Bon 
also  the  son  of  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Waltheof.     In^oeiyQetha 
that  character  he  was  now  held  to  have  the  same  vague  ^^^^  ^ 
claim  to  the  earldoms  of  his  grandfather  which  had  been  don,  and  a 
pat  forth  on  behalf  of  Gospatric  as  the  descendant  through  promise  of 
his  mother  of  the  elder  line  of  Northumbrian  Earls.^    The  ^^^' 
hereditary  doctrine,  the  doctrines  of  representation  and  Growth  of 
female  succession,  had  so  far  grown  that,  as  men  were  ^^^^  ^ 
beginning  to  think  that  a  woman  might  herself  fill  the  ffP^'eaenta- 
hig^est  office  of  all,  so  it  was  now  deemed  that,  though  a  female  suc- 
i^oman  could  not  in  her  person  hold  the  temporal  office 
next  in  rank,  she  might  hand  on  a  claim  to  it  to  her 
husband  or  her  son.   As  the  son  of  Matilda,  Henry  received 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  his  father  himself  had 
held  ;  ^  he  did  not  receive  his  grandfather's  other  earldom 
of  Northampton,  but,  perhaps  as  a  substitute,  he  received  a 
g^nt  of  Doncaster,  a  place  over  which  Earl  Tostig,  and 
therefore  most  likely  Earl  Waltheof,   had   held   rights.* 

Walter  of  Hemingbnigli,  i.  57;  "Rex  David  homo  p^ia  Stephani  non 
est  effectufl,  quia  de  laicis  primus  juravit  fidelitatem  ipse  David  filise  regis 
Henrici,  scilicet  nepti  suse,  de  Anglia  ei  manutenenda  post  mortem  regis 
Henrici." 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  1 54. 

'  On  David^g  possession  of  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 
■ee  Orderic,  70a  C.  The  grant  to  Henry  in  Richard  of  Hexham  (312)  is 
"  dedit  Rex  illi  ctmi  consulatu  patris  sui,  Huntadun,  Carlel,  et  Donacastram 
cimi  omnibus  quae  ad  ea  pertinent/* 

'  In  Domesday  (307  b)  Tostig  appears  as  having  a  **  soca*'  in  Doncaster ; 
but  he  was  not  the  only  lord,  as  another  "  soca  "  there  belonged  to  Wulfsige 
and  Archill. 

S  2 


2tiO  THE  NOBHAH   EIHOS  IN  BHOLAHD. 

OH.  XXIII.  And  it  is  Miiil,  tlioagh  niih  less  certtantj,  that  he  sla 

received  a  promise  that,  if  the  King  of  the  Engli^  BkonU 

ever  feel  inclined  to  make  a  grant  to  any  one  of  Uie  North- 

humbrian  oarldoni,  he  should  first  cause  the  dainu  of  Eail 

HarecdvM  Henry  to  be  fully  and  fairly  heard  in  his  conrt.^     In  anj 

i,etUni].      c»s(y,  tlic  grant  was  actually  made  to  him  at  a  later  lim^ 


and  H«nry  became  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  the  n 

sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  always  nsed,  the  hud 

He  ia  in-     between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne.*     In  bis  other  chaiacta 

hig  Fktlwr    *^^  ^^^  '^^  ^'°g  I^Avid,  he  received  tlie  immediate  poBOGniion 

m^^    of  Carlitslc  and  Cumberland,  and  Bishop  .£thetwnlf  bad  to 

Cumbei^     transfer  bis  temporal  allegiance  to  a  lord  who  onited  the 

blood  of  Wcst-Saxon  Kings  and  of  Northombrian  Eatk 

King  Stephen's  new  vassal  presently  went  with  his  lord 

into  England  to  take  possession  d  the  fiefs  whidi  he  had 

just  received  within  the  kingdom. 

Importance      These  grauts  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 

(ranuT      volume,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  endlen  wars  and 

(ightings  of  this  time,   more   important   even    than   ths 

Battle  of  the  Standard  itself.     They  look  back  into  the 

past,  and  they  look  onward  into  the  future.     The  earldom 

of  Huntingdon  was  of  no  great  moment ;  lying,  as  it  doe^ 

in  the  midst  of  the  English  kingdom,  its  lord  would  always 
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kingdom  of  England.     It  is  the  counterpart  and  the  com-  ch.  xxiii. 
plement  of  the  earlier  errants  of  the  elder  Cumberland  in  ^^^<«y 

*  o  ^  between 

the  days  of  Eadmund  the  Magnificent  and  of  Lothian  in  these 
the  days  of  Eadgar  or  of  Cnut.^     In  each  case  the  Cum«  the  earlier 
brian  grant  comes  first,   and   the    Northumbrian   grant  §^,^1^; 
follows    it.     Cumbrian    geography   is    one   of   the   most^it^»»d 

.  .  ,     Lothian. 

mysterious  of  subjects,  and  it  may  be  discreet  to  abstain  -^^^^^^  ^f 
from   searching  over  narrowly   into  the   exact   relations  Cumber- 

^    .  "^  land 

between  the  territory  which  was  now  granted  to  Henry 
and  the  territory  which  had  been  in  the  old  time  granted 
to  Malcolm.  The  later  grant  most  likely  took  in  a  part 
only  of  the  earlier.  But  at  any  rate  the  Cumberland  of 
the  tenth  century  and  the  Cumberland  of  the  twelfth  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  King 
on  that  side  of  the  island.  In  both  cases  he  advanced  his 
south-western  frontier,  under  the  form  of  receiving  a  fief 
— we  may  apply  the  word  even  to  the  earlier  case — at  the 
hands  of  the  English  King.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
this  ancient  grant,  and  the  long  possession  of  an  appanage 
in  those  regions  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  Crown, 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  David  when  he  made  the  inves- 
titure of  his  son  with  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  With  regard  to  Northumberland  the 
case  is  still  clearer.  Here  were  no  ancient  claims  to  press 
or  to  mystify,  but,  as  Scotland  had  got  half  Bemicia  by 
the  elder  cession,  so  she  now  got  the  rest  by  the  later  one. 
In  the  Cumbrian  cession,  old  and  new,  the  English  King 
granted  a  recent  conquest,  one  which  in  the  earlier  case 
was  very  recent  indeed.     In  the  Northumbrian  cession,  old  Effect 

^_  Or  these 

and  new,  he  lopped  ofi*  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  grants  on 
kingdom.     It  is  plain  that  the   efiects  of  these   farther  ^^^^/^ 
grants,  each  lying  geographically  in  advance  of  one  of  fiTa^ted. 
the  elder  grants,  must  have  done  much  practically  to  in- 
corporate  the   older   grants  with  the  Scottish   kingdom. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  136,  138,  610. 
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tn.  As  long  as  Cumberland  and  NorUunabeiUnd  wots  lield  hj 
the  King  of  Scots  and  his  eon,  Lothian  and  the  Scotliib 
Strathclydc  were  no  longer  the  border  poaseamons  of  Soot- 
land  towards  England.  The  new  fiefs  stepped  into  the 
position  which  the  elder  fieft  had  fonuerly  held.  Nov 
that  those  elder  fiefs  had  other  lands  in  advuice  of  them  is 
the  direction  of  England,  men  b^an  to  look  on  Lothian 
and  Scottish  Strathclyde  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
laud,'  while  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  took  tlie 
place  which  had  been  held  by  Lothian  and  Scottish  Stnth- 

lear-  clyde.  The  Scottish  possession  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  did  not  last  long ;  bat  it  seems  to  faaTS  lasted 

'  ^long  enough  to  help  to  bring  about  this  lesolt,*  a  lenilt 

1  the  importance  of  which  was  shown  when  the  great  ooa- 
troversy  came  on  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Fint.  Bj 
that  time  it  had  been  nearly  forgotten  on  both  aides  that 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  nnd  Lothian  had  anciently  stood 
in  three  distinct  relations  of  dependence  to  the  Engtiih 
Crown.  The  question  was  aigned  as  one  of  the  depmd- 
eoee  or  indepondence  of  the  whole  fonned  by  thoee  three.' 
Thb  confusion  cannot  fail  to  have  been  strongly  promoted 
by  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Scots  hdd,  or  elaimed  to  bdd, 
these  new  territories  in  advance  of  the  old  onea.     Hm 
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they  kept  it  on  Lothian  and  Northern  Strathclyde,  a  de-  oh.  xxin. 
scendant  of  the  Anglian  fbonders  of  Bamborough,  nay,  a 
descendant  of  the  Saxons  brought  from  the  South  to  till 
the  wasted  binds  of  Cumberland,  would  now  be  naturally 
spoken  of  as  a  Scot,  just  as  we  freely  apply  the  Scottish 
name  to  an  inhabitant  of  British  Dunbarton  or  of  English 
Haddington. 

I  have  grouped  both  the  grants  to  Henry  of  Scotland 
together,  because  they  form  parts  of  one  whole,  with  refer- 
ence to  events  which  happened  long  before  and  long  after. 
But  the  grant  of  Cumberland  and  the  grant  of  Northum- 
berland were  separated  by  a  space  of  several  years  and  by 
important  events,  by  war&re  in  which  the  Scottish  King' 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  but  was  successful  in  the 
war.     A  squabble  about  precedence  at  the  English  court  Renewed 
led  to  an  almost  immediate  breach  of  the  good  understand-  between 
ing  between  David  and  Stephen.^     And  a  not  unnatural  ^^^^DTviJ 
advatitage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Scottish  King  to  with- 
draw his  son's  homage.    The  next  year  war  was  threatened;  Truce*. 
but  a  short  truce  was  agreed  on,  and,  as  soon  as  the  truce 
was  expired,   David  again  threatened  war  unless  North- 
humberland  was  granted  to  his  son.^    When  this  was  re-  David 
fused,  that  great  invasion  came  which  was  marked  by  such  England; 
pitiless  havoc  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  their  first  victory  ^^^ 
at  Clitheroe,^  and  by  their  great  defeat  near  Northallerton  Standard. 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.     Gathered  around  the  con- 
secrated standard^  under  the  banners  of  the  local  saints, 
the  banners  not  only  of  Saint  Peter  of  York,  but  of  the 
holy  men  of  English  blood,  John  of  Beverley  and  Wilfrith 

*  Cf.  the  Chronicle,  1 135.  with  Richard  of  Hexham,  313,  John,  258. 
The  Melroee  Chronicler  (1137)  makes  Aixshbishop  Thurstan  obtain  a 
respite. 

'  Richard,  315  ;  John,  259. 

*  John,  261.  The  battle  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Galloway  men  in 
i£thelred,  342. 
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of  Ripon,'  the  men  of  Northern  England,  atined  np  by  their 
Archbishop,'  beat  back  the  motley  host  of  the  mTxden. 
The  glory  of  victory  felt  to  England,  but  its  substantial 
gain  fell  to  Scotland.  When,  througfa  Stephen's  Qneea 
Matilda,'  peace  was  made  in  the  ye&r  after  the  battle,  all 
North  umbcrland,  except  the  fortresses  of  Newcastle  and 
Bamborough  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  chnrches  of 
York  and  Durham,  were  granted  as  an  earldom  to  her 
cousin  Henry,*  Honry  received  the  homage  of  the  ceded 
lands,  plcnlging  to  observe  within  his  new  dominions  tbc 
laws  of  King  Henry  his  uncle.'  The  names  of  the  hovtagM 
who  were  given  on  the  Scottish  side  are  a  g<ood  comment 
on  the  mixed  population  of  the  northern  kingdom.  IV 
hostages  were  to  be  the  sons  of  five  earls  of  Scotland.  Ttro 
of  them  bear  Celtic  names  which  seem  to  have  puzzled  tlw 
English  historian.  Another  was  the  son  of  an  Eari  Fergas, 
but  the  other  two  severally  represent  the  Norman  and  the 
genuine  English  settlers  in  Scotland.  One  was  the  aoa 
of  Hugh  of  Morville ;  another  was  a  son  of  the  yonaget 
Earl  Gospatric.  This  is  perhaps  his  natural  son  Eadgv, 
who  stands  charged,  with  two  other  comrades  of  Eng^ 
lish  descent,  with  sacrilegious  incursions  on  the  lands 
of  the   church  of  Hexham.'     The  fie&  now  granted  le- 
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mained  in  Scottish  possession  during  the  rest  of  Stephen's  0H.zxni. 
time.     We  find  Earl  Henry  taking  his  place  at  the  Eng-  Disputes 
lish  conrtj  though  still  exposed  to  insult  on  the  part  of  Henry  and 
Kandolf  Earl  of  Chester,  his  rival  for  the  possession  of  ^^^ 
Cumberland.'     King  David  also  himself  appears  more  than  Chester, 
once  in  England  in  the  train  of  his  niece  the  Empress.'     It  g^pport, 
was  not  till  England  was  ruled  by  another  Henry  who^**]^***"^ 
rivalled  the  vigour  of  the  first  that  her  northern  border 
ag^in  became  what  it  had  been  in  his  day. 

I  have  passed  hurriedly  over  the  great  Battle  of  the  ChanMster 
Standard  as  simply  one  event  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Battle 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland.     It  had,  as  we  o!^S„^ 
have  seen,  but  little  practical  effect  on  the  objects  of  the  August  aa, 
war.     Yet  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  age.     It  is  one  of  two 
or  three  great  actions  in  the  open  field  in  a  time  when  we 
hear  much  more  of  sieges  and  skirmishes  than  of  pitched 
battles.     And  it  is  an  action  in  which,  as  at  Tinchebrai, 
though    the   chiefs  are  Norman,  the  tactics  are  English. 
When  the  time  for   fighting  comes,  the   horsemen,  like 
Brihtnoth   or  Harold,  get   down   from   their  steeds   and 
fight  on  foot.'     It  is  full  of  striking  incidents,  and  it  is 

^  See  the  Btory  in  John  of  Hexham,  a68.  The  King  and  Queen  act  as 
Henry's  friends. 

'  Will  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  48,  50. 

'  This  fact  is  marked  in  aU  the  accounts  of  the  battle  except  in  that  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  Continuator  of  Florence,  11 38,  speaks  of 
"  R^ii  baronet  cum  militibus  progressi,  qui  omnes  de  equis  suis  descen- 
derant ;  *'  and  directly  after,  **  Nostri  pedites  erant,  et  omnes  equos  suos 
longius  abduci  fecerant.'*  The  Northern  writers  say  the  same,  and  give 
the  ancient  reason,  ^thelred,  34a  ;  '*  Ut  spee  fugss  cunctis  penitus  tol- 
leretor,  equof  onmes  longius  amoventes  pedestri  more  congredi  decreverunt, 
aut  mori  aut  vincere  cupientes.'*  John  of  Hexham,  a62 ;  **  Universus 
exercitus  circa  Standard  convenit,  ne  quis  de  fuga  prsesumeret,  equis  procul 
amotis ;  omnes  autem  mori  aut  vincere  pro  patria  unanimiter  decementes.^' 
From  the  older  writer  Richard  however  it  appears  that  some  still  kept  their 
horses;  "Maxima  pars  equitmn  equis  rdictis  fiunt  pedites.**  Directly 
afterwards  he  speaks  of  "equestris  cohors.**^  The  mounted  part  of  the 
Scots,  that  is,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  English  and  ^oTmsoi. 
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CTLzuu.  uAA  OS  It  gnat  length  bj  mwe  tJun  tme  writer.'    Fut 

oor  psTpoae  it  i£  less  importuit  to  dwell  on  it  ■■  •  mflituj 

exploit  than  ae  a  witness  to  seTeral  points  of  importance  in 

Urt  iffiMi  the  histoiT  of  the  fusion  of  noes.   It  is  the  last  tame  whta, 

fcJh^r**"  in  an  hanngoe  addressed  to  an  anny  which  is  described  u 

En^ligb,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Norman  feelings  and  to  the 

pride  of  Norman  exfJoits.*    This  fact  is  eqnallj  to  )x 

notic-ed,  wbetlier  we  believe  the  speech  to  be  remllj  genoine, 

or  wbetht^r  the  historian,  after  the  manner  of  historians  to 

such  ca^ee,  has  himself  ocmipoeed  such  a  qpeech  as  vu 

deemed  to  be  in  character  wiUi  the  speaker.   Sooh  an  ^pesl, 

addresstil  to  an  army  of  which  a  great  numerical  majoiitj 

must  have  been  English,  is  of  course  a  sign  of  tiie  times; 

but  it  is  a  sig:n  of  the  times  which  may  eaolj  be  read  wrong. 

It  is  thu  line  of  thought  natural  to  a  man  ot  Norman  d^ 

Indinct      scent ;  but  it  is  a  line  on  which  such  a  man  would  neier 

die  fiu-ion  have  ventured  to  English  hearers,  unices  he  had  felt  that  the 

iifnum.      qIj  wrongs  had  been  by  that  time  pretty  well  forgiven.    It 

is  tbe  same  feeling  which  leads  the  Celtdo  and  Tentonic  in- 

hsbitaatij  of  Scotlund  to  unite  in  seeing  matter  for  national 

•etUrn  ("Angli  et  lionnaiuu  qui  pabu  [leQii  Darid  tc."] 
buitiir"),Kl*oIefttlwirhDnea.  ItuonljrHeoiyaf  Husti^don  (i 

a  Iciriota  "  M  the  chief 
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pride  alike  in  every  fight  in  which  the  Saxon  overcame  the  GH.xxin. 
Crael,  and  in  every  fight  in  which  the  Gael  overcame  the 
Saxon.^    And  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  some  who 
have  read  my  own  pages  with  a  qrmpathy  as  deep  as  my 
own  for  England  and  for  Harold,  who  woald  yet  feel  them- 
selves womided  in  the  tendered  t  point,  if  any  harsh  stroke 
of  the  critical  pmning-knife  should  cut  away  the  cherished 
belief  that  their  own  fore&thers  came  over  with  William 
the  Bastard.    The  beginnings  of  such  a  feeling  are  to  be  Speech  of 
seen  in  a  speech  spoken  by,  or  devised  for,  the  aged  Walter  Effpeo. 
of  Espec,  the  brave  and  pious  founder  of  the  Yorkshire 
Cistercians,  the  encourager  alike  of  French  literature  and 
of  English  historical  study.'    It  is  yet  more  curious  to  Use  of  the 
mark  the  way  in  which  one  portion  of  the  Scotch  army,  «Gaiii**b7 
the  fierce  Celts  of  Cralloway,  are  described  as  speaking  of  qi^i^^J^^ 
their  enemies.     They  speak  of  them^  at  least  of  the  Nor- 
man part  of  them,  as  Frenchmen.'     But  the  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  insight  which  the  battle  as 
well  as  the  treaty  gives  us  into  the  strangely  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Scottish  realm.     The  host  of  the  barbarians,  as  Mixture  of 
the  Hexham  writers  delight  to  call  them^  was  a  mixed  x>avid*B 
multitude  who  are  described  as  Normans,  Germans,  Eng-  *"™y- 
lish,  Northumbrians,  Cumbrians,  men  of  Teviotdale^  men 

*  See  Macaulay,  iii.  367. 

*  See  above,  p.  23a,  and  Appendix  W.  Of  Walter's  literary  nde  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  a  later  Chapter. 

'  ^tbelred,  34],  34a.  The  Galloway  men  are  made  "dicere  se  felicis* 
siinoB  quos  in  illud  tempus  fortuna  servaverat  quo  Gallorum  sanguinem 
bibere  potuissent."  One  man  says  to  his  oomrade,  '*  Ecce  qaot  hodie 
Galloe  solus  occidi."  And  their  chief  says  to  David, "  Quid  Gallis  Gliderhou 
proiuere  lories  ?  '*  Directly  after  he  speaks  of  the  '*  Galli  **  in  the  Scottish 
army.  But  Serlo  gives  us  our  revenge  when  he  attributes  to  these  very 
Gralloway  men  a  physical  peculiarity  which  some  have  thou^t  to  be  common 
to  all  Englishmen,  and  others  to  be  distinctive  of  Kentishmen  only ; 

"  Scotti  vero  dum  grassando  efferant  immaniter. 
Ad  congressum  belli  primum  teiga  vertunt  pariter. 
Truces  quoque  Gawedenses  tremebundi  fugiunt, 
£t  quas  prius  extulerunt  caudis  nates  oomprimunt." 
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ca.  xsin.  of  Lothian,  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  the  proper  Scot£  last  of 

all.'     Some  add  that,  besides  the  whole  force  of  David'i 

kiDgdom,  there  came  many  who  were  not  his  sahjecta  from 

the  Western  Isles  and   from   the  earldom    of    Orkney.' 

The  These  last  at  least  were   fighting  agtunst  their  spiritml 

luro'ud     pi^tor,  For  Ralph   Bishop  of  Orkney,  a  suffVagan  of  tlie 

y||?r         see  of  York,  played  a  prominent  part  as  the  spirittul  comi- 

sellor  of  the  English  army.'    The  reckoning'  of  nations  in 

the  roll-coll  of  David's  host  is  hardly  a  logical  division. 

Normaiu     By  Nonnans  and  English  we  ore  donhtless  to  understand 

EnKiuh.     Normnn  and  English  settlers  in  the  strictest  sense.    IV 

men  of  Lothian  now  form  a  class  apart,  neither  Tlnglinh  nor 

Scottish  ;  the  English  character  of  their  coantry  voa  per* 

haps  less  clear  now  than  it  had  been  forty  years  hefcn. 

GCTTnani     By  Germans  we  may  guess  that  Flemish  mercenaries  an 

inga.  meant ;  and  these,  like  the  Noimana  and  English,  mut 

have  met  with  enemies  of  their  own  nation  in  the  ranln  of 

the   southern   army.     In   this  list  too,  aa  in  some  other 

places,  Normans  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  certunly 

cannot  mean  descendants  of  the  Conqueror's  Followers,  hot 

must   mean   mercenaries  hired  from  Normandy,  as  other 

Robert  of   mercenaries   were   hired   from   Flanders.*      And,   perhaps 

more  instructive  than  all,  both  from  the  names  of  (he 
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of  the  border-land,  Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balliol.  oh.  xxiii. 
The  bearers  of  these  great  names  appear  in  a  character 
most  honourable  to  them.     It  is  strange  to  find  the  Scot-  CnieltieB 
tish  army,  under  a  King  like  David,  one  so  undoubtedly  Scottish 
pious,  just,  and  merciful  in  the  government  of  his  own  *""y- 
kingdom^  standing  charged  with  excesses  far  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  licence  of  warfare  in  those  times.     Every  form 
of  cruelty  and  sacrilege  is  attributed  to  them.^     No  doubt 
all  tales  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated ;  the  brutal 
deeds  of  a  few  ruffians  are  likely  to  be  magnified  by  the 
sufferers  into  the  common  practice  of  a  whole  army.     Still 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  David  had  let  loose  on  the 
country  a  horde  of  barbarians  whom  he  could  not  control, 
and  that  things  were  done  by  them  which  would  not  have 
been  done  by  a  regular  Norman  or  English  army  under 
King  Henry.     That  the  cruelty  of  the  Scots  surpassed  all  Rebuke 
ordinary  bounds  is  plain  from  the  rebukes  given  to  them  Legate 
next  year  by  the  papal  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of  Ostia,  who  -^l^^®"*^ 
obtained  a  promise  that  some  limits  should  be  put  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  at  least  women  and  children  and  con- 
secrated places  should  be  spared.^    And,  if  the  deeds  of  this  Interces- 
campaign  stirred  up  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  foreign  R^bwtimd 
priest,  they  no  less  stirred  up  the  righteous  indig^tion  of  ^®™*"^- 
the   two   noble  warriors  who   had  seen  them  with   their 
own  eyes.     Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balliol  were 
men  who  were  entangled  in  one  of  those  strange  conflicts 
of  duty  which  so  often  arose  out  of  the  complications  of 
feudalism.     English  barons  of  Norman  descent,  they  were 
still  the  men  of  the  King  of  Scots.     Bernard  seems  to 
have  been  bound   to   him   only  by  that  casual  kind   of 
homage  which  we  sometimes  come  across  in  those  days, 

*  The  detail*  of  their  cruelties  are  given  at  great  lengA  by  iEthelred,  341 ; 
Richard,  316;  John,  260.  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  222  (where  he  speaks  of  an 
earlier  time)  ;  Ord.  Vit.  917  B. 

*  See  Rich.  Hex.  326. 
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snch  a  homage,  it  may  be,  as  that  by  which  Harold  bound 
himself  to  William.'  The  tie  between  Itobeii  and  the 
Scottish  King  was  a  nearer  one.  He  had  tipeiit  a 
great  part  of  hie  life  in  the  faithfdl  service  and  intimate 
friendship  of  David.*  Both  these  barona  went  and  prayed 
the  King  to  hold  his  hand,  to  turn  back,  and  to  pot  an 
end  to  horrors  which  no  one  believed  were  done  by  hii 
own  command.'  Let  him  cease  from  his  invanon,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  get  for  him  the  object  which  he 
professed  to  be  seeking,  the  Northumbrian  earldom  for  his 
son.*  The  gentle  heart  of  David  was  minded  to  yield,  but 
his  fitemer  nephew  William  kept  the  King  back  from  the 
biddings  of  mercy  and  sent  away  the  lord  of  Brace  with 
insnlt.  On  this,  in  a  form  not  nncommon  in  those  times, 
Robert  and  Bernard  both  defied  David,  that  ia,  they  witii- 
drew  themselves  from  all  the  obligations  towards  him  which 
they  had  taken  on  themselves  by  the  act  of  homag^-' 
Then  came  the  battle  and  all  that  followed  it.  Bnt  in  the 
two  men  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions,  not  only  of 
England  bnt  of  outraged  humanity,  men  wboee  nune  and 
lineage  is  in  so  strange  a  way  a  common  poaaedBion  of  Nor- 
mandy, England,  and  Scotland,  we  seem  to  see  a  kind  of  fore- 
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shadowing  of  the  history  of  their  more  famous  descendants,  or.  xxm. 
The  momentary  homage  of  Bernard  of  Balliol  to  the 
Scottish  King  might  seem  to  prefigure  the  momentary 
reign  of  his  descendant  over  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
long  service  of  Robert  of  Bruce  has  its  antitype  in  the 
lasting  dynasty  founded  by  another  of  his  name,  a  dynasty 
through  which  England  first  lost  her  claim  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northern  Britain,  but  through  which  in  a  later 
generation  the  old  wounds  were  healed  by  the  peaceful 
union,  first  of  the  crowns  and  then  of  the  kingdoms.^ 

If  the  peace  on  the  side  of  Scotland  which  had  been  so  State  of 
well  kept  during  the  reign  of  Henry  came  to  an  end  at 
once  on  the  accession  of  Stephen,  the  same  was  yet  more 
sure  to  be  the  case  on  the  border  of  Wales.  No  British 
prince  had  an  Imperial  kinswoman  to  support  as  a  claimant 
for  the  English  Crown,  nor  had  any  British  prince  any 
hopes  or  claims  on  English  earldoms  as  an  appanage  for 
his  son.  But  the  Britons  bad,  what  the  Scots  had  not, 
Norman  and  English  enemies  to  strive  against  in  their 
own  land,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  by  the  late 
King  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  the  greatest  grievance  of 
all.  Nor  was  this  wonderful.  The  Norman  chiefs^  with 
their  followers  of  Norman,  English,  and  every  other  race, 
might  build  their  castles  on  soil  which  had  once  been 
held  by  British  owners,  and  they  might  bring  as  large  a 
part  of  the  land  as  they  could  into  subjection.  But  they 
did  not  altogether  displace  the  folk  of  the  land.  But,  The 
wherever  King  Henry  had  planted  his  Flemish  colonies,  gettle- 
the  new  settlers  did  so.  In  the  Flemish  districts  of  Pem-  ™®'^*«- 
brokeshire  and  Glamorgan,  by  whatever  means,  whether 
by  actual  massacre  or  by  mere  driving  beyond  the  frontier, 
the  British  inhabitants  vanished.     The  land  received,  and 

'  How  the  ScottiBh  invasion  has  been  mistaken  by  a  foreign  writer  for 
a  Danish  one,  see  Appendix  ££. 
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CR.  xxin.  it  has  kept  to  this  day,  a  new  people,  a  new  language,  a  ner 
local  nomcDclatuTv.  In  ehort,  the  settlement  of  Robert  Hts- 
hamon,  Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  their  Tellowe  in  Wales  simply 
aoBvrered  to  the  settlement  of  themselves  or  their  fatliers 
in  England,  while  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  in  Dyfed 
and  Gower  answers  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Angles 

Revolt  or    and  Saxons  in  the   laiger  part   of  Britain.     It  was  no 

,,36_f,, J  wonder  then  that,  when  the  strong  hand  of  Heniy  vaa 
withdrawn,  the  Welsh  rose  in  revolt,  and  tiutt  their  Gist 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  Flemish  colonies.  I^j 
first  burst  into  Gower;  they  then  slew  Richard  son  of 
Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  two  brothers,  Owen  and  Cadwalader, 
the  eons  of  GraSydd  the  son  of  Cyoan,  men  who  are  the 
Bubject  of  an  enthusiastic  pan^yric  from  the  native 
Chronicler,  and  destroyed  most  of  tho  castles  in  the  land  of 
Ceredigion.  They  even  overthrew  the  foreign  settlers  of 
whatever  race  in  a  fight  by  the  banks  of  the  Teifi  which 

TV'elih  seems  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  pitched  battle.^  For 
"'  two  years  Stephen  sent  troops  under  a  sacceeuon  of  com- 

manders to  bring  back  the  revolted  Britons  to  Babmisaion. 
One  of  his  captains  awakens  some  interest  from  hia  nune 

Robert  of  and  descent.  This  is  the  lord  of  Ewias,  Robert,  tlie  eon  of 
*"'        Harold,  the  eon  of  Ralph,  the  son  of  Dn^  of  MaDt«8  and 
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Robert,   nor   Miles,    afterwards   Earl   of   Hereford,    nor  oh.  xxiir; 
Baldwin  of  Clare^  nor  Payne  Fitz-John,  whose  death  is 
recorded  and  lamented,^  could  do  anything  really  to  subdue 
these  stubborn  enemies.   Bobert  does  not  seem  to  have  imi- 
tated the  cowardice  which  his  grandfather  showed  in  Watfare 
with  the  same  enemies ;  but  he  at  least  had  no  better  luck 
than  he  had.   At  last  the  King^  seeing  how  little  came  of  war  The  Welsh 
with  the  Welsh,  how  much  both  Normans  and  Flemings  them- 
suffered  at  their  hands/  and  having  his  own  hands  full  else-  ^'^'^' 
where,  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  Britons  to  themselves.' 
During  the  rest  of  the  time  of  anarchy,  the  English  writers 
tell  us  little  of  the  Welsh^  save  when  they  appear  once  or 
twice,  as  in  earlier  timesj  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  in 
English  warfare.     The  native  chronicles  are  full  of  entries 
during  this  time.     We   hear  of  some  Norman  successes 
against  the  Welsh,  but  of  many  more  Welsh    successes 
against  the  Normans.^     And^  far  oilener  than  either,  we 
hear,  as  ever,  of  the  feuds  and  slaughters  of  the  Britons 
among  themselves.^     But   one   point  must  be  specially  CMtles 
noticed  ;  the  Welsh  chiefs  had  learned  from  their  invaders  WeUhf 
the  policy  of  building  castles,  as  bulwarks  alike  against  the 
strangers  and  against  one  another.     During  these  years, 
when  so  many  castles  were  rising  in  England,  several  are 
recorded  to  have  risen  in  Wales   also  at  the  bidding  of 

other  lordflhip  of  Sadeley  in  the  Contmuator  of  Florence,  1 139.  These  and 
■evend  other  sons  of  Harold  of  Ewias  appear  in  the  Gloucester  Cartulary, 
i.  385-287.  »  Geeta,  16;  Gont.  Flor.  1137. 

'  The  Continuator,  just  after  the  passage  which  I  quoted  in  the  last  pa^d, 
says,  ''Pluribus  utrinque  t>eremptis,  devictis  tamen  ad  ultimum  Flandreii- 
abas.'*  Bat  it  is  dear  that  the  settlements  of  the  Flemings  were  not 
seriously  interfered  with,  for  they  are  there  still. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  13.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  this  policy  answered  in  the 
Welsh  destroying  one  another. 

*  In  1 1 45  and  11 46  the  Annales  Cambrise  record  successes  of  Hugh  of 
Mortimer  and  Count  Gilbert  against  the  Welsh,  but  they  stand  almost  alone. 
The  Brut  has  many  long  stories  the  other  way. 

^  See  the  entries  in  the  Annales  under  1138,  1140,  1142,  1143,  ii44y 
1146,  1 153,  and  in  the  Biat,  1151. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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cH.xxm.  Welsh  princes.  MoBt  of  them  lie  along  the  ocntral  ses- 
board  of  Ceredigion  or  in  other  parts  of  the  South  ;*  bnt  it 
showB  how  much  the  power  of  England  must  have  gone  back 
through  the  civil  wars,  when  we  find  a  Briton  entrenched 
on  ground  bearing  the  name  of  a  Northambrian  Bretwalda. 
Six  years  before  the  death  of  Stephen,  Madoc  the  son  of 
Meredydd  is  recorded  to  have  built  the  castle  of  Oawesh;.* 

Beyond  the  sea,  Normandy  felt  the  loss  of  its  great  raler 
even  sooner  than  England.     It  does  not  seem  that  thtst 
was  at  first  in  the  duchy  any  party  openly  in  &voar  of  the 
Empress,  though  no  doubt  Earl  Robert  was  biding  his  time 
Fcding  ill  till  he  could  put  forward  the  rights  of  bis  sister.     The 
in  f^ur  of  gcDcnil  ft^Hug  in  Normandy,  as  in  England,  looked  for  a 
TheoUld.   Bovereignj  not  to  Anjou  but  to  Chartres.   The  bods  of  Adelt 
seemed  to  both  countries  to  be  the  tmest  representatives  <^ 
the  Conqueror.    But,  naturally  enough,  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish feeling  did  not  light  on  the  same  member  of  her  house. 
England  bad  naturally  looked  to   Stephen,  the  &Toitrite 
nephew  of  Henry,  the  man  known  and  popnlw  in  the  king- 
dom, the  husband  of  a  wife  sprung  of  the  blood  of  Ironside. 
Normandy  no  less  naturally  looked  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
renowned   Countess,   the   wise   ruler  of   a  n^ghbouring 
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nominal.     Nonnandy  remained  without   a  ruler  ;^    the  cH.xxm. 
anarchy  of  the  days  of  Robert  came  back ;   the  land  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  brawls^  and  the  poor  longed  for 
their  prince  to  come  and  keep  back  the  evil-doers  from 
mischief.^    Besides  this,  while  Stephen,  though  elected,  was  Geofflrey 
not  yet  crowned,  (Jeoflft^y  of  Anjou^  acting,  so  we  are  told,  hiviMlii'* 
as  the  mercenary  soldier  of  his  wife,^  invaded  Normandy  in  S?!^"*^^' 
her  interests,  and  through  treachery  obtained  possession  of  ix35> 
several  fortressesj  among  them  of  King  Henry's  own  Dom-  ^.™*  ^^"^ 
front.     The  war  went  on  with  some  stoppages ;  Count  Geoffirey. 
Theobald  maintained  the  cause   of  his  brother,*  while  a  "?„."'  ^'1 

William  of 

most  important  ally  appeared  on  the  side  of  Geofirey,  no  Aqoitaiiie 
other  than  William   the  Tenth,  Duke   of  Aquitaine  and  Qe^^j. 
Count  of  Poitiers,^  the  son  of  that  crusading  William  whose  Stephen  in 
dominions  William  Rufus  had  purposed  to  annex.®     But  Maroh, 
at   last   Stephen   came,   and  presently  he   received  some  '*^7- 
confirmation  of  his  doubtful  possession  in  the  form  of  an  does 
investiture  by  his  French  over-lord  and  a  homage  done  to  ?^^J*^*  ^* 
Lewis  by  Stephen's  son  Eustace  J   But  whatever  popularity  May, 


Orderic  nays  that  Stephen  was  accepted  "annuente  Tedhaldo ;"  but  he  adds 
in  a  breath  that  Theobald  was  "  indignatus  quod  regnum  non  habuerit." 
And  Robert  speaks  to  the  same  effect  under  1 137.  The  two  states  of  mind 
are  not  inconsiHtent. 

»  See  Ord.  Vit.  903  A,  906  C. 

'  When  Stephen  comes  at  last  (Ord.  Vit.  909  A),  "  pauperum  plebs,  per 
integrum  annum  oppressa  et  desolata,  exsultavit." 

•  This  first  stage  of  the  Angevin  war  is  recorded  by  Orderic,  903-910, 
and  Kobert  de  Monte,  11 36.  1137.  Orderic,  909  B,  speaks  of  Oeoffrey  as 
"  stipendiarius  conjugi  suse  factus.'*  Ralph  the  Black,  the  steady  hater  of 
Henry  the  Second,  gives  the  matter  (92,  ed.  Anstruther)  a  turn  of  his  own; 
"  Insurrexerunt  in  eum  [Stephanum]  Graufredus  comes  Ande^ii^aviui  cum 
uxore  sua  Matilde,  quondam  imperatrice,  et  contenderunt  de  regno  xvii. 


annis." 


*  Ord.  Vit.  903  D,  905  A  ;  Robert  de  Monte,  1136,  1 137.  It  would  seem 
however  that  Theobald  acted  as  a  mercenary  rather  than  as  a  prince  or  a 
brother. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  905  C.   He  had  several  lesser  allies.         •  See  above,  p.  99. 

'  The  CTironicler  (1 137)  gives  the  reason  why  the  Normans  acknowledged 
Stephen;  "for9i  )net  hi  uuenden  }«et  he  Hculde  ben  alsuic  alse  the  eom  wees, 
and  for  he  hadde  get  his  tresor  ac  he  toileld  it  and  scatered  sotlice.'*  Robert 

T  2 
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at.  xzm.  Stepbm  brmiglit  with  him  he  Kxm  loit.     He  filled  tlw 

]uid  with   French  and  Flamiab  menenuiaa,  and  Uiot 

oondnct,  abore  all  that  of  the  Flemiah  cugtam  WiUiain 

of  Yprofl,  loon  lost  him  the  hearte  oS  hta  Nonnan  nilgecita.' 

l^Qoa  with  A  short  moment  of  peace  followed  the  «nnw1n«Mn  of  ^  tnm 

jd^~n37.  ^tl>  Ckimit  Geoffrey/  and,  before  this,  Stqhen's  mcwt 

TUmmMea  powerful  continental  enemy  was  taken  away.     WiDiam  of 

ofwnuain  Aqnitwne,  moved   by  penitence,  ao  we  aie  toU,  fin*  the 

^l^^     wrong  which  he  had  done  to  Nonnandy,  made  the  pilgriia- 

Afcili).      age  to  Compostella  and  died  there.*    His  Lwt  widi  wis 

that  hia  eldest  daughter  Eleanor   shoold  many   Lewis, 

son  of  the  King  of  the  Kench,  himnlf  alieady  a  erowned 

Eing  by  the  unction  of  Pope  Lmocest  at  Khebna,*  and 

that  she  should  carry  to  her  hnshand  the  poesBBWflB  of 

Uarrugeof  all  hia  dominions.'    The  marriage  took  ptaoe,  and  yeong 

EiMuorof  Lewis   received  the  daoal   coronet  at   Pntien.* 

J^"'*?^  immediately  aft«r,  the  elder  King  died,  and  hia  i 

Heno-       if  °ow  lord  of  all  Gaul,  received  a  aeoo"'  ' 

^^^^.)^  its  most  central  city.     At  the  next  Chiistanw  fnal,  the 

Crom.       King  of  what  vas  really  a  new  monaioby  leceiwd  hn 

1 1 37.         crown  at  Bourges,  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  giillMriBg  tS 


de  Honla.  1 1  jj,  njt  tUt  EmI  'Rabat  Iiad  ohiW  off  •  (ood  daL    8n 
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his  whole  reahn.^    Thus,  for  one  moment,  as  long  as  Lewis  ch.  xxm. 
and  Eleanor  remained  man  and  wife,  the  lands  south  of  the  Momen- 

taiT  union 

Loire  became,  what  they  had  never  been  before,  what,  save  of  France 
for  one  moment  of  treachery,'  they  were  never  to  be  again  J^ne. 
for  three  hundred  years,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  King 
of  Paris.     For  the  first  time,  the  tongue  of  oil  bore  rule 
over  the  tongue  of  oc;  the  nation  formed  by  the  infusion  of 
the  Frank  upon  the  Celt  bore  rule  over  the  nation  formed 
by  the  infusion  of  the  Ooth  upon   the  Iberian.'      But 
the  South  had  not  long  to  bear  the  unkindly  yoke.     Few  Second 
however  of  those  who  beheld  the  bridal  and  the  crowning  hSSot**^ 
of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  could  have  dreamed  that,  while  Lewis  ^^  Hemy. 
still  lived,  another  marriage  of  his  bride  should  hand  over 
the  Aquitanian  lands  to  the  child  who  was  to  unite  the 
claims  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.     In  the  French  Kings  the  Later 
great  cities  of  the  South  would  have  found  masters  ;  in  the  EnglUmd 
English  Kings  sprung  of  Eleanor^s  second  marriage  they  "J,^  ^^^' 
found  allies  and  protectors.     With  the  will  of  William  the 
Tenth  the  chain  of  events  opens  which  leads  on  to  the  day 
when  Simon  of  Montfort  brought  forth  the  seal  of  the  city     1253, 
of  Bourdeaux  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  prelates  and 
nobles,^  to  the  day  when  the  citizens  of  that  noble  city, 
wearied  of  their  first  taste  of  foreign  conquest,  cried  once      1451.  , 
more  for  help  to  their  Duke  beyond  the  sea,^  and  when  our 

»  Ord.Vit.  915  B. 

>  I  refer  to  the  fraudulent  dealings  of  Philip  the  Fair  with  Edward  the  First. 

'  Oideric  (911  A)  says  in  a  marked  way,  "Sic  regnum  Francorum  et 
Aquitaniie  ducatum,  quern  nuUns  patrum  suorum  habuit,  nactus  est."  So  in 
one  of  the  many  continuations  of  Sigebert,  Pertz,  vi.  459  ;  <'  Regnum  Fran* 
ci»  et  ducatns  Aquitanise  copulantur,** 

*  See  the  letter  of  Adam  Marsh  to  Robert  Groeseteste  in  the  Monumenta 
Franciscana,  p.  122. 

^  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Bourdeaux  at 
their  first  surrender  in  145 1;  "A  celle  heure  ceux  de  Bordeaux  voyans 
avoir  faulte  de  secours  firent  fiaire  un  hault  cry  par  un  herault,  lequel  crioyt 
secours  de  ceux  d'Angleterre  pour  ceux  de  Bordeaux  auquel  cry  ne  fut 
aucnnement  respondu  ne  donn^  secours."  Monstrelet,  iii.  36  B.  Two  years 
later  the  succour  came  under  Talbot,  and  then  was  the  end. 
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own  Talbot  died  as  the  cbatopioD  of  Aqohuiiui  freedom 
against  the  ever  advanciog  circle  of  Pariwan  bondage. 

The  truce  was  made  ;  but  Nonnaody  was  still  not  free 
fromreyoltB,  and  the  Und  was  even  brought  so  low  as  to  have 
to  endure  the  insult  of  a  Breton  invasion.*  The  trace  itself 
was  broken  the  next  year,*  and  now  we  find  Earl  Bohert  in 
open  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Anjou.*  Tht  £wrl  had 
sent  over  to  England  a  solemn  defiance  to  the  King, 
pleading  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  him  was 
a  breach  of  the  earlier  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  his 
sister.'  Soon  after  this,  the  main  interest  of  the  stoiyis 
transferred  to  England.  While  Stephen  and  Bobert  were 
waging  war,  each  a  captive  to  he  exchanged  for  the  other, 
GeoflTrey  was  conquering  Normandy  hit  by  bit.*  Again 
the  Normans  offered  their  duchy,  and  England  too,  to 
Theobald.  But  he  declined  the  offer,  and  gave  hi6  interest 
to  Geoffrey,  stipulating  only  for  the  release  of  his  brother, 
and  the  cession  of  Tours  to  himself.* 

For  six  years  the  war  went  on.  At  last  GeoSrey  en- 
tered Kouen  in  triumph,^  and,  having  gained  this  crowning 

■  Ord.  Vlt.  911  C.    ale  fnvoder  vu  from  Dtd,  ud  we  are  told  that  tbe 

Nonoan  kni^bbi  drove  him  back,  "orto  olamoie  panperb  VDlgL' 
'  Ortl,  Vit.  916  B. 
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success,  he  was  joined  in  his  fiirther  warfare  by  his  allies  oh.  xxm. 
the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  King  of  the  French.     All  Surrender 
Normandy  was  now  his,  save   the  castle  of  Arques,  the  and  end  of 
seat  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's  early  exploits,  which  held  ^*  7*^' 
out  till  the  next  year  in  the  keeping  of  a  valiant  Flemish 
monk^  William  by  name.^     Geofirey  was  now  the  acknow-  Hemy 
ledged  Duke  of  the  Normans^  tiilj  five  years  later,  he  uie  Nor- 
resigned  the  Duchy  which  he  had  conquered  to  his  more  ^^^ 
£Eunous  son  Henry .^ 

We  will  now  come  back  to  our  own  island,  and  go 
as  lightly  as  may   be  through  these  nineteen  years  of 
utter  lawlessness.    English  writers  speak  of  the  first  two 
years  of  Stephen  as  years  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
peace ;  ^   and  so  they  were.     That  is  to  say,  there  were  Isolated 
only  isolated  revolts ;  this  and  that  castle  was  held  against 
the  King,  but  there  was  not  as  yet   general   desolation 
throughout  the  land.     In  these  separate  struggles  Stephen  Sie^re  and 
was  for  the  most  part  successful,  especially  in  the  siege  Exeter7  ^ 
and  recovery  of  Exeter,  which  was  held  against  the  Kin^  '^35- 
by  Baldwin  of  Redvers.*     One   incident   in  this  siege  is 

his  book.  Our  fiict  is  recorded  by  Robert  de  Monte,  Ii44»  and  in  the 
verses  of  the  Draoo,  i.  a  1 8  et  seqq.  Bat  the  long  warfiure  before  the  surrender 
of  Rouen  is  summed  up  in  one  thunderbolt ; 

''Interea  Gaufridus  adest  ceu  fulmen  ab  alto, 
Neustria  concutitur  fulgore  tacta  novo. 
Improvisus  enim,  ceu  venti  turbine  facto, 
Turbat  eam  per  se,  per  sua,  perque  suos.** 
^  Robert  de  Monte,  1143,  1 144.     The  early  stages  of  Geofi&ey*s  Norman 
campaign  are  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  70,  and  it 
is  pithily  summed  up  by  our  own  Chronicler. 

'  Robert  de  Monte,  1 150.  "Fater  suus  reddiderat  ei  hereditatem  suam 
ex  parte  matris,  scilicet  ducatum  NormannisB.*^     So  Draco  Normannicus 

i-  235; 

"Henricus  dux  effidtur  sudore  patemo." 

>  Hen.  Hunt.  22a.  ''Hi  ergo  duo  anni  Stephano  regi  prosperrimi  fuenmt. 
Tertius  vero  mediocris  et  intercisus." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1135.  This  siege  of  Exeter  is  recorded  by  all  our  au- 
thorities, except  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Orderic.  The  fullest  accoimt  is 
in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  20-28.  We  here  (24)  get  acquainted  with  "  Aluredus, 
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worthy  of  notice.  When  Stephen  was  inclined  to  reliue 
terni§  of  capitulation  to  the  rebels,  the  barons  of  hifi  own 
party  pleaded  for  them  that  thej  had  taken  no  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King,  but  had  taken  ap  armB  only  in  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  their  own  lord.*  This  was  pcahing 
the  feudal  doctrine  to  its  extreme  point,  to  Qx%  point  it 
which  it  upaet«  all  regular  government.  A  man's  actioni 
are  to  be  guided  by  his  special  obligations  to  this  or  that 
man,  rather  than  by  that  general  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth,  and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  which  comes  he&ttt 
all  special  obligations.  But  that  such  a  doctrine  oonld 
be  put  forth,  that  it  could  even  be  pressed  on  a  King 
by  those  who  were  loyal  to  him,  shows  how  things  had 
been  changed  by  the  acceBsion  of  Stephen.  The  doctrine  - 
now  set  forth  under  the  walls  of  Exeter  was  that  gnat 
political  heresy  which  the  last  conqueror  of  Exeter  had 
crushed  by  the  law  that  was  passed  npon  the  plain  of 
Salisbury.  The  doctrine  by  which  Gaul  and  Germany  wen 
eplit  asunder  was  one  which  no  man  woold  have  dared 
to  breathe  in  the  ears  either  of  the  Henry  who  was  gone 
or  of  the  Henry  who  was  to  come.  On  Stephen  men 
did  not  fear  to  preaa  it  as  an  acknowledged  rale  of  law. 
Stephen's  admirer  tells  us  how  at  this  time  he  was  striving. 
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he  had  to  be  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  to  meet  his  oH.xxm. 
enemies  in  one  quarter  of  the  comitry  or  another,  besides 
having  to  march  northward  to  meet  the  first   Scottish 
invasion  and  to  win  a  moment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
Durham.^    He  was  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  unable  to  cross 
into  Normandy  so  soon  as  was  called  for  by  his  interest 
beyond  the  sea."     His  return  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  AUegped 
by  tidings  of  a  conspiracy  to  slay  all  the  Normans  in  co^pincy 
England  and  to  make  over  the  Crown  to  the  King  of^^^^ 
Scots.'    The  story  is  very  dark  and   uhcertain,  and  no  1x37- 
writer  living  in  England,  of  any  race  or  party,  takes  any 
notice  of  it.     It  has  of  course  been  seized  upon  as  a  sign 
of  the  abiding  hatred  which  still   reigned  between  the 
Norman  and  the  Old-English   inhabitants   of  England.^ 
But  the  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  in  no  way  implies 
that  it  was  a  general  national  movement.     Some  perverse  The 
men  formed  such  a  scheme,  and  it  was  found  out  by  its  fo^^^  o^t 
being  revealed  in  confession  to  Bichard  Nigel,  Bishop  of  3?^^®  ^f 
Ely.*    The  mention  of  this  particular  Bishop  makes  us  Ely. 

went  to  hunt  at  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire  (see  above,  p.  161),  "et 
ibi  placitavit  de  forestis  procerum  suorum,  id  est  de  ailvis  et  venationibus, 
et  fr^t  votum  et  pactum  Deo  et  populo." 

*  See  above,  p.  258.  *  See  above,  p.  375. 

'  This  story  is  found  only  in  Orderic  (91 1»  9I3)»  And  the  abeence  of  all 
mention  of  it  by  any  author  writing  in  England  tempts  us  to  think  that 
the  stoiy  must  be  greatly  confused  and  exaggerated.  Still  it  must  be  the 
confusion  or  exaggeration  of  something  which  really  happened.  His  words 
are,  *'  Keversus  in  Angliam  turbatum  regnum  invenit,  et  fomentum  nimise 
crudelttatis  et  cruentce  proditionis  persensit.  Nam  quidam  pestiferi  con- 
spirationem  fecerant,  et  clandestinis  machinationibus  sese  ad  nefas  invicem 
animaverant,  ut  constituto  die  Normannos  omnee  ocdderent,  et  regni  prin- 
cipatum  Soottis  traderent." 

*  Thierry  of  course  makes  the  most  of  this.  It  is  with  him  a  great  epoch, 
the  point  when  people  left  off  crying  "  no  Normans/*  and  took  to  crying 
< '  no  gentiemen.**  We  hear  a  great  deal  (ii.  183-186)  about  **  les  Anglais  de 
race;"  '*les  Saxons;"  **une  conspiration  nattonale;"  '' un  projet  de  deli- 
verance, con^u  de  commun  accord  entre  toutes  les  classes  de  la  population 
anglo-saxonne." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  912  B.  "Tanta  perversitas  et  Ricardo  Nigello  Eliensi 
episcopo  primitus  nota  per  conjuratos  nequitis  eodos  facta  est.'* 
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OB.  uui.  uk  the  qneation  wlietber  now  win,  h  m  «ulwr  aad  kte 
timM,  any  outlawi  or  pttrioU  were  defending'  tiken«lm 
AnMMBt  of  among  tbe  matshes  (tf  his  diocen.  But,  in  any  ch^ 
latlM  t^  notion  of  a  general  moremait  to  slay  all  nan  of 
**<*7-  Nonnan  descent,  to  alay  ererjr  man  one  of  wboae  gmd- 
fiithen  might  have  fought  on  the  invading  aide  «i  Sodae, 
if  something  too  wild  to  be  thought  f>£.  We  au^  « 
well  take  the  cuuaHcre  of  Saint  Brice  fer  n  nHaHOC 
of  all  the  Danish  inhabitants  (S  Noitbnmbeilaad,  EdUiola- 
shire,  and  East-Anglia.  ^i*  Nonnans  who  laaie  to  bl 
massacred  most  have  been  Konoan  meroanariea  in  Sl^wi^l 
aervioe,  and  we  oannot  nndertake  to  may  that  all  lAa 
might  join  in  end)  a  oonspinoy,  all  who  miglit  asak  t» 
transfer  the  Crown  &om  the  JncapaMe  StaplMB  to  saek 
a  roler  as  David,  would  neeoesarily  be  of  (Nd-EngU 
deecent.  If  we  accept  the  tale  at  all,  m  mnrt  aooqut 
it  aa  we  find  it.  And  in  the  tale  itadf  Hum  ia  not  ■ 
word  to  fix  the  nationality  of  the  oonapintonb  laite^ 
aa  some  of  tfaem  are  spokai  of  aa  powvfol  men,  high 
in  wealth  and  honour,  the  tale  nther  aomidB  m-  if 
some  at  least  among  them  were  of  Konnan  blood.  W< 
are  told  that,  in  each  a  case.  Bishop  Bkliaid  did  nat 
respect  the  eeal  of  confession,  bnt  that  timagb  him  As 
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that  Stephen  came  back  to  a  land  which  neither  Scots  cH.xzni. 
nor  Welsh  nor  any  other  enemies  coald  have  torn  in  S*«P^«^ 
pieces  more  cruelly  than  it  was  torn  by  its  own  inhabi-  to  England. 
tants.     The  Scottish  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the  least 
revolting  part  of  the  picture.     Before  longj  Earl  Robert  Robert  of 
sent  his  defiance,  and  his  castle  of  Bristol  became  the  defies 
<!entre  of  all   opposition  to  the  King,   or  rather  of  all  May,  nks. 
opposition  to  law  and  order  in  general.     In  the  eyes  of 
the  partisans  of  Stephen,   the  great  merchant-borough, 
through  the  faulty  it  would  seem,  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  of  the  Earl's  garrison,  deserved  to  be  called  the  step- 
mother of  all  England.^    Bristol  being  the  centre,  the  War  in 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  suffered  most  was  naturally  western 
the  West  and   South,   and  the  taking  and  retaking  of  ^^'«^^- 
castles  in  this  district  fill  a  large  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  time.^     But  the  area  of  confusion  spread  over  all 
England  south  of  the  Humber.   The  North  was  not  wholly  Northern 
spared';  but  its  local  historians  have  certainly  fewer  evil  ^^au- 
deeds  to  tell  of  than  those  who  speak  mainly  of  southern  *"''^>®*^- 
and  central  England.^     Now  began  the  time  of  which  the  Picture  of 
native  Chronicler  has  left  us  such  an  imperishable  record,  in  the 
It  was  the  time  when  every  rich  man  his  castles  made,  ^^^^^'^*<^®- 
when  the  land  was  full  of  castle- works,  and  when,  as 
the  castles  were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.     Those  were  the  days  when,  if  two  men  or  three 
came  riding  to  a  town,  all  the  township  fled  for  them 

'  Gesta  Steph.  41.  "Totius  Angliie  noverca  Bristoa.*^  See  the  whole 
account  of  Britttol  and  the  war  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  pp.  36  et  seqq. 
Compare  WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  17  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  3  a  a. 

'  Besides  BriBtol,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Hereford,  we  hear  of  Harptree,  Carey. 
Wareham,  Ceme,  Malmesbury,  Trowbridge,  and  above  all  Dunster,  as  playing 
a  great  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  See  Ord.  Y it.  9 1 7  A ;  Hen.  Hunt. 
2  23  ;  Will.  Malms,  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  30,  31. 

'  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  in  Shropshire,  and  Nottingham  and 
Lincoln  prei^ntly  play  an  important  part.  Further  north  we  hear  com- 
paratively little.  There  are  some  notices  in  John  of  Hexham  (a68,  269,  a  73), 
but  the  outrages  there  recorded  stand  rather  apart  from  the  general  story. 
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.  and  weooed  that  they  were  reavera.'  lief  were  the  dan 
when  wretched  men  starved  of  hunger,  when  some  linJ 
on  alms  that  were  eomewhile  rich  men,  and  some  fltd 
out  of  the  land.  Id  those  days  the  earth  bare  no  con, 
for  the  land  was  all  fordone  by  soch  deeds,  and  men  sud 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  ballows.*  In  this  iroiH 
derful  picture,  put  forth  with  all  the  matchless  stienglli 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  two  points  stand  oat  before  all 
others.  The  writer  takes  no  side.  He  is  clearly  a  loyal 
Bubjoct  of  Stephen,  and  he  blames  the  rich  traitors  who 
rose  up  against  him ;  but,  in  describing  the  actual  hoiroit 
of  the  stru^le,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  pai^ 
of  the  King  and  the  party  of  the  Empress.  In  &ct,  all 
thought  of  anything  like  political  parties,  all  thongfat  tint 
the  contending  warriors  strove  for  any  cause  or  principle 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  have  passed  ont  of  his  mind.  IV 
picture  which  he  gives  qb  is  not  a  pictore  of  ordinaij 
war,  not  even  of  ordinary  civil  war ;  it  sets  before  us  a 
time  of  universal  lawleBBness,  when  every  man  who  had 
the  power  did  all  the  miechief  that  he  conid  do.  Hie 
picture  is  not  that  of  men  waging  war,  even  the  worst  fonna 
of  war,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  or  of  their 
party.     It  is  the  picture  of  a  time  when  every  man  wlo 
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only  of  mutilation  as  a  punishment  for  real  or  supposed  oh.zxiii. 
crimes.  Torture,  inflicted  either  to  wring  the  goods  of 
the  suflerer  &om  him  or  from  a  mere  fiendish  delight  in 
suffering,  has  hitherto  been  laid  to  the  charge  only  of 
Bobert  of  Belesme  and  of  a  few  more  who  are  branded  as 
exceptional  evil-doers.  But  in  this  picture  we  hear  little 
of  slaughter,  little  of  the  mere  general  hoiTors  of  captivity 
«nd  bonds.  The  subject  on  which  the  Chronicler  is  most 
eloquent  is  the  variety  of  instruments  for  the  infliction 
cS  suffering  which  were  the  creation  of  the  cruel  ingenuity 
of  the  devils  and  evil  men  with  whom  the  castles  were 
filledk^  The  other  point  is  that,  though  we  have  now 
reached  the  age  of  chivalry,  though  we  ever  and  anon 
light  on  references  to  the  maxims  of  chivalry,  yet  the  evil- 
doers of  those  days,  the  rich  men  who  were  traitors,  the 
lords  of  the  castles  which  our  fathers  so  deeply  loathed, 
had  no  regard  for  rank,  sex,  or  calling.  Truly  might  the 
Chronicler  say  of  the  victims  of  these  days,  that  never 
were  no  martyrs  so  pined  as  they  were.'  If  the  painter's 
art  were  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  varieties  of  torment 
which  he  describes,  they  would  make  a  fit  companion  piece 
to  the  forms  of  martyrdom  which  are  so  grimly  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  Saint  Stephen's  on  the  Ccelian  Hill. 

I  feel  in  no  way  called  on  to  go  into  the  details  of  independ- 
these  horrors,  or  to  describe  every  revolt  and  every  siege  of  ^^^^    ® 
these  days  of  confusion.     Every  castle  became  a  separate  *^®  castles. 
and  independent  centre  of  evil.     Each  lord  of  such  a 

*  The  Chronicler  gires  many  details.  The  fiunous  "rachentegee/'  as  the 
word  ia  now  written,  are  explained  by  Mr.  Earle  as  chains.  Compare  the 
aocoonts  of  the  Oriental  cruelties  of  Robert  Fitz -Hubert  in  Will.  Malms. 
Hist.  Nov.  ii.  30,  36.    His  blasphemy  reminds  us  of  William  Rufus. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 37.  So  the  Continuator  of  Florence,  1139;  "Velut 
ex  inferno  emerserunt  Neroniana  seu  Deciana  tempora  et  tormenta.**  Cf. 
also  the  verses  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  223  b; 

''Detorquent  unctos  Domini,  simul  et  midieres, 
Proh  pudor,  ut  redimant,  excruciare  student." 
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cH.uiii.  stronghold  set  himself  up  as  king  or  tjmnt;  besides  the 
ravages  which  spread  over  all  the  land  within  mA 
of  his  castle,'  each  lord  coined  money,  and  administmd 
what  he  called  justice,  in  his  own  name.  It  will  \» 
enough  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents, and  to  comment  oa  any  points  whicb  tnppVf  a 
political  lesson.  The  second  of  the  periods  into  whidi 
I  have  divided  this  reign  opens  with  the  retnm  of  Abtildi 
and  the  bc^nning  of  something  more  like  an  intelligible 
Effect*  of  civil  war.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  crisis  mi 
chaincter.  hastened  by  an  act  of  imprudent  violmce  on  the  part  d 
Stephen.  A  man  of  his  character,  mild,  gentle,  and 
merciful,  but  whose  mildness,  gentleness,  and  meny  spriif 
from  impulse  rather  than  from  principle,*  will  often,  in 
a  flt  of  artificial  energy,  do  deeds  from  which  a  man  rf 
harsher  tamper,  but  greater  prudence,  would  ahriDk.  Sack 
an  one  too  will  be  easily  led  to  half  measures,  which 
only  stir  up  hatred  and  strengthen  opposition,  while  he 
shrinks  from  those  measures  of  extreme  aeveri^  wEudi 
sometimes  really  answer  their  porpoee.     Stephen  at  tlw 

■  So  aajs  William  of  NewbuT)^  (i.  Ii);   "CWakO*  qnoqiw  per  difoki 
provindoH  HtudiopnTtiuiii  crebrA  iurrexenuit,  ermotque  in  Aariu  qoodniDiW^ 
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time^  by  an  act  of  this  kind,  contrived  to  increase  the  0H.xxni. 
nainber  of  his  enemies  among  the  class  whose  enmity  was 
just  then  most  dangerous.  The  King  whose  right  to  the 
Crown  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope  contrived  to  turn 
all  ecclesiastical  feeling  against  him,  and  to  make  an  enemy 
of  the  great  prelate  who  was  at  once  the  Pope's  Legate  and 
liis  own  brother. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  been  often  spoken  of  GreatneBs 
already  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  King  Henry.     Two  of  Bishop  of 
his  nephews — some  whispered  that  they  were  his  sons — hifa^wid 
held  two  great  bishopricks.      Richard  NigeP  held  the  nephews. 
0ee  of  Ely,  and  Alexander  that  of  Lincoln.^    An  avowed 
8on,  whose  mother,  the  Bishop's  mistress  or  unacknow- 
ledged wife,  plays  a  part  in  the  story,  was  the  King's 
Chancellor,  and  was  known,  in  opposition  doubtless  to  the 
great  places  held  by  his  brothers  or  cousins,  as  Roger 
the  Poor.'    The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  himself  and  his  epi-  Their 
flcopal  nephews  had  given  much  offence  and  scandal  by       ^' 
their  overweening  worldly   pomp   and  by  their  special 
passion  for  building  castles.    At  the  bidding  of  Roger 
himself   arose   that    great    castle    of    Sherborne    which 
witnesses  to  the  improvements  which  he  wrought  in  the 
building  art.     By  another  of  his   fortresses  he  had  en- 
croached on  the  rights  of  the  monks  of  Malmesbury,  and 
men  said  that  his  castle  of  the  Devizes,  raised  on  a  mighty 
mound  of  elder  days,  was  surpassed  by  no  building  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.^     These  bishops  then   were  dangerous 

*  He  sat  from  1133  to  1169.  »  See  above,  p.  217. 

'  In  the  Chronicle,  1x37,  "te  canceler  Roger  hise  neue."  In  Will. 
Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  ao,  he  ib  **  cancellarius,  qui  nepos  esse,  vel  plusquam 
nepofl  ejusdem  episcopi  ferebatur.**  In  the  Geeta  Stephani,  50,  he  is 
"summus  illius  [regis]  antigraphiu  Salesbiriensis  episcopi  filius.**  In  the 
Continuator  of  Florence  he  is  ''  filius  Rogerus,  Paupere-censu  cognomine." 
See  in  Orderic,  920  A;  "Rogerius  filius  pontificis,  cognomento  Pauper." 
He  gives  us  the  name  of  his  mother ;  "  Mathildis  de  Ramesburia,  pellex  vide- 
licet episcopi."     But  she  may  very  well  have  been  his  wife. 

*  The  castle-building  of  these  bishops  and  the  scandal  which  it  gave  comes 


THX  VOBHAIT  VXOB  IV  nOLAXDu 


BMioM 
oTBdli- 
bDi7  and 


.  penoBi^  and  the  k^ilty  of  tha  BUiop  <£  Saliilwuj  vm 
Btnmg'tT'  mspected.  He  ■ridom  obeyed  the  Kiag^  mat- 
rnone  to  conrte  and  UiembliM,  and  it  vram  hdiercd  tint  he 
WW  Ktoallf  plotting  with  the  Empren  and  h 
Ilia  King,  it  ia  nid,  wai  itiongly  atined  up  a 
by  bis  advieen,  eqwdally  by  Walenn  Con&t  of  Meiika, 
the  rebel  of  tbe  days  of  Heniy,  to  whrnn  Stqihen  ha^ 
early  in  bia  reign,  given  hia  infant  daoghter  ia  mamagai' 
At  last  on  opportunity  oune  at  •  Great  Comoil  held  ia 
Oxford.  The  Bishops,  it  ia  nid,  oune  moai  mnriUiB^, 
Boger  having  a  special  foreboding  cf  evil  to  ooofti*  A 
distorbance  arose  between  the  flt^owera  of  tha  BUwp  tai 
the  followers  of  Cotmt  Alan  of  Biohmond.  This  was  nsdi 
an  excose  for  seizing  the  Bishops  of  Saliahu^and  Idneola; 
Richard  of  Ely  was  locky  enoQ^  to  eaoqw  to  liia  imde^ 
fortress  of  the  Devizes,  which  was,  it  woold  aeeni,  kft  t» 
the  keeping  of  the  ChanceUoT's  mother.'  Ulie  detnb  of 
the  story  are  differently  told  in  difierent  aoommts,  hot  it  ■ 
clear  that  the  captive  Bishops  wen  treated  witli  gnst 
harshness.  The  castle  of  the  Deviaea  waa  banaged  tOl  its 
Btinender  was  obtained  by  threats  of  hanging  tha  Ghsa- 
cellorj  and  by  keying  his  &ther  without  meat  or  diU.* 
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In  the  end  all  the  other  castles  of  the  two  Bishops,  Salis-  oh.  xziu. 
bury,  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  Newark,  and  Sleaford,  were 
given  into  the  King's  hands,  and  the  Bishops,  it  is  sarcasti- 
cally said,  were  sent  back  to  their  duties  in  their,  dioceses/ 

We  may  be  sure  that  either  Henry  or  his  father  would 
have  found  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  these  dangerous 
prelates.     It  is  plain  that  there  was  perfectly  good  ground 
for  bringing  a  legal  charge  against  them,  and  either  of 
those  wise  Kings  would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  them 
according  to  the  forms  of  law.     Stephen's  illegal  violence  Impru- 
simply  set  men  wondering  how  one  who  was  so  mild  and  Steven's 
soft  and  good  should  do  such  a  thing  ;^  and  the  imprison-  conduct. 
ment  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  Bishops  lost  him  far 
more  in  the  way  of  general  good  will,  especially  among  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  than  he  gained  in  the  way  of  strength 
by  seizing  the  castles  and  their  stores.     What  followed 
certainly  could  not  have  happened  in  any  earlier  reign. 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  came  together  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  the  King.     Theobald,  the  third  of  the  Primates  whom  Theobald 

Arph- 

the  house  of  Bee  gave  to  England,'  had  lately  succeeded  bishop  of 
William  of  Corbeil  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  *  but  he  had^*^^^ 
not  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Legate,  which  letters  from  1139-1161. 
Pope  Innocent  had  lately  bestowed  on  the  King's  brother,  Henry 
Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester.'     The  Bishops  gathered  at  \vin°^  ^ 

Roger  &8ted  three  days  as  a  freewill  offering  for  his  son,  to  move  the  heart 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  surrender.  Cf.  Maine,  Early  History  of  InstitutionB, 
39.     Orderic  makes  Matilda  offer  her  own  life  for  her  son. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  920  B.  "  Episcopi  cum  pace  in  parochiaa  suas  ireversi  sunt.** 
The  Tewkesbury  Annals,  1139,  say  of  Roger,  most  inaccurateLy,  ''obiit  in 
carcere." 

'  It  is  now  that  the  Chronicler  adds,  **  pA  the  suikes  undergaeton  ))a&t  he 
milde  man  was  and  sofie  and  god,  and  na  iustise  ne  dide,  )»  diden  hi  alle 
wimder."  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

*  The  Chronicler  places  the  death  of  William  and  succeesion  of  Theobald 
in  1 140,  and  his  expression  is  remarkable  ;  "  te  king  inaJcede  Teodbald  aerce- 
biBhop  )>e  was  abbot  in  ^e  Bee/'  (Mark  that  "the  beck'*  still  keeps  its 
article.)     But  Theobald  was  consecrated  Jan.  8,  1139. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  22. 

VOL.  V.  U 
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xxm.  WiDchest«r  around  tlie  Primate  and  the  Legate.  Hesij 
was  the  6rst  to  set  forth  the  crime  oF  his  brother,  and  to 
profess  that  the  nearness  of  his  kindred  should  in  no  vwj 
slay  his  hand  from  executing  any  sentence  which  the 
Primate  and  his  brethren  should  decree  againsrt  the  gnit^ 
King.      Stephen,  it  seems,  was  actually  summoned  hefon 


bl<bi«"^  counsel.  He  sent  certain  Earls  as  his  representatiTes,  and 
Awatta.  ^^^  them  Aubrey  of  Vere,'  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  who 
set  forth  the  crimes  of  the  imprieoned  Bishops,  and  drew 
much  the  same  distinction  as  had  been  suppUed  by  Imb- 
franc  to  the  Conqueror  in  the  &mou8  case  of  Odo.'  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  made  his  answer.  Archbishop  Hugh 
of  Rouen  argued  that  tbe  King  might  lawfully  seixe  the 
Bishops'  castles,  because  Bishops  had  no  right  to  hare 
castles,  and  because  in  such  troubled  times  any  loyal  mu 
ought  to  be  glad  to  put  hia  castle  into  the  Kind's  hands.' 
Quection  of  The  Bisbops  threatened  to  accuse  the  King  at  Borne. 
Stephen  answered  by  bis  counsel,  that  it  should  be  the 
worse  for  any  one  who  went  on  sooh  an  errand  against 
the  King's  crown  and  dignity ;  directly  afterwards  he 
gave  up  his  own  cause  by  saying  he  meant  to  appeal  to 
the  Pope  himself.*     In  the  end  no  formal  < 


app<.-kla  to     , 
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the  castles  and  stores  which  he  had  seized.^   Before  the  year  oh.  xxnz. 
was  out,  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  was  dead ;  his  death  5?^^ 
was  commonly  believed  to   have  been  hastened  by  the  Bog«r. 
harshness  of  his  treatment  daring  his  imprisonment.^  ^,  113^. 

Soon  after  Stephen  had  by  this  act  lost  the  good  will  of 
a  most  important  class  of  his  subjects^  came  the  great  crisis 
of  his  reign.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  had  already  begun  the 
process  of  swallowing  Normandy,  in  Savoyard  phrase,  like 
an  artichoke.  His  wife  now  risked  herself  in  England.  Earl  The  Em- 
Bobert  came  over  with  his  sister  the  Empress,  and  the  ^[^oglimd, 

second  and  most  stirrinfi:  stasre  of  the  war  bcCTn.     They  September 

^    ^  ^  ^  30, 1 139. 

landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  first  of  all  received  by  Queen 

Matilda's  step-mother,   a   step-mother   perhaps   younger -^^^^ 
than   herself,    King    Henry's    widow    Adeliza,   who  nowl^miof 
held   the   castle  of  Arundel    with   her   second    husband, 
William  of  Albini.^     Stephen  was  at  that   moment  be- 
sieging Marlborough.     He  marched  towards  Arundel,  but 
Robert  was   already  on  the  road  for  his   own   castle   at 
Bristol.*     Stephen,  with    the   ill-timed  generosity  which  Stephen's 
marked  his  character,  allowed  the   Empress  to  join  her  ^  Matil^. 
brother,  even  giving  her  an  escort  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty,  since 


»  Win.  MalniB.  Hi«jt.  Nov.  ii.  28. 

'  So  aajB  William  of  Malmesbnry  (Hiat.  Nov.  ii.  33)  expressly,  and  as 
much  is  implied  when  the  Continuator  of  Florence  says  that  he  was  **  proa 
dolore  et  tristitia  infirmatusy"  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  that  he  was  "  tam 
mcerore  quam  senio  confectus." 

»  WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov. ii.  39  ;  Ord.  Vit.  920  B ;  Hen.  Hunt.  233  ;  Cont. 
Flor.  Wig.  1 1 29.  None  of  these  writers  mention  Mat£lda*s  second  husband. 
But  he  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte,  1 139 ;  "  Invitaverat  enim  eos  Willermus 
de  Alblnneio,  qui  duxerat  Eliz  quondam  reginam,  quse  habebat  castellum  et 
comitatimi  Harundel,  quod  rex  Hemic  us  dederat  ei  in  dote." 

*  Earl  Robertas  works  at  Bristol  are  sung  by  his  namesake,  ii.  433,  cd. 

Heame; 

"  And  he  brozt  in  gret  sta  |)e  toun,  as  he  zut  ys, 

And  rerde  )>er  an  cartel  myd  )>e  noble  tour. 

At  of  alle  |)e  tours  of  Engelond  ^s  yholde  flour," 

U  % 
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enemiea. 
MUes  Earl 
of  Here- 


the  wrong  dooe  to  hu  episcopal  brethren,  was  begiimii^ 
to  be  doubtful.^  A  crowd  of  enemies  now  arose  against 
Stephen.  The  Earl  of  tilouceater,  in  his  character  of  bod- 
in-Iaw  and  heir  of  the  conqueror  of  Glamoi^n,  was  joined 
by  ten  thougand  Welshmen,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  goes 
up,  even  from  distant  Saint  Evronl,  to  tell  ns  how  all 
England,  and  especially  its  holy  places,  were  laid  waste  by 
the  barltarians.^  A  crowd  of  revolts,  a  crowd  of  sieges  ind 
marches,  follow.  One  castle  is  taken  afler  another,  and  we 
now  not  uncommonly  hear,  what  we  have  seldom  heard  of  io 
earlier  wars,  what  wc  have  never  heard  of  either  in  natire 
English  warfare  or  in  the  warfare  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the 
hanging  of  their  defenders.^  Among  the  chief  revolten 
of  this  time  was  Miles,  Constable  of  Oloncester,  preseitly 
to  be  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Empress,  and  before  long  to  die  the  death  of 
William  Buftis.*  Another  rebel  of  great  fame  waa  Biiaa 
the  son  of  Count  Alan,  commonly  known  aa  Brian  Itti- 


<  ThefuUeBtKccountiiiiii William DfMaIiiMtbiii7aBdtliaGMb^tNitth«e 
are  Bome  Bpecial  d>:taiLi  in  Bobert  de  Moote.  On  the  aalb-oondiict  giToi  tt 
ItUtilrla  William  of  Malmeabury  (i>.  2g)oheerytu,  "QuBm  eullibe^ qmmn 
Infeatisciiuo  iniuiicu,  negore  UudabiUnm  militnm  not  hod  aat."   Bat  Onlaio 

ss>B  (gjoB),  "In  liac  iiiimmin  pfrniiisiono  magritt  regis  gimjilicitM  bit 
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Count,  who  had   shared  with  Earl  Robert  the  duty   of  ch.  xxiii. 
taking  Matilda  herself  over  the  sea  for  her  second  mar- 
riage.^    The  Bishop  of  Ely  not  unnaturally  rose,  though,  Richard 
according  to  one  version,  against   him   Stephen  was  the  Ely. 
first  aggressor.*     William  the  son  of  Richard,  who  held  Reginald 
Cornwall  under  the  King,  received  into  his  castles  Regi-  King 
nald  of  Dunstanville,   one  of  the  natural    sons  of  King  ^^'^'T* 
Henry,  who,  like  the  rest^  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his 
sister.*    And  the  interest  of  his  name  and  descent,  though  John  of 
his  exploits  are  not  remarkable,  leads  us  to  add  to  our   "    ^^' 
list  John  of  Sudeley,  another  son   of  Harold  of  Ewias, 
one  of  a  house  which  could  boast  by  the  spindle-side  of 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Kings/     Ivk  tkis  way  the  whole 
land   was    ravaged,   castles    and  towns  were  taken   and 
burned,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West/  till  the  seat  of 
war  begins  to  change  to  another  part  of  England.    Earl  Robert 
Robert  struck  a  great  blow  by  the  capture  and  burning  t^ngham. 
of  Nottingham,*  and  this  brings  us  to  the  most  striking  |®P^**^ 
incident  in  this  whole  time,  to  the  only  military  action 
in    this   endless   scene  of    sieges    and   skirmishes   which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  battle. 

Early  in  the  year  after  Matilda's  landing  an  attempt  Stephen's 

.        Court  in 

had  been  made  to  make  peace.      At  Pentecost  the  King  the  Tower, 
held,  or  tried  to  hold,  the  usual  festival  in  London ;   but  j,*©.^  ' 
this  time  his  court  was  held  to  the  east  and  not  to  the  west 
of  the  city,  not  in  the  hall  of  Rufus,  but  in  the  fortress  of 
his  father.     And  it  is  noted  that,  among  all  the  Bishops 
of  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  one  only,  John 

'  See  above,  p.  204. 

'  In  the  Gesta,  63,  the  Bishop  is  made  to  revolt  to  revenge  the  injuries  of 
his  uncle,  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  2336,  makes  Stephen  drive  Kichard 
out  of  his  see,  **  quia  nepos  pnedicti  episcopi  Salesburiensis  erat,  e  quo  odii 
incentivum  in  progeniam  ejus  duxerat.** 

'  Gesta,  65.  *  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  1139.    See  above,  p.  272. 

'  See  the  years  11 39,  11 40  in  the  Ciontinuator,  and  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  39-36. 

*  The  fullest  account  of  the  taking  of  Nottingham  is  also  given  by  the 
Continuator. 
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oa.  xsm.  Bishop  DfSeeZ,  deigned  to  answer  to  his  BammonB.^  Sncha 

^^,^y    state  of  things  perhaps  brought  his  desolate  condition  home 

■nuke         to  Stephen's  mind ;  an  attempt  iraa  made  to  make  peace. 

CommissioueTs  on  both  sides  met  at  Bath.  Each  of  the  rivals 

was  represented  by  a  brother,  but  Earl  Robert  was  a  more 

trustworthy  representative  of  the  Empress  than  the  L^ate 

Henry  was  of  the  King.     But  Stephen  was  represented 

also  by  the  new  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  by  his  own 

Qoeen   Mkttlda,  who  appears   throughoot  as  a  Tigoioos 

defender  of  the  rights  of  her  husband,  jnst  m  the  Conctwi 

Mabel  showed  herself  on  the  other  side.    Bot  no  agreement 

was  come  to.     We  are  told  that  the  parfy  of  the  Empress 

were  ready  to  submit  her  claims  to  an  ecclesiaBtioal  eentenoe, 

which  the  party  of  the  King  naturally  refused.*     Stephen 

had  stooped  to  receive  a  papal  confinnation  of  his  right ; 

he  was  not  going  to  stoop  yet  fVirther — at  least  his  wife 

was   not  likely  to  stoop  in  his  name — and  to  gire  the 

venal  court  of  Rome  a  chance  of  withdrawing  (he  confirma- 

Biahop       tion  which  it  had  once  given.     But  preeently  the  L^ata 

■piraux.      Henry  crossed  the  sea;  he  had  cobferenoes  with  the  King 

^.J^'  of  the  French  and  with  his  own  brother  Count  Theobald, 

ber,ii4o.   and  came  bsck  with  further  propoeals  of  pesce.  Hieobaldwas 
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In  the  last  month  of  the  same  year  the  King  was  0H.xzm. 
in  the  city,  or  at  least  in  the  shire   of  Lincoln,*  where  Stephen  at 
the  citizens,   not   greatly   heeding^   it  would   seem^    his  Deoember, 
treatment  of  their   Bishop,   were  zealous   in   his   cause. 
But  men  of  higher  rank  were  less  to  be  trusted.     Stephen  Lincoln 
lefl  in  the  city  two  Earls^  brothers  on  the  mother's  side^  geized  by 
being  sons  of  the  Countess  Lucy  by  her  two  marriages.*  S\So^ 
These  were  "William   of  Roumare,  Earl  of  the  city,  and  and 

Chester. 

Bandolf  of  Chester,  whom  the  King  trusted^  but  who,  it  ^ 

seems^  still  owed  him  a  grudge  because  not  he  but  Henry 
of  Scotland  held  the  earldom  of  Cumberluid.^   The  brother 
Earls  rebelled.   By  a  stratagem  they  seized  the  castle  on  the 
hill,  the  fellow  of  the  minster  where  Alexander  was  retouching 
the  work  of  Remigius,  and  the  loyal  citizens^  the  descend- 
ants ofj  the  men  who  had  left  the  height  when  the  castle 
and  the  minster  were  reared,*  saw  the  banner  of  rebellion 
floating  above  their  heads.    In  the  plot  by  which  the  castle  Action 
was  taken  the  wives  of  the  two  Earls  took  a  chief  part ;  it  Countesses, 
was  the  law  of  this  reign  that,  while  all  else  were  faithless, 
wives  at  least  bore  true  allegiance  to  their  husbands.'^    The 
Countess  of  Chester  moreover  was  bound  to  the  side  of 
the  Empress  by  another  tie,  as  being  a  daughter  of  Earl 
Robert  of  Gloucester.®     The  citizens  and  their  Bishop,  the  Stephen 
latter  returning  good  for  evil,  sent  word  to  the  King,  and  to  Lincohi. 
prayed  for  help."^    Stephen  came,  with  the  energy  which  he  ^^^^",' 
could  show  when  the  actual  moment  of  action  came ;  writers 

si  asset  qui  verba  factis  apponeret.  Et  plane  imperatrix  et  comes  confestim 
com«nsere ;  rex  vero  de  die  in  diem  producere,  postremo  in  sumnla  firustravi.** 

»  Will.  Mahns.  Hist.  Nov.  lii.  38. 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  631.  But  I  have  spoken  of  her  more  at  large  in  Appendix 
PP.  of  the  second  edition  of  my  third  volume. 

•  The  account  of  the  Earl's  motives  in  the  Chronicle  is  not  very  clear ; 
**  J'erefler  w8bx  suythe  micel  uuorre  betuyx  ^e  king  and  Randolf  eorl  of 
Castre,  noht  for))i  ]»8et  he  ne  iaf  al  Jwet  he  cuthe  axen  him,  also  he  dide  alle 
othre,  oc  sefre  J>e  mare  he  iaf  heom  )>e  waerse  hi  wwron  him." 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  218.  *  The  story  is  told  in  ftiU  by  Orderic,  921  B. 

•  Will.  Malms.  Hiat.  Nov.  iii.  38 ;  Ord.  Vit.  921  C. 

'  The  loyalty  of  the  citizens  comes  out  strongly  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  38,  and 
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en.  xxni.  on  the  oiber  side  Blnngely  blame  him  beoun  ha  cum 

withoDt  sending  a  formal  defiinoe,  a  formal  lemmciataon  of 

friendship,  to  the  traitors  who  had  certainly  atood  co  no 

such  terms  of  ceremony  towards  him.'     He  occupied  the 

eity,  and  he  Bcems  to  have  fortified  tiie  minster  m  a  means 

of  attacking  the  neighbonring  caatle.*     Th«  nbd  Earls 

with  their  Countesses  were  straitly  bended  in  the  caaUe ; 

but  Bandolf  contrived  to  escape  from  a  tower  and  made 

Manh  of    his  way  to  ask  his  father-in-law  for  help.*    Eari  Bobert 

Robert       gathered  his  host,  brin^og  with  him,  like  Mercian  Eaila 

Wel^men  *"  P"^  times,  a  large  band  of  Welsh  onder  tin  command 

of  two  brothers,  Meredydd  and  Cadwalader.*    Tba  army 

drew  near,  and  portents  troabled  the  mind  vi  Stepboi'a 

followers  as  the  King  heard  tlie  mass  at  Qm  Biahop  whom 

he  had  so  lately  kept  in  sach  harsh  bondage.*    "Pta  elders 

on  the  King's  side  prayed  him  to  wait  for  jreeh  troops;  but 

he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Earls  who 

surrounded  him,  but  who  in  their  bewts  were  traitors.* 

BatUe  of     We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  battle,  and  a  no  leaa  vivid 

Pe)iniai7    report  of  the  real  or  imaginary  speeches  with  which  the 


in  the  Ge«t»,  90,  m  it  aflcrvkidi  doM  la  the  httOa.    Or^ttla  fka*  m 
UoTu  the  Kebop.     Bat  the  putegyriat  at  Bobat  ^i  witt  a  kU 
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leaders  on  each  side  stirred  up  their  men  to  battle.     Such  oh.  xxin. 
speeches  are  commonly  the  work  of  the  historian  who  re- 
cords them,  but,  when  they  are  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
historian,  they  are  worth  as  much  as  any  other  witness  to 
the  feelings  of  the  time.     We  may  therefore  listen  to  the  Speech 

01  £Arl 

voice,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  or  of  the  Robert. 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,^  which  lets  us  into  several  of 
the  secrets  and  scandals  of  the  age.  The  Earl,  we  are  told, 
bade  his  host  be  of  good  couvage.  They  were  going  to 
fight  against  a  perjured  King,  who  had  seized  the  Crown 
in  despite  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  a  King  whose 
usurpation  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to  many,  and  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  land.  Those  who  were  there  to  fight 
against  him  were  the  men  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  that  day  come  to  recover.^  Who  was 
there  to  fight  against  them  in  the  host  of  the  perjurer  ? 
The  citizens  of  Lincoln,  who  would  soon  run  back  to  their 
houses,  while  they,  having  crossed  rivers  and  marshes, 
had  no  means  of  retreat.     Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Character 

of  the 

enemy  ?  There  was  the  cruel  Count  Alan  of  Britanny,  the  King's 
foe  of  God  and  man.^     There  was  the  Count  of  Meulan,  ^^^^     ' 

,         ,       .  ^  ,       ,  1    ,  .1  .     Alan  of 

the  crafty,   the   deceitful,  the  proud  boaster,  mighty  m  Britanny. 
w  ords^  but  weak  in  deeds,  the  last  to  reach  the  field  of  Robert  of 

Meulan. 

battle   and    the   first   to  turn  away  from  it.     There  was  jj    ^^  ^^^ 
another  Earl,  Hugh  the  Bigod,  who,  to  the  perjury  which  Bigod. 
he  shared  with  all  of  them,  had  added  the  special  lie  by 
which  he  had  said   that  King  Henry  had   changed    his 
purpose  on  his  death-bed.*     There  was   Earl  William  of  William  of 

Albemarle. 

^  The  speeches  on  both  sides  come  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  2236,  2246. 

^  **  Rex  .  .  .  cxemplo  sni  nihil  juris  habentibus  terras  distribuit  jure  pos- 
sidentibus  diripuit,  ab  ipsis  nequitur  dchaereditatLi .  .  .  prius  aggrediendua 
est."  The  "  exh«eredati  "  play  a  large  part  both  in  Henry*s  narrative  and 
in  that  of  Orderic.     They  forme<l  a  separate  division  of  the  Earrs  army. 

*  The  character  of  8])ecial  cruelty  given  to  Alan  is  borne  out  by  the 
author  of  the  Gesta,  who  calls  him  (65)  "  vir  summae  crudclitatis  et  doli." 

*  See  above,  p.  251,  and  Appendix  DD. 
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■  Albemarle,  a  man  who  abode  firm  io  the  pnctiee  of  all 
wickedness,  one  whose  life  was  each  that  his  own  wife  had 
left  him  b>  seek  shelter  with  another  man.'  And  tliete 
was  another  Earl,  whose  name  is  passed  hy  rather  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntiogdon  than  hy  the  Earl  of  Gloucester; 
the  man  who  had  robbed  his  gniltjr  comrade  of  hia  wife,  a 
man  vigorous  in  the  service  of  Bacchns,  but  nnknown  in 
that  of  Mars.^  There  was  Simon  Earl  of  Northampton,  a 
man  in  whom  we  may  claim  a  share  as  in  one  sprnng  Cram 
the  blood  of  the  martyred  Waltheof,  bat  who  appears  in  his 
enemy's  invective  as  a  man  whose  words  ware  his  only  deeds, 
whose  promises  were  his  only  gift*.'  The  rest  were  like  onto 
them,  men  such  as  their  King,  robbers,  manalAyeiBj  every 
one  of  them  stained  with  the  guilt  of  pe^oiy.  But  those 
who  fought  around  him  were  the  men  ^om  the  great 
King  Henry  had  set  up,  whom  the  usurper  Stephen  had 
cast  down,  who  were  going  forth  to  execute  the  just  judge- 
ment of  God  upon  the  guilty  men  who  stood  before  them.* 
We  may  perhaps  be  less  inclined  to  beUere  in  this 
extreme  wickedness  of  all  the  nobles  who  surrounded 
Stephen,  when  we  hear  what  was  said  on  Stephen's  side 
against  Earl  Robert  himself.     And  the  event  shows  that  the 
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greatest  fault  of  Stephen's  followers  was  lack  of  zeal  and  ch.  xxm. 
good  fiuth  on  behalf  of  Stephen  himself.     The  King,  it  Speech  of 
seema^  with  all  his  popular  talents,  was  no  orator ;  ^  the  ciare. 
speech  on  his  side  was  made  by  Baldwin  the  son  of  Gill>ert, 
of  the  house  of  Clare.     In  his  eyes  the  righteousness  of 
Stephen's  cause  was  as  clear  as  his  unrighteousness  was  in 
the  eyes  of  Earl  Robert.     Tliey  had  on  their  side  three 
advantages,  the  justice  of  their  cause^  their  greater  numbers, 
their  superiority  in  valour.     The  charge  of  perjury  Was 
returned.     They  were  fighting  for  their  King,  the  Lord's 
inointed,   to   whom  their  enemies   had  taken  oaths  and 
broken  them.     What  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  Earl  Robert  Character 
liimself,  was  they  all  knew.     His  threats  were  gi'eat,  but  Robert, 
his  deeds  were  small ;   his  famous  eloquence  never  led  to 
action ;  a  lion  in  speech,  he  was  in  heart  no  better  than  a 
hare.*     These  charges  sound  strange  when  brought  against 
Hobert  of  Gloucester,  but  they  show  porhaj)s  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  mere  soldier  against  the  man  who  was  both 
soldier  and  scholar,  the  feeling  which  made  the  warlike  but 
unlettered  Volumnius  throw  out  bis  taunts  at  the  peaceful 
'Torks  of  his  colleague  Appius.'     Randolf  of  Chester  is  at  Ran«lolf  of 
least  not  charged  with  mere  cowardice ;  he  is  fierce  enough 
in  beginning  warfare  or  anything  else,  reckless  of  danger, 
seeking  things  beyond  his  power,  but  carrying  nothing  to 
perfection;  beginning  his   plans  with  the  strength  of  a 
man,  but  leaving  them,  when  begun,  with  the  weakness  of 
a  woman.     As  for  the  Welsh,  rash,  unarmed,  unskilled  in  The  Welsh, 
war,  they  were  no  better  than  beasts  running  of  their  owti 
accord  upon  the  hunting-spear,*    As  for  the  rest,  be  they 

1  "Tone  qum  rex  Stephanus  fcHiiva  voce  carebat/'  la  the  hexameter 
intentiooal  ? 

*  "Robert!  duces  vires  notio  sunt.  Ipse  quidem  de  more  miiltum 
nunator,  parum  opcratur,  ore  leoniuus,  oordc  leporinua  clams  cloquentia^ 
obflcuras  inertia.'* 

'  Livy,  X.  19. 

*  '*  Qui  inermem  bello  pnL'fcrunt  temeritati'm,  ct  arte  ct  usu  belli  oareates 
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cB.xxni.  Doblcs  or  knights,  ranaways  or  Ti^bondB  of  any  kmd,* 

all  that  was  to  be  wialied  was  that  there  were  more  of  them 

to  triiiisph  over. 

Stephen  The  accounts  of  the  battle  vaiy  greatly,  bat  ooe  thing 

bybi*        is  plain,  tliat  Stephen  wag  basely  foraaken  by  many  hoth 

of  his   own    subjects   and    of   his   foreign    mercenaries. 

Among  these  the   names  of  the  Coont  of  Meulan  and 

of  the  Fleming  ^^'illiam  of  Ypres  are  specially  bnnded* 

PeiMul     But  a  small  band  of  faithful  men  still  stood  round  their 

fitpphen.     King;  and  our  thou^ts  are  carried  back  to  anotba fight 

and  to  a  nobler  leader,  when  we  read  bow  tiie  King  of 

the  English,  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  wielded 

the  sword  of  ..Ethelstan  or  Eadmnnd  till  it  broke  in  bis 

band,  how  a  young  citizen  of  Lincoln  brooght  him  in 

its   stead   the   weapon    of   Cnut    and   Harold,   and  how 

Stephen,  with  hia  Daoish  ase,  laid  manfdlly  aboot  him,  till 

its  stroke,  lighting  on  the  helmet  of  Uie  Earl  of  Chester, 

brought  the  traitor  to  his  knoc.^     Bnt  on  that  day  treason 

ipiaKi  i>e<xm  dwumint  in  TenalnilA."  Compkie  Ota  Saptka  Iwlpwu  lUiie 

EbtI  of  Slralh^rn,  «lio  wta  u  ready  to  go  iritlKKit  »  emnM  aa  MkoUm-  mu 

with,  and  Alan  uf  Percj,  in  ^llielred,  j^i. 

'  "  Turn  [irDCCre!!  quam  mUites,  tnosfagK  et  gimvagi." 
■The  fiiflil  ufWiUiamnf  Yprca  comes  oDt  in  moat  of  the 

Heni7  of  UuiitlDgd<iD,  who  cslla  him  ' 
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had  the  upper  hand;  the  King's  followers  had  fled,  and  oh.xxiu. 
three  men  only  were  at  his  side.^     The  soldiers  of  Earl 
Robert  pressed  around  him^  and  a  mighty  stone,  hurled 
as  by  the  hand  of  the  Homeric  Aias,'  brought  the  King 
himself  to  the  ground.'  A  knight  called  William  of  Kains 
seized,  like  Menelaos,^  the  fallen  King  by  the  helmet,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  that  he  held  the  King,  and 
bade  all  his  comrades  hasten  to  secure  the  richest  prize  of 
victory.'     Stephen  could  now  do  nothing  but  give  him-  Stephen 
self  up  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Earl   of  Gloucester.     With  pxiaoner. 
him  was  taken,  fighting  to   the  last,  Baldwin  who  had 
made  the  speech  before  the  battle,  and  who  at  least  could 
not  be  charged  with  belying  his  words  by  his  deeds^  and 
Richard  the  son  of  Urse,  a  descendant,  it  would   seem, 
of  the  old  enemy  Urse  of  Abetot,  whose  exploits  that  day 
might  be  taken  as  some  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  his 
kindred.'    A  few  valiant   men  still  fought  on  to  be  all 
slain  or  taken  prisoners.^     The  city  was  sacked,  and  its  Lincoln 
inhabitants    slaughtered  without   mercy,    by   the    savage 
followers  of  Earl  Randolf.* 

The  great  Danish  city  was  thus  dealt  with  as  no  city 
had  been  dealt  with  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror ;  but 
it  fared  no  worse  than  many  cities  fared  in  the  more 
polished  days  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 

*  Orderic  is  specially  emphatic  on  the  treason  of  Stephen's  followers.  It 
is  he  who  speaks  of  the  "  tres  pugiles  "  who  were  still  with  the  King  when 
he  was  taken.  The  Chronicler,  in  his  short  and  pithy  account,  is  of  the 
same  mind. 

*  niad,  vii.  268.  «  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  40.  «  Diad,  IH.  345. 

*  The  name  comes  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  "  Irruit  in  regem,  et  eum 
galea  arripiens  voce  magna  clamavit.  Hue  omnes,  hue,  regem  teneo.  Advo- 
lant  omnes,  et  capitur  rex.** 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Orderic  both  preserve  the  name  of  Baldwin. 
Henry  adds  that  of  Richard.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  1 73. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  2246.  ''Adhuc  capto  rege  pugnabat  acies  regalis ;  nee 
enim  circumventi  fugere  poterant,  donee  omnes  vel  capti  vel  coeai  sunt.'* 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  simply  says,  ''Civitas  hostili  l^e  direpta  est.** 
Orderic  gives  some  details,  especially  of  the  drowning  of  five  hundred 
"  nobiles  cives  **  who  tried  to  escape  by  the  river.     William  of  M&lmeA\)\ir^ 
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em.  uni.  ceDtariea.  Stephen  wu  fint  led  into  I^neolB  to  ne  tiie 
desolation  of  the  Ckithftil  city ;'  and  it  would  aeen  ftat, 
in  full  agreement  with  cluTalrooB  notions,  aone  who  had 
Celt  no  compassion  daring  the  horron  of  tlie  Mdc  wen 
moved  to  pity  and  repentance  hy  the  miafortonea  of  the 

fH«fbMi      captive  King,^     He  was  pieaentlj  led  by  Uw  vietonooi 

JlJ'SjjJJJ^  Earl  ofOloocester  to  the  Empress,  who  waa  tiienin  hit  own 
city,  and  vas  then  kept  in  watd  in  the  cuUe  cS  BiiifaiL* 

HnooHi  All  England  now  enbmitted  to  the  Empwaa,  save  Kent 
alone,  where  Queen  Matilda  and  'William  of  Tpn^ 
who  had,  it  seems,  tecovered  himself  from  hia  fiig^  at 
Lincoln,  still  kept  men  ia  their  allegiance.*  Caatle  after 
castle,  district  after  district,  was  won  for  Eail  Bobert  and 

Herreythebis  sistcr.'     The  &te  of  one  fortress   awaboa  a  ipeaal 


hv  the  moQ  " 

of  WUt-  tori^urer.  A  Breton  Count  Hervey  had  married  a  daogfatei 
of  the  King,  and  now  he  commanded  in  t^t  great  fbrtna 
of  the  Devizes  which  Stephen  had  wrested  ftom  Bidiop 
Roger.  He  was  overthrown,  not  by  kniglits  or  nobki 
or  mercenariee  of  whatever  nation,  bat  hy  tiie  folk  of  Qm 
land.     The  churls  of  the  sarroanding  eonnixj',  stimd  vf 
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no  doubt  by  some  excess  of  enieltyj  swore  bis  destruction  oh.xxiii. 
as  one  man.  They  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  which  was 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Empress,  and  he  left  England 
full  of  shame.^  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  victorious 
churls,  thinking,  as  usual,  that  any  change  of  masters 
must  be  for  the  better,  surrendered  their  prize  to  those  who 
now  had  the  upper  hand,  or  whether  Hervey  himself  chose 
to  call  in  the  opposite  party  in  the  general  struggle  rather 
than  to  abide  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate  local 
enemies.  In  either  case  it  is  something  to  see  a  stranger, 
a  County  a  King's  son-in-law,  driven  to  such  straits  as 
these  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  people  of  an  English 
shire. 

Matilda  was  thus  in  actual  possession   of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  England,  while  Stephen  was  in  bonds.   The 
next  object  was  to  give  something  like  a  legal  confirma- 
tion to  her  possession.    To  this  end  the  Legate  Henry  was  Heniy 
won  over.     We  have  seen  that  he  was  already  ill-disposed  cheater 
to  his  brother  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  Bishops,  jS^^i^ 
and  a  promise  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  in  all  weighty  February 
matters,   especially   in   the   disposal    of   bishopricks    and 
abbeys,  gained   him  to  the  side  of  the  Empress.'*     And  Novelty  of 
now  followed  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel  in  English  reign, 
history.     If  Matilda  was  to  reign,  her  reign  needed  to 
begin  by  something  which   might   pass  for  an  election 
and    coronation.     But    her   followers.    Bishop    Henry  at 
their  head,  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  actual  crowning 
and   anointing,   ceremonies  which — unless   Sexburh  had, 
ages  before,  received  the  full  royal  consecration — had  never, 
either  in  England  or  in  Gaul,  been  applied  to  a  female 

'  Gesta,  74.  ''Comes  Herveiu,  gener  reg:8,  in  castello  quod  Divisa 
dicitur  a  aimplici  niHticonim  plebe  in  nnnm  se  globum  in  malum 
niius  conjurante  diutissime  obsessus,  tandemque  castello  in  man  us  comi- 
tissae  reddito,  ab  onmi  Anglic  inhoneste  depulsus,  cum  panels  trans* 
meavit." 

*  Hist.  Nov.  ill.  42. 
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Toler.*  Matilda  wia  aolrauilf  noaTed  la  tlw 
charcli  of  Winchester ;  »h»  mu  led  by  two  UMiium.*  dt 
Itegate  himself  and  Bexnard  td  Sunt  Dkvid'i^  m  tiunigk 
to  receive  the  crawn  and  the  onotian,  bat  no  etewtaaf 
and  no  unction  ia  spoken  of,*  An  eooleaiaclaial  wfooi 
followed,  whic^  was  also  held  at  Winobflster.  Aiditaihop 
TheoWd  was  tliere,  and  some  other  prelate^  who,  togethor 
with  some  laymen,  had,  it  is  espeoially  ramarked,  a^ad 
Stephen's  leave  before  they  bent  to  the  timea  and  pligfatad 
their  all^^Dce  to  the  Empress.*  In  the  prooeedii^  of 
this  eynodj  us  reported  by  au  oye-witoeua,  we  have  a  cl^ar 
eettiDg  forth  of  the  argumonU  on  one  side  of  the  qut^tioo. 
We  have  also  a  speaking  proof  of  the  way  ia  which 
eccleBiostitul  proteiision§  hud  grown  duriDg  the  vUvt 
break-up  of  all  civil  society.  The  preeideut  aud  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  assembly  was  the  L^ate  Henry.  His 
Speech  began  and  ended  with  a  panegyric  on  his  uncle 
the  late  K.ing,  and  on  the  happiness  which  England  Iisd 
enjoyed  during  his  peaceful  reign.'  He  set  forth  tii* 
rights  of  Matilda,  grounded  on  the  oath  taken  to  her 
in  her  father's  lifetime.  It  wbb  only  because  she  deUi'cd 
to  come  over  to  England  and  take  possession  of  her 
hintfdom  that  Stephen,  that  there  might  be 
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the  Churcli  and   preserve  the  peace,  all  which  promises  oH.xxin. 
he  had  broken.     To  them,  to  the  clergy  of  England,  it^'g^^ 
chiefly  belonged  to  elect  as  well  as  to  consecrate  Kings.^ 
He  therefore  called  on  the  synod  to  elect  the  daughter  MatOda 
of  Henry,  the  great  and  incomparable  King^  as  Lady  of  ^e^n,  but 
England  and  Normandy.*     Whether  any  consecration  was  ^^7' 
designed  to  follow,   whether   at   such    consecration    she 
would  have  been  promoted   to  the  specially  royal  title, 
we  are  not  told.    Countess,  Queen,  and  Empress  in  other 
lands^  in  England  the  only  title  that  she  bears  is  Lady. 
/The  daughter  of  Henry  reigned,  so  far  as   she   reigned 

I  at  all,  by  the  same  style  as  the  daughter  of  Alfred. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  all  agreed  to  the  Legate's  Matilda 

/^proposal;  at  least  none  raised  a  voice  against  it.^     Bw^>UieSynS. 

-    if  Henry,  whether  as  Legate  or  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
deemed   it  good   to   put  forward  the  clergy  as   especial 
electors  of  Kings,  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  England 
to  know  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  body  of  men 
who  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters.     The  men  Electoral 
of  London  had  chosen  Stephen  to  be  their  King ;   and,  London, 
without  their  consent,  his  Crown  could  not  be  transferred 
to  another.     The  men  of  London,  for  the  greatness  of  their 
city,   ranked  with   the   barons   of  the   realm,  and   many 
barons  of  the  realm  had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of 
their  commonalty.*     While  the  Council  was  still  sitting,  Intorces- 
a   deputation    came    from   the   commonalty    of    London,  Londoners 

'  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  44.  "  Clems  Anglis,  ad  cujus  jus  potissimum  spectat 
pfiincipem  eligere,  simulque  ordinare.** 

*  lb.  "Filiam  pacifici  regis,  gloriosi  regis,  divitis  regis,  boni  regis,  et 
nostro  tempore  incomparabilis,  in  Anglise  Xormanniseque  dominam  eligimus, 
et  ei  fidem  et  manutenementom  promittimns."  In  her  grant  of  the  earldom 
of  Hereford  to  Miles  of  Gloucester  (Rymer,  i.  14)  her  style  is  **  Matilda 
Imperatrix,  Henrici  regis  filia,  et  Anglonim  domina.** 

*  Hist.  Nov.  iii,  45. 

*  lb.  "  Londonienses,  qui  stmt  quasi  optimates,  pro  magnitudine 
civitatis,  in  Anglia."  "Omnes  barones,  qui  in  eorum  communionem 
jamdudum  recepti  fuer&nt."  "  Londonienses,  qui  prsecipui  habebantur  in 
Anglia,  sicnt  proceree." 

VOL.  V,  X 
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Hxigbd- 
DO*  of  the  ^ 


CB.  zxin.  not  to  make  say  arrangement  with  regard  to  tlie  Cion, 
^  bat  to  pray  that  their  lord  the  King  might  be  aet  &te 

^^^^  from  his  bonds.*  A  clerk  of  the  daeen  pot  in  ■ 
fijomC^uaii  Tifiorous  protcst  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  dainuog  fee 
him,  not  only  fraedom,  but  the  kingdom  which  wicked 
men  had  taken  from  him.*  The  London  deputation 
went  back,  promising  to  do  their  best  on  behalf  of  the 
Empress ;  but  meanwhile  Matilda  di^usted  even  her  own 
partisans  by  her  extreme  haoghtineBs,  a  hangrhtineaa  whid 
she  showed  even  to  those  to  whom  she  owed  mott,  to 
the  Legate,  to  her  own  brother  and  champion  Earl  KAeA, 
to  her  nncle  King  Dayid,  who  had  oome  to  join  hs, 
and  who  had  been  acting  on  her  behalf  on  the  raad.* 
She  then  made  her  way  to  London  by  a  nmndaboat 
path.  She  waa  received  at  Oxford  by  the  yonnger  Bobnt 
of  Oily,*  and  in  his  castle  she  found  a  f^umpimi  in  Ui 
stepson,  another  of  ber  half-brotheis,  Bohert  the  bob  it 
Eadgyth.'  At  Saint  Alban's  a  depatation  from  hooiu 
came,  as  another  deputation  from  London  had  onoe  cobc 
to  Berkhampstead,*  offering  to  receive  her  into  the  dtj.^ 


'  HUt.  Not.  iii.  45.    "  Mini  a 
n  cerUmiiii  sed  prec«  offerre, 

Oq  fho-L-ommu: 
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She  took  up  her  abode  at  Westminster,  and   again  dis-  oH.zxin. 
played  the  same  haughtiness  as  before.     Again  she  revised  ^^^ 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  her  namesake  the  Queen,  to  the  London. 

,  Jime,ii4i. 

prayers  of  the  nobles  of  her  own  side,  who  craved  for  the  gj^^  ntanm 
release  of  Stephen.     She  would  not  hearken  even  to  the  ^  ip^; 

oeflnon  for 

proposal  that  he  should  resign  the  kingdom  and  spend  Stephen. 
the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  monk  or  pilgrim.^     She  offended 
Bishop  Henry  by  refusing  his  petition  that  at  least  his 
nephew   Eustace  might  receive  his  father's  continental 
possessions.^     And,  more  than  all,  she  drew  on  herself  the  She  refuses 
ill  will  of  the  men  of  the  great  city  whose  citizens  could  of  Eadwaxd 
make  and  unmake  Kings.     The  men  of  London  P^^y®^  Lj^on^rg. 
of  her  that  she  would  observe  the  laws  of  King  Eadward,  cknnpUmto 
because  they  were  the  best  of  all,   not  the  laws  of  her  Lon^J^ers 
fiither  Henry,  because  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  borne,'  w^inst 
The  words  are  remarkable  in  many  ways.     They  are  the  Hemy. 
only  expression  of  discontent  with  the  general   rule  of 
Henry  which  we  meet  with ;  and  it  is  singular  that  such  a 
complaint  should  come  &om  the  citizens  of  London.     But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Henry's  great  merit,  the  strict 
administration  of  justice,  was  of  less  importance  to  the 
men  of  a  city  who   had  such   g^at  franchises  in  their 
own  hands  than  it  was  to  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  of  the  open  country.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

*  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  1141.  The  writer  here  distinctly  opposes  the  Queen 
and  the  Lady,  "  interpellAvit  dominam  Anglortun  reginam." 

*  Cf.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  49 ;  John  of  Hexham,  270. 

'  AU  our  authorities  speak  generally  of  Matilda's  haughtiness  to  the 
cntizens,  but  it  is  only  in  the  Continuator  of  Florence  that  we  find  the 
distinct  denuind  and  refusal  of  the  laws  of  Eadward ;  "  Interpellata  est  et 
»  civibus,  ut  leges  eis  regis  Edward!  observaie  liceret,  quia  optimse  erant, 
non  patris  sui  Henrici,  quia  graves  erant.  Verum  ilia,  non  bono  usa  consilio, 
prse  nimia  austeritate  non  acquievit  eis."  There  seems  to  be  a  dark  allusion 
to  this  matter  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  48,  where  the  paneg3rri8t  of  Robert  describes 
him  as  busy  "  justitiam  et  patrias  leges  et  pacem  reformando ;  **  and  without 
more  distinctly  blaming  MatUda,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  satis  constat  quod, 
si  ejus  moderationi  et  sapientisB  a  suis  esset  creditum,  non  tarn  sinistrum 
postea  sensissent  aleee  casimi." 

X  2 


Memuiy 

of  the 

Eulward. 
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strictness  of  Heniy's  forest  laws  was  no  doabt  felt  hf 
the  citizens  tliemselves  and  by  the  barons  who  had  joined 
their  commonalty.  But  the  ^reat  point  is  that  noir, 
seventy-Ave  years  at^r  the  coming  of  William,  the  memaj 
of  the  last  native  King  is  still  cherished.  Bis  days,  Uw 
days  of  the  rule  of  Eadirard,  that  is  in  tmth  the  diji 
c^  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  of  Harold,  are  still  locktA 
back  to  as  the  happy  days  of  peace  and  rig-hteousDeK. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  some  upland  region,  where  the  stiangei 
bad  appeared  only  in  his  character  of  conqaeror,  that  thej 
are  thus  looked  back  to.  The  days  of  Eadward  are  slill 
looked  to  with  yearning  by  a  city  to  which  men  flocked 
from  ever}'  quarter  of  the  world,  and  amon^  whose  chirf 
citizens  a  large  proportion  were  undoubtedly  of  Noimm 
blood. 

But  the  prayer  of  the  men  of  London  was  nnhaeded. 
Matilda,  who  had  worn  her  crown  in  tiie  Eternal  Gtj, 
may  hare  there  been  taught  by  Roman  lawyers  that  kw 
was  whatever  the  prince  deemed  good,^  and  she  may  ban 
learned  to  look  on  the  dooms  of  Eadward  and  Heniy  u 
alike  of  little  worth.  All  the  answer  that  the  citueni 
got  was  stem  looks,  reproaches  for  the  favour  which  they 
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Queen  was  threatening  them  with  all  the  horrors  of  war  oh.  xxni. 
without.^    The  citizens  made  their  choice ;   they  entered  The  Em- 
into  a  league  on  Stephen's  behalf  with  his  valiant  wife,  and  ^xa  Lon- 
drove  the  Empress  and  her  followers  from  their  g^^-'o^rd 
She  fled  to  Oxford,  and  presently  showed  her  spite  by  Stephen's 
ordering  the  captive  King,  who  had  hitherto  been  ^^P^^I^Aty 
in  an  honourable  confinement,  to  be  loaded  with  chains.^ 

A  train  of  stirring  events  followed.     The  Empress  held 
her  court  at  Oxford,  while  her  rival  and  namesake,  in  full 
possession  of  London,  was  gathering  forces  everywhere  on 
behalf  of  her  husband.     Bishop  Henry  now  openly  changes  The  Legate 
sides ;   so  do  his  citizens  of  Winchester ;    and  we  get  a  changes 
strange   picture   of  Queen    and    Empress,   the    King  of"^^^V 
Scots,  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop^  the  citizens  of  London  of  Win- 

.  Chester, 

and  Winchester,  all  in  a  manner  besieging  one  another. 
In  the  end  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  with 
it  the  New  Minster,  on  its  new  site  of  Hyde,  was  burned, 
if  not  by  the  order,  at  least  by  the  followers,  of  its  own 
Bishop.*  Then  comes  the  captivity  of  Earl  Robert  under  Earl 
the  keeping  of  William  of  Ypres  in  Archbishop  William's  taken 

*  This  campaign  of  Queen  Matilda,  **  astuti  pectoris,  viriliaque  constantise 
femina,"  is  deecribed  in  the  Gesta,  77,  78. 

*  The  fullest  account  is  that  in  the  Gresta,  78,  79.  See  also  the  Con- 
tinuator,  1141  ;  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  48 ;  John  of  Hexham;  Will.  Neub.  i.  9; 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  225. 

*  So  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ;  **  Irritata  igitur  muliebri  angore,  regem 
anctum  Domini  in  compedibus  poni  jussit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist. 
Nov.  iii.  41)  had  already  told  us  that  Stephen  was  at  first  honourably 
treated  (''honorifice  praeter  progrediendi  fikcultatem  servatus  est  primo*')  ; 
afterwards  **  annulis  ferreis  innodatus  est." 

*  Our  authorities  now  gradually  £ul  us.  Orderic's  narrative  was  finished 
while  the  King  was  in  prison.  The  Continuator  breaks  off  soon  after  the 
burning  of  Winchester.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tells  the  story  at  no  great 
length.  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  the  account  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  50, 
but  both  the  Continuator  and  the  author  of  the  Cesta  are  fnller.  The  New 
Minster,  the  "  eoclesia  Sancti  Grimbaldi "  of  the  Continuator,  had  changed 
its  site  in  i  no.  See  Mr.  Edwards*  Introduction  to  Liber  de  Hyda,  xlv.  et 
seqq.  The  Chronicler  does  not  mention  the  fire,  but  the  description  of  the 
Queen's  action  is  vigorous ;  "  )»'com  \fe  kinges  cwen  mid  al  hire  strengthe, 
and  besset  heom,  }wet  jwr  wses  inne  micel  hungser."' 
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still  new  castle  of  Rocbester,^  the  vain  sttempta  of  their  two 
zeiloas  wivea  to  find  in  the  ezchange  of  Kin^  and  EiH  • 
means  of  settliog  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,*  and  their 
final  exchange,  not  as  aoTthing  tending  tomnda  peue, 
but  Bimplf  as  restoring  to  each  party  a  leader  of  eqoil 
value.^  We  come  to  Stephen's  siege  of  the  Empress  it 
Oxford,  and  the  famoos  tale  of  her  escape  &om  Bobeit 
of  Oily's  castle.*  Id  the  midst  of  all  this  we  oome  acnM 
another  synod,  held  this  time  at  Westminster,  in  whid 
we  hear  the  Legate  Henrjr,  now  a  k^ral  subject  of  hit 
brother,  defending  bis  twofold  trewon  in  his  brotber's 
hearing,  and  calling  on  men  to  cleave  to  the  King  who  hid 
been  anointed  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  forsake  the  Conntw 
of  Anjou,  no  longer  Lady  of  the  English,  bat  only  Ladj 


■  S«e  tbe  ator;  of  Robert's  c^itirity  in  WilL  Uahn^  HJat.  No*.  EL  51 ; 
GeMa,  84 ;  Cooi  FIot.  W[g.  1 151 ;  Will.  Nmib.  1. 9.  The  Chrcedclar  novA 
hia  impruoniuent  iX  Bocherter,  and  Gemae  (ijjG)  ailda  tlia  naniB  i#Ui 
keeper,  "Wiliielmua  Ypreiuia,  qui  Cantia  abntofaatar.' 

'  Tbia  comet  from  tbe  Contiiiuator,  wbo  i*  copied  by  flni  »—i  Aa  ifnt- 
meat  i»  made  between  Qaeeu  Matilda  and  the  Comitea  Ualial  ("ngb:* 
nimiiiTu  gatagGnte  pro  rege,  et  iiiiiiiiiiiiillil — wlij  *fetf  It  la  "oo 
in  Gervaae — valde  deaudante  pro  oomlte  ")  to  thil  «Bact ;  *  Ct 
ji  regno,  et  comet  aub  eo  totiue  *  "g"»  nUlmalai  dooiimr 
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of  the  Angevins/     But  now  for  some  years  there  is  little  oh.  xzm. 
on  which  we  need  dwell.     Several  more  years  were  passed  Strife  of 
in  local  warfare  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  we  i^a2^aa. 
have  heard  so  mach  already.     We  hear  of  the  striking 
deaths  of  more  than  one  evil-doer,'  and  we  get  general 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  land,  as  fearful  as  that  which 
our  own  Chroniclers  g^ve  us  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
struggle.'    We  still  have  the  picture  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which,  though  the  land  is  divided  between  two  parties, 
yet  neither  of  their  nominal  chiefs  is  able  to  exercise  any 
real  control  over  his  followers^  but  each  is  obliged  to  put 
up  with  their  evil  deeds  lest  they  should  forsake  him  for 
his  rival.*     But^  on  the  whole,  the  course  of  events  was 
favourable  to  Stephen.     We  see  him  twice  on   his  old 
battle-ground  of  Lincoln,  striving  against  his  old  enemy 
Bandolf  of  Chester.     At  one  stage  of  the  struggle  we  Lincoln 
find  the  faithless  Earl  besieged  by  the  King  in  the  scene  of  Stephen.  ^ 
his  old  treason  at  Lincoln.'    Then  we  see  him  returning  to  ''^" 

,  ,  Imprison- 

his  allegiance,  and  presently  imprisoned  till  he  gives  up  ment  of 

'  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  52.  ''Turbatores  vero  pads,  qui  comitiaaaB  Andegavensi 
fiftverent,  ad  excommimicationem  vocandos,  pneter  earn  quse  Andegavoruin 
domina  esset.** 

*  William  of  Newbargh  (i.  11,  12)  gives  two  chapters  to  the  evil  deeds 
and  the  impropriate  ends  of  Geoffirey  of  Mandeville  and  Robert  of  Marmion, 
both  in  the  year  1 144.  For  the  fate  of  Miles,  Earl  of  Hereford,  see  above, 
p.  293. 

*  See  the  two  pictures  in  the  Greeta  (96, 1 20)  of  the  general  state  of  England, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  more  fiunous  one  in  the  Chronicle.     In  the 

-  first  passage  the  writer  rebukes  the  conduct  of  the  fighting  Bishops  of  the 
time,  and  complains  specially  of  the  foreign  mercenaries ;  in  the  second  he 
complains  chiefly  of  the  Welsh.  See  also  the  description  in  William  of 
Newburgh,  i.  22. 

*  William  of  Newburgh,  u.  s.  **  Neuter  in  suoe  imperioee  agere  et  disd- 
plios  vigorem  exercere  poterat :  sed  uterque  suoe,  ne  a  se  deficerent,  nihil 
negando  mulcebat."  Hen.  Hunt.  227  6;  "Neutrum  ezaltare  volebantne, 
altero  subacto,  alter  iis  libere  dominaretur,  sed  semper  alter  alteram  metuens 
regiam  in  eos  potestatem  exercere  non  posset.'*  This  reminds  one  of  Liud- 
prand*8  saying  of  the  Italians  (An tap.  i.  37),  how  they  wish  ''semper 
geminis  uti  dominis,  quatenus  alteram  alterius  terrore  co^rceant." 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  225. 
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OB.  xxm.  the  preeiooB  fortress:*    'Die  noomy  of  the  cat;-  wUdi  htd 

^^     iaffered  so  much  in  Stephen's  cftuse  wu  worthily  oelebtstod 

1 145.         by  ft  great  national  ceremony.     Stephen  held  hit  (Atiit- 

^^1^   mas  and  wore  his  Crown  with  all  royal  pomp  within  the 

FaMt  at     walls  of  the  city  into  which  he  had  once  been  led  is  a 

1146-1147.  prisoner.'     By  such  a  rite  it  might  BSem  that  his  old  ill 

lack  on  the  same  spot  was  wiped  OBt,  and  that  he  began, 

as  it  were,  another  and  a  happier  mga.     And  k>  in  some 

Btndolf     sort  it  was.    For,  soon  after  the  conoution  feaat  at  Innodn, 

JI^J^^     the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the  old  enemy ;  bnt  this  tiBK 

J^""^      Bandolf  was  beaten  back  Gram  its  walls,  aa  llie  Kiag  }aaM 

had  been  three  years  earlier.     The  Earl'e  chief  c^itain  Isy 

dead  before  tlie  Roman  gate  through  whidi  tlie  Craqoenr 

had  entered,  and  the  loyal  citizens  r^oiced  and  gam  tbeii 

thanks  to  the  patroness  who  had  defended  the  tetnple  whid 

crowned  their  hill.'    And,  before  longj  St^ifaeii  was  idiend 

in   different   ways   from  the   presence   of  hia  two  ehief 

^^1^  enemiee.     Eight  years  after  her  firat  ooming  to  T^"g<»«^ 

lekvei        aa  a  claimant  for  its  Crown,  the  Empren,  tired  of  tlie 

7^^  wretched  struggle,  withdrew  to  the  continent,*  and  in  the 

Daatbof     next  year  her  brother  and  chief  champion  Earl  Bobert  died.' 

Kobart.      1^  'e°^  ^  ^  the  third  and  last  period  at  ttne  time  of 

anarchy.     The  last  few  years  of  Stephen's  imgn, 
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and  skinnishes,  rich  indeed  in  local  and  personal  interest,  ob.  xzm. 
but  which  throw  little  light  on  our  main  subject.  We  may 
turn  from  them  with  satisfaction  to  a  field  on  which  men 
of  Norman  and  English  blood  joined  together  in  a  more 
worthy  cause.  In  the  year  that  the  Empress  left  England,  Taking  of 
a  band  of  men,  German,  Flemish,  Norman,  and  English,  ^^ 
among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  men  from  London^ 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Hastings,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  set 
forth  from  the  port  of  Dartmouth  without  any  princely 
leader,  joined  the  warfare  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  against 
the  Infidels,  wrested  Lisbon  from  their  hands,  and  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  by  a  new  episcopal  see,  of  which 
a  man,  English  by  birth  at  leasts  Gilbert  of  Hastings^  was 
left  as  the  first  Bishop.'  An  exploit  like  this  is  indeed  a 
relief  amid  the  annals  of  a  strife  which  we  can  hardly 
honour  with  the  name  even  of  civil  war. 

Before  we  come  to  the  chain  of  events  which  connects 
this  reign  with  the  next,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some 
of  those  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time  which  do  not  come 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  political  and  military 
story.     Stephen  had  the  character  of  being  a  prince  who  Stephen  on 
had  no  great  love  for  the  clergy  ;  *  they  never  forgave  his  ^ith  the 
seizure  of  the  two  Bishops ;  and,  like  perhaps  every  other  ^^'^' 
warrior  of  that  time,  he  is  charged  with  showing  little 
regard  to  holy  places  in  his  military  operations.'     But,  Growth  of 

.        I  .      1  1         ji         •    M  1     the  ecclesi- 

as  was  natural  m  days  when  the  civil  power  was  so  weak,  astical 
there  was  no  time  when   the  ecclesiastical   power   made  P?^^*° 

^  See  the  tract  "OsbemuB  de  Expugnatione  LyxbonenBi"  printed  in 
Profesaor  Stubbs*  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Richard  the  First,  i.  cxliv., 
and  the  letter  of  Duodechin  in  the  Annals  of  Saint  Disibod,  1147  (Pertz, 
xv-ii.  27).  On  the  aspect  of  these  narratives  with  which  I  ani  most  con- 
cerned I  have  said  something  in  Appendix  W.    Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  226. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  226  h.  "Rex  Stephanus  numquam  clericos  liquide  di- 
lexerat,  et  pridem  duos  incarceravit  episcopos." 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  (see  above,  p.  296)  and  Wilton  (see  Gervase, 
1 358) ;  Reading  (Robert  de  Monte,  1 152)  ;  Beverley  (John  of  Hexham,  278). 
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L  xxm.  graUr  strips  thui  dating  the  a 


I  yean  of  anaiclij. 


\f«  hare  Mitn  hc-w  Stephen  Bt4Xipcd  to  Mek  (or  a  F*!*! 
awfirmation  of  his  electiaci  to  tlie  Ciown,*  and  bow  in 
cerlcsiaftical  sTiM)d  liauned  eompUeentljr  to  tlie  doetiiae 
GnMTik  of  that  the  eWti^ya  of  Kings  laj  in  Ae  dogy.'  Dming 
°— -  this  same  time,  and  under  the  administntiaiL  of  &t  nme 
man,  the  Legate  Heniy  of  Windrntcr,  a  fimluMi  of  whidi 
patticolar  instaooes  nay  be  found  at  catlier  time*  iak 
root  and  fioomhed.  This  ww  the  faAipn  of  »n«l"^ 
fiv-m  Englteh  coorts  to  the  Ke  of  Borne.'  Hot  waa  this 
KooderfuL  when  Stephen  himaeli^  as  we  ban  aem,  itoiqied 
to  make,  or  at  least  to  think  of  making,  an  appeal  of  thii 
kind  in  his  own  pers<Mi.*  ^or  was  this  the  only  inataix* 
of  Ste[iheQ's  self-abasement  before  the  papal  power.  Etco 
when  he  plucked  op  heart  to  icfiue  a  aafe-oondnct  to 
a  Cardinal,  unleas  he  pledged  himaelf  to  do  imthing  ^ainit 
the  riglitfi  of  the  kingdom,  he  precentlj  fband  himadf 
diiren  to  homble  liimself  before  tbe  power  whicb  he  had 
offended.^  In  all  this  w«  see  the  growth  of  tboae  inno- 
vations which  tbe  next  Heniy  tried  maafnlljF'  to  tbap,  bat 
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which  it  was  left  for  the  last  Henry  of  all  wholly  to  sweep  or.  xzm. 
away.     In  his  ecclesiastical  patronage    Stephen    stands 
vaguely  charged  with  simony,  but  without  any  very  dis- 
tinct proof.^     It  is  more  certain  that,  like  other  Kings, 
he  used  ecclesiastical  preferments  as  a  way  of  providing 
for  his  own  kinsfolk,  though  in  one  case  he  stumbled  on 
a  kinsman  who  was  also  a  saint.     On  the  death  of  Arch-  Death  of 
bishop  Thurstan  of  York,  the  canons,  or  part  of  them,  of  York, 
chose  their  Treasurer  William,  a  nephew  of  Stephen,  a  ^'^^* 
man,  we  are  told^  of  the  holiest  life,  but  whose  election  Section  of 
was  set  aside  by  Pope  Eugenius  on  the  ground  that  the  yJ^*/„  !V^ 
archbishoprick  had  been  uncadonically  bestowed  by  theii54)^d 
King.     It  was  not  till  aftec  the  reign  and  death  of  his  Muidac 
successor  Henry  Murdac  that  William  obtained  possession  x let^^ 
of  the  see.^     His  own  tenure  of  it  was  short,  and,  just  Roger 
before  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  buhop  of 
a  Primate  of  less  fame  for  holiness^  but  who  played  a  larger  ^^^^ 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     This  was  Roger,  then 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected 
to  the  Northern  throne,  showed  his  zeal  for  its  rights  in 
a  form  which  sprang  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  now 
creeping  in.     He  would  have  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  Theobald,  not  in  his  character  of  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  only  in  that  of  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.*     His 
office  in  the  Southern  metropolis  was  at  once  bestowed  by 
Theobald  on  a  man  between  whom  and  the  new  Arch- 


'  Henry  of  Winchester  is  made  by  Willutm  of  Mftlmesbuiy  (Hist.  Nov. 
ill.  44)  to  complain  of  **  abbatiie  vendite,  eoclesise  thesauxis  depilate/*  Cf. 
the  story  of  the  election  to  Saint  Augustine's  in  Gervase,  1370,  and  the 
Historia  PontiiicaliB,  42,  44  (Pertz,  xx.  544,  545). 

*  On  the  disputed  election  of  Saint  William  of  York,  see  John  of  Hex- 
ham, 368,  277;  Will.  Neub.  i.  17 ;  T.  Stubbe,  1721,  1722,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  **  strenuissimi  comitis  Herberti  filius,  ex  Emma  sorore  regis  Anglorum 
Stephani  progenitus."     I  can  find  no  further  notice  of  this  Emma. 

'  Such,  according  to  the  Yorkist  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  79),  was 
the  successful  demand  of  the  Chapter  of  York,  "  at  eum  non  tamquam 
Cantuariensis  arobiepisoopus,  sed  apostolicse  sedis  legatus  consecraret.^ 


»» 
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bishop  of  York  then  wu  to  be  «  rinliy  on  other  gnmidi 
beudes  the  old  dispute  u  to  the  digntfcf  of  their  pso- 
Tinco.  The  TwaiDt  Mcbdcaecmy,  the  ridkeii  neohr 
pnfennent  in  England  nnder  •  bishopriek,  fonoed  Qie 
fint  gnai  promotion  of  Thomae  the  nn  of  Gilbert  Bednt 
of  London.'  William  of  ¥oA  and  Thoouw  of  Canteibinj 
both  made  their  way,  though  bj  difierant  pathi^  into  tiie 
roll  of  canonixed  saints.  Such  was  not  the  caaewitii  anotiier 
kinsman  whom  Stephen  placed  in  a  northern  ae^  Hugh 
of  Paiset,  who  is  also  called  a  nephew  of  the  Xing',  to  whom 
he  gave  the  bishoprick  of  Dartiam,  and  who  dnrtnfr  his 
long  episcopate  left  a  name  behind  him  aa  &  mig'hiy  niler 
and  bailder,  bnt  not  altogeth^  aa  a  modd  of  eodenaatieal 
perfection.*  Another  prelate  of  Stephen's  ^pcantment, 
and  who  was  eaid  to  be  his  son,  Gerrase  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, was  deposed  on  a  charge  of  yoathfbl  felly  in 
squandering  the  goods  of  his  monasteiy.' 

Bat  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  one  whidi  left  its 
mark  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  other  ways  than  that 
of  increased  sabmission  to  the  Bmnan  See,  It  woold 
indeed  hare  been  a  reign  to  be  noted,  if  one  ■■**'* 
which  was  proposed  bad  been  carried  ont,  and  if  tibe 
ancient    landmarks   of   our  ecdceiaetical  gvogn^y  had 
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territory  by  the  growing   independence  of  the  Scottish  oH.xxra. 
Bishops.      One   daring    spirit  had   a  dream    of   cutting 
Canterbury  short   also.     The   King's  brother,    Henry  of 
Winchester^  pleaded    hard    at    Rome    that    the    ancient 
capital    should    be    raised    to    primatial    rank^    as    the 
metropolitan    see    of  Wessex.     Failing    this,   he   prayed 
that  Winchester  might  at  leasts  like  Bamberg,  be  free 
from  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  have  no  superior  but 
at  BomeJ      But  the  prayer  was  not  heard;    the   eccle- 
siastical map  of  England,  sensibly  altered  under  Henry, 
received  no  changes  under  Stephen;  but  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, unable  to  be  an  Archbishop  himself,  lived  to  lay 
his  consecrating  hands  on  the  head  of  an  Archbishop  more 
famous  than  Theobald.^     But  Stephen's  reign  was  really  ComparB* 
a   most  memorable   one   in   the   internal   history  of  the  o/tii2"^^ 
Northern   province.      There,   notwithstanding    occasional  P?^!?"?® 
outrages,    occasional  breaches  of  ecclesiastical   right,    on 
the  part  of  Count  Alan  and   others,^  comparative   quiet 
reigned,  and   the  work  which  had  begun   under   Henry 
still  went  on.   The  Cistercian  religion  flourished,  and  many  Growth  of 
monasteries  of  the  new  order  arose  during  these  troubled  cian  OhIot 
times.*     But  of  the  general  effect  of  these  days  of  con-  ??f®5 

'  These  schemes  of  Henry  come  out  in  the  Historia  Pontificalis,  39 
(Pertz,  XX.  542)  ;  ''Elaborare  coepit  ut  ei  pallium  daretur  et  fieret  archiepi- 
scopus  occidentalis  Anglis,  vel  ut  ei  legatio  regni  concederetiir,  vel  saltern 
ut  ecclesia  sua  eximeretur  a  jurisdictione  Cantuarienais.'*  The  Pope  rejects 
his  prayer  in  a  very  strange  parable.  There  is  another  reference  to  Henry*s 
schemes  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  1 143 ;  "  Exegit  apud  papam  quod  de 
episoopatu  Wintoniensi  archiepiscopatum  fiM^eret,  et  de  abbatia  de  Hida 
episcopatum,  et  quod  episcopatum  Cicestriae  sibi  subjiceret."  The  reason  is 
added  ;  ''  Hoc  fecit  propter  crebram  desertationem  quae  fuit  inter  episcopum 
et  archiepiscopum  Cantuariae.  Iste  enim  major  videri  voluit  quam  archi- 
episcopus,  iUe  quam  l^atus." 

*  Henry  was  the  consecrator  of  Thomas  of  London,  through  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  of  London.     See  Gervase,  1383. 

'  See  John  of  Hexham,  268,  271,  273,  276.  But  all  that  happened 
in  those  parts  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  was  going  on  in 
southern  England. 

*  Will.  Neub.  i.  15.     ''Quid  autem  sentiendum  est  de  his  et  aliis  locis 
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CB.  xxin.  fosioQ  on  tlie  conduct  of  the  deigy  we  may  judge  firom 
the  fftftte  of  tluDge  with  which  the  nest  King  found  thit 
he  hod  to  grapple.' 

Ba^muDg       But   there  was  one   spot  in  Engl&nd  in  which  light 

tttitm.  arose  during  the  thickeet  darkness.  It  was  in  the  r&ga 
of  Henry,  and  still  more  in  the  reign  of  Stephrai,  tiiat 
we  get  the  first  glimpses  in  England  of  a  higber 
education  than  could  be  given  by  schools  attached  to 
monasteries  and  other  churches.  It  is  now  that  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  nnivenitiea,  the 
first  gatherings  of  independent  nugters  and  soholaia,  not 
attached  to  any  great  ecclesiastical  foundation,  and  not 
as  yet  themselves  gathered  into  endowed  sodeties.  The 
twelfth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  nniTetsitaea  in 
England ;  the  thirteenth  oeutnry  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  incorporated  and  endowed  colleges  within  them.     He 

Po«itioD  of  borough  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
a  point  so  specially  central  for  the  whole  land  south 
of  the  Humber,  a  place  free  from  the  juriadiction  ot 
any  great  ecclesiastical  lord,  the  seat  neither  of  a  Bishop 
nor  of  a  monastery  of  the  first  rank,  waa  a  place  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  which  has  given  it  all  it«  later  fiime^ 
No  place  Cduld  be   betfer  to   become  the  seat  c 
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Bishops  and  nobles,  yet  preeminently,  in  the  first  instance,  ch.  xxm. 
came  of  themselves.    The  two  older  characters  of  Oxford, 
as    a    great   military  post   and   as   a   special    place   for 
great  national    assemblies,  both    come  ont   strongly  in 
Stephen's  time.     To  these  characters  the  border  town  now 
began  to  add  the  new  one  which  it  has  ever  since  kept^ 
that  of  a  seat  of  learning.    In  the  days  of  Henry  we  hear  of  Beginning 
the  first  public  lectures  in  divinity;  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  j^ecturalu 
amid  the  clash  of  arms^  we  find  the  first  beginning  of  ^^'^• 
stndies  of  a  more  general  kind ;  amid  the  special  reign  of      *^ 
brate  force,  the  antidote  appeared  in  the  first  systematic 
teaching  of  the  science  of  law.    In  Henry's  days,  the 
lectures  of  the  Breton  Robert  Pulan,  who  rose  to  high 
place  at  the  Roman  court,  made  the  first  beginnings  of 
a   faculty  of  theology.^    In  Stephen's  days,  but  not  till  Beginning 
the  crowned  Augusta  had  left  the  land^  Vacarius  began  gtudy  of 
his   first  teaching  of  the  Imperial  law.*     In  after  days,  ^^' 
in   a  kindred  land,  Leyden   received    the   foundation   of 
its   University  as  the  reward   of  the   endurance   of  the 
city  during  its  famous  siege.     The  University  of  Oxford  Growth  of 
has  no  foundation  and  no  founder ;  she  grew  up  from  a  yenity. 
seed  cast  forth  at   random.     But  her  first  step  towards 
a   wider  and    more   liberal    culture   took    place    at    the 
moment  when  Oxford  had  lately  recovered  from  a  siege 
less  glorious  than  that  of  Leyden.     The  picturesque  inci- 
dents of  that  siege  have  become  so  famous  that  the  work 
which  was  then   going  on  within   the  walls   of  Oxford 

*  Chron.  Osney,  1133.  "Magister  BobertoB  Paldn  scripturas  divinas, 
qose  in  Anglia  obeoluerant,  apud  Oxoniam  legere  coepit.  Qui  postea,  cum 
ex  doctrina  ejus  eoclesia  Utm  Anglicana  quam  Gallicana  plarimum  pro- 
fedmet,  a  papa  Lucio  secundo  TocatuB  et  in  canceUarium  sanctse  Romanao 
eoclesise  promotua  est.**  So  the  Waverley  Annals,  1145.  See  more  of  our 
first  Doctor  in  John  of  Hexham,  2  75,  where  he  is  described  as  **  Britannia 
oriundus.**     Can  we  hope  that  the  greater  Britain  is  meant  ? 

'  Gervase,  1(^5.  "Time  l^es  et  causidici  in  Angliam  prime  vocati 
sunt,  quorum  primus  erat  magister  Vacarius;  hie  in  Oxenefordia  legem 
docuit."*    Ct  Robert  de  Monte,  11 49. 
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c*.  sxm.  hsE  heea  forgotten.  "Hie  origin  of  tibe  gnat  body  iHiidi 
took  it<  firtt  root  in  the  times  vith  which  we  are  dealing 
ha£  been  csrried  back  to  distant  age«,  and  has  become  the 
subject  of  l«^nd,  and  wone  than  legend. 

Thud  ^Ve  now  turn  to  the  third  period  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 

^^^■,    period  whose  erents  form  a  continnoDS  chain  leading  n 

f^f^         on  into  times  which  lie  berond  the  immediate  aoope  ot  oat 

Xpptitr-^    present  narrative.    XVe  must  tnm  oar  eves  bom  the  setting 

"™  *'      to  the  riEin^  sun,  from  Stephen  and  Matildn  alike  to  tix 

Aajon.       renowned  son  of  Matilda,  who  forms  the  central  figure  daring 

the  rears  which  followed  the  departore  of  his  mother  and 

the  death  of  his  uncle.     What  Henir  the  Seeond  was  bti 

been  set   before  as  in  a  living  portrait  by  tbe  greatest 

scholar  of  our  time,'  and  the  lines  drawn  by  thai  master 

liand  I  will  not  weaken  by  a  single  tooch.    I  hare  now  to 

deal  n-ith  Henn~  only  in  the  first  b^nnings  <^  his  career, 

in  hie  childhood  and  in  bis  youth ;   <^  his  reign  as  an 

epoch  in  En^lieh  historr  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  fonn 

His  action  of  the  merest  sketch  in  the  last  stage  of  this  Tolnme.     But  - 

J^*^*"  the  restorer  of  law  and  order,  the  prince  whom  "all  folk 

Stephen,     joved,  for  he  did  good  justice  and  made  peaces"  *  m^ 

stand  forth,  in  the  few  years  of  bis  actire  life  whidi  oone 
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of  lands  and  nations,  whose  one  common  tie  was  his  rule  oh.  xxm. 
over  them.     Henry  could  not,  any  more  than  Charles,  be  Henry 
claimed  as  an  exclusive  countryman  of  any  of  them.     For  NormMi 
the  purpose  of  our  history  the  chief  point  is  that,  if  he  was  ^ut^^ 
not  English,  neither   was  he   Norman.      His  connexion  gevin. 
with  Normandy  and  with  England^  with  the  blood  of  Rolf 
and   with  the   blood  of  Cerdic,  was  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  ;  in  both  cases  alike  it  was  an  inheritance  handed  on 
to  him  by  his  mother.     Far  more  than  either  Norman  or 
English,  he  was  Angevin.     But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  reigning  house  of  Anjou  from  which  he  sprang  was 
itself  Angevin  only  on  the  spindle-side,  and  that  the  true 
cradle  of  his  father's  house  was  the  petty  coimty  of  the 
Gatinois.^     Called  to  be  lord  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Pyrenees,  to  be  more  truly  lord  of  all  Britain  than  any 
King  that  had  gone  before  him,  called  on  the  mainland  to 
unite  in  his  own  person  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of 
Normandy,  of  Anjou,   and  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  fittingly 
the  countryman  of  none  of  them,  born  on  the  soil  neither 
of  England  nor  of  Normandy,  neither  of  Anjou  nor  of 
Aquitaine.     Yet   he   was   born   in   a  city  whose  ancient  His  birth 
fame  made  it  a  worthy  birth-place  for  one  who  was   to  n^, 
inherit  the  claims  of  so  many  houses,  and  to  rule  over  so 
many  lands.     The   eldest-born    of  Matilda   first  saw  the 
light  in  that   city  of  Le   Mans   whose   name   has  filled 
so  large  a  place  at  so  many  stages   of  our  history,  and 
whose  name,  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of 
its  Counts,  its  Bishops,  and  its  citizens,  always  carries  with 
it  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself.^     The  man  who  was  to  unite 
Normandy  and  Anjou  was  fittingly  born  in  the  city  for 
which  Normandy  and  Anjou  had  so   long  striven.     The 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

*  See  above,  pp.  102,  206,  Ka<\  vol,  iii.  p.  185,  vol.  iv.  p.  543.  The  re- 
joicings at  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Henry  are  set  forth  in  full  by  tho 
Biographer  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  iii.  337)* 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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C3.XX1II.  DUD  who  was  to  noite  botb  with  Aqnituiie  wu  fittioglj 
born  in  the  city  in  whose  bnildiogs  the  traveller  rrom 
Kngland  or  Nommndy  begins  to  fed  that  he  baa  taken 
his  fifdt  step  toward  the  land  of  the  Sooth.  And  the 
man  who  was  to  unite  Normandy,  Anjoo,  and  Aqnitainr 
with  England  was  fittingly  bom  in  the  land  and  tfae  city 
which  English  valour  had  once  won  for  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. The  man  who  was  to  rule  over  00  many  natirait, 
without  him BL'lf  belonging  to  any  one  of  tbem,  could  have 
no  such  fitting  birth-place  as  a  city  at  ODce  so  fiunous  and 
FO  central,  connected  by  one  tie  or  another  with  each  of 
the  lands  over  which  he  was  to  mie. 
Henrj-BflDt  Hut  the  cvcuts  of  Henry's  childhood  and  youth  gradually 
bjhu  made  him  familiar  with  all  the  lands  which  were  one 
fathor.  ^.^y  ^^  ^^  j^jg  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  &ther, 
then  engaged  in  his  gradual  conquest  of  Normandy, 
sent  him  over,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle  Earl  Bobert, 
to  join  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the  thick  (^  her 
strife  with  Stephen  in  England.^  It  was  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  party  of  the  Empress  that  the  child  to 
whom  they  looked  as  the  future  King  of  the  English' 
should  early  make  himself  known  to  those  who  were 
fighting  in  Ins  causo.     And. 
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education  was  not  neglected,  and  the  memory  of  his  teacher,  oh.  xxth. 
Matthew  by  name,  has  been  handed  down  to  us.^     Henry 
had  stayed  four  years  in  England,  safe  in  his  uncle's  fortress 
of  Bristol,  when  his  father,  now  the  acknowledged  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  sent  for  him  to  tarry  with  him  at  least  for  a      1146. 
while,  and  the  Earl  parted  from  his  promising  nephew  with 
grief.*     Three  years  later  Henry  was  deemed  old  enough 
to  receive  the  belt   of  knighthood,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  again  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Empress,  or  more  truly   of  her  son,  which  had  greatly 
slackened  since  the  death  of  Earl  Robert.^     Henry  there- 
fore left  his  books  and  began  to  practise  the   exercises 
of  war.^     He  entered  England  at   the  head   of  a  large 
army ;    he    made    his   way    to   Carlisle,    where    he    was 
gladly  received  by  his  mother's  uncle  King  David.     At  He  is 
the    hand    of  the   King    of    Scots   Henry   received    the  by^David, 
badges    of  knighthood,   and,    so   it   is   said,    he   pledged  "^9- 
himself  that,  if  he  should   ever    succeed   to  the  English 
Crown,  he  would  confirm   the   grant   to  David  of  New- 
castle and  all  the  lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne.'*   Special  Rivalry 
rivalry  hence   arose   between  Henry   and   Stephen's   son  jjenry  and 

^  Acoording  to  Gr^rvase,  1 358,  "  traditus  est  magisterio  cujusdam  Matthsei 
litteriB  imbuenduB  et  moribus  honestis,  ut  talem  deoebat  puerum,  iostitu- 
endus."     On  Robert's  own  scholarship,  see  above,  p.  250. 

•  Gervase,  1361,  1362. 

'  lb.  1366.  The  partisans  of  Matilda  would  not  go  on  with  the  war, 
"  nisi  ipse,  quern  omnia  de  jure  oontingebant,  in  Angliam  rediret." 

*  lb.  "Postpotdtis  litterarum  studiis,  exercitia  ccepit  militaiia  firequen- 
tare," 

^  The  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  David  is  recorded  by  all  our  writers ; 
Hen.  Hunt.  226 ;  Robert  de  Monte,  1149 ;  John  of  HezhaiUy  277 ;  Gervase, 
1366 ;  ^thelred  of  Rievaux,  347,  who  eslargee  on  the  privilege  of  being 
knighted  by  such  a  King  as  David.  William  of  Newbuigh  (i.  22)  adds  the 
important  provision,  "  praestita  prius,  ut  dicitur,  cautione,  quod  nulla  parte 
terrarum  qu»  in  ejusdem  r^s  ex  Angli&  ditionem  transissent  ejus  ullo 
tempore  mutilaret  haeredes."  So  R.  Howden,  i.  211  ;  "Prius  dato  Sacra- 
mento quod,  fd  ipse  rex  Angliae  fieret,  redderet  ei  Novum  Castellum  et  totam 
Nortbimbriam,  et  permitteret  ilium  et  hieredcs  suoe  in  pace  sine  calumnia  in 
perpetuum  potsddere  totam  terram  quae  est  a  fluvio  Twede  ad  fluvium  Tine.*' 
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.  Eustace,'  who  wae  at  the  ume  time  knighted  bf  bii 
&tb«r  at  York,  whither  Stephen  had  come  to  watdi  the 
cour^>of  atr^tirson  the  Scotti^  border.'  Randolf  of  Chester 
wm  at  llenn'f  knighting,  and  did  homa^  to  DsTid.  He 
had  giv^n  up  his  old  grudge  about  Comberland,  and  it  ms 
agT«l^i  that  he  shoald  have  in  exchange  the  new-made 
earldom  of  Lancaflier, '  a  land  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
beivd,  ha?  no  place  in  Domesday  as  a  shire.  Bandit, 
Henn~,  and  D.irid  were  all  to  make  a  Tigonms  war  npoo 
Stephen.  But  Raudolf,  as  osoal,  forsook  his  allies,  and  tix 
new-made  knight  went  back  beyond  sea,  soon  to  inherit,  lif 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  county  of  Anjoo  and  its  de- 
l'«ndenoii>s.  a$  well  as  the  docby  of  Nonnandy,  with  whidi 
he  :$  said  to  hare  been  already  iorested.*  From  thit 
time  ho  ap[<ears  iu  oar  history  as  Duke  <^  tlie  Normans, 
l-ut  ho  p!ay$  no  further  part  in  Eogliafa  afiairs  for  some 
kliort  time.  ^Var  still  went  on  between  Stephen  and  his 
enemies:  Wonvster  specially  sofiered.'  Bat  meanwhile 
Duke  HonrA'  was  incrieasiiig'  bis  pontinaital  dominions  io 
another  nay.  Soon  after  his  father's  dea&  came  the 
marriai^?  whieh  has  been  already  spoken  o^  which  extended 
his  doniiniocs  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  the  {nUiy  woidi 
f  y\\T  "WD  ChTvnicler.  •'  The  Qqeep  of  yr^mw  f'^^f^M  frwa 
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husband  as   bitter  as   any   that  he   had   in    Stephen   or  ch.  xxiii. 
Eustace.*    The  union  of  his  foes  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
brings  us  to  the  last  stage  of  our  story. 

Eustace,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  betrothed  to 
Lewis's  sister  Constance ;    he  now  married  her,  but  our 
Chronicler  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  the  characters 
of  the  husband   and   the  wife,  the   *'evil  man  and  good 
woman."  *     Lewis  and  Eustace  and  Henry's  own  younger  War  of 
brother  Geoffrey  now  set  upon  Normandy,  but  with  no  Eustace  in 
great  success.     The  special  scene  of  warfare  was  the  old  Nonnandy. 
battle-ground  of  the  Vexin,  which  Henry's  father  Geoffrey 
had   again   given  up  to  France,  but  which  Henry  took 
occasion  of  the  French  invasion  to  reclaim.^    Stephen  now 
deemed  that  it  was  time  to  take  some  measure  for  securing 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  his  own  house.     His  wish  Attempt  of 
was  to  have  Eustace  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime.     It  was  procure  the 
now  held  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  ^;'^»*J»^'* 

of  Eusttice. 

of  the  Pope ;  *  and  it  is  said  that  this  objection  was  sug-  Fir»t  aj)- 
gested  to   the   mind    of  Archbishop  Theobald   by  one  to  .y^'^/ 
whom  few  then  looked  as  his  successor  in  the  patriarchal  Londtm. 
chair,  his  own  clerk,  Thomas  of  London.     Tlie  case  was 

'  See  Gervase,  1370,  1371  ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  31 ;  Robert  de  Monte,  1151, 
who  addd,  "  Habebat  [Ludovicuu]  duaa  filias  de  ea,  et  ideo  nolebat  ut  ab 
aliquo  ilia  filiou  exciperet,  unde  proLKlictee  fiVuxi  suae  exhoereditarcntur."  Ralph 
the  Black,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  92),  says,  "Traduxit  uxorem  Alianor 
relictam  Lodo\'ici  regis  Frandie."  He  could  not  think  that  Lewin  was 
dead. 

'  The  C*hroniclcr  tells  us,  "  ]>a  ferde  Eustace  \te  kinges  sune  to  Franee, 
and  nam  \>c  kinges  suster  of  France  to  wife,  wende  to  bigseton  Normandi  )*ier 
>»urh,  oc  he  t*j)edde  litel."  He  adds,  "  and  be  gode  rihte,  for  he  was  an  yuel 
nian,  ...  he  dide  mare  yuel  |*aimo  god.  .  .  .  God  wimman  scse  w»f>,  oc  scee 
htKlde  litel  blisse  nud  him,  and  Xpist  ne  wolde  ^t  he  sculde  lange  rixan." 

*  See  Robert  de  Monte,  1151,  1152. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  3^6 />;  Gervase,  1371.  The  application  to  Rome  and 
the  debate  which  followe<l  it  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historia  Pontiii- 
calis,  41  (Pertz,  xx.  543).  Bishop  Henry  "promisit  se  daturum  operam  et 
diligentiam  ut  apodtolicus  Eustachium  filium  regis  coronaret.  Quod  utique 
fieri  non  licebat,  nisi  Romanl  pontificis  venia  impetrat&.'*  I  have  already 
(!»ee  above,  p.  251)  had  to  refer  to  some  of  the  {>oints  argued  in  this  debate. 
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argued  bef'i'K  tbe  Pkp«l  court.  Stephen's  right  to  the 
Cn-jwn  was  t'oUr  discodsed,  and.  King-  hy  the  consect  of 
the  IIoLf-  See  u  he  had  once  been  called^  it  mu  decided 
that  the  roy^l  consecration  coald  not  be  given  to  the  son  of 
a  King  who  had  gained  his  Crown  by  perjniy.'  llKobald 
and  the  assembled  Bishops  obeyed  the  Papal  command, 
and  refused  to  crown  or  anoint  Eustace.  The  wnth  of 
Stephen  and  his  son  waa  great,  and  the  temporalitica  of 
all  the  Bishops  who  had  refused  were  for  a  moment 
seized  iuto  the  King's  hands.'  Meanwhile  WalUngfoid 
S^ii!?,,-  and  other  caftles  were  held  for  Heniy,  and  the  Doke 
of  the  Xormans  was  prayed  to  come  and  bring  help  to 
the  men  who  were  Etriving  in  his  caose.'  He  came, 
and  this  time  he  came  for  some  purpose.  The  war  went 
on,  especially  at  Wallingford  and  at  Stamford,*  and  niaoy 
who  found  that,  while  it  lasted,  they  were  freed  from  tbe 
necewity  of  obeying  either  master  strove  that  it  might 
btill  go  on.''  But  Stephen  was  weary  of  the  straggle;  his 
wife,  the  main  stay  of  his  cause,  was  dead;  bo  was  his 
L'<inffn.-nct  brother  Theobald.^  His  spirit  was  softened ;  he  hearkened 
Ht'^nhen  ^<^  projKisalB  of  pii-ace,  and  met  Duke  Henry  in  a  perBoaal 
■Dlllenrr.  conferpncg  to  discuBs  them.     Nothing  was  settled,  bat  the 
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fierce  spirit  of  Eustace  was  kindled  at  the  very  name  of  oh.xxiil 
peace.     He  began  to  harry  the  eastern  shires  far  and  wide. 
Suddenly  he  died,  as  men  said,  like  Swegen  in  time  past, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  spoil  the  great  monastery  of  Saint 
Eadmtmd.^     Other    deaths   followed^    and   among  them  Death  of 
the  deaths  of  several  men  who  were  hindrances  to  peace,  ug^. 
Such  was  Simon  Earl  of  Northampton ;  ^  such  was  the  more  Death  of 
famous  Kandolf  of  Chester,  who  at  last  ended  his  career  of  ^^i  of 
treason  by  poison   given  to  him,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  ^®«*®*'- 
namesake  and  descendant  of  the  first  William  Ptverel  of 
the  Peak.^    And  one  of  higher  rank  and  of  purer  fame  Death  of 
died  in  the  same  year.     Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Scotland, 
David,  was  already  dead.     His  father  now  followed  him.  J^*^  ^^ 
The  hereditary  principle  had  made  such  strides  in  Scot-  Death  of 
land  that  Henry's  young  son  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  gc^Sid. 
as  successor  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  while  David's  younger  "^"^^  "• 
son  William  succeeded  to  Northumberland  and  the  other  Malcohn 
fiefs  of  Stephen's  granting.*     Stephen  himself  now  stood  |^^  ^ 
almost  alone  among  men  of  his  own  standing.     It  might  1153-11^5- 
have   seemed  as  if  the  old   generation   was   being  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  mighty  ruler  who  was  coming, 
and  for  the  no  less  mighty  spirit  who  was  to  be,  first  his 
minister,  and  then  his  rival. 

All  things  now  tended  towards  peace.  Archbishop 
Theobald  pressed  it  on  the  contending  princes,  and  Bishop 
Henry,  who  had  now  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  joined 
in  the  same  good  work.*   A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Win- 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  2276;  John  of  Hexham,  382;  William  of  Newbui^h,  i.  30. 
G^rvat»e  (1374)  adds  the  intended  attack  on  Saint  Kadmund's.  Cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  402.  '  Hen.  Hunt.  2276.    See  above,  p.  298. 

'  Robert  de  Monte,  1155 ;  Gervase,  1377. 

*  John  of  Hexham,  281,  282.  "ToUens  omnia  populus  teme  Melchol- 
mum,  filium  Henrici  comitis  filii  ipsius  David  regis,  apud  Scotiara,  sicut 
Ciusuetudo  illius  nationis  est,  puerum  admodum  duodennem,  coustituerunt 
regem  pro  David  avo  suo."     Cf.  Will.  Neub.  i.  23. 

»  Hen.  Hunt.  228;  Genase,  1375. 
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cheater,  which  nas  received  with  nniveml  joy,  as  bringing 
hope  that  aD  end  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  long  reign  of 
utter  wretchednesB,  t^  the  nineteen  winters  which  England 
had  tholed  for  her  dns.^ 

The  famous  treaty  which  ended  the  anarobf  wu,  in  ite 
provisions,  very  like  two  later  treaties,  which  were  in  tlie 
same  way  designed  to  pat  an  end  to  a  time  of  war  and 
confusion,  but  which  were  less  sncceasfiil  in  aohieving  their 
parpose.  The  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Heniy  went 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
between  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  as 
the  parliamentary  award  between  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
Richard  Duke  of  York.  In  all  three  cases,  the  dilate 
between  the  actual  possessor  and  the  claimant  of  the  Crown 
was  settled  by  the  coroprotnise  that  the  actoal  poapcsoor 
should  keep  the  Crown  for  life,  but  that  it  shonld  pass 
at  his  death  to  the  claimant  who  f^os  waived  his  im- 
mediate right.  In  all  three  cases,  the  prince  who  thus 
became  King-elect  before  the  vacancy  was  to  have  the 
rights  of  an  heir-apparent,  and  something  more.  Richard 
in  England  and  Henry  in  France  were  to  be  actnal  reigents 
of  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  were  one  day  to  succeed ; 
and  Henry  was  put  into  something  lUce  the  same  position 
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more  important  than  all,  all  the  castles  which  had  sprung  ch.  xzm. 
up  unlawfully  during  the  days  of  confusion  were  to  be  ?^5"*** 
swept  away.     Other  assemblies  followed.     In  one  held  at  deatroyed. 
Christmas  at  Westminster  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  charter,  and  another  Issue  of 
proclamation   again   denounced  the  unlawful  castles  and  ^oQg. 
all   breaches  of  the   peace   of  every   kind.      In   another  Assembly 
gathering  at  Oxford,  the  King's  son  Earl  William  and  all  January 
the  chief  men  of  the  land  did  homage  to  Henry  Duke  of  ^^'  "54- 

HomAge 

the   Normans  as  the  chosen    successor    to   the   English  done  to 
Crown.     According  to  one  account,  the  new  heir-apparent    ®^^' 
was  actually  invested  with  the  office  of  Justiciar ;  ^  at  all 
events  he  made  it  his  duty  carefully  to  look  to  the  peace  of 
the  land.     In  another  assembly  held  at  Dunstable  some  Assembly 
displeasure  was  expressed  by  the  Duke  that  the  destruction  gtable- 
of  the  castles  had  not  been  carried  out  so  thoroughly  as  it  P;^*^  ^®" 
should  have  been.     But  there  was  no  open  breach  between  of  the 
him  and  the  King ;  and  we  have  the  word  of  the  national 
Chronicler  that  the  land  now  enjoyed  such  a  peace  as  it  General 
had  never  enjoyed  before,  that  is,  we  may  supj  ose,  such  as  ^**^* 
it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  death  of  Henry. ^ 

For  the  first  time  in  our  story,  a  devise  of  the  Crown 
made  before  the  actual  vacancy  took  efiect.  The  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry  did  not  pass  away  like  the 
two  other  treaties  with  which  I  have  compared  it.  Henry 
went  back  to  his  duchy.  Meanwhile  in  England  men  Last  days 
said  that  Stephen  at  last  was  really  King.^  He  was  now  ^  ^  ^' 
able  to  act  vigorously  against  the  unlawful  castles,*  and 

*  R.  Howden,  i.  212.     See  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  333. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1 140.  "  Hit  ward  sone  su^-the  God  pais,  sua  |>3et  neure 
was  here." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  228  ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  30.  So  the  Chronicler;  "  ^  was  \>e  k. 
strengere  banne  he  aeuert  her  was."  Yet  Gervase  (1376)  speaks  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Flemings  to  kill  Henry,  which  William  knew  something 
about. 

*  Hen.   Hunt.   229;   Will.  Neub.  i.  ^2.     Yet   Ucnrj'  implies  that  it 
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to  attend  to  eccledastical  affairB,  especiiUly  to  SQppljrin^ 
the  vacant  see  of  York  with  an  Archbishop.*  Bat  hid 
Dew  reign  waa  a  short  one ;  before  the  ye»r  was  ont, 
St«plien  died  at  Canterbury,'  and  was  buried  by  bis 
faithful  Queen  in  the  mooaBtery  of  his  own  foonding  at 
Faverebam.  There  was  no  doabt  as  to  bis  saocesBOr.  So 
great  was  the  longing  for  peace,  eo  great  was  the  &me 
of  Henry,  all  men  looked  to  him  with  snch  trust  as  the 
man  who  had  at  last  made  peace  and  would  keep  it,  tist 
the  interregnum  passed  by  without  diBtorbance,*  For  s 
few  weeks  the  rule  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  Arch- 
bishop Theol)ald.^  Then  Duke  Henry  croeead  the  sea,  be 
was  gladly  received  by  all  men,  and  on  the  Sunday  before 
Midwinter  day,  eighty-eight  years  afl«r  the  crowning  of 
his  mother's  grandfather,  Henry  the  Second,  the  inheritor 
of  the  nnme  and  the  greatness  of  the  First,  was  anointed 
King  at  Westminster,'  Presently  the  adulterine  castles 
were  swept  away,  and  the  Flemish  wolves  were  driven 
out  of  the  land.'  England  had  again  a  King;  the  reign 
of  law  had  begun  once  more ;  and  men  deemed  too  that 
the  old  days  had  come  back,  now  that  England  bad  again 
a  King  of  the  blood  of  Eadgar  the  Feaceful  and  Eadwsrd 
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tlie  Unconquered.    King  Henrj^  as  much  and  as  little  oh.  xxm. 
Norman  as  he  was  Eng^lish^  felt  no   scorn  to  listen   toj^^*^'?^^ 

.  .  .  hue  in 

panegyrists  who  cast  aside  his  descent  from  the  princes  Hemy. 

of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and  hailed  him  as  the  King 

of  the  right  kingly  stock,  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  daughter 

of  Matilda^  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 

Eadward^   the   son   of  Eadmund,  the  son  of  iSthelred.^ 

Bufus,  Henry,  Stephen,  all  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and 

Woden   in  their  veins  no  less  than  Henry  the   Second. 

But  men  bad  forgotten  a  pedigree  which  had  to  be  traced 

through  a  long    line    of   foreign    princes    in    Flanders. 

Henry's  descent  from  the  old  stock  was  nearer  and  clearer 

to  men's  eyes.     The  prophecy  of  the  dying  Eadward  had  FulHlment 

been  fulfilled;   the  days  of  usurpation   and  foreign  rule ppphecy of 

were  over ;   the  green  tree  had  come  back  to  its  place ;  *^^*^- 

if  its  Imperial  leaves  were  somewhat  withered,  its  kingly 

fruit  was  there  in  all  its  richness  and  sweetness.^     In  all 

this  there  was  something  of  the  willing  delusion  of  a  people 

that  takes  its  memories  for  hopes.     But  there  was  truth  The  time 

xi-       f    T  1  rm.       A*  /•  ±  of  conquest 

in    the  ieelmg  also.     The  time   ot   mere  conquest,  mere  ^^^  ^^^^ 
foreign  rule,  was  over.    England  and  Normandy  alike  were  England 

,1  £•  \^•^  1.        p         ^        •    •  Aud  Nor- 

now  to  become  tor  a  while  mere  parts  ot  a  dominion  on  nmndy 
both  sides  of  the  sea  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  ^^  P?!^ 

of  a  wider 

Of  that  dominion  England  was   only  so  far  the   centre  dominion, 
as  she  gave  its  sovereign  his  highest  title.     But  no  one 
could   any  longer  hint   that  she   was  a   dependency  of 
a  single  duchy  on  the  mainland.     England  was  in  one 

*  This  IB  the  burthen  of  the  epistle  written  by  Abbot  i£theb^  to  Henry 
at  some  moment  between  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  and  the  death  of 
Stephen,  which  bears  the  name  of  Grenealogia  Regum  Anglorum  (X  Scriptt. 
347).  Henry  is  "  Andegavensium  gloria,  Normannorum  tutela,  spes  An- 
glorum, Aquitanorum  decus  ;**  and  again,  "  Normannorum  et  Aquitanorum 
dux,  Andegavensium  comes,  Anglite  lueres/*  The  whole  point  of  the  tract 
is  to  set  forth  Henry's  English  descent,  which  is  traced  up  to  Ecgberht, 
Cerdic,  Woden,  Noah,  and  Adam,  without  a  word  either  about  WiUiam  and 
Rolf  or  about  Tertullus  and  Torquatius. 

'  See  voL  iii  p.  1 1 . 
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flense  more  independeiit.  more  poverfnl,  more  tzalj  Ei^ 
land.  imdfT  Hrary  the  First  tbui  d>e  was  andcr  Henry 
the  Second.  Hennr  tlte  Vint  wtt  ai  lead  horn  on  En^ 
luh  BCiil,  uid  Eng-luid  vis  the  greMest  part  of  his  iana- 
nioDE-  It  wsf  XoniuDdj,  ccrnqoovd  hy  the  Slight  of 
Eng'luid  at  TiDcbebnL  that  war  the  dependM^r.  Heniy 
the  Second  was  bom,  not  at  Selbr,  bat  at  Le  Mans,  and 
the  Tast  conUnental  demi&ionc  whidi  he  raled  aa  Dnkc 
and  Count  oountfd  for  at  least  as  moefa  in  his  eves  at 
the  JElaod  which  made  him  a  Kii^.  But  it  was  Englaitd 
which  did  make  bun  a  King-;  the  King  of  dte  1^ng^i^Jl 
— changing  step  I'T  step  into  the  King  ot  England — wai 
the  great^Et  prince  of  the  West,  &r  gnater  dian  hit 
nominal  lord  at  Paris,  eqna]  in  real  poirer  eroi  to  the 
renowned  Emperor  whose  mle  began  slmoat  at  the  ame 
moment  a$  hi^  ovm.  And.  with  the  &me  of  her  King,  the 
fame  d  hiE  kin^om  grew  in  foreign  landa,  and  the  ie^ng 
that  thev  l>eIonged  to  one  of  the  gnatest  powoa  of  the 
world  S7VW  in  men's  hearts  within  bis  kingdom.  Under 
Henn>.  England  is  no  depeodeniy  of  Noemandr;  Nor^ 
mandr  is  no  dependency  of  England ;  nooe  of  the  luds 
united  under  his  mle  is  a  depoidency  oi  any  oths.  If 
Lis  rule  wse  not  purely  Eng^i^,  the  eontse  of  his  leigB 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   POLITICAL  KESULTS   OP  THE  NORMAN   CONqUEST.* 

AS  we  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  strictly 
Norman  period  of  English  history,  our  main  narra- 
tive is  done.  We  have  now  only  to  give  such  a  short 
sketch  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed,  from  the 

'  At  this  stage  I  bid  farewell  to  the  contiiiuoua  use  of  ancient  writers,  as 
direct  authorities  in  the  way  of  narrative.  The  original  materials  for  this 
Chapter  are  to  be  found  alike  in  the  direct  statements  and  in  the  casual 
expressions  of  a  crowd  of  writers  of  aU  dates,  both  those  to  whose  guidance 
we  have  been  hitherto  used,  and  many  others.  It  is  not  my  business  here 
to  write  a  complete  Constitutional  History,  even  of  the  times  with  which 
I  am  immediately  concerned.  If  I  had  ever  thought  of  doing  so,  any  such 
design  would  have  been  made  needless  by  the  appearance  of  the  great  work 
of  Professor  Stubbs,  after  my  last  Chapter  was  written,  but  before  this 
Chapter  was  begun.  To  his  work  I  would  send  all  who  wish  to  go  minutely 
into  the  details  of  the  whole  subject.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my- 
self is  to  give  a  sketch  of  results,  looked  at  from  the  special  point  of  view  of 
my  own  History,  keeping  such  points  of  detail  as  it  seemed  impossible  to 
pass  by  for  discussion  in  the  Appendix.  How  much  I  have  benefited  by 
Professor  Stubbs*  work  will  be  seen  in  every  page.  On  most  points  it 
will  be  seen  that  my  notions  are  the  same  as  his  ;  and  I  could  not  always 
undertake  to  point  out  where  I  have  directly  learned  from  him,  and  where 
views  to  which  I  bad  been  led  by  independent  research  have  been  confirmed 
by  his  authority.  On  some  points  however  I  have  ventured  to  adhere  to 
views  already  formed  which  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  his.  But,  whether 
we  admit  every  one  of  the  Professor^s  conclusions  or  not,  the  book  is  one 
which  stands  almost  alone  for  a  knowledge  of  its  subject  which  is  absolutely 
exhaustive,  and  for  an  accuracy  in  detail  which  is  absolutely  unfailing.  But 
my  Appendix  will  show  that  I  have  not  gone  to  Profe?8or  Stubbs  only,  but 
that  I  have  made  use  of  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  German  and 
English.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Hbtory  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
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accession  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  to  the  death  of  Edward 
the  First,  as  may  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  passed  away,  while 
its  Insting  results  remaiued  and  bore  frnit.  Spealnng 
(jencrally,  we  may  say  that  the  final  results  of  the  Nonnan 
Conquest  were  to  call  forth  again  the  Old-English  spirit 
under  »ew  forms,  and,  in  the  same  way  under  new  forms, 
to  put  a  fresh  life  into  the  Old-English  institations  which 
for  a  moment  might  seem  to  have  been  swept  away.  It 
was  said  long  ago,  by  one  whose  lightest  words  were 
weighty,  that  England  was  "assuredly  a  gaioer  by  the 
Conquest."*  And  so  it  was,  though  perhapa  not  alto- 
gether in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  meant  by 
him  who  spoke  them.  England  was  a  gainer  by  the  Con- 
<]HCst.  But  England  gained,  not  bo  much  by  anything 
which  our  Norman  conquerors  brought  with  them,  as 
through  OUT  own  stores  which  it  was  an  indirect  remit  of 
the  Conquest  to  preserve  to  ns.  When  we  compare  our 
history  with  the  history  of  kindred  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
with  Germany  or  with  Denmark,  we  shall  see  that  the 
final  effeet  of  conqaest  by  the  stranger  was  to  enable  as  to 
preserve  more  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  earlier  times, 
to  keep  up  a  more  unbroken  continaity  with  earlier  times, 
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laws  by  which  we  are  ruled  are  the  laws  of  King  Eadward  oh.  zziv. 
with  the  changes  made  by  King  William.    We  have  never  Gompari- 
seen,  as  Denmark  saw,  the  growth  of  a  nobility  whose  Demnark  • 
privileges  were  so  great  and  so  hateful  that,  sooner  than 
any  longer  endure  their  yoke,  the  nation  threw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  King,  and  clothed  him,  by  a  legal  act,  with  the 
fall  powers  of  a  tyrant.     Denmark  is  again  free ;  but  her 
freedom  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;   it  is  not  an  unbroken 
inheritance  handed  on  from  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut, 
but  the  grant  of  a  patriotic  King  of  our  own  day.    We      1848. 
have  never  split  asunder^  as  Grermany  did,  under  the  power  with 
of  a  crowd  of  petty  princes,  trampling  under  foot  alike  the         *^^' 
lawful  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.     Germany  too,  like  Denmark,  has  risen  in 
our  own   days  to   a   truer  life,  but   that  too   is  not   an 
unbroken  life.     It  is  a  life  which  was  kindled  afresh  by 
the  presence  in  the  land  of  enemies  speaking  the  same 
tongue  as  those  who  overcame  us  on  our  own  soil  seven 
centuries  and  a  half  earlier.     As  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  preserved  the  old  national  life  of  England,  so  the 
momentary  French  conquest  of  Germany  stirred  up  again 
the  old  national  life  of  Germany.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  one  preserved  and  the  other  stirred  up.     In 
Germany  the  invader  was  a  mere  foreign  enemy  who  had      1813. 
simply  to  be  driven  out  as  soon  as  the  nation  had  gathered 
strength   for   the  good  work.     In   England   the  invader 
was    a   disguised   kinsman,  who  could  be  won   over  and 
changed  into  a  fellow-worker.     Still  neither  in  Denmark 
nor  in  Germany  has  there  been  the  same  unbroken  political 
life  which  we  can  trace  in  England.     The  mission  of  pre-  The  un- 
serving, often  in  new  forms,  but  in  new  forms  quickened  by  Teutonic 
the  old  spirit,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race  K^*^ 
has  been  given  to  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon,  not  in  their  preserved 
older  land,  but  in  the  island  which  they  made  their  second  ^. 

.  ...        Thispre- 

home.    And  this  preservation  of  our  ancient  national  being  servation 
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The  general  results  of  the  Conquest  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  volome.  Its  immediate  resalta  on  the 
constitution  and  the  general  position  of  England  form  the 
special  subject  of  the  present  Chapter.  We  have  to  tet 
how  the  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad  was  affected 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  King  of  foreign  birth, 
the  possessor  of  foreign  dominions,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  made  his  way  to  his  Crown  by  the  power  of  tlie 
sword,  but  who  in  all  things  carefully  gave  himself  out 
ae  otiD  who  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  by  legal  right 
This  peculiar  position  of  William  has  affected  all  our  later 
history.  There  have  been  revolutions  and  conqnesta  of 
many  kinds.  An  internal  revolt  which  changes  a  form 
of  govcrament,  which  overthrows  a  King  or  a  dynastv 
— the  peaceful  accession  of  a  foreign  King,  either  hj 
election  or  by  the  accident  of  hereditary  saocession— 
the  settlement  in  a  new  land  of  a  chief  and  his  people 
who  vnn  for  themselves  a  new  home  and  cat  anmder  all 
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A  mere  internal  revolution,  without  any  pressure   from  oh.  xxiv. 
without,  may^  as  the   example   of  France   shows^  cut  a-^^^^ 
nation  off  from  its  own  past,  in  a  way  that  has  never  trasto  with 
happened  to  this  island  or  its  inhabitants  since  we  our-    ^^""^ 
selves  made  our  way  into  it.    A  mere  foreign  annexation,  Poland, 
the  result  either  of  open  conquest  or  of  force  veiled  under 
the  guise  of  diplomacy,   may^  as  the  world  has  seen  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere^  altogether  blot  out  the  national 
being  of  a  people.     The  incoming  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
perhaps  the  mere  incoming  of  a    foreign   Queen,   may 
sometimes  change  the  whole  internal  state  of  a  country. 
It    may   sometimes   involve   a   country   in  a  system   of 
foreign  policy  before  unknown  to  it.     The  internal  con-  Scotland; 
dition  of  Scotland  was  altogether  changed  through   the 
marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret;   the  European  con- the£iigliah 
dition  of  England  was  altogether  changed  by  the  election  of  1688; 
to   her   Crown   of  princes  of  the  houses  of  Orange  and 
Hanover.    In  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  immediately  the  An- 

flrevin  sue* 

concerned,  a  change  of  this  last  kind  affected  both  England  cession  in 
and  Normandy,  when  kingdom  and  duchy  together  passed  England; 
to  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine.  And, 
to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  a  nation  settling  in  a  conquered 
land,  parting  wholly  from  their  old  home  and  sweeping 
away  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  new  home,  may  start 
afresh  as  a  new  nation  on  a  new  soil,  and  may  begin  a 
new  history  which  has  hardly  any  reference  to  the  former 
history  either  of  the  land  of  their  origin  or  of  the  land  of 
their  settlement.     This  last  we  ourselves  did  when  we  left  the  English 
the  elder  England  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  to  make  a  of  Britain, 
new  England  by  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Humber. 
The  great  change  which  Domesday  marks  by  the  simple 
formula  that  '^  King  William  came  into  England "  differs 
in  itself  and  in  its  results  from  all  these.     William,  as 
we  have  so  often  seen,  claimed  the  Crown  according  to 
English  law.     It  was  therefore  his  policy  to  profess  all 
VOL.  v.  z 
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rerereace  for  the  law  hj  which  he  dumed  it,  to  make  no 
mora  change  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  kingdom  thu 
nvs  absolutely  forced  upon  him  by  the  circmnatinoes  in 
which  he  found  himself.  In  this  he  differs  from  domestic 
revolnt  ion  lets,  whether  their  revolation  takes  the  form  of 
anarchy  or  of  tyraaDy,  of  popalar  revolt  or  of  royal  oppies- 
uon.  He  differs  alike  from  Charles  and  Philip  trampling 
out  the  liberties  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  from  tihase 
destroyers  alike  of  good  and  had  who  have  made  the 
France  of  the  old  monarchy  a  thing  further  away  from 
our  own  days  than  the  England  of  the  West-Saxon 
Kings.  But  though  William  was  no  systematic,  no 
deliberate,  destroyer  of  the  state  of  things  whidi  WM 
before  him,  yet  his  character  of  legal  claimant  wonld  have 
stood  him  in  little  stead  had  he  not  been  able  to  mainfaio 
it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  maintain  it 
only  by  the  sworde  of  strangers.  Hence  some  of  the  reanlts 
of  foreign  conquest  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  his  acoeKim. 
He  did  not  sweep  away  onr  laws,  our  cuatoms,  or  out 
language,  but  the  presence  of  the  stranger  King  and  hia 
stranger  followers  modified  law,  custom,  and  language 
in  a  way  which  has  left  its  traces  to  this  day.  Lastly, 
Willinm  was  not   only  a  foreigner   but  a  forcigi 
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recorded  conquest.  It  gave  us  a  foreign  infusion  into  ch.  xxiv. 
our  blood,  our  laws,  and  our  lang^uage ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
it  aroused  the  old  national  spirit  to  fresh  life,  and  gave 
the  conquered  people  fellow-workers  in  their  conquerors. 
It  drew  England,  as  an  appendage  to  a  foreign  state,  into  Its  effects 
foreign  wars  and  foreign  policy;  but,  m  so  doing,  it  foreign  re- 
taught  England  gradually  to  claim  for  herself  a  place  in  J^^JJ^?^ 
the  European  world  such  as  she  had  never  held  before,  and 
to  go  on  fighting  battles  of  her  own  where  she  began  by 
fighting  the  battles  of  Normandy.  It  may  be  that,  under 
other  circumstances  and  by  other  means,  we  might  have 
kept  or  won  back  our  old  laws  and  freedom,  that  we 
might  even  have  kept  them,  as  we  have  kept  them,  in  a 
purer  form  than  they  have  been  kept  or  won  back  by 
any  kindred  nation.  It  may  be  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances and  by  other  means,  England  might  have  come 
to  fill  the  place  in  Europe  which  she  filled  under  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  under  Elizabeth,  under  Cromwell  and  under 
Chatham.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  of  our 
history  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  our 
Crown  was  claimed  and  won  by  a  foreign  prince,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  the  lawful  heir  of  England,  but  who 
had  to  cut  his  way  to  the  English  throne  by  the  help  of 
the  swords  of  strangers. 

The  immediate  results   of  the  Conquest  will  thus   fall 
into  two  great  heads,  of  which  the  second  will  claim  by 
far  the  larger  share   of  our   attention.     The  first  is  the  External 
effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  the  position  of  England  as  internal 
a   power  in  the  face   of  the  world.      The   second   is  the®^^^^^ 
effects  which   the   same   event  had  on  the  internal  state  quest, 
of   the   country,  on    its  written  laws,  on   the   system  of 
their    administration,    on    the    relations    of    the    various 
powers  of  the  state  and  of  the  various  ranks  of  society. 
"With   all   these  I  shall   attempt   to  deal  in  the  present 
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.  Chapter.  Some  points  of  epeoal  interest,  as  the  effects 
of  the  Conquest  od  language  and  on  arcliitectare,  I  shill 
keep  for  notice  in  separate  Chapters. 


{  1.  ZffecU  of  the  Xormam  Cumquesi  on  ike  Extenal 
Belationt  of  England. 

UiUiSoD  of     Up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqoest  the  iele  of 
En|riuiil.     Britain  still  kept  up  in  some  measure   its   old  cfaarscter 
of  another  world  distinct  from  the  contineatal  or  Bointa 
world.'     Alone  among  the  lands  which  had  ever  formed 
part  of  the   Roman   dominion,   Britain  had  beheld  the 
rise  of  a  Teutonic  power  which  inherited  no  share  in  tbs 
S|>ecul       traditions  or  the  civilization  of  Rome.     Alone  among  tlw 
•>rthec<ni-  Teutonic  settlers  within  the  bounds  of  the  elder  Emfnic, 
I-^"1wvJ°^   the    English  had  received  their  Christianity,   not  before 
their  sctttcmcnt,  not  during  the  frogreae  of  their  settle- 
ment, but  by  a  fresh  and  special  mission  from  the  gmenl 
centre  of  Western  Christendom  after  their  settlement  had 
»rKn(;luh   been  fully  matle.     English  kingship  was  thus  Bomething 
'    which  arose  altogether  independently  of  tiie  Empire,  and 
l)eyond  its  bounds.    No  King  of  Angles  or  Saxons  ruled, 
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servile,  of  a  child  who  has  reached  full  age,  and  who  no  ch.  zxiv. 
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longer  forms  part  of  his  father's  hoasehold.  |  To  these  special  EflTecteof 
ctrcumstances  of  our  history  we  must  add  the  natural  effects  podtkm  of 
of  our  position   as   an  island.      The   same  causes  which  ^"      ' 
had  once  made  Britain  fruitful  in  tyrants^  which,  while  separate 
Britain  was  still  a  Roman  province,  had  enabled  Carausius  ^2!em 
and  Maximus  to  hold  it  apart  from  the  body  of  the  Empire^^ 
gave  further  strength  to  the  other  causes   which  tended 
to  give  our  island  a  separate  being  apart  from  the  common 
body  of  Western  Christendom.     Add  to  this  again  that 
the  isle   of  Britain    was    not   occupied   by    one    nation 
or   ruled  by  one   sovereign.      The  relations  between  the 
various  Eno[lish  settlements  and  their  British  and  Scottish 
neighbours  were  enough  to   occupy  the  minds  of  Kings 
and  people ;    they  were  enough  to  make  Britain  a  world 
of   itself^   with   its    own    politics,  its    own  wars,    neither 
influencing  nor  influenced  by  the  wars  and  the  politics  of 
the  continent.    D^rom  all  these  causes  it  came  to  pass  that  Britam 
Britain  remained  for  ages  insular  beyond  the  other  great  beyond 
islands  of  Europe,  insular  as  Cyprus  and  Crete  and  Sicily  [^^^ 
could  never  be.     It  was  an  island  world,  a  separate  Empire, 
a   separate    Church,    beyond  the   bounds  of   the    Empire 
and  the   Church  of  either    Rome.      Its   intercourse  with 
other    lauds,    either    for   war    or   peace,    had    been  rare 
and  slight  in  all  ages,  h  If  the  hand  of  the  Great  Charles 
had  not  been  wholly  unfelt  within  its  bounds,^  it  had  been 
less  felt  than  in  any  other  European  land  which  had  heard 
his  name.     The  chief  form  of  intercourse  that  England  had  Effects  of 
had  with  other  lands  was  of  a  kind  which  served,  not  to  ^anj; 
connect  it  more  closely  with  the  general  Roman  body,  but 
to  cut  it  off  more  completely  from  it.    For  two  centuries  the 
chief  attention  of  England  was  fixed  on  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Danish  invaders.     Whether  as  conquered  or  as 
conquerors,  the  English  Kings  and  the  English  people  had 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  146.  *  lb.  p.  626. 
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I.  XXIV.  enough  to  do  in  thoir  own  island.  The  final,  thoogb 
"*'  ,  momentary,  rofiutt  of  that  long  etni^le  was  of  a  kind 
lUi.  which  bound  her  more  closely  to  one  part  of  the  oontinent 
than  she  had  ever  been  bound  before,  but  it  wu  to  a  put 
of  the  continent  a  connexion  with  which  by  no  meaiu 
strengthened  any  connexion  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Western  world.  Under  Cnut,  England  became  for  i 
moment  the  seat  of  a  Northern  Empire,  an  Empire  of 
islands  and  peninsulas,  which  in  extent  and  power  might 
almost  rival  the  Empire  of  the  mainland.  She  became 
the  head,  the  elder  sister,  of  all  the  lands,  Teutonic  ind 
Celtic,  whicb  had  accepted  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  which 
had  either  thrown  ofi*  or  never  submitted  to  her  temponl 
dominion.  Had  the  dominion  of  Cnut  lasted.  Northern 
Europe  would  have  balanced  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
Winchester  would  have  ranked  among  the  cities  of  Qm 
earth  alongside  of  the  Rome  of  Bomulns  sod  the  Soou 
of  Constantinc.  Such  an  Empire  would  not  have  been 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  elder  Empires;  but  the 
intercourse  which  it  held  with  them  would  have  been  of 
quite  another  kind  from  that  which  hrongbt  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  together  either  for  war  or  for  peace.  Tttt 
dominion  of  the  great  Dane  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
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already   at   work.     Whether  we   count  it   reallj  for  a  oh.  xxiv. 
cause,  or  simply  as  a  siffn  of  causes  which  had  already  ^®  ""J* 

■■•'*='  ^  nage  of 

been  brought  into  play,  the  marriage  of  Emma  marks  Emma. 
the  first  stage  in  the  change  which  was  wrought  out 
by  the  arms  of  her  great-nephew.  It  was  on  his  descent 
from  her  that  William  rested  his  strange  claim  to  the 
English  Crown  by  descent  or  nearness  of  kin.^  This  was 
indeed  a  result  which  no  man  in  the  days  of  ^thelred 
could  have  foreseen^  yet^  even  at  the  time,  the  Norman 
marriage  might  have  been  marked  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  sera.  The  marriage  of  ^thelred  and  Emma  led 
directly  to  the  Norman  education  of  their  son,  and  to 
all  the  Norman  tendencies  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
We  have  seen  that  the  promotion  of  strangers,  the  building  The  reign 
of  castles,  the  closer  connexion  with  the  Roman  see,  all  ^^^  ' 
the  points  which  distinguish  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  from  England  before  it,  began  in  the  reign  of 
Eadward,  and  simply  bore  their  full  fruit  under  William. 
The  English  spirit  of  Godwine  and  Harold  checked  the 
foreign  influence  for  a  time;  but  even  they  could  not 
wholly  root  it  out.  Cheerless  as  was  the  counsel  which 
Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  gave  to  William  on  his  landing,* 
yet  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Norman,  high  in  wealth  and 
oflSce,  ready  to  give  him  any  kind  of  greeting  on  his 
landing,  was  a  sign  that  the  work  of  the  reign  of  William 
had  already  begun  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 

But  while,  in  other  respects,  the  actual  Conquest  did 
but    carry   out   more   fully  the  system   which  Eadward 
began  and  which  Oodwine  and  Harold  had  checked,  one 
form  which   the   new  state   of  things   took   was   wholly  Begimimg 
unknown  before  William's  day.    In  his  day,  for  the  first  ^^^  on 
time,  English  troops  began  to  make  war  on  the  continent  *^®  ^^* 
in  quarrels  not  their  own.     If,  in  the  days  of  iEthelstan  Earlier 
and  Eadmund,  English  fleets  had   shown   themselves  ii^  2lwa°8^ 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  332.  ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 
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CB.  xitT.  the  Channel  as  allies  in  Gaulish  var&re,  it  had  been  to 
assert  the  rifrhte  of  a  prince  nho  might  almost  have  pasted 
for  an  Englishman,  If,  in  the  days  of  ^tbelred,  English 
troops  had  landed  in  the  Cotentin,  it  was  to  avenge  the  help 
which  Nonnandy  had  given  to  the  invadera  of  EngUod.* 
During  the  reign  of  Eadward  wariike  opentiona  beyond 
oar  own  island  were  twice  proposed  and  once  decned. 
But  both  times  all  that  was  thought  of  was  action  by  sea, 
and  in  both  cases  the  friend  to  be  helped  and  the  enemy 
to  be  withstood  were  both  of  kindred  race.  Help  was  re- 
fused to  Swegcn  of  Denmark  against  Harold  of  Norway,' 
and  help  was  decreed  to  Henry  of  Oermanj  againit 
Baldnin  of  Flanders.^  But  it  does  not  eeem  to  have  come 
into  the  mind  of  any  man  in  England,  not  even  into  the 
mind  of  the  Normannized  King  himself,  to  give  help  to 
Eadward's  Korman  friend  and  cousin,  either  against  his 
rt^bels  at  Val-es-dunes  or  against  his  invading  overJoid 
Foreign  ne-  at  ^'aruvillc.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  thought  of  any 
^flf^l^,  interference  of  England  in  the  internal  potiticB  of  Gaol,  the 
thought  of  seeking  for  French  or  Angevin  allies,  seems 
to  have  been  the  thought  of  Harold  and  not  of  Eadward.* 
But  here  again  we  have  only  a  link  in  the  same  chuD. 
]f  Harold  dreamed  of  seeking  friends  at  i^ris  or  Angers, 
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ford  before  the  walls  of  Oerberoi.^     But  when  Englishmen  ch.  xxiv. 
were  once  carried  beyond  sea  to  fight  in  the  quarrels  of 
others,  they  soon  began  to  make   the  quarrels  of  others 
their  own.     The  national  spirit  revived;  it  found  for  itself  EflTecta of 
a  new  field,  when  Normandy  was  won  by  the   arms  of  ^an, 
Englishmen  for  a   King   of  English   birth.     And  when 
Englishmen  once  began  to  fight  in  the  old  quarrel  between 
Normandy  and  France,  they  soon  changed  that  local  quarrel 
into  an  abiding  national  enmity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.   Under  the  Conqueror  England  begins  to  play  a  part  under 
in  continental  quarrels.     But  it  plays  a  part  only  as  an  ' 

appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  sending   its    sons   to 
fight  in  a  purely  Norman   quarrel   at  the  bidding  of  a 
purely  Norman  master.     Under  the  English-born  Henry  under 
this  state  of  things  grows   into  another.     England^  no 
longer  an  appendage  to  Normandy,  but  the  conqueror  of 
Normandy,  appears  upon  the  general  scene  of  European 
politics  as  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  ally  of  Germany. 
Something  of  a  foreshadowing  of  those  relations  had  been 
seen  when  Otto  and  Eadmund  both  stepped  in  to  support 
the    rights   of  Lewis   of  Laon    against   Hugh  of  Paris. 
But  when  the  two  Henries  are  joined  together  against  the  The 
Parisian  King,  we  have  the  very  state  of  things  which  ^t^ 
Europe  has  since  seen  so  many  times  repeated,  from  the  ^""•"^y* 
day  of  overthrow  at  Bouvines  to  the   day  of  victory  at 
AVaterloo.      As  a   direct   result  of  her   conquest  by  the 
Norman,  as  a  direct  result  of  her  acting  for   a  moment 
as  an  appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  England  stands 
forth  under  her  own  Henry,  no  longer  as  the  island  world 
of  her  former  being,  but  as  one  of  the   great   kingdoms 
of  the  European  world,  as  one  of  the  great  members  of 
the  Western   commonwealth.     And,  strange   to   say,  her 
Conquest  by  men  of  Romance  speech  was  the  cause  that, 
when,   for  the   first   time,  she   shows   herself  before   the 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  648,  731. 
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world  ID  that  Dew  ch&ncter,  it  was  to  play  bex  part  u 
tlifl  foe  of  the  Bomance-Bpeaking  King,  aa  the  friend  of 
the  Teutonic  Emperor. 

Under  Henry  the  First  then  we  may  fairly  ny,  not 
only  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  one  (^  the  diief 
potentates  of  Europe,  bub  that  England  waa  one  of  the 
chief  states  of  Europe.  The  Noiman  Conquest  had  giTu 
to  the  isUnd  IdngdcHn  a  Idnd  of  gieatnees  which  had  nerci 
belonged  to  it  before.  England  had  been  drawn  into  the 
general  European  world  as  an  appendage  to  Nminandy; 
but,  from  the  day  of  Tinchebiai,  we  muat  count  Nonnandy 
as  an  appendage  to  EngUnd,  and  look  on  England  as 
holding  her  European  position  in  her  own  tiglit.  Tben 
came  tbe  time  of  anaruhy ;  then  came  tlte  aeoewion  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty.  England,  aa  part  of  the  tut 
dominions  of  Henry  the  Second,  might  ■earn  to  lose 
somewhat  of  her  relative  importance.  She  waa  no  longer, 
as  she  had  been  under  Heniy  the  Rnt,  ineompttably 
greater  than  the  whole  continental  pomeasiona  of  her 
King.  Bat  she  was  still  his  greatest  powesnion.'  ^w 
continental  dominion  of  Henry  was  not  a  smgle  united 
kingdom,  joined  together  under  one  immediate  govem- 
ment,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  bound  togetlier  by  a 
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dominions;  but  it  was  the  strength   of  the   insular  or  oh. xxiv. 
I)eninsular  kingdom  which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  hold  Sl^^®*  *^® 
on   his   distant  possessions,   and    thus    to    maintain    his  Pogition  of 
European  position.     Add  to  this  that  mere  titles  go  for  S"*^!?^  *" 
somewhat ;  the  power  and  fame  and  victories  of  a  prince  one  king- 
who  holds  many  possessions  by  different  titles  will  always 
go  largely  to  the  credit  of  that  one  among  his  possessions 
which  gives  him   his  highest  title.     This  is  clearly  the 
rule,  except  when  the  title   highest  in  rank  is  a  mere 
shadow,  or  when  it  is  drawn  from   a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions which  is  manifestly  secondary.     Thus  the  princes  Analogies 
of  Savoy  played  no  small  part  in  the  world,  while  their  trasts  with 
highest  title  was  taken,  first  from  the  purely  imaginary  n^^i^^  ^f 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  and  secondly  from  the  least  valuable  *^*®  Hoube 

.    .  .  .    .  ^^  Savoy ; 

part  of  their  dominions,  the  island  of  Sardinia.  But 
the  advance  of  the  Savoyard  power  certainly  did  not  go 
to  the  credit  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Had  Victor  Amadeus  kept 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  things  might  have  been  different. 
So  again,  as  long  as  Charles  the  Fifth  reigned,  the  with  those 
majesty  of  the  Empire  overshadowed  the  real  power  of  the  Fifth. 
Spain;  but,  when  his  hereditary  dominions  passed  to 
his  son,  it  became  plain  that  it  was  not  the  Roman 
Emperor,  not  even  the  German  King,  but  the  King  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  who  had  really  reigned  over  the 
Netherlands,  Milan,  and  the  Sicilies.  But  in  Heniy's 
case,  though  so  large  a  part  of  his  dominions  was  con- 
tinental, though  so  large  a  part  of  his  policy  was  conti- 
nental, yet  it  was  the  insular  kingdom,  owning  no  superior 
upon  earth,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  men's  eyes  which 
could  never  have  been  held  by  a  mere  vassal.  The  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  House  ofValois,  every  rood  of  whose 
dominions  was  held  of  one  or  other  of  their  two  over-lords, 
could  not,  mighty  as  they  were,  claim  the  same  position  as 
our  Angevin  Kings.     Under  Henry  the  Second  the  fame 
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and  greatnefls  of  her  King  went  to  the  credit  of  ^^"g^^™^ ; 
and  this  came  out  still  more  strongly  wlien,  in  the  dijB 
of  his  son,  the  cruBoding  exploits  of  Richaid  sprasd  the 
&me  of  Englaud  to  the  eods  of  tiie  earth.  Biohud  nu 
indeed  bom  in  England ;  but  he  had  not  in  him  a  paitide 
either  of  English  or  of  Norman  feeling.  Yeb  the  mingled 
host  which  he  led  to  the  East  passed  in  the  ^ea  of  other 
nations  for  an  English  host.  The  name  of  Eng^land  be- 
came great  in  Sicily,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Palestine.  Add 
to  this  that  the  power  of  Henry  the  Second  was  laigdf 
extended  in  another  way  which  really  added  to  Qie  &me 
and  dignity,  if  not  to  the  stFeugth,  of  England.  No 
King  of  the  English  before  him  had  erer  so  tnily  beea 
Emperor  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  fiat,  though  the 
great  homage  of  the  Scottish  King  was  done  ou  Norman 
ground,  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  victoiy  won  on  English 
ground,  and  it  was  done,  not  to  the  sooosBaor  of  Bol(  but 
to  the  GuccesBor  of  ^tfaelstan.  So  again,  the  mixed  tnol- 
titude  which  set  forth  in  the  days  of  Heniy  to  win  tat 
themselves  lands  in  Ireland  were  men  who  set  forth  to  fight 
rather  for  their  own  hands  than  on  behalf  (f  any  prince 
or  any  nation.  But  it  was  from  England  that  th^  set 
forth.     It  was  the  King  of  the  Engliah,  not  the  Duke  tit 
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England  was  thus,  through  a  variety  of  causes,  all  of  ch.  xxnr. 
which  had  their  root  in  the  Conquest  wrought  by  Wil- 
liam,  placed  in  quite  another  position  in  the  eyes   of 
the  world  &om  any  that   she  had  ever  held  under  her 
native  Kings.     And  she  was  so  firmly  placed  in  it  that 
she  could   still  keep  it,  even  after  the  immediate  causes 
which  had  placed  her  in  it  Jffii  passed  away.     It  was 
through  her  relations  with  Normandy  that  England  had 
first  become  a  chief  actor  on  the  general  scene  of  Euro- 
pean  affairs.     But  it   soon  appeared  that  her  relations 
with  Normandy  had  been  merely   the  accidental  cause 
which  had  drawn  her  forth,  and  that  she  was  quite  able  to 
keep  her  place,  even  after  her  relations  with  Normandy  had 
come  to  an  end.     The  loss  of  Normandy  under  John  had  Efieoti  of 
its  effects  on  the  position  of  England  within  and  without,  of  Nor- 
Within,  it  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  process  of™*^**^- 
fusion   between  Normans  and  English.     It  made  all  the  pietes  Uie 
men  of  the  English  kingdom  feel  themselves  henceforth  ^^  *>' 

Englishmen  and  nothing:  else.    Without,  it  had  an  effect  of  *nd 

.  ...  English, 

exactly  the   same   kind.     The  English  Kings  still    kept 

large  continental  possessions;  but  from  that  time  it  was 

plain  that  they  held  them  as  English  Kings.     The  parts  Aquitaine 

of  their  continental  dominions  which  the  English  Kings  „  ^^ 

kept  were   exactly   those   which   were   furthest    off,   and  EngliAde- 

.  .  ....  pendency. 

which  had  least  in  common  w4th  either  their  English  or 
their  Norman  dominions.  They  no  longer  reigned  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire ;  but  they  still  kept  castles  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  cities  on  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne.  Now, 
whatever  remembrances  of  the  time  when  Normandy  had 
conquered  England  might  still  linger  in  Norman  breasts 
on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  no  man  could  say  that 
Aquitaine   had   ever   conquered  England.^      Neither   had 

*  Yet  »ee  the  wonderful  entry  (which  I  have  quoted,  vol.  iii.  p.  729,  Ed.  2) 
from  the  Annalea  Altahensos  (Pertz,  xx.  817)  ;  "  Hac  sestate  Aquitani  cum 
Anglo-Saxonicis  navali  prselio  pugnaveruut,  eoeque  victoa  8uo  dominie  sub* 
jugavenint.'* 
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cH.  HIT.  Engljiid    ever  conqaered  Aquitaine ;    bot   Eng'laod  and 

AqniUinc  fell   into  the  position  which  is  natural   when 

two  eouDtries  of  very  unequal  power  are  united  under  a 

a  of  common  prince.     Aquitaine  became  a  dependency  of  Eug- 

willing  dependency,  if  we  look  to  one  class  of 

its  inhubltants,  a  most  willing  dependency,  if  we  look  to 

The  gntit   another.    Bourdeaoi  and  Bayonne  well  knew  their  interest 

Enetud.    in  clea^nng  to  the  cause  of  the  more  distant  master.  Bat  the 

land  vaa  Etill  a  dependency.     It  was  a  poBsession,  not  of  a 

native  Duke,  not  of  a  Xorman  or  Angevin  prince,  not  of  the 

master  of  a  cosmopolitan  empire,  but  simply  of  a  King  o! 

Kngluh      England.     Henceforth  all  our  continental  wars    are  dig* 

F^i^ijce.      tinetly  and    purely  English  wars,  wars  waged   to   mun- 

tain  the  real  or  supposed  power  and  honour  of  England. 

When  Aquitjiine  is  lost  and  won  again — when  Edward  tiw 

Third  wins,  and  when  Mary  loses,  Calais — ^when  Henrythe 

Fifth  not  only  wins  back  Rouen,  but  holds  sway  in  Puis 

it.'^tr — when,  lost  of  all,  Henry  the  Eighth   makes  our 

latest  conquest  of  Boulogne — at  all  these  stages  ihe  strife 

is  purely  English.     It  is  a  quarrel  which  the  EnglishnuiD 

had  inherited  from  the  Norman,  but  it  is  a  qoarrel  which 

WnrkiDi-     he  had  loDfr  learned  to  look  on  as  his  own.     Nonnandy 
nf  S'or-  "" 


mdy  on    taught  England  to  become  a  continental  power ;  she  taught 
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ceive  that  we  should  have  held  a  place  in  Europe,  higher  oh.  zxiv. 
doubtless  in  degree,  but  essentially  the  same  kind,  as  that  Coo4»ri- 

^  ^  ^        ^       son  of 

which  has  been  held  by  our  kinsmen  of  the  Scandinavian  Eugiand 
North.      Our  geographical   position  would   have  hardly  dinavia. 
allowed  us  to  remain  so  thoroughly  a  world  of  our  own, 
80  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  general  course  of  European 
politics^  as  even  Denmark,  and,  still  more,  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  commonly  been.     We  may  compare   our  Analogy 
great  days  of  continental  prowess  in  the  fourteenth  and  conquoring 
fifteenth  centuries  with  the  passing  splendours  of  Swedish  ^^^^ 
victory  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
There  is  indeed  the  difference  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  wise  conqueror  and   the  mere 
knight-errant  is  reversed.     Henry  the   Fifth  may  stand 
beside  Gustavus,  while  Edward  the  Third,  when  his  trap- 
pings of  chivalry  are   torn   aside,  can   hardly  ask  for  a 
higher  place  than  Charles  the  Twelfth.     But  the  English  Excep- 
conquerors  at  least  appeared  some  centuries  earlier  than  TOdtion  of 
their  Swedish  followers,  and  those  days  of  exceptional  and  *^'*"^- 
momentary    continental   conquest    are   far   from   making 
up  the  whole  European  career  of  England.    Our  insular 
position,  combined  with  the  career  which  was  fixed  for  us 
by  our  Norman  Conqueror,  has  given  England  a  special 
position  of  her  own  in  Europe.     She  can  choose,  almost 
at  pleasure,  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  other  European 
state  can  choose,  whether  she  will  take  a  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  or  stand  aloof  from  them.     We  can  either 
play  the  part  which   our  Norman  Conqueror   opened  to 
us,  or  we  can  fall  back  on  the  part  of  the  older  England 
of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar.     We  can  again  be  the  island 
Empire  surrounded  by  its  vassal  states,  vassal  states  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  our  own  group  of  islands,  but 
in  the  kingdoms  which  we  have  won,  the  colonies  which 
we  have  planted,  in  the  lands  beyond  either  Ocean .^ 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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Id  this  way  the  whole  later  histoty  oF  England  with 
reference  to  foreign  powers  has  been  affected  by  canaes  of 
which  the  Nomuko  Conquest  waa  the  beginning.  Alon^ 
side  of  this  influence  on  our  political  and  military  history, 
the  same  event  had  also  an  influence  not  less  marted  on  oai 
ecclesiastical  history.  But  while,  from  the  political  and 
military  side,  increiued  intercourse  with  the  test  ot  the 
world  meant  increased  fame  and  strength,  from  the  ecclea- 
astical  side  it  meant  only  further  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power.  Through  the  whole  of  the  four  reigns  which  vt 
have  gone  through,  we  have  seen  the  encroachments  of  the 
Roman  sec  grow  bolder  at  every  step,  and  we  have  eem 
that  every  stage  of  encroachment  is  marked  by  contempo- 
rar^'  writers  as  an  innovation  on  the  aDcient  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But  we  have  seen  how  viguroosly  both  the  Kingi 
and  the  clergy  of  England  withstood  those  several  fbnns  of 
innovation  which  touched  their  several  intereata.  Tie  two 
jwints  tor  which  Ilildebrand  had  oo  zealously  striven  were 
tioth  nliko  innovations  on  ancient  English  practice,  and 
both  alike  were  (irmly  withstood.  We  have  seen  that 
Flildebrand  and  his  euecessors  never  ventured  to  surest 
to  either  \Villiam  that  he  should  give  up  the  ancient 
cu:stom  of  his  predecessors  by  which  the  Bishop  and  the 
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guilty  in  Henry.     Gregory  most  have  deemed  that,  of  the  ch.  xxiv. 
two  things,  William  was  more  likely  to  give  up  the  external 
dignity  of  his  Crown  than  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  its 
ancient  rights  within  his  kingdom.     The  one  sacrifice  is 
asked  for,  but  in  vain ;  the  other  is  not  even  asked  for. 
The  question  of  investitures  never  troubled  the  mind  either  Nosoruplef 
of  the  politic  Lanfranc  or  of  the  saintly  Wulfstan.    The  in-  veBtitnwi 
vestiture  of  the  Bishop  by  the  King  forms  the  very  life  and  S"^%***® 
80ul  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legends  which  have  gathered  preLtas. 
round  Wulfstan's  name.^     The  question  never  troubled  the 
mind  of  Anselm^  till,  in  his  foreign  sojourn,  he  learned 
that  the  ancient  law  of  England  was  proscribed  by  the 
decrees  of  a  continental  Council.^    At  last  the  question  Settlement 
was  settled  by  the  calm  policy  of  Henry,  who  gave  up  the  Henry  the 
outward  ceremony,  knowing  that  all  that  it  really  implied  ^^"*' 
still  remained  his  own.    Now  that  the  ingenuity  of  Bandolf 
Flambard  had  found  out  that  Bishops  and  Abbots  were 
the  military  tenants  of  the  King^  bound  to  do  homage  to 
him  for  their  temporal  benefices,  the  King  could  afibrd  to 
give  up  the  ceremony  which  to  tender  consciences  looked 
like  a  claim  to  bestow  the  spiritual  office.    In  truth  Henry 
gained  more  by  this  compromise  than  he  lost.     Stilly  as 
a  matter  of  form,  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  step  in  the 
advance  of  the  power  of  Rome  in  England^  when  the  use 
which  the  holy  Eadward  had  freely  practised  was  given 
up  in  deference  to  rules  laid  down  by  an  Italian  Council. 

But  the  advance  of  the  Roman  power  was  also  marked  Roman 
in  more  practical  ways.     From  the  accession  of  William  mente 
onwards^   applications    to    Rome,   and  visits   of  Legates  ^^  *^® 
from  Rome,  become  more  and  more  frequent.     Questions 
which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  settled  by  the 
powers  of  the  national  Church  and  State  begin,  step  by 
step,  to  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  the  Roman  Pontiff* 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  380-383.    Cf.  GiralduS;  Spec.  Eocl.  iv.  34. 
'  See  above,  p.  144. 
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CB.  XXIV.  or  his  represeatattves.    As  William  had  cnred  the  blesang 

of  Rome  on  his  cntorprisej  so,  on  one  solemn  day  at  least 

he  rcceired  his  Crowa  at  the  hands  ol  Soman  Legates.' 

In  Eadward's  days  the  Norman  Robert  was  driven  from  tlie 

see  of  Canterbury  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,    la 

William's  days  English  Stigand  was  deprived  of  the  same 

Action  of    see  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.     The  Legatee 

uDfl^^     come  oflener  and  oftener  ;  e\'en  in  Henry's  lei^  a  ample 

Henry.       presbyter,  deputed  by  the  Pope  of  one  world,  presomed 

to   displace   the    Pope   of  the   other   world   in   his  own 

church.     And  we  liave  ^een  how  th«  only  way  to  arnd 

such  degradation  was  for  the  Patriarch  of  Britain  himself 

HumilU-     to  become  the  representative  of  his  Roman  brother.*    If 

supheo.     these  things  were  done  under  Henry,  it  is  not  wonderfid 

that  we  find  Stephen  etooping  to  ask  for  a  p^pal  confinna- 

tion  of  his  election  to  the  Crown,^  or  that,  thronghont  the 

tioubles  of  his  reign,  the  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  whether 

a  Etran<rer  or  an  English  prelate,  holds  a  place  of  marked 

superiority  among   the   temporal  and  spiritual   chie&  of 

Practloe  nf  the  kingdom.     In  the  Councils  which  the  Legates  hold  m 

Ronie.        And  the  practice  of  appealing  to  a  foragn  oonrt  at  once 

fast  gaining  ground  and   censured  as  a  novelty  by  the 

English  writers  of  the  time.^    At  last  we  see  the  right  to 
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of  the  second  Henry  and  the   more   effectual  action  of  oh.  xxiv. 
the  Eighth. 

Another  sphere  of  action  which  was  opened  to  England  English 
by  the  Norman  Conquest  partakes  both  of  the  military  crugi^^  * 
and  of  the  religious  character,  and  it  has  been  already 
incidentally  glanced  at.     The  first  Crusade  was  in  truth 
that  which  William  himself  led  against  England.^     In  the 
worthier  Crusades  against  the  Infidel  which  followed,  Eng- 
land held  no  mean  place.     But  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  A  result 
mainly  owing  to  the  infusion  of  the  Norman  spirit  of  ad-  Komum 
venture  that  England  came  to  take  the  share  in  them  ^"^l"**** 
which   she  did.    The  Englishman,   left  to  himself,  was 
valiant  in  defending  his  own  shores ;  he  was  ready  to  go 
on  errands  of  devotion  or  charity  to  Rome^  to  Jerusalem, 
or  even  to  India.     When  driven  from  his  own  land,  he 
was  ready  to  take  service  under  a  distant  master,  and  to 
fight  for  the  Eastern  Caesar  as  valiantly  as  he  could  have 
fought  for  a  King  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  or  of  God  wine. 
But  we   may  doubt  whether  the  thought   of  combining 
warfare  and   devotion,    the    thought   of  going   forth   on 
an   armed   pilgrimage,   would   ever  have   come^   without 
prompting  from  outside,  into  the  mind  either  of  iElfred 
or  of  Harold.     We  may  judge  of  ourselves  in  this  matter  Small 
by  the  part  which  actually  was  played  by  our  Scandinavian  ^j^^  g^^. 
kinsfolk.     They   had   their    share  in  the  Crusades;   but^^^^^^s 
it  was  by  no  means  a  leading   share.      The  expeditions  Crusades, 
of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine  stand  Crusades 
almost    alone ;    and    his   brother   Eystein    thought    that  ^    ^^   ' 
he  himself^  did   more  wisely  by   staying  at  home   and 
working  for  the  good  of  his  own  people.*    Otherwise  we 
might  have  looked  for  the  countrymen  of  Harold  Hardrada 
to  bear  the  foremost  share  in  enterprises  in  those  regions 
of  the  world  which  had  beheld  his  most  famous  exploits. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  32*.  '  See  their  discourse  in  Laing,  iii.  1 78,  1 79. 
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The  suae  change  whicli  cune  over  tiie  T^g**"**  mne 
ceotaries  before,  seems  now  to  1uit8  eoma  otct  the 
Northmen.  A  few  genentione  were  enongti  to  torn  the 
An^es  and  Saxons,  in  tbeir  new  world  of  Bntain,  into 
a  people  who  had  smsll  thought  of  war  or  foiiey  bqrtaul 
that  world.  In  the  like  sort,  the  ScnadinaTian  nations 
•eem,  abont  this  time,  to  have  lost  their  apirit  of  distant 
enterpriae,  and  to  have  confined  their  polity'  and  wirftie 
within  the  bonnda  of  Northern  Eorope.  If  then  Seandi- 
navia  took  bat  a  small  share  in  the  Cnwidfli,  m  wmj 
doabt  whether  England,  left  to  herael^  ef«n  witii  her 
greater  geographical  advantage*,  would  faave  taken  a 
much  greater  share.  fVom  what  part  of  Emope  the 
cmeading  impulse  really  oame,  we  see  I7  the  name  whidi 
all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  erar  nnoe  hoiM 
on  Eastern  lips.  From  those  daya  till  oars  they  han 
always  been  the  Franks,  Franks  of  eonne  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  ProHci  bore  at  Paris,  not  in  that  which 
it  bore  at  Aachen.  And  among  sodi  Fknnka  the  Nor- 
mans held  a  foremost  place;  one  Nonnan  indeed,  tiie  M 
Boger  of  Toesny,  had  waged  a  private  < 
the  Saracens  of  Spain  before  Pope  Urban  had  1 
ftU  ClmglenJom   for   the    deliverance   of   Palr«titi» '     The 
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by  the  English  traitor  Bftlph  of  Wader,^  and  by  one  ob.zziv. 
worthier  than  they,  but  whose  name  still  speaks  of  Nor- 
man influences,  the  martyr  Robert  son  of  Godwine.^ 
Against  the  glory  of  one  English  Robert  we  must  indeed 
set  the  in&my  of  another  English  Robert  from  the  same 
shire,  the  renegade  Robert  of  Saint  Alban's,  whom  we  hear 
of  as  passing  to  the  service  of  Saladin  and  insulting  the 
Christian  defenders  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  moment  of 
their  agony.^  But  all  stains  are  wiped  out  by  the  last 
name  on  the  list  of  Englishmen  who  did  battle  in  the 
Holy  Land.  That  list  does  not  end  till  England  had  again  Edward 
a  King  bearing  an  English  name  and  speaking  the  EngUsh  *^'  "^ 
tongue.  It  ends  when  Sir  Edward  of  England^  soon  to 
be  the  greatest  of  her  Kings,  chose  neither  the  tongue  of 
his  Angevin  fathers  nor  that  of  his  Proyen9al  mother,  but 
the  native  speech  of  his  own  kingdom,  as  the  tongue 
which  his  interpreters  were  bidden  to  expound  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  unbelieving  Soldan.^ 

Another  point  of  increased  intercourse  with  foreign  lands 
was  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  accession  of 
a  foreign  dynasty.     We  have  seen   how  rare  it  was  in  Rarity  of 
the  older  time  for  an  English  King,  -^theling,  or  Ealdor-  B^J^rf^ 
man  to  seek  a  wife  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Teutonic  ^^^^* 
portions  of  his  own   island.     English  Kings  had  almost  lisb  Kings, 
always  married  the  daughters  either  of  other  English  Kings, 
as  long  as  there  were  any^  or  else  of  the  great  men  of 

'  See  above,  p.  94,  and  voL  iv.  p.  591. 

'  See  above,  p.  94,  and  Appendix  R. 

'  See  Benedict,  i.  341,  for  the  account  of  the  treason  of  "qnidam  frater 
Templi,  genere  et  natione  Anglicus,  Robertas  de  Sancto  Albano."  "  Xa- 
tione  **  merely  implies  a  man's  birthplaoe ;  "  genere  **  implies  his  descent. 
To  be  "  genere  Anglicus  "  as  well  as  "  natione  "  implies  either  actual  Old- 
English  debcent,  or  at  least  descent  from  several  generations  of  foreign 
settlers. 

*  See  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  i.  337.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this 
passage  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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their  own  Idngdom,  Tlte  fiuogn  nunugn  of  .AJtdlwibt, 
of  JEtbetwnlf ,  md  of  ^tbelradall  atuid  cot  ••  exosptmia; 
and  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  three  led  to  tlie  two  raoit 
important  results  in  our  whole  hiatwy  nnoe  oar  landhtg  in 
the  isle  of  Bntain.^  On  the  other  hand,  at  laaat  attee  tia 
days  of  Alfred,  the  daogfaten  of  "RngliA  King!  had  been 
far  more  freely  giTen  in  marriage  to  foreign  iHinoei, 
Flemish,  Saxon,  and  even  French.  Still,  eren  then  cwei 
may  be  looked  on  as  exceptional;  if  one  daof^tter  of 
.Wilfred  became  the  remote  ancestress  of  the  wib  of  the 
Conqueror,  anotiier  and  a  greater,  the  wife  of  iBthdnd 
the  Ealdormau,  had  gained  undying  lame  im  her  own 
land  ae  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians.*  If  the  foreign 
marriages  of  one  dan^ter  of  ^thelved  had  enrsed 
England  with  the  first  momentMy  visit  of  Enataee  of 
Boulogne  and  with  the  longer  •qjoom  of  Balph  the 
Timid,  the  elder  sisters  of  Godgifa  had  been  given  to 
the  Ealdonnen  of  the  land,  and  two  of  their  Im^Ha, 
the  traitor  Eadric  and  the  hero  Ulfojrtel,  had  marched 
with  their  royal  brotherHD-taw  to  tfae  bill  of  AMnndon,* 
From  the  time  of  the  Conqneet  cnwaidB,  the  exoeptiiMi 
becomes  the  rule ;  English  Kings  now,  fvt  the  most  fart, 
seek  both  vnica  for  their  botia  and  hnabands  for  their 
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for  Isabel  of  AngouISme  and  Eleanor  of  Provence  there  ch.  xxiv. 
would  hardly  have  been  room  for  the  career  of  Earl  Simon. 
When  all  traces  of  foreign  origin  had  passed  awaj  from  English 
the  descendants  of  the  Angevin,  when,  in  the  houses  of  ™^^^^^ 
York  and  Tudor,  we  had  again  Kings  who,  if  our  tyrants^  Tudora. 
were  at  least  our  countrymen,  the  ancient  usage  came  to 
life  again,  and  Englishwomen  were  again  deemed  worthy 
to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  English  Kings.     Under 
the  Stewart  dynasty  the  foreign  fashion  set  in  again^  to  « 

receive  one  blow  in  the  marriage  which  gave  us  two  English 
Queens  in  the  daughters  of  James  the  Second.  It  was 
further  strengthened,  like  other  foreign  fashions,  by  the 
coming  ol  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  till  in  our  own  days 
we  have  seen  another  blow  dealt  to  the  servile  tradition, 
a  tradition  in  which  we  must  see  one  of  the  results  of 
the  coming  of  William,  but  which  would  have  seemed  as 
strange  and  contemptible  to  William  himself  as  it  would 
have  seemed  to  iElfred. 

In  all  these  various  ways  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  to  make  England  a  member,  and  a  most  im- 
lK)rtant  member,  of  the  general  European  commonwealth. 
Instead  of  living  a  life  of  her  own,  as  Scandinavia,  and  to 
some  extent  Spain,  has  done,  the  island  realm  has  had  a 
more  constant  influence  on  general  European  affairs  than 
either  of  the  peninsular  realms.     But  the   result  of  this  General 
change  is  not  confined  merely  to  wars,  negotiations,  and  intercourse 
royal  marriages,  or  to  the  increased  power  of  the  Roman  ^^^^^ 
see  over  England.     An  increased  intercourse  of  every  kind 
with  other  European  lands  was  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Conquest.     Hitherto  the  commercial  dealings  of  England  Trade  with 
had  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  kindred  lands  of  not*^^^ 
Germany  and  Flanders.     We  have  seen  how,  in  the  old  ^^^^ 
mercantile  Institutes  of  London,  though  the  Norman  and 
the  Frenchman  were  not  shut  out,  yet  it  was  the  "  men  of 
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the  Emperor"  whow  viiiti  were  qtedalljr  floomnged,  nd 
who  were  placed  ilmost  on  m  level  with  the  netiTM  of  tiw 
lend.'  The  Norman  Conqoest,  followed  fay  Jhejeaowinn  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty,  in  no  way  ^aoonraged  the  Gemaa 
bade,  while  it  still  further  qnii^ened  the  Flesurii  iait, 
and  opened  all  the  porta  of  Gaul  to  oonatant  iatanome 
with  England.  It  most  have  nude  a  vaat  dunge  in  the 
cnnmaoe  <£  Western  Enrope  when  the  montiia  of  tiie 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Oaronne  were  in  ilie  handa  of 
the  same  prince  as  the  months  of  the  Tliinini,  the  Seven, 
and  the  Humber.  One  most  important  leaolt  of  the 
militai7  conqnest  of  Eogland  waa  the  way  in  which  it 
opened  the  path  for  peaodnl  settlement  in  Tgftgl"M.-  The 
merchant  towns — London  above  all — beeune  the  seats  cf 
a  large  foreign  population,  chiefly  fitsn  Nonnandy  and 
the  other  Fiench-speaking  lands.  Tba  oommevoe  both  of 
London  and  York  with  the  Qerman  and  flemish  lands 
still  went  on  and  increased  in  aotivi^.'  Bat  tint  natiml 
kinsfolk  of  En^ishmen  had  not  the  same  infloenee  on  the 
English  merchant  towns  as  the  poaccfiil  kinsfelk  of  tkt 
Conqueror.  The  German  Hansa  of  London  Bovrished,  but 
it  flonrisfaed  as  a  foreign  settlement ;  the  Nonnnn  setttofi 
ID  the  city  b«!aiBe  a  lar^  and  important  element  among 
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There  must  have  been  many  others  of  his  class,  chiefly  oh.  xxiv. 
no  doubt  in  London,  but  to  some  extent  in  other  cities 
also. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  and  busier  intercourse  between  England  and  other 
European  lands  showed  itself  in  another  way  besides  the 
settlement  in  England  of  whole  classes  of  men,  like  the 
foreign  land-owners  and   the  foreign  citizens.     England 
was  thrown  open  to  individual  settlers  of  every  class,  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  foreign  lands  were  in  return 
thrown  open   to  Englishmen.     Among  the  clerical  and  Coemo- 
leamed   classes,  two   classes   almost,  but   not  quite,  the  ^aracter 
same,  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  nations  were  almost  |^^^ 
forgotten  from  one  end   of  Western  Europe   to  another.  cJm"  of  the 

tilD6. 

Clerks  and  scholars  freely  passed  from  the  dominions  of 
one  prince  to  those  of  another,  sojourning,  receiving  pre- 
ferment, keeping  up  correspondence  of  various  kinds  both 
in  their  own  and  in  foreign  lands.  Into  this  international 
society  England  was  now  freely  admitted.    To  some  extent  Older 

intercourse 

this  was  merely  a  revival  of  an  earlier  state  of  things.     In  of  f^liah 
the  days  of  the  Frankish  Kings  and  Emperors,  English  ^t^"^ 
missionaries  and  English  scholars  had  been  freely  welcomed  wholarB. 
on  the  continent^  and  continental  scholars  had  been  freely 
welcomed   in  England.     But   the   days   of  Wilfrith  and 
Ealhwine,  of   Grimbald    and   John   the   Old-Saxon,  had 
passed  away.     Their   only  trace   for  a  long  time  before 
the  Conquest  was  that  promotion  of  German,  and   espe- 
cially Lotharingian,  churchmen  which  began  under  Cnut, 
and  went   on   when  Godwinc   and  Harold  acted   in  the 
name   of  Eadward.'     But   now,   not   only   were  English  Promotion 
oflBces,  temporal  and  spiritual,  bestowed  on  foreigners  as  ©rs  in 
a  part  of  the  immediate  process  of  Conquest,  but   men  ^g^<^» 

of  Rouen  and  Caen  who  came  to  London  and  settled  in  London  for  pur* 
poseB  of  trade. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  79-81. 
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«.  xuv.  of  all  natioiiB,  chiefiy  of  ooaiM  of  tlia   Kaicli?«peakn; 

Dstions,  pressed  into  England.    Nor  did  they  alwmya  eune 

merely  to  seek  preferment  for  themselTes ;  aoiiie  oame  ob 

errands  nhicli  were  really  to  the  adTantage  of  the  land  wlndi 

they  came  to.   We  can  hardlyjodgeof  that  free  opening  of 

preferment  in  one  land  to  natires  of  another  iriiieh  mida 

ManriliuB  at  home  in  Normandy,  which  made  I^nfrane  nA 

udof Bag-  Amelm  at  hom«  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  ml 

aiaiMd.       which,  if  it  foond  room  for  stnmgen  in  England,  alao  finnd 

HMbtan     room  for  Englishmen  in  strange  lands.     It  was  in  this  iga 

the  ofM      that,  for  ouce  in  the  history  (^  the  Boman  aee,  tiie  ehair  of 

f!^°^      Peter  was  filled  by  an  Englishman,  an  TgngHahwi^ti  oertaiDlf 

'■94-1 199-  \)y  birthj  and,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  apc^en  of,  iMst 

likely  also  an  Eaglishman  by  blood.^    While  Nieolaa  Bntk- 

spear  of  Saint  Alban's  was  winning  his  way  to  the  papal 

throne,  other  EDgliehmen  were  holding  high  offices  in  tlia 

Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.'    We  are  again  met  by  Uw 

standing  difficulty  whether  the  Engliahmen  m  epi^n  rf 

were  Englishmen  by  blood  as  well  as  1^  tnith.     But>  ena 

if  they   were   the  sons   of  Norman  settlm,  they  woe 

looked   on   as   Englishmen   in   foreign  lands>   and  thsf 

thus  give  us  another  witness  to  t^e  fnsion  of  the  tfro 

races.     It  Is  vet  more  striking  when  we  iiuii  ouc  who  con 
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dajs   of  Stephen,   can   bardly   have  been  anything  but  ch.  xxnr. 
an   English   ^Ifgar.^     The   constant   use    of  the   Latin  Use  of  the 
language,  strengthened  by  the  wide  range  of  the  French  j'rench 
language,  spoken    as  it   now  was   from  Dunfermline   to^"^^'^*^^ 
Jerusalem,  had  made  men  of  learning  almost  forget  their 
personal  nationality,  and  feel  themselves  members  of  one 
great   commonwealth  spread   over  all  Western    Europe. 
This  was,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  one  result  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.     It  is   a  more  amiable  form  of  the  John  of 
process  which  had  once  quartered  on  us  Thurstan  of  Glas-  Bishop  of 
tonbury  and  Paul  of  Saint  Alban's,  a  process  which  we  see  ^'^^*^''^' 
has  another  side,  when  our  John  of  Salisbury  goes  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Fulbert  and  Ivo  at  Chartres.    It  is  to  the  strangers  Foreign 
who  found  their  way  into  England,  when  the  barriers  of  Univer- 
blood  and  language  were  thus  broken  down,  that  we  owe,  *      * 
as  we  have  seen,  the  first  beginnings  of  our  Universities, 
when   the  Breton  Robert   revived   the  study  of  divinity, 
and   the    Italian  Yacarius   brought  in   the   study  of  the 
civil   law.2     And    the   bright  side    of  the    new   state   of  Saint 
things   is    shown   in   all    its   fulness  when   our   Angevin  Burgundy, 
King   sends   beyond    the    bounds   both   of  his   kingdom  jj^^^*^ 
and  his  duchies,  beyond  the  dominions  of  his  over-lord  1 186-1200. 
and   his   fellow   vassals^    to    seek    in    the    Imperial    land 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  ^  for  the  model  of  every 
gift  which  could  adorn  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  person 
of  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  of  Witham,  and  of  Lincoln. 

In  all  these  ways  we  see  how  the  Norman  Conquest, 
partly  by  its  immediate,  partly  by  its  more  distant  effects, 

*  See  Chronica  Xormannise,  Duchesne,  984  D;  Besain,  Concilia,  531. 

*  See  above,  p.  321. 

'  See  the  greater  and  lewier  Life  of  Saint  Hugh  edited  by  Mr.  Dimock. 
The  {K)et  of  the  metrical  Life  takes  care,  in  his  opening  verses,  to  let  ua 
know  from  which  of  all  the  Burgundies  his  hero  came  ; 

**  Imperialis  ubi  Burgundia  surgit  in  Alpes 
£t  oondescendit  Rhodano,  convallia  vemant ." 
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CB.  xxiT.  gave  England  an  altogether  new  place  in  the  &ce  of  other 
natioDs.  ^Ve  have  now  to  go  on  to  see  the  BtiU  more 
important  results  which  it  had  upon  the  oonstitntioD, 
the  laws,  and  the  Bocial  state  of  Englishmen  in  their 
own  land. 


§  2.  The  Effect*  of  lAe  Norman  ConqiuH  (m  lie 
Kingly  Power. 

The  twofold  character  of  the  Norman  Conqnest,  as  a 

foreign  invasion  clothed  under  legal  forms,  is  natonllv 

brought  out  in  the  strongest  colours  in  the  changes  to 

which  it  led  in  the  position  of  the  King  and  the  nature  of 

William      his  government.  I  have  said  often  already,  bnt  it  can  hardlj 

thcpoxition  be  said  too  often,  that  King  \Villiam,  the  heir  of  Eadwanl, 

kI^^'^'^'^  the  chosen  of  the  English  Witan,  the  conaecrated  of  the 

Frimatc  Ealdred,  the  King  to  whom  all  the  great  mea 

of  England  swore  oaths  and  became  his   men,  made  m 

formal  claim  to  any  position  but  t^t  which  had  beeo 

held  by  the  Kings  who  were  before  him.     Nor  in  tratk 

had  he  any  temptation  to  wish  for  any  other  position. 

I'owen  of  The  lawful  jKtwers  of  an  English  King  were  each  as,  iD 
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King  was  not  like  a  Byzantine  despot ;    it  never  was  oh.  xxiv. 

held   in    England    that  the  will   of  the  prince   had   in 

itself  the  force  of  law.     But  the  will  of  a  prince  who  was 

wise  enough  to  see  that  his  own  interests  and  the  interests 

of  his  people  were  the  same,  seldom  failed  to  become  law 

by  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  people.*     His  power  lay  Its  popular 

in  the  fact  that  he  was  still  the  true  Cyning^  at  once  the  ^tk.  ' 

choice  and  the  leader  of  the  nation ;  that  he  still,  always  in 

theory,  sometimes  in  practice,  gathered  his  whole  people 

around  him  to  debate  on  the  common  weal.     Here  lay 

his   strength.     His   powers   were   limited   by  law;    but, 

within  the  lawful  range  of  his  powers,  he  could  demand 

obedience  in  every  comer  of  his  kingdom.    He  had  notTheEng- 

sunk   from   a   real  King  of  the  nation  into  a  nominal  gtiUaia^, 

over-lord  of  a  divided  realm.    His  Earls  were  still  mams-  »^  "f*  • 

trates  sent  by  him,  magistrates  who  met  their  sovereign 

and  their  fellows  in  the  great  6em6ts  of  the  kingdom; 

they  were   not   princes,  each   sovereign   within   his   own 

estates,  and  who  never  met  together  in  a  national  assembly 

of  the  whole  land.     The  powers  which  passed  to  William  Compari- 

by  his  election  and  coronation  would  have  been  ill  ex-  ^  ^m- 

chans:ed  for  a  nominal  rule  over  the  wider  extent  of  the  If"*,^^ 
.  .  .  **^®  King 

realm  which  paid  the  King  of  Paris  a  nominal  homage,  or  of  the 

even  for  the  loftier  majesty  which  surrounded  the  Lord  of 

the  World  himself.   William  had  every  reason  to  be  content 

with  the  position  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  if 

only  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  would 

allow  him  to  abide  in  their  position.    But  the  circumstances  Effects  of 

in  which  he  found  himself  forced  another  course  upon  him.  position  in 

He  could  not  abide  in  the  position  of  iElfred,  or  even  in  f*a«ngthen- 

ing  the 

the  position  of  Cnut.     He  was  driven  to  be  either  more  kingly 
or  less  than  ^Elfred  and  Cnut  had  been.     And,  with  this 
choice  before  him,  he  chose  to  be  more  rather  than  to  be 
less.     Unless  he  was  ready  to  wield  the  rod  which  Ealdred 

•  See  vol.  i  pp.  53,  H5. 
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I.  sxiv.  bad  placed  in  hw  bands  ^th  a  strength  with  wfakk  no 
earlier  Kin^  had  wielded  it,  his  only  choice  was  to  duk 
from  the  position  of  Eadgar  or  Cnut  into  that  of  bit 
own  over-lord  at  Paris.  William  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  King,  and  not  a  mere  feudal  lord.  la  bo  doing,  Im 
drew  to  bis  Crown  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  tlie 
despots  of  Byzantium  and  Ckrrdova ;  bat,  ia  so  doing,  bt 
preserved  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  Eoglaod  ud 
handed  them  on  as  an  heritage  for  ever. 


•if  hisu^ 
by  Iftwycn. 


The  V.emit 

nfioM 
mimaken 
for  tile  in- 
troduction 

i<rth« 


It  shows  how  utterly  the  history  of  law  has  been 
miaunderiitood  by  those  whose  special  hasiness  it  is  to 
understand  it,  when  we  see  lawyer  after  lawyer  telling 
the   world  that  AVilliam    the   Conqueror   introdnced  tbe 

Feudal  System"  into  England.  Ingenioos  writers  ban 
looked  on  that  great  Gemdt  of  Salisbuiy  which  mi 
held  in  the  year  before  William's  death  as  the  actual 
moment  when  this  amazing  revolntion  took  place.'  Hat 
is  to  say,  lliey  liave  picked  out,  as  the  act  by  whidi 
a  I'Vudal  System  was  introduced  in  England,  the  ver; 
act  by  which  TVilliam's  far-seeing  wisdom  took  care  thit 
no  Feudal  System  ever  should  grow  up  in  England.' 
So  far  as  any  Feudal  System  ever  existed  anywhere,  iti 
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legislation  was  that  every  man  throughout  the  realm  of  oh.  xxrr. 
iEngland  should  plight  his  allegiance  to  his  lord  the  King, 
and  should  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  which  were  decreed  by 
his  lord  the  King  and  his  Witan.     Instead  of  William 
introducing  a   Feudal   System   into  England,  instead   of 
consenting  to  sink  from  the  national  King  of  the  whole 
nation  into  the  personal  lord  of  a  few  men  in  the  nation,  I 
he  stopped  for  ever  any  tendencies — whether  tendencies  at  ~ 
work  before  his  coming  or  tendencies  brought  in  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  coming — which  could  lower  the  King 
of  the  English  to  the  level  of  the   feudal  Kings  of  the 
mainland.     The  tendency   of  feudalism   is  to   a  divided 
land,   with  a   weak   central    government^   or   no   central 
government  at  all.    Every  such  tendency  William  checked, 
while  he  strengthened  every  tendency  which  could  help 
him   in   establishing  a  strong   central  government  over 
an  united  realm.     To  that  end  he  preserved  the  ancient  He  makee 
laws  and    institutions^   laws  and    institutions  which   he  institutionB 
had  no  temptation  to  sweep  away,  because  they  could  be  ^^^  ^'" 
easily  turned  into  the  best  instruments  for  compassing  his  pom. 
object.     Under  the  forms  of  lawful  succession,  he  reigned 
as  a  conqueror ;  under  the  forms  of  free  institutions,  he 
reigned  as  a  despot.     In  truth  the  acts  of  the  despot  were 
needed  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.     As  conqueror, 
be  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  feudal  anarchy;  as  despot, 
he   saved  us   from   passing  the  brink.     Of  any   Feudal 
System,  looked  on  as  a  form  of  government,  or  rather  of 
no-government,  William,  instead  of  being  the  introducer, 
was  the  mightiesf'and  most  successful  enemy. 

But  the  vforA%  feudal  and  feudalism  have,  in  practice  at  Different 
least,  two  distinct  meanings.    The  so-called  Feudal  System,  ^^^rd 
that  is,  the  break  up  of  all  national  unity  in  a  kingdom,  *!  F®"<^" 
undoubtedly  grew  out  -of  the  feudal  tenure  of  land.     But  Feudal 
the  feudal  tenure   of  land  does  not  in  itself  imply  any  ^^  ^^ 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  central  power.     Even  if  we 


irork. 
Xktura  of 
tbe  feiuUI 
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look  merely  to  the  tennie  of  land,  it  would  be  ipnte 
untrue  to  say  that  \Villiam  introdaced  fendalism  into 
Eogland.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  \Villiain  did  not  sf^ 
tematically  introduce  any  new  kind  of  tenures ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tendencies  in  a  feudal  direction  had 
been  busily  at  work  long  before  hia  coming.  Here  agun 
the  Conquest  merely  hastened  and  completed  chaagn 
nhich  had  already  begun.  The  essence  of  a  feudal  tenoR 
is  the  holding  of  laud  by  the  grant  of  a  lord,  instead 
of  holding  it  eimply  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealtL 
The  bolder  of  a  primitive  ehel  held  his  land  of  no  mm; 
he  had  no  lord ;  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  owed  to  the  King  or  other  chief  of  the  conuiwii- 
wealth  such  obedience  as  the  law  prescribed,  bnt  the  tie 
was  purely  political  and  not  personal.  But  the  man  who 
received  a  grant  of  land  on  condition  of  any  aervic^ 
military  or  otherwise,  stood  to  his  lord  in  a  relation  which 
was  not  only  political  but  personal.  If  to  this  tenure  u 
act  of  personal  commendation  was  added,  the  full  fendil 
relation  was  created.^  Even  the  man  who  received  a  graat 
of  bookland  on  such  terms  as  made  it  practically  aa  muh 
his  own  as  a  primitive  e^el,  bad  still  received  hia  land 
as  a  grant.     He  owed  at  least  personal  gratitude  to  the 
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a  military  tenare,  must  have  seemed  the  natural   and  oh.  zxiy. 
universal  way  of  holding  land.     A  primitive  irS^/,  even  ^©i^dal 

Aiii:i  -I  -I'l  notions  of 

a  gfrant  of  bookland  not  charged  with  any  particular  ser^  the  Nor- 
Tices,  must  have  seemed  to  them  something  strange  and  °^"** 
unintelligible.    Even  to  the  keen  eye  of  William  himself 
they  may  well  have  seemed  strange,  though  assuredly  they 
did    not  seem    unintelligible.     And  the    great   facts  of 
William's  reign  did  everything  to  strengthen  the  doctrine 
that  land  should  be  held  of  a  lord.     We  have  seen  that,  William 
from  the   beginnings   he   dealt   with    all  lay  estates  in  of lu'i^ir 
England  as  land  forfeited  to  the  Crown^  which  the  King 
granted  out  afresh,  whether  the  gprant  was  to  the  former 
owner  or  to  some  new  grantee.    The  foreign  soldier  who 
received  his  reward  in  a  grant  of  English  land  held  that 
lands  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact  and  without  any  legal 
subtleties,  as  a  personal  gift  from  King  William.     The 
Englishman  who  bought  back  his  land,^  or  received  it 
back  again  as  alms,^  did  not  hold  it  as  a  gifb  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  his  Norman  neighbour,  but  it  was  a 
royal  grant  by  something  more  than  a  mere  legal  fiction. 
His  land  had  been,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  the  King's 
hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  King  chose ;  and  the  King 
had  chosen  to  give  it  back  to  him,  rather  than  to  keep  it 
himself  or  to  give  it  to  anybody  else.   The  lawyers'  doctrine  Accidental 
that  all  land  must  be  a  grant  from  the  Crown  is  thus  Uwyen* 
accidentally  an  historical  truth.    It  became  true  by  virtue  ^^^Umd 
of  a  single  act  of  William's  reign,  which  no   law-book  being  a 

/•  snut  from 

records,  and  which  most  likely  no  lawyer  ever  thought  of.  the  Crown, 
In  this  way  William  became  systematically  to  every  land- 
owner  in  his  realm,  what  earlier  Kings  had  incidentally 
been  to   many  of  them^  a  personal  grantor  as  well  as 
a  political  chief.     There  was  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  an  AU  land 
e^el ;   all  was  bookland,  bookland  too  held  only  by  the  bookland 
actual  gift  of  the  reigning  King  or  by  his  confirmation  of  5^?®?" 


William. 


*  See  al  ore,  p.  2$,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  733.  •  See  above,  p.  31, 
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KHue  MrBer  gift.  And  tike  act  of  penanal  hanag^  die 
conmendatioD  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  m  not  irludi,  Ukmi^ 
not  implied  in  the  ^nnt  of  land,  no  doubt  alwqn  aeoDm- 
panied  it,  bronght  tnerj  grantee  into  a  atrioUf  ftnU 
I  relation  to  hia  sovera^  He  Kia^a  Tliegm  baiame  Uie 
King's  tenants-in-chief.  They  had  been  bis  tomitHii- 
chief  before ;  tbey  remained  bis  Thogna  rtill ;  bub  now  At  < 
one  name  gradoally  displaoed  the  other,  not  maaij  beMW* 
the  one  name  waa  IgngliA  and  the  otber  name  rimdi,  bit 
because  the  leading  ideas  oonTey«d  bj  Uie  two  mnMS  nov 
changed  placea.  From  faencefortii  the  idaa  of  pawnal 
commendation  implied  in  the  word  lliegn  biMmnw  of  ba 
importanoe  than  the  idea  of  the  tenure  of  hud  implied  ia 
the  name  tenant-in-chief.  The  effect  of  William^  oob- 
fiscations  and  grants  was  to  bring  the  tomre  oi  land,  tbe 
holding  of  land  as  a  grant  from  a  lord,  into  a  pnnnMon 
which  it  had  never  held  before,  to  ma^  it  in  riwii  til* 
chief  element  in  the  polity  of  the  kingdooi.  la.  tU* 
way  the  same  reign  which  most  eSMttally  bindend  tiu  ^ 
growth  of  fendaliBin  in  its  political  aaped^  most  etbetoaDj 
etrengthened  fead^iam  as  a  form  of  tlie  tenam  of  bad. 
And,  in  so  doing,  it  strengthened  tiienbj  aD  tiioie 
peculiar  social   relations  and  ideas  wbiob  gatiier  mmd 
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-wsris  understood.'  As  I  have  bad  to  point  out  over  and  ch.  xxiv. 
over  again^  the  grantee  of  William,  whether  the  old  owner 
or  a  new  one,  held  his  land  as  it  had  been  held  in  the  days 
of  King  Eadward.  The  valne  of  the  land  might  haVe  risen 
or  fallen,  and  its  taxation  might  have  risen  or  fallen  in 
proportion ;  but  the  Survey  gives  no  sign  that  any  land 
had  been  made  subject  to  any  burthens  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  it  had  borne  in  earlier  times.  That  the  Use  of  the 
word Jeudum  or fef  i&  constantly  used  proves  nothing;  iifeudam. 
accurately  described  the  holding  of  all  land  since  the 
general  redemption,  as  it  would  have  accurately  described 
the  holding  of  much  land  before  William's  coming.  Nor 
is  anything  proved  by  the  constant  occurrence,  not  indeed 
in  name  but  in  fact,  of  that  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  suHnfeudafion,  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
g^ntee  of  a  great  estate  should  grant  out  parts  of  it  again 
to  smaller  owners,  who  would,  whatever  was  their  tenure, 
become  his  men.  In  every  page  of  Domesday  we  hear  FhrMe  of 
of  the  "men"  of  this  or  that  great  land-owner,  and  the 
practice  of  commendation  is  referred  to  almost  as  com- 
monly. Still  we  hear  of  nothing  in  Domesday  which  can 
be  called  knight-service  or  military  tenure  in  the  later 
sense.  The  old  obligations  remain.  The  primeeval  duty  The /yrd 
of  military  service,  due,  not  to  a  lord  as  a  lord,  but  to  the  ^*^  ^^' 
state  and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  went  on  under  King 
William  as  it  had  gone  on  under  King  Eadward.  It  may 
be  looked  on  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  military  tenure, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  military  tenure  in  its  full  form, 
when  we  find  certain  men  or  their  estates  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Windsor.^  Such  a  tenure  as  this  is  rather  the  old  obliga- 
tion of  the  J*^rd  thrown  into  a  special  shape,  something  like 
those  special  forms  of  military  service  with  which  various 

'  See  Appendix  HH. 

'  Domesday,  151  6.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  541,  and  Appendix  HH. 

B  b  2 


an  rauncAL  waaaun  or  va  bobxut  ocmonnL 

«■.  zxir.  boRNHglii  woa  dialed  in  the  dajm  of  Eadmid.'    So  «• 

on/  tacK  the  Appraadm  to  milituj  tennn  in  ottv 

qoutera,  uid  we  aee  the  fint  sTitfloulao  appnaehtolh^ 

in  n  qnuter  where  at  the  fint  ^aum  th^  Mem  wpaaJfy 

out  of  jiaee,  thoogh  a  numoit'i  HuMight  will  ihow  Hmk  it 

i*  the  ▼ei;'  qoarter  when  Uuy  were  moat  Ukefy  to  arin 

imiiij      tbs  fint  b^iimiings  of  etrictly  mililai^  tenon  aie  to  ht 

^^^^^.  oeen  on  the  landa  of  the  Church.    Arehbiaht^  I«afiaiisaiil 

ol  baib*.  Abbot  ^ddelm  granted  out  thrar  landa  to  knight^  and  af 

I^nfianc's  grants  we  both  find  a  recoid  in  Donaeidaf  and 

Tbaore  at  get  Bome  detaUs  from  othn  qnarten.'     Tim  Imde  of  tin 

i^w'^  "   arcbbishoprick  and  erf' the  metropolitan  eonnat  bad  hifteria 

^'%™-      been  held  hy  toiauta  paying  rent  in  nuauj'  or  kind ;  nov 

certain  parts  of  them  were  granted  to  ImigUa,  who  mda^ 

took  to  discharge  the  military  Benioe  doa  fiom  flie  liUt 

of  the  episcopal  and  oonventoal  eetatea.     Sooh  on  anai^ 

ment  was  in  itself  of  tiie  nature  id  a  particnlar  baigitB; 

tiie  obligations  of  the,^vtf  were  tranrfwred  bam  a  efamif 

men  to  whom  they  would  be  speoially  iifaniie  to  aootte 

class  who  were  better  fitted  to  disohaig*  Uum.    Tin  ii 

not  knight-service  in  the  strictest  seoM ;  bitt  it  is  aan^ 

thing  which  would  in  a  short  lame  grow  into  it. 
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few  points,  a  mere  coDfirmation  of  the  Old-English  laws.  ch.  zxit. 
And  the  few  points  of  innovation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
feudal  tenures.     But,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  next  but 
one^  we  are  met  by  a  document  which  shows  us  that, 
¥rithin  thirteen  years  after  the  Conqueror's  death,  not  only 
the  military  tenures,  but  the  worst  abuses  of  the  military 
tenures,  were  in  full  force  in  England.     The  great  charter  WitncM 
of  Henry  the  First,  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  charter  charter  of 
of  John,  and  thereby  the  groundwork  of  all  later  English  5^^  *^* 
legislation,  is  filled  with  promises  to  abolish  the  very  same 
class  of  abuses  which  were  at  last  swept  away  by  the 
famous  statute  of  Charles  the  Second.^    In  that  charter  The 
the  military  tenures    are  taken   for  granted.     What  is  tenms 
provided  against  is  their  being  perverted,  as  they  had  been  *?*  ^®^ 
in  the  days  of  Rufus,  into  engines  of  oppression.     It  is  taken  for 
assumed  that  the  King  lays  certain  feudal  burthens  on  his 
tenants-in-chief ;  it  is  assumed  that  these  tenants-in-chief 
lay  burthens  of  the  same  kind   on   their  under-tenants. 
The  object  of  the  charter  is  not  to  abolish  the  rights  of 
either  the  higher  or  the  lower  lord,  but  only  to  insure  that 
those  rights  should  be  used  with  some  degree  of  modera- 
tion.    The  lord's  right  of  marriage,  of  wardship,  of  relief,  The  lord's 
the  rights  under  which  Englishmen  groaned  down  to  the  n^niage 
days  of  our  last  civil  war,  are  all  taken  for  granted ;  the  ^'  ^ 
yoke  is  simply  to  be  lightened  in  practice.  When  a  tenant- 
in-chief  dies.  King  Henry  will  not  force  his  heir  to  re- 
deem his  land  as  had  been  done  in  the  days  of  his  brother ; 
the  heir  is  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  by  a  just  and  lawM  Relieft. 
relief.*     The  words  are  vag^e  ;  but  they  point  to  a  differ- 
ence between  payments  extorted  at  the  King's  arbitrary 
will  and  payments  to  be  settled  by  some  received  form  of 
custom  or  arbitration.     Moreover  there  is  no  reference,  as 

>  See  the  Preamble  to  the  statute  of  1 3  Car.  11.  (that  ib,  in  sober  reckon- 
ing, his  first  year,  i66o),  Revised  Statutes,  i.  725. 
'  On  relief,  see  Appendix  IL 
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ca.  xitr.  there  is  in  loine  otiiCT  parts  of  iha  diaii«r,  to  ai^  etiKcr 
utd  better  time,  either  totbe  dayiof  tbe  Conqnenir  mio 

riw  TBiur  Uie  d«ys  of  tbe  Confenor.    The  relief  in  ■hort,  u  a  findd 

)pQ_  due,  is  token  For  (tranted ;  bat  it  is  not  spoken  of  aa  u 

ancient  custom.  It  appears  as  a  right  which  had  giamu 
np  in  the  days  of  Bnfbs,  and  vhich  Henry,  though  not 
willing  whollf  to  give  it  ap,  was  willing  to  make  less  iit 

ktwriaga.  some.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tbe  still  more  vtentioDi 
feudal  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Of  tlte  teaii 
right  of  marriage  we  have  already  seen  a  g^inuwriag  ia 
the  days  of  the  Conqneror.  It  is  noted  that  Boger  «f 
Hereford  gave  his  sister  to  Balph  of  Wader  witiioot  flw 
King's  leave.*  It  is  plain  tiien  that,  in  the  Conqnenir's  tim^ 
the  King  at  least  expected  to  be  consnlted  abonfc  the  mu- 
riages  of  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  Under  R&fnsttdi 
claim  roust  bare  grown  into  a  defined  and  moat  mipi—iw 
right,  a  right  of  which  Englishmen  complained  ^as  afte^■ 
wards,  the  right  of  the  King  to  conatiain  hia  tenaatMa- 
chief,  their  dangbters  and  widows,  to  many  agninst  thrit 
will,  or  to  pay  money  for  leave  to  many  as  thay  widw^ 
The  charter  of  Henry  promises  tbe  abolition  of  all  swh 
oppressive  practices ;  but  it  asserts  the  right  of  the  King 
to  he  coDBulted  about  auoh  matters,  and  his  right  to  reiase 
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cases  which  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  ob.  xxiv. 
Roger  of  Hereford,  whom  Lanfranc  had  so  often  reproved  Case  of 
for  his  contemplated  treasons^  was  undoubtedly  the  King's  EmmiL*^ 
enemy,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  ground  that  William 
forbad  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Bdlph  of  Wader. 
The  same  reasons  which  would  lead  a  King  to  forbid  one  of 
his  chief  nobles  to  give  his  daughter  or  sister  in  marriage 
to  a  suspected  traitor,  would  also  lead  him  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  such  a  noble  with  the  daughter  or  sister  of 
a  suspected  traitor.     But  we  may  believe  that  an  inter-  Right  of 
ference  which,   under  the   Conqueror^   had   simply  been  establii^d 
prompted  by  reasons  of  state,  had,  under  Bufus^  SH^^^^l^d^ 
into  an  established  means  of  extorting  money.     Henry 
gives  up   the  oppressive   part  of  his  brother's   practice,  Mitigmted 
and  simply  claims  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  what 
his   father  had    done   as  a  matter  of  state   policy.     The 
charter  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  other  cases  of  wardship 
and  marriage.     The  King  claims  the  right  of  giving  the 
heiress  in  marriage ;  but  he  will  give  her  by  the  advice  of 
his  barons.^     This  is  meant  to  shut  out  the  practice,  after- 
wards so  common,  of  using  the  marriage  of  heiresses  as 
a  means  for  enriching  royal  favourites,  or  even  of  selling 
their    marriages  to   the   highest    bidder.'     The    childless  Widows, 
widow  is  to  have  her  dowry  and  right  of  marriage ;  and 
the  King  will  not  give  her  to  a  husband  except  according 
to  her  own  free  will.'    The  like  privilege  is  promised  to 

■ive  cognatam,  mecum  inde  loquatur ;  sed  neque  ego  aliquid  de  sno  pro 
hac  licentia  accipiam  neque  defendam  ei  quin  earn  det,  excepto  a  earn 
▼ellet  jimgere  inimico  meo.** 

'  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  97.     "  £t  si  mortuo  barone  ave  alio  homine 
meo  filia  hsres  remanserit,  iUam  dabo  consilio  baronom  meonim  cum  terra 


sua. 


'  See  a  crowd  of  cases  where  money  is  paid  to  avoid  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment in  Madoz,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  330  et  seqq. 

'  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  97.  "Si  mortuo  viro  uxor  ejus  remanserit  et 
sine  liberis  fuerit,  dotem  suam  et  maritationem  habebit,  et  eam  non  dabo 
marito  nisi  secundum  velle  suum." 
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CH.  xziT.  the  widow  who  is  left  with  children,  wifli  th«  pioriaion 
Wardihip.  that    she    has  lived   chastely   in  her  widowhood.*    The 
guardian — the  tutor  in  Scottish  phrase — (^  the  orphans 
and  tbeir  land  is  to  be  their  mother  or  some  HnnnaTi  fit 
for  the  trust.'     Henry  next  goes  on  to  decree  that  his 
tenants-in-chief  shall  follow  his  example,  that  they  shall 
do  as  they  have  been  done  by,  that  tJiey  shall  giKnt  to  their 
tenants  the  same  measure   of  relief  which  he  grants  to 
themselves.'     We  here  get  another  witneaa  to  the  way  in 
which  the  system  had  already  become  firmly  eateblisbed. 
The  same  oppressive  rights  which  the  King  had  taken  on 
himself  to  exerdse  towards  his  tenants-in-chiaf,  they  had 
themselves  begun  to  exercise  towards  their  nnder-tenanta. 
Henry's  charter  promises  relief  to  both  nlannnn      Its  pro- 
mises and  its  decrees    strike  at  the  worst  evils  of  the 
military  tenures  as  they  existed  in  En^and  for  ages  altei^ 
The  BbuuB  wards ;  they  are  an  instance  of  enlightened  and  beneficent 
ukea         legislation,  which  was  hindered,  either  by  lack  of  power  or 
■<**;-         lack  of  will,  from   being  fnlly  or  lastingly  oarried  into 
etTect.    But  they  are  none  the  less  a  witnesB,  telling  ns  that 
those  same  points  in  the  military  tenures  wbi<di  were  felt  as 
grievances  in  after  times  were  felt  as  grievances  when  the 
Sjateniiitia  military  tenures  were  themselves  something  new.     And 
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have  Men  that  in  tlie  days  <^  tiie  Conquaror  there  wae  no  on.  zzir. 
each  eUdxnate  Bjetem  of  tenniee,  canying  with  it  each 
well-defined  ooneeqnencee,  as  appears  in  the  stste  of  things 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  was  meant  to  reform.  The 
inlference  is  obvioos.  The  system  of  militazy  tenmes, 
and  the  oppressive  consequences  which  were  held  to 
flow  from  them,  were  a  woric  of  the  days  of  William 
Rafos. 

When  we  have  got  thns  fiu*,  we  can  hardly  fidl  to  follow  Hm  qfrtoi 
the  lead  of  the  greatest  schokr  of  onr  times  in  marking  Hsndotf 
the  creation  of  this  new  and  oppressive  iystem,  at  all  '^•^^■■^ 
events  the  potting  of  it  into  a  legal  and  formal  shapCy  as 
the  work  of  a  single  well-known  man*^  We  can  feel  little 
donbt  in  saying  that  the  man  who  organised  the  aystem 
of  feudal  oppression  was  that  same  Bandolf  Flambard 
whom  we  have  met  with  as  the  author  of  so  much  evil, 
and  whom  a  contemporary  writer  does  not  scruple  to  speak 
of  as  the  dr^;s  of  wickedness.*  The  argument  seems  com- 
plete. Flambard  is  distinctly  charged  with  being  the 
author  of  certain  new  and  evil  customs  with  r^;ard  to 
spiritual  holdings;'  it  follows^  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  exactly  analogous 
and  equally  oppressive  changes  which  were  brought  in  at 
the  same  time  with  regard  to  lay  holdings. 

Kthen  there  was  any  time  when  ''the  Feudal  System'' 
could  be  said  to  be  introduced  into  England,  it  was  as- 
suredly, not  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror^  but  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Bed.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that,  all  that  we  are  roilly  concerned  with,  that  is, 
not  an  imaginary ''  Feudal  System,"  but  a  system  of  feudal 
land-tenures,  was  not  introduced  into  England  at  all,  but 
was  devised  on  English  ground  by  the  malignant  genius  of 

'  See  Stobbfl,  ConttitotioiuJ  Histoiy,  L  298. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  168. 

*  See  ibe  pMnges  qnotod  by  StabU,  Confli  Hifft  L  299. 


■mritof 
FtambMcL 
Hk  logical 
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the  nuniBter  of  Bofus.  TandeDciea  whioh  hid  been  at  woric 
before  tJie  Conquest,  and  to  which  the  Conqoert  g»ve 
increased  strength,  were  by  him  poshed  to  thor  logiol 
lesnlts,  and  were  worked  into  in  humoniooa  syvtem  of  op- 
pression. FUmbard  evidently  hmd  the  sprit  of  the  lawyer 
in  all  its  fulneBs.  Whatever  we  my  of  his  pramsKB,  his 
conclusions  follow  from  them  with  a  aequenoe  whidi  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  Let  it  be  once  established  that  land  ia  hdd 
as  a  fief  from  the  Crown  on  condition  of  yielding  oertun 
services  to  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  feudal  ineidaitf 
follow  naturally.  In  the  new  way  of  looking  at  tilings 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  change,  the  King  is  no 
longer  merely  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  acrting  on 
behalf  of  the  comtnonwealth.  He  has  beomne  tlte  pwaonal 
hmdlord,  with  certain  personal  rights  over  hia  tenanta^  of 
which  it  is  his  personal  interest  to  make  tiie  moat  in  evoy 
way.  Military  service  is  due  from  the  Bai,  whatiMr  ita 
holder  be  lay  or  q)iritnal.  A  time  may  oome  when,  from 
any  cause,  there  is  no  holder  of  the  fief  capable  o£  randenng 
that  service.  But  the  lord  cannot  thereby  loae  hia  rights ; 
the  fief  must  therefore  pass  back  into  bia  hands,  to  ba 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasnre,  till  there  ia  a  sooeeMor  able 
to  yield  the  ser\-ice  which  id  due.     .\  tonant  dies,  leaving 
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either  by  taking  money  from  the  suitor  of  the  heiress^  or  hj  ob.  zxrr. 
taking  it  from  the  heiress  herself,  as  the  price  of  a  licence  ^^'^'^ 
to  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands  as  she  pleases.    So,  when  profiti. 
a  bishoprick  or  abbey  &lls  vacant,  a  process  of  exactly  the  i^^^^Sg?' 
same  kind  takes  place.    According  to  the  old  conception  of  denartical 
kingship,  a  bishoprick  or  abbey  was  a  great  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  the  King,  as  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, bestowed  by  the  advice  of  his  wise  men.  According 
to  the  new  conception  of  kingship,  such  a  great  spiritual 
preferment  is  a  fief  in  the  King's  gift,  charged  with  services 
due  to  the  King  as  a  personal  lord.    When  there  is  no  Tbdr 
one  to  discharge  such  services,  that  is  in  the  time  between  fioi  to  the 
the  death  of  one  prelate  and  the  appointment  of  another,  ^^^' 
the  possessions  of  the  benefice  go  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure  during  the  tem- 
porary occupation.     And,  as  the  appointment  of  the  new 
prelate  rests  with  the  King,  the  King  can  make  this  tem- 
porary occupation  last  as  long  as  he  thinks  good.     The 
rights  of  wardship  and  marriage  in  the  case  of  lay  fees,  the 
right  to  the  possession  of  a  vacant  benefice  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  fees^  all  hang  together.     All  are  deductions 
from  a  single  principle,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
who  is  known  to  have  invented  one  of  them  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  others.     In  the  same  spirit,  the  Aeriot  of  TheA«rioi 
Old-English  law  was  changed  into  the  later  relief.^    The  iJtoS© 
/ieriot  was  a  payment  due  from  the  man  to  his  lord ;  but  it  *^*^* 
did  not  imply  any  break  in  the  hereditary  ownership  of  the 
estate.     Bookland,  however  it  was  burthened,  passed  as 
freely  from  a  man  to  his  heir  as  an  ancient  e^el  did.     It 
might  be  forfeited  to  the  state  by  a  process  of  law ;  it  could 
not  revert  to  a  personal   lord.     In  the  new  theory  of 
tenure,  though  land  might  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs,  though  the  right  of  the  heir  to  succeed  was  not  dis- 
puted, yet  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  actually  succeed  till 

^  See  AppencUz  U. 
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m.  HIT.  he  had  put  himself  into  a  direct  peraonal  reUtion  tomidi 
the  lord  of  whom  the  fief  was  held.  The  heir  was  like  i 
King-eloct  or  a  Bishoi>-elect ;  he  had  the  sole  right  to  be 
put  into  possession ;  but  a  certain  process  wu  needed  to 
put  him  into  possession.  He  had  to  receive  his  fief  at  hii 
lord's  hands,  and  to  undertake  the  accompanying  obliga- 
tions to  hie  lord.  The  new  investiture  was  a  &Tonr,  which 
might  conceivably  be  refused  or  delayed ;  and  the  fiacal  in- 
genuity  of  Flambard  found  out  that  the  lord  mig'ht  right- 
fully demand  a  price  for  it.  In  the  case  of  a  lay  fee,  the 
exaction  of  such  a  price  was  simply  oppresnve ;  in  the  case 
of  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  it  was  both  oppressive  and  aimowaeii. 
Thenleof  In  the  cose  of  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  Henry  promises  that 
oJ  bone-  be  will  abstain  from  turning  ecclesiastioal  property  into 
Sodociion  *  source  of  profit  in  any  way.  He  will  neither  take  pos- 
from  feud.]  session  of  the  revenues  during  the  vacancy,  nor  will  he 
take  any  price  from  the  incoming  prelate.  That  is  to  aay, 
the  practices  introduced  by  Flambard,  logical  inferences  ■■ 
they  were  from  the  feudal  principle,  were  deemed  to  be 
sacrilegious.  Henry  therefore  promised  wholly  to  tongo 
those  BourceB  of  profit.  In  the  case  of  lay  feea,  the  eccle- 
siastical objection  did  not  come  in.  The  rights  of  teliefl 
of  wardship,  and  of  marriage  were  not  given  op;    Hay 
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goods  was  a  promise  which  most  Kings  fomid  it  con-  oh.  zxiv. 
venient  to  put  into  the  class  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Bufus  was  to  apply. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  result  of  the  confiscations  The  feodftl 
and  grants  of  the  Conqueror,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  adopted  by 
malignant  genius  of  Flambard  worked  the  principle  of  ^^^**^4 
those  confiscations  and  grants  into  a  systematic  shape,  was  advanced 
to  adopt  and  to  codify  one  side  of  the  feudal  theory.     The  intereata. 
minister  of  Bufus  laid  hold  of  that  side  of  the  theory  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  increase  the  royal  profits.     In  the  new  theory  the  King 
personally  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  was  the  head.     The  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
finally  changed  the  ancient /oliland  into  Terra  Regis}    The 
doctrine  was  established  that  the  King  was  the  supreme 
landlord,  and  that  all  land  was  held  by  his  grant.     And 
from  this  doctrine  the  fiscal   skill  of  Bandolf  Flambard 
found  out  means  whereby  every  transaction  which  affected 
the  land  thus  held  of  the  King  could  be  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  King's  coffers.     Kingship,  in  short,  is  losing  its  New 
ancient  character ;  it  is  passing  from  an  ofiice  into  a  pos-  j^i^^p, 
session.     The  kingdom  is  a  great  estate,  out  of  which  all 
smaller  estates  are  carved.     As  landlord,  the  King  asserts  The  Kiiig*a 
his  right  to  various  dues  which  come  to  him  strictly  in  j^J^^g  ^^ 
his  character  of  landlord,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  landlord, 
with  his  character  as  chief  of  the  commonwealth.     Dues 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  are  exacted  by  the  King's  tenants 
from  those  to  whom,  in  their  character  of  landlords,  they 
also  have  made  grants.     A  network  of  feudal  tenures  is 
thus   spread  over  the   whole   land.     The  tenant-in-chief,  New  pod- 
subject  to  relief,  wardship,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  tL*nant-in^ 
Crown,  and  himself  exacting  the  rights  of  relief,  wardship,  ^^*®^- 
and  marriage  from  his  own  under-tenants,  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  person,  either  from  the  immemorial  owner  of  an 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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«ici«nt  eM,  or  eren  fiom  the  holder  of  an  estate  in  iotk- 
land  granted  hy  the  King  with  the  consent  of  his  Witu, 
Knd  charged  with  no  bunhens  except  the  inevitable  dim. 
But  it  was  onlr  one  side  of  the  feodal  principle  whidi 
it  suited  the  policy  of  either  William  to  strengthen.  Tbe 
new  theoiy  of  the  tenore  of  land,  and  the  incidenta  which 
were  held  to  arise  oat  of  that  tenore,  filled  their  pnnea  » 
landlords  rather  than  as  political  chie&.  And,  in  Qim 
hands,  the  theory  aW  strengthened  tiieir  power.  For,  ai 
long  as  tbe  new  doctrine  was  applied  onljr  to  tbe  mere 
tenore  of  land,  it  tended  to  tbe  strengthening  of  t^  rojal 
power.  Against  its  other  side,  the  side  which  tended  to  Ihe 
weakening  of  the  royal  power,  our  Norman  Kings  caie- 
fully  goarded.  Tlie  danger,  a  danger  <^  which  oOter  laodi 
(supplied  no  small  store  of  examples,  was  lest  the  grantee  of 
the  sovereign  should  himself  become  a  Bovereign.  William 
himself,  in  his  character  as  Doke  of  the  Noimuu,  best 
showed,  of  all  men  living,  how  small  an  amonnt  of  teat 
power  a  nominal  lord  might  heep  over  his  vasMd.  When 
tbe  tenant -in-chief  granted  out  lands  to  be  held  of  him  by 
the  same  tenare  by  which  he  held  his  lands  of  the  King,  he 
was  himself  getting  dangerously  like  a  King.  If  it  had  once 
been  understood  that  the  primary  all^ianoe  of  the  nodo^ 
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of  the  rank  of  Earl,  the  way  in  which  the  estates  of  the  or.  xxit. 
great  tenants-in-chief  were  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  constant  holding  of  the  ancient  assem- 
blies of  the  kingdom,  were  all  parts  of  the  same  policy. 
England  was  to  be  feudalized,  so  far  as  it  suited  the  power  One  dde  of 
and  profit  of  the  Crown  that  it  should  be  feudalized.   Every  adopted, 
application  of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Crown  was  carefully  fostered.    Every  ap- 
plication of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  against 
the  Crown  was  as  carefully  guarded  against.  Everything  in 
short,  whether  in  the  older  or  the  newer  theory  of  kingship^  Twofold 
which  tended  to  exalt  the  King  was  pressed  into  the  royal  ^^^ 
service.     The  Norman  King  was  to  be  all  that  his  English  ^orman 
predecessor  had  been,  and  something  more.    He  was  to  be, 
like  his  predecessors,  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  within  the 
realm  of  England.     He  was  to  be  all  this  in  a  far  fuller 
sense,  and  with  a  far  more  distinct  exercise  of  personal 
authority,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been.     And  to  His  old  and 
these  elder  sources  of  power  he  was  to  add  new  sources  of  .^^^ 
power  unknown  to  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him. 
England  was  to  be,  not  only  his  kingdom,  but  his  do- 
minion ;  its  land  was  to  become  his  land,  held  of  him  by 
men  who  were  his  tenants,  men  to  whom  he  stood  in  the 
twofold  relation  of  landlord  and  of  sovereign.     And  out  of  New 
the  relation  of  landlord  there  were  to  grow,  if  not  under  revenae. 
the  first  William,  at  least  under  the  second,  sources  of  royal 
wealth  before  unheard  of.     Every  death  of  a  lay  tenant, 
every  minority,  every  marriage,  every  vacancy  or  appoint- 
ment to  a  bishoprick  or  an  abbey,  all  brought  in  money 
to  the  King,  not  in  his  character  as  chief  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  in  his  character  of  personal  landlord.     Other 
lands  looked  with  amazement  at  the  sums  which  went  into, 
and  which,  when  it  was  needed,  came  out  of,  the  hoard  of 
the  English  King.     In  earlier  days  men  had  wondered 
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.  mt  the  wealth  of  Eogland.  The  wealth  of  Engbad  had 
now  become  the  wealth  of  the  King  who  was  not  onlf  ha 
ruler  but  her  landlord. 


J  The  kingly  power  was  in  this  way  Btrengihened  hy  the 
innovationB  to  which  the  Conqsest  gave  tiae.  Bat  it  wm 
strengthened  fully  as  mach  by  the  oonaemtiTe  ode  at 

>  the  ConcjQcror'e  policy,  by  hia  syetematic  retention  of  the 
old  laws  and  constitution  of  England.  The  Xonnaa  King 
had  to  deal  with  two  clasees  of  sabjecta,  with  the  Engltih 
over  whom  he  claimed  to  rule  by  legal  right,  and  with 
the  foreign  followers  whose  swords  had,  in  hia  view  of  the 
case,  cnablod  him  euccesslQlly  to  assert  that  legal  right 
And  the  Xorman  Kings  soon  found  that  it  was  fu  more 

^  on  the  conciuercd  English  than  on  the  conqomng  Nor- 
mans tltat  they  could  safely  rest  the  aupport  of  their 
throne.     The  men  to  whom  they  owed  tiieir  Crown  were 

"  too  powerful  to  be  neglected.  They  had  to  be  rewarded 
and  to  be  flattered,  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  posts  ia 
the  kingdom,  and  enriched  with  the  greatest  estates^  But 
they  hod  none  the  less  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against ; 
it  was  the  native  population  only  which  coold  really  he 
trusted.     Doth  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  Iiiret  owed 
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wisdom  to  see  this.     They  might  have  a  sentimental  pre-  ob.  xxnr. 
ference  for  the  race  to  which  they  themselves  belonged; 
they  might  even  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  nation 
which  their  own  race  had  overthrown ;  but  they  saw  that 
their  solid  interest  lay  on  the  side  of  the  English  people. 
They  saw  that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  their  power 
was  to  keep  up  the  old  framework  of  the  English  kingdom 
with  as  little  change  as  might  be.    Change^  strictly  speak-  Preserva- 
ing,  there  was  none ;  some  Norman  institutions  were  set  English 
up  alongside  of  some  English  institutions;   and  a  great ^^* 
part  of  our  later  legal  history  is  made  up  of  the  way  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  institutions  affected  one  another. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  any  English  institutions  were 
abolished.     The    days    of  King    Eadward   remained  the 
standard,   every  departure  from  which  was  noticed  as  a 
novelty ;  the  law  of  the  land  was  still  the  law  of  King 
Eadward,  with  the  improvements  made  by  King  William. 
The  kingly  power  thus  drew  strength  from  every  quarter.  The  royal 
Every  part  of  the  old  system  which  gave  strength  to  the  dn!w8 
Crown  was  kept  up,  and  only  so  much  of  the  new  system  S*'®"^ 
was  brought  in  as  could  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  quarters. 
The  military  tenures  supplied  the  King  with  a  new  kind  The  old  and 
of  army,  bound  to  him  as  lord  and  grantor  of  land.     But  armiee. 
he  in  no  way  gave  up  his  right,  as  an  English  King,  to 
summon  the  older  army  which  followed  him  as  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.     The  English  fyrd  went  on  alongside 
of  the  Norman  feudal  array,  and  the  King  could  make  use 
of  either  or  both,  as  suited  his  purpose.     In  his  character  The  old  and 
of  feudal  lord,  he  drew  a  new  source  of  revenue  from  the  gources  of 
profitable  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  but  he  did  not  '«^®"^®- 
give  up  the  older  sources  of  income  which  belonged  to 
him  as  chief  of  the  state.     Alongside  of  reliefs  and  ward- 
ships, the  Danegeld  was  duly  levied  on  every  hide  of  land. 
The  union  of  the  two  characters,  old  and  new,  native  and  The 
foreign,  gave  to  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  a  degree  of  ^f  ^ 
VOL.  V.  c  c 
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power  each  as  no  Kin^  had  held  before  thnu  in  ooi 
island,  each  as  was  held  by  no  Kin^  of  their  own  day 
anywhere  nearer  than  the  lands  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Saracen.  The  union  in  one  man  of  the  chaivcters  of 
supreme  governor  and  enpreme  landlord,  fonnded  on  u 
ingenious  intertwining  of  the  old  principles  of  T^ngliA 
constitutional  law  with  the  new  doctrinea  of  continental 
feudalism,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Nonnin  Kings  a 
power  all  but  Imperial.  It  coold  not  be  aud  that  what 
seemed  good  to  the  prince  had  of  itself  the  force  of  law; 
but  it  was  soon  found  easy  to  find  a  leg»l  sanctum  fbi 
whatever  seemed  good  to  the  prince. 

For  it  was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Norman  Kingt 
to  keep  up  in  (heir  fulness  all  those  parts  of  oar  aneicat 
constitutioD  which  to  less  discerning  despots  might  have 
Eceined  hindrances  to  their  power,  bat  which  they  knew 
bow  to  turn  into  its  instruments.     The  old  Anemblics 

,  went  on;  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqneior  at  leait, 
they  went  on  in  the  old  places  and  at  the  old  aeasoni. 
Three  times  in  the  year,  at  Winchester,  at  Westminster, 
and  at  Gloucester,  did  King  William  wear  his  Crown  and 
gather  around  him  the  great  men  of  hie  realm,  as  King 

II  Eadward  had  done  before  him.'     Before  that  AsBembly  lie 
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A  less  clear-sighted  mler  might  have  shrank  from  meeting  oh.  xxrr. 
such  a  joint  assembly  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 


William  knew  that  it  was  such  gatherings  as  these  which  Pi 
best  proved  that  he  was  master  of  conquerors  and  con-  institiitiona 
quered  alike.     In  so  doings  the  despotism  of  William  pre-  S^S?|^. 
served  to  us  our  heritage.    The  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  its  deipotitm. 
practical  constitution,  the  practical  extent  of  its  powers^ 
have  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  never,  we  may  well 
believe,  was  so  great  a  change  wrought  in  so  small  a  time 
as  that  which  parted  off  a  Grem6t  under  William  from  a 
Gemot  under  Harold.     But  the  continuity  of  our  national  Unbroken 
Assemblies  has  never  been  broken.     There  has  been  no^'Engu^ 
time  when  we  have  been  left  without  a  national  Assembly  »»®™hli6e. 
of  some  kind.     This  is  one  of  the  points  which  distin- 
guishes the  history  of  England  from  the  history  of  perhaps 
every  other  European   kingdom.      Everywhere  else,  the 
ancient  national  Assemblies  have  vanished  altogether,  or 
have  been  restored  after  a  while  under  forms  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  earlier  days.    In  England,  though  the 
nature  of  our  national  Assemblies  has  greatly  changed,  it 
has  changed   step   by  step ;   there   has  been  no  pulling 
down,  no  rebuilding.    That  the  Witenag^m6t  could  change 
into  the  great  Council,  that  the  great  Council  could  change 
into  the  Parliament,  without  any  absolutely  new  institution 
ever  being  set  up,  is  undoubtedly,  as  I  shall  try  presently 
to  show  more  at  length,  a  distinct  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

In  one  of  the  chief  points  which  touch  the  position  of  The 
the  King,  the  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest,  though  pHnci^e 
sure,  was  far  slower  than  mi&rht  have  been  looked  for.  ^^^e^f^- 

'  ,  ,  ,  ded  by 

The  feudal  theory  which  looks  on  kingship  less  as  an  feudal 
office  than  as  a  possession,  naturally  tends  to  make  the 
Crown,  like  any  other  possession,  pass  by  hereditary  descent. 
If  direct  heirs  fail,  it  looks  w4th  more  favour  on  the  ap- 

c  c  2 
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OR.  xxiT.  pomtment  of  a  saccesBor  hj  beqaeab  or  adi^ption,  perh^ 
even  by  baTgaio  and  saXe,  thsD  on  his  election  hj  thow  or* 
whom  he  ia  called  upon  to  rale.  The  old  Tsntomc  king> 
ship,  at  we  have  so  often  shown,  was  not  henditaij,  in  Uw 
senee  of  passing  aooording  to  any  definite  Inw  of  soocesnon. 
The  feelings  of  the  old  time  reepected  the  kingly  stoc^ 
the  stock  of  gods  and  heroes ;  bat  the  kinglineaa  was  in 
the  whole  kin;  one  son  ofWoden  was  as  kingly  asanothiT; 
the  nation  might  call  to  the  duties  of  aotnal  kingship 
whichever  of  the  last  King's  sons  or  brotlierB  it  thooght 
good.'  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Norsua  Conqaest,  and 
of  the  feudal  ideas  which  came  in  with  it,  was  to  cbai^ 
this  reverential  preference  for  the  kingly  atook  into  s  definite 
mle  of  hereditary  descent,  marked  ont  according  to  a  de&iite 
law  of  succeEsioD.  Such  was  its  final  nanlt ;  bnt  it  was  a 
Hindnmcea  result  which  was  very  slow  in  taking  plaoa.  AH  Uie  im- 
MTiytstab-  mediate  circumstances  of  the  time  were  agauut  the  eany- 
'' dtffi^to"^  ing  out  of  any  regular  rule  of  succeesion  among  William^ 
Uw  of  descendants.  In  no  case  was  the  person  whom  ^we  ahonld 
now  call  the  heir  either  the  man  best  fittad  Rtr  tbe  kingly 
office  or  the  man  vho  had  the  itest  oppoitonitiea  of  tnking 
actual  possession  of  the  kingly  power.  Settlflmenta  of  ths 
Crown  before  the  vacancy  came  to  nothiug  in  ihme  timiBt, 
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any  known  law ;  the  succession  of  either  of  them  was  quite  ch.  zxiv. 
unlike  anything  that  had  ever  happened  before,  either  in 
England  or  in  Normandy.  Through  all  these  causes,  the 
new  theory  had  not,  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  any  chance  of  working  out  its  natural  results. 
At  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  un&vourable  to  the  new  doctrine  of  succes- 
sion, and  favourable  to  the  old  doctrine  of  election.    Under  Hereditazy 

.««••  •  r>ii  8UCC68810II 

the  Angevins,  circumstances  became  more  favourable  to  gradually 
hereditary  succession^  and  such  succession  became,  not  by  ^^J^*^^ 
law  but  by  prescription,  the  rule  of  English   kingship.  Angeviiw. 
That  rule  gradually  came  in  through  the  working  of  a  doc- 
trine which  looked  on  kingship  as  a  private  possession ;  it 
has  at  last  become  law  through  a  conviction  that  hereditaiy 
succession,  with  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  is  yet  the 
least  of  several  evils.     But  the  nation  has  never  given  up  The  right 
its  right  of  choosing  its  sovereign.     The  King  who,  ac-  never 
cording  to  modern  notions^  becomes  King  the  moment  the  ^^^  "P* 
breath  is  out  of  the  body  of  the  last  King,  is  as  much  King 
by  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  King  who  was  no  King 
till  he  was  formally  chosen^  crowned,  and  anointed.     The 
ancient  King  reigned  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  national 
Assembly.     The  modem  King  reigns  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  national  Assembly  none  the  less.     His  one  claim  to  Parliamen- 
the  Crown  comes  from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ghip  of 
an  act  which,  like  all  other  acts,  may  be  repealed  by  the  ™^g™ 
same  authority  which  decreed  it.     The  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land has,  for  some  ages,  but  sparingly  exercised  its  right  of 
personal  election.     But  it  has  never  shrunk  from  exercising 
it  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  time  called  for  such 
a  course.^     A  national  Assembly,  all  the  more  national,  all  Election  of 
the  more  lawful,  because  no  King's  writ  had  summoned  it,  the  Third, 
did  once   again  exercise  that  great  right  when  it  chose 

*  I  have  gone  more  fully  into  this  matter  in  the  Growth  of  the  English 
Constitution,  pp.  40,  147. 
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ca.  xxiT.  WQluun  the  I>eliTerer  to  completa  Hie  eyde  vrlndi  lud 

began  under  Williun  tlie  Conqaeror.    And,  mt  no  moment 

before  or  mnce,  hms  the  I^riiament  of  UttglmJ  ever  gmn 

op  its  eternal  right  to  regnUte  the  lojftl  snooeMioii  at  iti 

will.    If  we  sbonid  ever  need  »  cfaMige  in  the  lur  whieh 

rules  that  gnccesnon,  it  is  as  easy  to  diange  it  now  ■■  it 

was  in  the  days  of  Sigeberht  or  of  ^thelred,  of  Badiaid  the 

Tba  neatt  Second  or  of  Henry  the  Sixth.    Now  this  power  we  largdy 

Caoqnat    <>*^t  ^^^  indeed  to  the  Norman  Conqneat  itself  bat  to  the 

to^^i^*  state  of  things  which  immediately  followed  the  Nonnu 

mBDtary     Conqocst,  and  which  hindered  the  new  theory  of  kingriiip 

(jjj^    jj     from  at  once  bearing  its  natoral  frnits.    If  the  C^wa  of 

■on  with     William  had  passed  as  easily  from  bt&m  to  son  as  the 

Crown  of  Hugh  Capet  did,  Idngahip  might  have  nm  the 

same  course  in  England  which  it  ran  in  France,     l^e  np- 

posed  divine  right  of  a  single  &milymi^t  haTe  taken  neh 

root  that  it  could  not  have  been  aet  aside  by  any  tarn  c^ 

law.     To  uproot  it  might  have  needed  a  lerolTitaoB  such  u 

that  which  in  I'Vance  has  made  all  stable  gorenunent  of  any 

kind  impOEsible.     Directories,  Tyrannies  Bestnaticois,  Bed 

Republics,  and  Septennates  all  oome  of  the  nnloclr^  bet 

that  for  eight  hundred  years  no  socceHSor  of  Hn^  Capet 

ever  lacked  a  male  heir.    We  have  kept  oor  ancient  right; 
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such  a  kingship  as  that  of  France  might  have  pressed  upon  oh.  xxit. 
us  till  the  reign  of  law  had  wholly  passed  away.  We 
might  have  been  held  down  by  the  fetters  of  an  arbitrary 
will,  till  the  foundations  of  all  our  institutions  were  under- 
mined, till  the  power  of  preserving  by  reformation  had 
wholly  failed  us,  and  had  left  nothing  in  its  stead  but  the 
power  of  destruction. 

The  main  results  then   of  the  Norman  Conquest^   as  General 
affecting  the  kingship  of  England,  were  these.     The  power  th^  con- 
of  the  King  was  largely  increased ;   his  position,  and  the  ^"^«^° 
character  of  his  government,  were  largely  changed;  but  the  kingship. 
change  was  far  more  in  practice  than  through  any  formal 
enactment.   The  tendencies  in  a  feudal  direction  which  had 
been  at  work  before  the  Conquest  were  strengthened  and 
hastened  by  the  Conquest.    But  they  were  moulded  by  the 
hands  of  men  who  took  care  that  feudal  tendencies  should  be 
encouraged  so  far  as  they  could  be  turned  to  the  strength- 
ening and  enriching  of  the  Crown,  that  they  should  ba 
discouraged  whenever  they  could  lead  to  its  weakening. 
After  the  coming  of  William,  a  King  of  the  English  remained  Increase  of 
all  that  he  was  before^  and  he  became  something  else  as  power: 
well.    He  kept  all  his  old  powers,  and  he  gained  some  new  Its  twofold 
ones;  he  kept  all  his  old  revenues^  and  he  gained  some 
new  ones.     He  became  universal  landlord,  but  in  so  doing 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  universal  ruler.    At  once  King  and 
lord,  he   had  two   strings   to   his   bow   at  every  critical 
moment ;  if  one  character  failed  him^  he  had  the  other  to 
fall  back  upon.    He  could  command  his  subjects'  obedience 
by  a  twofold  right;  he  could  call  them  to  his  standard 
by  a  twofold  right ;  and  by  a  twofold  right  he  could  cause 
their  money  to  flow  into  that  Exchequer  which  was  at  once 
the  fiscus  of  the  feudal  landlord  and  the  (Brarium  of  the 
chief  of  the  commonwealth.     The  history  of  the  Roman  Analogy 
state   had   shown   how   the    union   of  all  the  powers   of 
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the  commonwealth  in  >  sing^le  magisti&te  wis  tlie 
fntotic^  wtablisbment  of  a  tyrgniiy,  how  the  nun  who 
wu  at  oQCtf  Consul,  TribuDe,  and  High  Pontifi',  Im- 
piTator  of  ihf  Amir  and  Prince  of  the  Senate,  waa  fonod 
t<-  be.  if  not  a  King,  yet  more  than  a  King.  In  the  Uke 
«on.  thf  union  of  English  and  Norman  ideas  in  the  per- 
«•->&£  of  the  Xonnan  Kings  of  England,  the  nnion  of 
even*  cbaractfr.  Norman  or  English,  4hich  cotild  tend  to 
increwv  the  power  of  the  eovereign,  made  oar  Nonnan 
Kin^  the  migbtieet  rolers  of  their  time,  tbe  King-Doke 
wields  the  stn>ngth  of  kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  v%y 
which  wii^  not  within  the  power  either  of  his  lojal  loid  or 
of  his  Im]<ena)  allr.  In  a  kingdom  where  men  of  differait 
and  ht^tilc  races  still  dwelled  side  by  miti,  he  was  the 
I  master  of  Itotli.  because  both  had  need  of  him.  The  em- 
qv.oroTS  could  not  stand  apart  from  their  militaty  chief, 
their  feudal  lord,  the  grantor  from  whom  tJiej  held  all  their 
lands.  The  conquered  could  not  stand  without  the  help 
iif  hiiv)  who,  though  stranger  and  often  oppwaaor,  was  still 
King  of  the  English,  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed. 
The  King  eould,  as  occa^on  served,  play  off  Noimans  againrt 
Engl:shn)en,  and  Eoglishmen  against  Nixmans.  Anfns 
and  llenrr  alike  owed  their  Crows  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
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land ;  eyery  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  ch.  xxiv. 
eyes.   There  was  no  longer  a  ruler,  either  to  assert  his  own 
rights  or  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  people.     Men  cried 
for  a  King  to  save  them,  and  a  King  came  indeed,  another 
Henry  not  less  mighty  than  the  first.     But  under  the  Chang© 

.  .  under  the 

Angevin  King  and  his  successors  .a  change  began  to  work.  Angeyins. 
In  the  purely  Norman  time  the  King  had  been  master 
alike  of  Normans  and  English^  because  each  race  needed 
his  help  against  the  other.     A  King  in  such  a  position 
might  well  be  a  despot,  when  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
class  of  his  subjects  to  magnify  his  office.     But,  step  by 
step,   old  wrongs  and   old    distinctions  were    forgotten. 
Normans  and   English   were  fused  into   one   people^  or  Fusion  of 
rather  men  of  Norman  descent  bom  on  English  soil  were  races, 
in  truth  born  Englishmen.    Both  races  hailed  the  coming 
of  a  King  who,  as  far  as  his  formal  pedigree  went,  was 
at    once    Norman    and    English.     But    both    soon    felt 
the  practical  working  of  a  dynasty  which  in  truth  was 
neither  Norman  nor  English.     There  were  now  no  longer 
two  hostile  races,  each  of  which  hailed  the  royal  despotism 
as  a  safeguard  against  enemies  at  its  side.     An  united 
nation  was  now  fast  springing  up,  while  the  royal  power 
had  passed  away  into  a  house  which  was  foreign  to  both 
the  older  and  the  newer  elements  of  that  nation.   The  strong 
hand  of  the  second  Henry  could  keep  together  the  discordant 
members  of  his  vast  dominion.  But^  under  his  son  and  grand-  Union  of 
son,  the  Angevin  dynasty  stood  forth  as  a  foreign  dynasty  against  the 
in  the  face  of  an  united  English  people.     The  descendants  C'^^^- 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  William  and  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  Harold  had  neither  of  them 
any  wish  to  see  their  lands  harried  by  mercenary  Bra- 
ban^ons,  or  to  feel  themselves  put  aside  on  their  native 
shore  for  hungry  favourites  from  Provence  or  AngoulSme. 
The   power  of  the   Crown   had   once  been   strengthened 
by  the  needs  of  two  hostile  parts  of  a  divided  people  ;  now 
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n.  HIT.  it  stood  forth  as  »  thing  of  eril  in  the  ejrci  of  ^  ontid 

people.     Of  that  united  people  thoae  who   *pnmg  frcB 

the  conqueron  of  a  past  day  had  now  beoome  simiplj'  the 

Tbc  first  rank.     Under  Henry  the  lust  a  Baroiu*  War  weoU 

Wan.        have  meant  a  war  of  stranger  Barons'  againat  King  and 

people.     Under  Henry  the  Third  a  Barons'  War  tatnt 

a  war  which  the  people,  with  natire  Barms  in  tiicir  £■»• 

Frenlom     front,  Waged  agaiost  a  foreign-be*rted  King.     Dapol 

Smugh      crumbled  away,  and  not  anarchy,  bnt  lawfiil  freedom  e 

d«i*>tiiim.  in  jjg  jii^g      ^nd  why  ?    Because  in  the  elerenth  emtaiT, 

juHt  OH  in  the  sixteenth,  the  fomis  of  law  and  tnedaat  went 

on,  even  when  there  was  least  of  th«r  suhstnnce.    Tie 

Chronicler  complains  that,  when  men  spake  most  of  right, 

they  did  most  of  nnright.     Bnt  it  was  beeanae  tluy  still 

I'l.atlDuity  t<{iake  of  right  that  right  in  the  end  ontlived  nnrigfat.    At 

]^^' '      every  stage,  whether  of  oppression  or  of  otmflict,  the  hv 

of  EngluDiI  still  lived  on.     The  laws  of  Eadwaid  took 

a  new  shape  in  the  charter  of  Heoiy.     The  charter  of 

Hvnry  took  a  further  shape  in  the  greater  Charter  of  Joha. 

But  at  no  stage  did  men  ask  for  new  laws ;  at  every  st^e 

they  knew  that  the  old  were  better.     N^o  man  asked  fiw 

new  rights,  for  new  liberties ;  the  ancient  laws  gave  than 

rights  and   liberties  enough,  if  only  those   ancioit  laws 
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the  Great,  and  no  smaller  man^  with  whom  England  had  oh.  xxiv. 
to  deal.  He  was  a  Conqueror,  but  he  was  no  destroyer.  ^J^?, 
He  had  no  thought  of  sweeping  away  laws  and  rights  which  penooal 
he  knew  how  to  turn  into  the  truest  props  of  his  own 
power.  And  the  laws  and  rights  which  he  thus  preserved 
lived  on  to  overthrow  the  despotism  which  they  once  had 
strengthened.  The  fiery  trial  which  England  went  through 
was  a  fire  which  did  not  destroy,  but  only  purified.  Eng- 
land came  forth  once  more  the  England  of  old.  She  came 
forth  with  her  ancient  laws  formed  into  shapes  better  suited 
to  changed  times,  and  with  a  new  body  of  fellow-workers 
in  those  long-estrang^  kinsmen  whom  birth  on  her  soil 
had  changed  into  kinsmen  once  again.  That  we  could  do 
all  this  came  mainly  of  our  momentary  overthrow^  and  of 
the  greatness  of  him  who  overthrew  us.  If  Alfred  and 
Cnut  gave  us  laws  of  their  own  free  will,  WiUiam  preserved 
those  laws,  perhaps  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  he  pre- 
served  them  none  the  less.  Our  short  affliction  worked 
for  us  an  abiding  happiness;  if  we  had  not  perished  for 
a  moment,  we  might  for  ever  have  been  undone. 


§  3.    The  Legislation  of  the  Narman  Kings, 

I  have  had  to  point  out  many  times  in  the  course  of  Small 

this  history  that  the  amount  of  actual  change  made  in  the  of  (Ureot 

laws  of  England  during  the  time  of  strictly  Norman  rule  ?5*^  '** 

comes  within  a  very  small  compass.     Not  only  would  it 

have  been  quite  contrary  to  all  William's  policy  and  to  all 

his  professions  to  make  any  violent  changes  in  the  laws  of 

his  new  kingdom,  but  legislation,  as  we  understand  it,  did  Narrow 

not,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  fill  any  prominent  place  i^uution 

among  the  duties  of  a  King  or  of  a  ruling  assembly.     Law  *?  ®"^y 

tixn6B. 

in  those  days,  like  the  Greek  word  which  translates  it,  meant 
custom.     A  code  of  laws  meant  the  putting  the  existing 
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CB.  xxiT.  customB  into  writing ;  a  new  law,  aa  diatingtusfaed  fiVxn  a 

mere  ordinance  to  meet  a  particolar  emergency,  was  a  thing 

which  men  always  shrank  from.   The  popalar  ciy  was  never 

for  Dew  laws;  it  was  always  for  the  better  obeerranoe  of 

the  old.     The  professed  object  of  Kings  and  tbeir  Cooncila 

was  not  to  enact  new  laws,  bnt  to  find  out  what  the  old 

laws  were,  and  to  enforce  them  afresh  with  new  antfaoiity. 

Sounjea  of  The  notlon  that  the  Norman  Conquest  at  onoe  made  some 

^DDDcep-  great  change  in  our  written  law  springs  from  aa  utter 

'^''™'         misconeeption  of  the  nature  of  that  Conquest,  oombined 


with  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  auUiority  of  o 

Nonibeti-  early   monuments  of  English  juriepmdence,    ^Hie  notioa 

Norm*]]     ^^""^  William  systematiealty  sobetituted  the  law  of  Nor- 

(m^Eiiglidi  „,jjDdy  for  the  law  of  England  involves  a  further  mie- 

conception,  namely  that  there  was  any  law  of  Normandy 

for  him    to    substitute.     Normandy  beyond    doubt    had 

its  legal  customs  like  other  countries;   and   it  ia   qoite 

possible   that   those  customs    may   have   been    ^t   into 

the   shape  of  a  written  code  before  William  oune  into 

England.     But   there   is  no  evidence  that  this  was  so. 

No  Norman  code  earlier  than  William,  no  Norman  code 

of  the   reign    of  William  or   his    sons,   has    ever   been 

]>roclucL'<l.      The    Cemlal  jurisprudence   which    men    have 
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system   of  the  two  Henries  grew  up  in  both  countries  oh.  xxrr. 

side   by    side.      There  was  no  real   derivation   from   one  '^®  •d?"* 
''  nistniive 

country   to   another ;    as   for  any  particular   changes   in  syBtem 
detail,  it  is  more  likely  that  each  of  them  first  came  intake  by  nde 
use  in  the  greater  country,  and  was  then  adopted  in  the  ^^^^^ 

smaller.  nmndy. 

The  way  in  which  the  law^  or  rather  custom^  of  Normandy  Norman 
really  affected  the  law  of  England  was  of  quite  another  brought  in 
kind.     Few  or  no  new  institutions  were  substituted  for*l?^«®v 

ox  Ifingltin. 

old  ones,  but  several  new  institutions  were  brought  in 
alongside  of  old  ones.  We  have  already  traced  this  out 
in  the  case  of  the  royal  power,  ^ftt-^ifig  w^  ftfr'^^^ffij'^j 
nothing  was  taken  away ;  but  some  new  sources  of  autho- 


ones.   As  it  was  with  the  royal  power,  so  it  WaS  with  matky 
other  things.    I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  volume^  that,  NonnanB 
according  to  a  crowd  of  earlier  precedents  in  the  case  of  ^^j^^^ 
two  nations  dwelling  in  the  same  land,  the  Norman  settlers 
in  England  were  for  some  purposes  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  customary  law.     In  the  same  way,  Norman  ideas^ 
Norman  principles,  if  not  actual  Norman  institutions,  crept 
in  alongside  of  earlier  English  ideas,  sometimes  modifying 
the    English    institutions,    sometimes     merely    changing 
their   names.     In   the   long    struggle  between    the   two 
languages,    sometimes  the  foreign,  sometimes  the  native 
name,  has  won  the  day.     Sometimes  the  French  or  Latin  Introduc- 
name  of  a  custom  or  office  is  no  real  translation  of  the  N^^an 
English,  but  is  the  name  of  the  Norman  office  which  was  "JS^^  ^ 
supposed  most  nearly  to  answer  to  the  English  one.^     The 
ikire  becomes  the  county,  two  names  neither  of  which  has 
been  able  wholly  to  displace  the  other.   -Its  Sheriff  is  in 
Latin  vicecomes ;  but  in  this  ease  the  foreign  name  has 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  624. 

'  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  443. 
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and  dent. 


No  UwB 
of  Bufiu, 
though  hu 
reign  wm 

fruitful  in 
cliuige. 


taken  no  root  in  oar  tongue.^  Our  institntioiuB,  in  Aatt, 
are  in  no  sense  of  Norman  origin,  but  they  bear  abont 
them  the  trace  of  deep  and  abiding  Norman  inflnencea. 
The  Innra  of  England  were  never  abolished  to  make  room 
for  any  laws  of  Normandy;  but  the  laws  of  Engrland  were 
largely  modified,  both  in  form  and  epirit,  by  theii  ad- 
ministration at  the  hands  of  men  all  whose  ideas  were 
natnrally  Norman.  The  change  was  silent  and  ^radnal. 
As  a  rule,  it  was  change  of  a  kind  which  waa  not  likely  to 
be  set  down  in  written  ordinances.  Of  the  three  reigns 
with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  deal,  the  reign  which  was 
most  fertile  in  real  change  is  the  one  of  which  we  have  no 
written  ordinances  at  all.  We  have  real  legislatioD  (^  the 
Conqueror,  and  we  have  real  legislation  of  Hemy  the 
First.  But  no  one  ever  saw  a  law  of  William  Bnfna.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  the  reign  of  William  Uufiu  was  the 
time  when  tlie  most  important  novelties  were  introdnoed 
into  the  tenure  of  land.  Bnt  the  evil  cnstomB  devised 
by  Randolf  Flambard  were  not  likely  to  be  set  down  in 
the  form  of  a  code.  What  the  law  of  RninB  was,  we  know 
only  negatively,  through  the  law  of  Henry  which  professed 
to  sweep  it  away. 

The  theory  which  attributes  to  William  a  settled  par- 
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over  the  whole  kingdom.^    Till  the  unanimous  voice  of  oh.  zziv. 
the  nation  taught  him  to  do  otherwise,  he  was  minded  to 
decree  that  the  law  of  the  Lenalagu^  the  law  of  the  Danish 
kinsfolk  of  the  Normans,  should  become  the  law  of  the 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shires  also.     This,  we  cannot  doubt, 
is  a  pure  fancy;  all  remembrance  of  any  specially  Scan- 
dinavian law  had  as  utterly  died  away  from  the  minds 
of  the  Normans  of  William's  day  as  the  remembrance  of 
their  old  Scandinavian   tongue.     But^  if  we  cast  away 
this  embellishment,  and  accept  the  more  possible  part  of 
the  story,  William  stands  out  most  distinctly,  not  as  one 
who  brings   in  new  laws^   but  as   one   who   enacts  the 
old   ones   afresh.     He    summons    men  from  every  shire 
to  say  what  the  laws  of  Eadward  were.     In  the  genuine  William's 
pieces  of  William's  legislation^  in  those  amendments  to^on, 
the  laws  of  Eadward  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  charter 
of  Henry,2   he   nowhere  abolishes   the    old   law;    he  at 
most  sets  up  something  new  by  the  side  of  it.     In  one 
point  only  does  he  venture  to  speak  a  word  against  a  law 
which   he  found  in  force.     This  is  in  the  ordinance  for  Separation 
removing  ecclesiastical   causes  from  the   ordinary  courts,  clesiartical 
and  establishing  separate  ecclesiastical  courts  alongside  of*^"*"* 
them.     Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  which  were  familiar  on  the  continent,  but  which 
had  as  yet  made  but  little  way  in  England,  he  distinctly 
ventures  to  say  that  the  ancient  laws  were  bad.^    But  even 
here,  though  he  removes  a  certain  class  of  causes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  courts^  he  no  way  innovates  on  those 
^  courts  themselves.     The  new  institution  is  simply  set  up 
alongside  of  the  old  one.     Of  his  other  ordinances^  some 
are  mere  confirmations  of  the  existing  law,  possibly  with 
small  variations  in  detail.     Such  is  the  ordinance  against  Ordinanoe 
the  slave-trade,  where  he  merely  re-enacts  what  other  Kings  slave-trade. 

'  See  Appendix  KK. 
*  See  above,  p.  i68,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  324,  623.  *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  39a. 
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cm.  uiT.  had  enacted  before  ban.'  Some  of  tba  ordiuiieM  am  in 
■T^H?"*^  their  own  nature  temporary.  Tbey  refer  to  tiie  Hnmednie 
state  of  thin^  in  his  own  day,  when  the  atatiu  of  the 
native  inhabitaota  of  England,  of  the  foreign  aetUen  in 
Eadward'e  day,  aod  of  hia  own  foDowen,  mrlike  and 
peoceiii],  needed  to  be  fixed.'  But  hoe  again,  all  tiiat  ■■ 
done  ia  to  aet  up  the  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.  He 
FreDGbmaD  is  allowed  to  keep  hia  own  law,  whilst  the 
Englisbman  keeps  his.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  oat  of  this 
temporaiy  enactment  came  a  change  in  oar  jndieial  pro- 
ceedings, the  traces  of  which  lingered  on  witlun  linng 
Or^al  and  memory.  The  custom  of  dedding  caoNS  by  wager  of 
BbuSiT  "  l»ttle  came  in  as  part  of  the  pencmal  law  of  the  Fieneb- 
man,  to  which  no  Englishman  could  be  conatnuifld  agaiut 
his  will.^  The  Englishman  had  his  choice  hetween  Ik  m> 
cicut  ordeal  and  the  newly  introduced  wager  of  battle.  Bat 
it  is  plain  that  the  wager  of  battle  became  the  mora  pc^mlar 
form  of  trial  of  the  two.  It  had  in  some  pointi  a  man 
taking  character,  and  its  adoption  put  the  oonqoerel  Ml 
a  level  with  his  conqueror.  The  English  oideal,  aondemnad 
by  the  Church,  went  out  of  use,  while  the  wager  of  battle 
lived  on,  EUrriTing  in  the  Statote-book  long  after  it  had 
been  forgotten  in  practice,  till  it  was  fbnnally  abolidied  in 


\ 
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in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  a  merciful  substitute  for  death,  oh.  xxit. 
And  this  innovation  at  least  did  not  last  beyond  William's  LMts  only 
own   lifetime ;    men,    French    and   English,   were    freely  wuiUm 
hanged  in  the  reigns  of  both  his  sons.^     The  great  ordi-  ^*i™"o^- 
nance  which  made  all  the  und^r-tenants  becojne  the  men  of  statute  of 
the  King,  if  new  in  form,  was  nothing  new  in  substance,  ^^^"y* 
Its  object  was  simply  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  to  keep  the  King  and  his  people  in 
their  ancient  relations  to  one  another.'    The  forest-laws  of  The  forest- 
William  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  any  genuine 
ordinance;  their  nature  has  to  be  made  out  from  later 
notices  and  from  the  rhetorical  complaint  of  the  national 
Chronicler.     Here  again  there  must  have   been  distinct 
innovation ;  but  here  too  the  innovation  took  the  form  of 
bringing  in  something  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.     The 
general  laws  of  the  realm  were  not  interfered  with;   but 
a    special   and   harsher  legislation  was  set  up  in  certain 
special  districts.    Even  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  the  changes 
directly  wrought  at  this  time,  the  same  general  principle 
may  be  traced.    Something  new  is  brought  in,  but  nothing 
old  is  taken  away. 

The  genuine  legislation  of  these  times  is  confined  to  the  TheaUeged 
ordinances  of  William  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  to  wuiiam 
the  general  charter  of  Henry,  and  to  his  special  charters  "^^  Heniy. 
on  particular   subjects  or  to  particular  places.     The   col- 
lections of  laws  which  bear  the   names   of  William   and 
Henry  must  not  be  mistaken  for  codes  really  issued  by  the 
authority  of  those  Kings.'     It  does  not  therefore  follow  Not  for- 
that  they  arc  forgeries  in  the  modem  sense.     When  we^^J^e 
remember  the  true  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  the  Law  of  *^^^**^™- 
Eadward  or  of  any  other  King,  that  those  words  did  not 
mean  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  him,  but  the  system  of 
law  which  had  been  followed  in  his  time,  there  was  no 

*  See  aboYe,  j^p.  128, 159.     •  See  toI.  iv.  p.  695.    '  See  Appendix  KK. 
VOL.  V.  D  d 
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cB.  xxiT.  dieboaesty  if  any  man  versed  in  the  Uw  choK  to  pot 
Bucli  s  eyetem  iuto  a  tabular  form  and  put  the  name  of  the 
King  at  the  head  of  it.  He  might  do  bo,  either  as  a  help 
to  the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  stood  when  be 
wrote,  or  as  a  record  of  the  law  as  it  gtood  at  a  past 
time  within  hia  memory.  Snch  a  collection  then,  if  made 
daring  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the  King  whose  name 
it  bears,  though  it  has  no  kind  of  legal  aathority,  may 
be  of  the  higbeet  valne  as  a  witness  to  the  state  of 
the  law  at  a  given  time.  It  has  in  truth  the  aame  kind 
of  value  as  any  contemporary  law-book  of  any  age. 
When  its  compiler  threw  his  collection  into  the  shape  of 
formal  enactments,  he  most  likely  had  no  notion  of  de- 
ception. He  was  hke  a  classical  or  medieval  hietoriaa 
who  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  actors  a  speech  Uie 
matter  of  which  fairly  represented  what  the  spe^kw  was 
likely  to  say,  hat  the  actual  wording  of  which  wic 
the  historian's  own.  The  codes  which  bear  the  names 
of  Eadward,  of  William,  of  Henry  the  Firsts  have  been 
examined  by  the  highest  powers  of  modem  Bebolarship, 
and  a  summary   of  the   results   of  that  ezMninatioD  I 

wiuiviw  uf  shall  give  elsewhere.'  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
they    supply   the    most    speaking  witness    to    the  i 
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innovation.    We  must  therefore  allow  for  a  certain  degree  cm.  xxiv. 
of  colouring.     Our  witness  has  an  object.     He  pats  his 
facts  in  a  certain  shape ;  while  Domesday  gives  us  a  photo- 
g^raph,  the  compilers  of  codes  give  ns  an  artistic  picture. 
But  both  Domesday  and  the  codes  witness  to  the  same 
truth,  that  no  general  abolition  of  English  law  followed  as 
an  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest.     Some  tendencies 
which  were  already  at  work  in  a  particular  direction  were 
strengthened;  some  other  tendencies  in  another  direction 
were  set  at  work.    A  few  special  ordinances  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  put  forth^  some  of  them 
of  a  temporary,  some  of  a  lasting  nature.     In  all  these 
ways  the  law  itself  was  a  good  deal  modified,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  administration   was   largely  changed.     But 
there  was  no  sweeping  away  of  one  system  to  make  room 
for  another.     During  the  reigns  of  the  two  Williams  and  Reigniof 
of  Henry  the  First  the  old  laws  went  on,  whatever  might  go^s.' 
grow  np  by  the  side  of  them.     The  law  was  still  the  law 
of  King  Eadward,  with  the  amendments  of  King  William. 
Then  came  the  time   of  anarchy,  in  which   the   law  of  Effects 
Eadward,  the  amendments  of  William,  and  everything  else  anarchy, 
which  bore  the  shape  of  law  or  right,  all  went  to  the 
ground.     Boom  was  thus  made  for  the  appearance  of  a  L^lation 
real  lawgiver,  a  lawgiver  who  was  no  more  bent  than  his  theSe^d. 
predecessors  on  reckless  or  systematic  abolition,  but  whose 
hands  were  not  tied  as  theirs  had  been  by  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  a  past  time.    By  that  time  too  there  was  no 
need,  as  there  had  been  in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest, 
to  frame  separate  ordinances  for  men  difiering  in  blood  and 
speech.     Henry  of  Anjou  was  called  to  the  rule  of  a  land 
from  which  the  distinction  of  Norman  and  Englishman 
had  practically  passed  away.     He  could  legislate  for  his 
whole  kingdom  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  King  could 
legislate  since  the   days  of  -Sthelwulf.     Under  the  An-  Beginning 
gevin  dynasty  the  modern  law  of  England  began,  a  law  in  legisution. 

D  d  2 
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».  xxiT.  which  the  ancient  institatiotui  of  the  land  hmve  mnetinies 
been  really  eet  aside  for  foreign  noveltiefl,  but  in  which 
they  have  more  oflen  been  simply  veiled  under  new  fonoB 
and  new  names.  With  Henry  the  Second  b^ins  the 
l^slation  which  baa  gone  on  to  onr  own  time,  Tbtt 
legislation  has  always  been  wisest  and  noblest  when  it 
has  taken  the  fonn  of  sweeping  away  forn^  oordties 
and  bringing  back  the  old  principles  of  oar  ancient  Uw. 
totuni  tn  Its  greatest  trinmpbs  have  ever  been  to  cast  ftway  the 
m.  usurpations  of  foreign  Kings  and  the  sabtletiea  of  fbreign 

lawyers,  and  substantially  to  give  us  back  the  old  freedom 
of  England,  the  Laws  of  Eadward,  the  laws  c^  .Alfred, 
changed  in  form,  but  in  tmtb  nnchanged  in  sabetuice.* 


§  4.  AiitMinUlratioH  under  tke  Norman  King*. 

AiliniuLi         The  changes  which  were  made  nnder  the  Nommn  Eingi 

>ud  Kicikl   in  the  way  of  direct  legislation,  the  ohangea  which  oonld 

**"*"■      be    announced    by   proclamations    or   aet    down   in    tiie 

form  of  written  statutes,  we  have  thus  seen  to  be  few 

indeed.     But  the  changes  of  another  kind,  the  gndual 

but   inevitable   changes   in   the  working   of  the   ^vtem 
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of  the  Conqueror  himself  than  in  the  statutes  of  his  remote  cb.  xxiy. 
descendants.     No  ordinance  can  be  shown  by  which  mili-  Later 
tary  tenures   were  formally  established ;    but  every   act  tbendl 
which  regulates  them  or  takes  them  for  granted^  down  to  Jtl^^^f 
the  great  act   which  swept  them'  away,  is  a  legislatiye  quett 
result  of  the  coming  of  William.     And  so  with  all  the 
other  practical  changes  which  the  Conquest  brought  with 
it;  they  were  established  in  practice  before  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  written  law.    Every  detail  of  administra- 
tion, central  and  local,  was  changed,  if  not  in  its  form,  at  least 
in  its  spirit.     Sometimes  a  new  institution,  a  new  office,  Struggle 
gprew  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  one ;  in  any  case,  the  old  ^n^  new 
institution,  the  old  office,  was  clothed  with  a  character  ®^®™®'^^' 
wholly  new.    In  this  way  our  administrative  system  gra- 
dually changed  into  a  mixed  system,  in  which  sometimes 
the  old  and  sometimes  the  new  element  got  the  upper 
hand.   And  in  this  way  we  may  explain  a  seeming  anomaly.  Outward 
We  can  understand  why  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  most  aeen 
of  the  days  when  the  distinction  between  Englishman  and  ^^^^^^ 
Norman  was  forgotten,  have  so  much  more  Norman  a  look  of  laoee 

had  pa&ied 

than  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  of  the  days  when  away, 
that  distinction  was  still  in  full  force.     The  Chroniclers, 
as  long  as  they  go  on,  still  speak  the  language  of  earlier 
times.     The  King  still  sunmions  his   Within  to  a   CfemSt,  Instanoes 
When  we  again,  in    the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  get  nomenda- 
English  chronicles  in  another  shape,  we  hear  no  more  of  *'"^* 
the  Wiian  and  their  GemSU;  we  find  ourselves  in  an  age  of 
Councils  and  Parliaments.     This  does  not  show  that  the 
age  of  Edward  the  First  was  less  English  than  the  age 
of  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  the  First ;  it  proves  in  truth 
the  opposite-     As  long  as  the  two  races  were  divided,  so 
long  did  two  systems  of  law  and  administration,  each  with 
its  own  vocabulary,  go  on  side  by  side.     When  they  were 
fused  into  one,  sometimes  the  native  and  sometimes  the 
foreign  nomenclature  prevailed.     To  take  the  highest  ease 
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cH.  xiiv.  of  all,  the  King  no  longer  held  a  Witenagemdt  bnt  a 
Parliament ;  bnt  he  hinuelf  still  remained  a  King ;  he 
bad  not  been  changed  into  a  Roy} 

Couiinuity       I  have  already  asBerted,  or  rather  taken   for  granted, 

AMeuiUiw.  that,  under   whatever  change  of  name,  under  whatever 

change    of    form,    the    continuity    of   the    Old-Eogliili 

national  AsBemblies  went  on   unbroken  throogh   all  the 

changes  wrought  by  the    Conquest.     A   Gnat   Conncil 

of  Henry  the   Second   nndoabtedly  diSered   widely  &om 

a  Witenagemot  of  the  Confessor,  and  a  Parliament  of 

Edward  the  First  differed  yet  more  widely  from  a  Great 

Council  of  Henry   the  Second.     Bat  there  is  no  break 

between  any  of  the  three.     The  constitution  of  the  A»< 

semhly  is  changed,  first  in  practice,  then  by  £rect  Mdi- 

nancG  ;  but  the  Assembly  itself  is  the  sams.     At  no  time 

was  one  kind  of  assembly  formally  abolished  aad  anoUier 

kind  of  aeBcmbly  formally  put  in  its  stead.     Beform  bills 

we  huve  seen  without  number ;  a  conatitoent  aawmbly  we 

have  never  seen. 

a>n.Htitii-         In  tlie  first  volume  of  this  History  I  maintuned  the 

witena-      view  that  the  Witena$em6t,  the  Myeel  Gtmdt,  tha  ancient 

'^''""'*'        national  Assembly  of  England,  was  in  theory  an  aasemUy 
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great  number  of  scattered  and   seemingly  eontradietoiy  0H.xxiy. 
notices.     According   to  one  view,  the  Assembly  was  in  No 
theory  open  to  every  freeman,  but  in  practice  only  a  small  Sifference 
class  habitually  attended.    According  to  the  other  view,  it  ^*^^ 
was  in  theory  confined  to  a  small  class,  but  in  practice  it  thflories. 
was  ever  and  anon  thrown  open  to  larg^  classes  of  men 
besides  its  usual  members.     I  still  hold  that  the  former 
view  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of 
political  assemblies  throughout  the  world ;  ^  but  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  two  doctrines  is  the  same.     It  is  not 
denied  on  either  showing  that  the  Assembly  was  commonly 
a  comparatively  small  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the 
realm.     It  is  not  denied  on  either  showing  that  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  were  ever  and  anon  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  large  popular  bodies,  by  whole  armies  or  by  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  great  cities.^     Such  a  body  I  con-  Working 
ceive  the  Witenagemot  of  Eadward  to  have  been.     Under  ancient  As- 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  consist  of  the  Bishops,  the  ^«™^^^- 
Abbots,  the  Earls,  the  officers  of  the  King's  household,  of  a 
large  number  of  King's  Thegns  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  the  Assembly  was  held,. of  a  smaller  number 
from  more  distant  districts.     In  ordinary  times  the  nation 
was  willing  to  let  these  its  natural  chiefs  act  as  its  repre- 
sentatives.    In  times  of  great  national  excitement,  whea 
Eadward  was  to  be  chosen,  when  Godwine  was  to  be  inlawed, 
the  nation  asserted  its  dormant  right.     At  such  moments, 
the  citizens  of  London  or  Winchester,  the  armies  which 
had  refused  to  draw  the  sword  against  each  other,^  if  they 
did  not  join  in  the  deliberations  of  Earls  and  Bishops,  at 
least  raised  their  voices  along  with  theirs.     Such  was  the 
Assembly  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward ;  such  I  believe 
it  to  have  remained  in  legal  theory  in  the  days  of  King 
William. 

'  See  Comparative  Politics,  pp.  216-222. 
*  See  voL  i.  pp.  418,  592 ;  ii.  pp.  105,  332.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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befure  or 


l>iBUnctiou 

between 
th'i  Witan 


The  notices  which  we  have  of  the  coiutitalaoii  of  dte 
Afiaembly  during  the  Nonnim  reigns  are  as  scattered  and 
ae  Tague  as  the  noticee  which  we  have  of  its  congtitntion  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  great  gatherings  which 
were  held  three  times  in  the  year,  when  the  King  had  with 
him  "  all  the  rich  men  over  all  Enghind,  Archbishops  and 
euirnif>an  Bishops,  and  Abbots  and  Earls  and  Th^ns  and 
Knights,"  1  must  have  been  meetings  that  were  pretty  laig«ly 
attended.  In  the  great  Gem6t  at  Salisbury  the  gathering 
of  the  land-owners  who  came  to  become  the  King's  men, 
whether  their  number  reached  sixty  thoosand  or  not,*  most 
have  formed  a  body  rivalling  the  greatest  ABsanblies  of 
earlier  times.  But  in  the  description  of  this  laift  AssemUy 
we  clearly  see  the  beginning  of  the  distinction  which  mu 
the  Bource  of  our  whole  later  parliamentaiy  constitDtion. 
The  Witun  and  the  great  body  of  the  assembled  land-own^s 
are  now  dibtinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  haid^  going 
too  far  to  sec  in  this  expression  the  mark  of  a  great  practical 
change.  \Yhen,  in  any  body,  great  or  small,  a  cnatfHU  of 
summoning  particular  memberB  is  onco  establiahed,  a  great 
step  hae  been  taken  towards  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
members  who  are  not  summoned.  Something  of  this  kind 
has  happened  in  the  history  both  of  the   modem  Privy 
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classes  who  are  distinguisbed  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  oh.  zxnr. 
the  Great  Charter.    The  Prelates,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons  ^^q^^ 
are  each  to  be  summoned  personally;   the  great  mass  of  Cluster, 
the  King's  tenants-in-chief  are  to  be  summoned  in  a  body 
by   the  several  Sheriffs.^     William   doubtless  summoned 
whom  he  would,  and  in  the  Salisbury  Oemot  he  summoned 
a  larrrer  body  than  the  tenants-in-chief,  namely  the  tenants- 
in-chief  and  all  those  under-tenants  who  were  thought 
worth  sunmioning.   By  the  time  of  John  the  vague  practice 
of  earlier  times  had  stiffened  into  a  definite  custom.     The 
clause  of  the  Great  Charter  supposes  a  state  of  things  in 
which  no  man  will  come  unless  he  is  summoned,  but  in 
which  large  classes  have  a   right  to  be  summoned.     A  Growth  of 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  Assembly  has  practically  ^^  f^ 
been  established.      As  was   natural  at  this  time,  when  "??™^: 

'  ship  of  the 

feudal  notions  were  creeping  in,  the  qualification  took  aAnemUy. 

feudal  shape.     The  right  to  be  summoned  was  established 

in  the  case  of  the  King's  tenants-in-chief,  but  it  did  not 

go  further.     This  amounted  to  a  practical  disfranchisement  Prmctical 

of  all  except  the  King's  tenants-in-chief.     There  was  no  chiiement 

need  to  take  away  their  right  by  any  formal  enactment.  J^^^Ws 

As  soon  as  the  doctrine  of  the  summons  was  fully  estab-  tenantt-in- 

chief. 

lished,  it  would  die  out  of  itself.      It  would   doubtless 
have  done  so  in  any  case.     It  would  do  so  all  the  more 
surely  and  all  the  more  speedily,  under  the  circumstances 
of  England  in  those  times.    There  was  nothing  to  make  an  No  attrac* 
attendance   in   the   Assembly  attractive   to  any  class   ofop^m^ 
native  Englishmen,  except  the  few  who  contrived  to  keep  ^!^[^  *® 
great  estates  or  high  offices.   The  crowd  which  had  pressed 
joyfully  to  vote  for  the  driving  out  of  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Robert  would  not  press  with  the  same  zeal  when 
all  that  was  to  be  done  was  to  become  the  men  of  the 

*  Cap.  i4(Stubb8,  Select  Charters,  a;©).  "Summoneri  fiEUjiemus  archiepi- 
8Copo$<,  epiBcopos,  abbates,  comitesy  et  majores  barones,  sigillatim  per  literas 
noetraa ;  et  pneterea  fiBkciemaB  Bummoneri  in  genenJi,  per  vicecamites  et 
ballivoB  noBtros,  omnes  illos  qui  de  nobib  tenent  in  capite." 


The  Will 
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Xonnan  King.  The  Bummons  would  be  needfiil  when- 
ever any  special  reason  made  their  presence  needful.  Id 
this  na}',  as  it  seemB  to  me,  the  old  national  Aasembly 
changed  into  a  body  consisting  of  two  definite  cUsses  of 
men.  One  clara  consisted  of  those  whose  rank  or  office 
entitli-d  tbcm  to  a  personal  summon e  ;  the  other  was 
the  whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief  who,  when  BOtnmooed, 
were  summoned  generally  in  their  seTeral  shires.  As 
I  have  before  remarked,  we  may  in  this  diatinction  see 

.  the  germ  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Ltords  are  the 
pregad'i,  the  counsellors  who  are  specially  sammoned.  The 
orignn  of  their  order  is  exactly  analogoDs  to  that  of  the 
senators  so  called  in  the  Venetian  commonwealth.^  The 
\Vitan  of  the  Salisbury  Gem6t,  the  great  men  who  had 
the  rii^bt  of  personal  summons,  became  the  Feen.  Of  the 
jH'ora^  the  summong  is  the  very  essence.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  nioilcrD  House  of  Lorda  to  trwnple  law  and  histcuy 

.  under  foot,  by  refusing  admission  to  their  body  to  one  of 
tlie  \Vitan,  lawfully  summoned  by  his  sovereign,  because 
of  the  trumper)-  quibble  that  his  sovereign  had  not  pledged 

1  herself  to  summon  hie  descendants  also.'  ITie  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  are  siinply  those  amongf  Englishmen, 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  some  other  more  modem  classes,  who 
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was  another  element.      We  bave  seen  in  the  days  of  ce.  xziv. 

Stephen   the   citizens  of  London  and   Winchester   make-^c^oi^ 
...  .       .  ofUie 

good  their  ancient  right  to  a  voiee  in  the  choosing  and  citizens. 

deposing  of  Kings.^     Presently  that  right,  in  itself  some-  Repwaen- 

what  vague  and  precarious,  was  merged  by  the  act  of  the  the  dtizens 

great   Simon  in  the   general  right   of  the    citizens  and  gggf^ 

burgesses  of  England  to  appear  by  their  representatives  "1*^®' ^•^ 

alongside  of  the  Witan  and  the  landsitting  men.    Yet  that  survival  of 

right  did  not  wholly  die  out ;  the  tradition  of  it  lived  on  ^!,^|^ 

to  appear  in  after  times,  twice  in  a  tumultuous,  once  in  a  ac^oii  in^ 

the  London 

more  regular  form.     Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  citizens. 
Third  were  called  to  the  Crown,  no  less  than  Stephen,  by  Sf  ^^'jl^ 
the  voice  of  the  citizens  of  London.     And  in  the  Assembly  Richard 
which  called  on  William  of  Omnge  to  take  on  himself  the  ^  5^^' 

**.  William 

provisional  government  of  the  kingdom,  along  with  the  Uie  Third. 
Lords  and  the  members  of  the  former  Parliaments,  the 
citizens  of  London  had  their  place  as  of  oUl.^ 

It  was  then  without  any  sudden  break,  without   any  Gradual 
formal  act  of  enfranchisement  or  of  disfranchisement,  that  ^^^ 
the   old   national   Assemblies   of   England,   the    common  ^J^J^' 
heritage   of  the  whole    Teutonic   race  and   even   of  the  Assembly, 
whole  Ar}-an  family,  the  counterpart  of  the  Achaian  af^ore 
and  of  the  Roman  comitia,  changed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  into  the  form  of  a  modem  Parliament.     The 
change  was  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Norman  period  and  of  the  influences  which  were  at  work 
during   that  i)eriod.     The  change  seems   to   be  greater  Changes  of 
than  it  was,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  names  both  of 
the  Assembly  itself  and  of  the  members  who  composed  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes  of  name,  from  the 
Witenagem6t  to  the  Great  Council,  from  the  Great  Council 
to  the  Parliament,  really  point  to  practical  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly.     But  if  changes  of  language 

*  See  above,  pp.  245,  305. 

'  See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  pp.  101,  201. 
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CM.  utT.  bad  not  brooght  with  tbem  changes  c^  nune,  we  aboold 
perhaps  be  less  incliDed  than  we  now  are  to  dweD  on  the 
changes  which  the  names  certainly  exprees.  The  diange 
from  an  English  to  a  Ladn,  from  a  Latin  to  a  Freiuji  name, 
makos  us  fancy  that  there  was  more  c^  formal  change  than 
there  really  was.  It  su^ests  the  notioa  of  breaches  of 
continuity  which  never  happened.  And,  after  all,  even  the 
change  of  name  is  in  many  cases  more  appaieot  than  leal. 

NewbUDM  The  new  names  are  often  mere  translationa  of  the  old  ones. 

t,Bn^(a     And  tliis  is  specially  to  be  seen  in  the  names  given  to  the 

'**'™"-  Assembly  itself.  The  name  of  Witan  indeed  dies  out; 
the  formal  style  of  the  wise  men  is  lost  in  bdcIi  vagoe 
descriptions  as  proeere*  aud  magnaUt.  Bat  the  Utcient  title 
dies  out  very  giadually.  It  long  survives  the  Conqnest, 
both  in  its  English  and  its  I^tin  form.'  Hie  names  of  the 
Assembly  itself  are  palpable  translations  of  earlier  phrases. 
The  Magnum  Concilium  is  simply  a  translation  of  the 
alternative  name  of  the  Mycel  Gem^t.  The  Parliament, 
the  cnlloqtiiiim  of  our  continental  kinsfolk,  is  simply  a 
trani^lation  of  the  deep  ipeeck  which  King  William  had 
with  his  Witan.  The  maJore»  natit  by  whom  St^hen  was 
raised  to  the  Crown  simply  translate  the  Ealdormen  and 
Yltleslan   of  earlier  times.     The  Th^nt  wad  Knigkit  who 
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the  thirteenth  oentury,  are  but  in  truth  those  Beomas  to  oh.  xxnr. 
whom  ^thelstan,  the  Lord  of  Earls^  showed  himself  the 
^ver  of  bracelets.  As  our  national  life  lived  on,  so  our 
national  speech  and  the  names  of  our  national  institutions 
lived  on  also.  All  that  the  presence  of  the  stranger  did  was 
to  clothe  some  of  them  with  new  shapes  which,  with  those 
whose  eyes  do  not  pierce  below  the  surface,  have  too  often 
hidden  the  real  unbroken  life  which  lurks  beneath. 

But  the  greatest  practical  change  which  the  Norman 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  nature  of  our  national  Assem- 
blies,  that  at  least  which   must  have   made  itself  most 
seen  and  felt   at   the   time,   was  one  which   could   not 
take  the  form  of  written  law.     It  was  one  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  presently  passed  away.     The  greatest  The 
of  all   changes   at  the  time  was  the   change  which  was  becomes 
involved   in   the   Conquest   itself,  what  we   may  roughly  JJ^nwtfT 
call  the  change  from  an  assembly  of  Englishmen  to  an  Aesembly. 
assembly  of  Normans.     Here  again  the  change  made  itself;  Gradual 
there  was  no  need  for  formal  legislation ;  the  circumstances  nature  of 
of  one  generation  wrought  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course,       c™^- 
and  the  circumstances  of  another  generation   did  away 
with  it.    At  no  moment  was  there  any  law  which  shut  out 
Englishmen  from  the  work  of  administration  or  legislation 
in  their  own  land.    But,  when  a  foreign  King  came  in  with 
a  host  of  foreign  followers^  when  the  highest  offices  and 
the  greatest  estates  of  England  were  bit  by  bit  parted  out 
among  those  foreign   followers,   the  Assembly  gradually 
changed  into  what  was  practically  a  Norman  Assembly,  an 
Assembly  in  which  Normans  were  many  and  Englishmen 
few.     Here  again,  not  only  was  the  change  gradual,  but  Preeenoe  of 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  its  first  beginnings.    Eng-  jxuder 
lishmen  had  been  used  to  see  Danes  under  Cnut,  to  see^^J^ 
Normans  and  Lotharingians  under  Eadward^  holding  high 
offices  in  England,  and   therefore    holding  a  high  place 
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OH  uiT.  among  the  assembled  Witan  of  Engluid.     Under  WilHaiB 
the  number  of  eucb  strangers  incpeased.     Bishop  WQliam 
and  Abbot  Baldwin,  Osbern  the  Sheriff  and  Robert  the 
Annour-bcarGr,  went  on  in  their  old  places.    And,  step  by 
step,  each  of  the  classes  which  they  represented  wna  reinforced 
(inJiul      by  strangers  in  far  greater  nnmbers.     At  the  beginning  cX 
tha^iKu  ^Villiam'a  reign  the  inner  circle  of  the  Assembly^,  those 
elenumt      n'hose  attendance  was  habitual,  the  Witan  as  distingnished 
AViUiun.     from  the  landsitting  men,  were  a  body  of  Sji^Iishmen, 
among  whom  a  few  places  here  and  there  were  filled  by 
strangers.     By  the  end  of  WiUiam's  reigii,  withoot  any 
formal  enactment,  without  any  sadden  change,  tbey  had 
become  a  body  of  strangers,  among  whom  a  few  Englishmen 
niangB       kept  their  places  here  and  there.    Step  by  step,  as  high  poets 
greaUneiT  '^^'^  vitcunt  by  death  or  deprivation,  as  great  estates  passed 
to  new  owners  by  confiscation  or  by  marriage,  Normans 
Guccocded  Englishmen  at  every  change.    Long  before  Wil- 
liam died,  Bishop  Wul&tan  and  Abbot  .£thelmge,  Wi^od 
of  Wullingfoid    and    Thurkill    of  Warwick,   most   have 
formtKl   a   small    minority   among   the   mass    of   foreign 
&D.1  in  the  prelates  and  nobles.     So  it  was  with  what  we  may  eall  the 
^It^fthB  outer  circle.     In  the  shout  of  "  Yea,  yea "  with  which  tiie 
A«embl,.  assembled  people  of  England  decreed  the  election  of  Harold 
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stood  in  the  presence  of  a  King  in  whose  train  there  was  no  ch.  zziv. 
English  Earl  and  but  one  English  Bishop ;  they  must  have 
been  yet  more  strange  as  the  native  who  had  kept  some  small 
fragment  of  his  lands  stood  side  by  side  with  the  foreigner 
who  enjoyed  the  mass  of  what  had  once  been  his.    None  of  This  the 
the  innovations  which  either  law  or  custom  gradually  made  ^^oal 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  could  at  the  time  have  c^*"^- 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  its  spirit  and  working  as  its 
practical  change  from  a  gathering  of  Englishmen  into  a 
gathering  of  strangers.    But  here  again  time  did  its  work. 
Without  any  formal  enactment,  without  any  change  of  estab-  Silent 
lished  custom,  the  Assembly  of  foreigners  changed  back  ba^again. 
again  into  an  Assembly  of  Englishmen.    As  the  distinction 
of  Norman  and  Englishman  was  forgotten,  places  of  honour 
and  authority  were  again  opened  to  men  of  Old-English 
birth,  and  the  descendants  of  Norman  conquerors  and  set- 
tlers gradually  became  as  truly  English  as  the  men  of 
Old-English  birth  themselves.   Long  before  the  tingie  when 
our  national  Assemblies  put  on  their  modem  form,  they 
had  again  become  national  in  the  truest  sense.     The  re- 
presentative of  William  of  Warren  might  boast,  even  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Firsts  thafrhe  held  his  lands  by  right 
of  his  sword  and  by  the  grant  of  William  the  Bastard. 
But  a  Parliament  of  Edward  the  First  was  as  truly  an  The  Par- 
English  Assembly  as  a  Oem6t  of  his  sainted  namesake.  Edward 
The   change   which    had   been   silently  made,   had   1^®®°  JtorouThl 
silently,  but  thoroughly,  undone.  Engliah. 

One  more  point  must  be  noticed  with  reg^ard  to  the 
constitution  of  our  national  Assemblies  in  the  Norman 
times.  The  three  elements  which  now  begin  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  Witan,  the  landsitting  men,  the  occasional 
appearance  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  Winchester,  give 
us  the  germs  of  the  three  great  elements  in  our  later 
Parliaments,  the  peers,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.     But  one  of  the  few  recorded  pieces 
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Kf Ifttion  of 


of  William's  legiBlation  gave  as,  as  we  have  already  eeen, 
another  eiomcot.  His  ordinance  for  the  separation  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  was  consistently  carried 
oat  in  the  case  of  the  highest  court  of  the  realm  by  the 
establishment  ol'  those  ecclegiastical  Synods  which  we  now 
find  so  often  held  alongside  of  the  meetings  with  the  Witan.' 
Here  again  we  see  the  germ  of  an  element  in  oar  later 
constitution,  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  Convocation, 
which  attends,  as  a  kind  of  shadow,  upon  the  temponl 
Parliament.  The  Three  Estates  of  England  begin  to  be 
distinguished ;  but  we  also  see  the  g«rm  of  that  peculiar 
position  of  the  English  Lords  Spiritual  which  makes 
them  in  n  manner  members  of  two  estates  at  once. 
When  King  William  held  his  Gemot  and  Lanfranc  directly 
atU'r  held  his  Synod,  the  prelates  who  took  part  in  both 
assemblies  were,  then  as  now,  members  at  once  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation.  Notwithstanding  William's  legislation,  the 
temporal  Assemblies  of  England  never  wholly  loet  their 
ccelesiastical  character.  They  have  always  contained  eccle- 
siastical members,  and  they  have  never  lost  their  right  of 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  subjects.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
our  ecclesiastical  Assemblies,  summoned  along  with  the 
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business  to  unravel.     They  belong  to  a  stage  of  consti-  oh  zxiy. 
tutional  history  far  later  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.     But,  if  anybody  asks  why  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  having  their  place  in  the  Synod,  also  kept  their 
place  in  the  Gemote  the  answer,  I  think^  is  plain.     To  say  Orinn 
that  the  Bishops  sit  in  Parliament  simply  because  they  preUtteB* 
hold  baronies  runs  counter  to  all  the  facts  of  our  history.  ^*5£^,jg^ 
They  sit  there  simply  as  one  of  those  classes  of  English-  of  Lords, 
men  who  have  never  lost  their  immemorial  right.     But  it  Effect  of 
would  be  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  fact  that  they  held  holdings. 
baronies  enabled  them  to  keep  that  immemorial  right  when 
others  lost  it.    When  the  sacrilegious  ingenuity  of  Randolf 
Flambard  subjected  the  prelates  of  England  to  all  manner 
of  hitherto  unheard-of  feudal  exactions,  his  act  also  settled 
their  place  in  the  national  Assembly.    It  secured  that  they 
should  keep  their  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  not, 
as  in  France  and  Sweden,  as  members  of  a  distinct  estate 
of  the  clergy,  but  in  their  old  character  of  Witan  of  the 
land,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  House  as  the  Earls 
and  Barons  of  England. 

As  no  formal  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  No  fatmal 
the  national  Assembly,  so  no  formal  change  took  place  the  po^er 
in  its  powers.    In  the  meetiners  of  the  Witan  all  the  affairs  °/**^*,, 

'^  °  Assembly. 

of  the  realm  were  discussed  as  of  old.    William,  no  less  than  Congtitu- 
^Ifred,  puts  forth  his  laws  by  their  advice  and  consent,  and  **°"*^  ^^' 
when  his  son  Henry,  in  his  charter,  renews  the  laws  of  William 
Eadward  as  amended  by  his  father,  he  speaks  of  his  fisither's 
amendments  as  made  by  the  same  authority.^     The  As- 
sembly of  the  nation  still  kept  its  ancient  right  of  giving 
the  nation  a  chief ;  Henry  acknowledges  that  he  owed  his 
Crown  to  the   election   of  the  barons;*   while    Stephen  of  Stephen. 

*  See  above,  p.  1 68. 

^  Cap.  I  (Select  Charters,  96) ;  "  Sciatis  me  Dei  miserioordia  et  communi 
oonsilio  baronum  UAiuB  re^  Angliee    ejusdem  regni   regem  coronatum 


esse." 


VOL.  V.  EC 
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ra.  1X17.  chaTBcteriEtically  uses  «  pbnae,  at  once  more  eodenutial 

and  more  popular,  and  rests  hia  claim  on  the  choice  of  the 

ThrAc     clergy  and   people.*     The  settlement  of  the   rojal   sno- 

l^H^iti     cession,  the  bestowal   of  bishopricks  and   earldoms,  the 

"™*       foreign  policy  of  the  realm,  matters  of  war  and  peace 

and  alliance,  were  all  discossed  in  the  Great  Cooneils  of 

Henrr,  just  ae  in  the  days  when  alliance  with  Denmark 

was  proposed  on  the  motion  of  Godwine  and  xejected  on 

the  motion  of  Leofric*     It  is  still,  as  of  old,  by  the 

advice  of  his  Great  Conncil   that  the  King  laya  taut 

on  his  people ;   Heniy  even  forestalls  the  conatitntioiul 

language  of  later  times,  when  he  speaks,  in  words  half 

feudal,  half  parliamentaty,  of  the  aid  which  his  barons  had 

iMkction    granted  to  him.'  And,  thoogh  separate  eccleaiastical  courts 

■Mini        ^"'1  councils  had  arisen,  the  Witan  of  the  land  had  not 

(mvttera.     piyon   up   their  ancient  right   of  ordering   the  religioas 

affaird  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  civil  and  military  affiun. 

AVhether  it  is  Anselm  who  is  to  he  restored  by  virtne  of 

a  compromise  between  himself  and  the  King,*  whether  it 

is  the  decrees  of  an  ecelesiaetical  Synod  which  need  the 

The  Kiag'a  confirmation  of  the   civil  power,    in  all  these   cues  the 

re^eJ?'  King,  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Cbnrcih,  acta  hy  the 

advice  of  the  ^ame   great  national  Assembly  by   whose 
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the  Assembly  can  be  inferred  froip  the  language  either  of  ch.  xziv. 
public  documents  or  of  contemporary  writers.  As  the 
Assembly  of  the  days  of  Henry  was  by  unbroken  personal 
continuity  the  same  body  as  the  Assembly  of  the  days 
of  Eadward,  so  the  old  duties,  the  old  powers,  of  the 
Assembly  go  on  uninterruptedly,  without  any  sign  of 
change,  either  in  the  shape  of  legislative  ordinance  or  of 
established  custom. 

But  with  the  powers  of  the  Assembly^  just  as  with  its  Pnctioal 
constitution,  while  there  was  no  formal  change^  the  practical  ^^^|^S|^ 
change  was  great.     The  power  of  the  Norman  Kings  was  ?^flS* 
a  despotism^  but  no  mistake  can  be  greater   than  that 
which  looks  upon  it  as  an  avowed  and  naked  despotism. 
It  was  the  despotism  of  Augustus,  not  the  despotism  of 
Diocletian.     English   history  is  utterly  misunderstood^  if 
the  great  Assemblies  in  which  the  King  wore  his  crown 
are  looked  on  as  assemblies  of  mere  pageantry,  as  assemblies 
which  came  together  to  see  King  William  or  King  Henry 
wear  his  crown,  much  as  the  nobles  of  France,  in  the  days  of 
their  lowest  degradation,  crowded  to  see  Lewis  the  Great 
or  Lewis  the  Well-beloved  put  on  and  take  off  his  clothes 
night  and  morning.*     The  Assembly  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land was  a  real  Assembly.     While  the  English  saw  in  it  Engliah 
the  continuation  of  the  ancient  Councils  of  their  Kings,  the  Konnan 
Normans  might  see  in  it  the  feudal  court  of  their  feudal  *?^' 
lord.*     But  in  either  view,  it  was  a  real  deliberative  body,  AaBombly. 
in  which  the  King  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
and  issued  his  decrees  only  with  their  consent.     Yet  we 

anno)  "in  prsesentia  glorioei  regia  Heinrici,  assenau  baronum  suonim." 
When  William,  Archbishop  and  Legate,  held  his  synod  in  1 1 27  (Cont.  Flor. 
in  anno),  '*  Rex  Heinricus,  auditis  gestis  assensum  pnebuit,  auctoritate  regia 
et  potentate  concessit  et  confirmayit  statnta  concilii."  The  same  Primate*s 
synod  of  1 1 29  came  together  only,  as  the  Chronicler  witnesses,  "  be  J'es  kynges 
rsed  and  be  hi«  leue/'  And  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  237)  that  by  the 
King's  leave  also  some  of  its  canons  were  disobeyed. 

'  See  Appendix  MM. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Conjit.  Hist.  i.  357,  370. 

£  e  2 
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OB.  mr  may  feel  sire  that  no  motioa  disagreeable  to  tbe  Kin^  was 
PwuDiOuu  g^g^.  .;arried,  that  few  modons  agreeable  to  the  King  were 
ik  it'r*j     tttrowQ  oat.     Tbe  old  principle  is  still  at  work  ;  a  etioDg  . 

EiDg  QUI  gi]i>i«  tbe  Dationul  Assembly  at  his  pleasure ; 
TWe  Crnwn  9  ireak  Kio^  ^  helpless  lo  the  face  of  it.'  In  all  eariy 
times  the  <:-i:>astanl  holding  of  uatdonal  Assemblies,  the 
coastaDt  recognition  of  theii  anthority,  is  a  sign,  not  of  the 
weakness  i^f  the  Crown,  bot  of  its  strength.  As  long  as 
the  great  men  of  the  realm  habitually  meet  together  under 
the  eve  of  the  King,  tbey  will  remain  the  great  men  of 
an  anittd  kingdom :  they  will  not  grow,  each  man  by 
himself,  into  soTer^igns  of  separate  principalities.  It  is 
andei  a  $tr<jng  King  that  the  Assemblies  are  rvgnlarly 
held  and  are  kept  in  vigorous  action.  It  is  under  a  weak 
King  that  tht'Y  gr^idually  tall  into  disnse.  And  the  tirst 
three  King:?  after  the  Conqaest  were  emphatically  strong 
Kings.  They  haii  the  strength  of  their  own  personal 
ehamct^rs  :  they  had  the  strength  which  they  inherited 
from  their  English  predecessors ;  they  had  the  fiirtber 
gtnength  whith  they  drew  from  their  special  relations  both 
towanis  the  conquerors  and  the  conqnered,*  It  was  only 
in  the  fourth  reign,  under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen,  whim 
every  man  was  his  own  King  and  his  own  law,  that  we 
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prominence,  and  out  of  which  gradually  grew  some  of  the  oh.  xziv. 
most  important  and  lasting   institutions  of  the  country. 
In  all  early  constitutions  that  distinction  between  judicial  LegiaU- 
and  legislative  powers  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  very  judicial 
faintly  drawn.      We   have   seen    that   the  Witan  acted  g^"^* 
habitually  as  a  court  of  justice  on  great  occasions.     Their  guished  in 

earlytimet. 

I)ower8  in  this  way  have  lasted  down  to  our  own  day.     The  j^^jj^jj^i 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  that  House  of  Parliament  which  powers  of 

.  ,  ,       the  Witan 

by  lineal  succession  represents  them  is  only  now  passing  continued 
away  from  it ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  impeachment  by  j^m^t. 
one  House  before  the  other,  though  not  likely  to  be  again  Right  of 
put  in  force  in  our  days,  has  been  acted  upon  within  the  J^^; 
present  century^  and  has  never  been  formally  abolished. 
In  the  days  of  Eadward  we  saw  the  national  Assembly 
constantly  pronouncing  and  reversing   sentences  of  out- 
lawry, and  depriving  men  of  the  earldoms  or  the  bishop- 
ricks  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  them.^     All  through  Criminal 
the  Norman  reigns  this  power  goes  on.     It  was  by  the  if  the 
sentence  of  the  Witan   that  Waltheof  was  sent  to  the-^^f^^^y 

nnder 

block  and  Roger  of  Hereford  to  his  life-long  imprison-  William 
ment.*  It  was  before  the  same  highest  court  of  the  realm 
that  William  of  Saint  Carilef  and  William  of  Eu  were 
arraigned  in  the  days  of  Bufus;^  it  was  before  them  that 
Henry  accused  Robert  of  Belesme  and  GeoSrey  of  Clinton.* 
And^  though  we  may  believe  that^  in  trials  of  this  kind, 
the  King's  will  commonly  prevailed^  yet  the  form  at  least 
of  discussion  and  free  speech  went  on.  If  the  Conqueror  Case  of 
was  driven  himself  to  pronounce  sentence  on  his  offending 
brother  and  to  seize  him  with  his  own  hands,  it  was  because 
the  Assembly  stood  mute  when  it  was  called  on  to  pro- 

»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  335,  336,  385.  396,  465.  498. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  589,  593. 

*  For  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  see  the  story  in  the  MonasUcon,  i.  144 ;  on 
William  of  Eu,  see  above,  p.  147. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt,  a  20;  Ord.  Vit.  703  D,  841  A. 
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cH.  zciT.  noance  eentence  on  so  exalted  &  criminal.*     Id  one  cue  we 
have  the  name  of  the  comtaellor  by  whom  a  barbannu 
eww  oT       pnnislimeBt  was  suggested  ;^  in  another  we  find  the  Witan 
ofEu?"'     of  tbe  realm  pleading,  and  not  unsnccessfnlly,  with  Uofna 
Stephen      himself.^    Id  the  first  days  of  Stephen,  before  anarchy  had 
Bbluij*'     grown  to  ite  full  height,  it  was  at  least  with  the  oatward 
show  of  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  that,  in  weak  imita- 
tion of  the  Conqueror,  he  seized  on  tlie  BiBbops  of  Salisbury 
Its  civil      and  Lincoln.*     The  Assembly  too  acted  no  less  aa  a  civil 
i^gtjQj  j„.  court  between  disputants  in  high  place.     Both  ander  the 
™*'*™'-   Conqueror  and  under  Henry  we  find  the  great  oationil 
Council  deciding  disputes  between  rival  prelates  as  to  the 
temporalities  of  their  respective  sees  and  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses.*   In  all  these  matters  the  powers 
of  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm  went  on,  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  coming  of  the  foreign  dynaafy.     If  they 
ore  not  actually  strengthened,  they  are  at  least  broogfat 
into  yet  greater  prominence  than  before. 
Eflbct  of         But  all  this  while  we  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the 
xice  of       time  woB  to  confine  the  national  Assembly  more  and  more 
to  those  who  were  actually  summoned  by  the  King,  either 
personally  or  in  a  body.     When  this  tendency  was  at  worlc, 
it  WBB  natural  to  carry  it  still  further.     By  a  further  de- 
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have  had,  in  practice  if  not  in  any  definite  legal  shape,  a  oh.  zziv. 
smaller  council  for  their  more  immediate  advice,  and  for  the 
shaping  of  proposals  to  he  laid  hefore  the  genera)  Assembly. 
Under  the  Norman  reigns  this  important  practical  element 
of  government  took  a  more  distinct  shape.   We  how  begin  The  King's 
to  hear  of  the  King's  Court,  the  Curia  Itegi8y  as  something 
different  from  the  general  Assembly.    But  it  differed  only 
as  the  part  differs  from  the  whole ;  it  was  in  effect  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  made  up  of  the  King's  immediate 
officers  and  advisers.     Before  this  body  it  was  specially 
convenient  to  bring  much  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
general  Assembly,  those  matters^  above  all,  in  which  the 
King  and  the  King's  revenue  were  immediately  interested. 
Thus  g^dually  arose  a  tribunal  whose  growth  was  further  Strength- 
strengthened  by  the  working  of  other  ideas,  both  English  powen. 
and  Norman.     Both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Norman 
system,  the  King,  beside  being  the  political  head  of  the 
nation,  was  the  personal  lord  of  many  men  in  the  nation. 
As  such^  both  the  English  King  and  the  Norman  Duke  had 
his  court  for  the  decision  of  questions  among  his  own 
immediate  men.     We  may  well  believe  that  the  functions  The  Then- 
of  the  ancient  but  somewhat  shadowy  Theningmannagemdt  ^  g^mdi  i^nd 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Curia  Regis  of  the  Norman  ^^^"'^ 
Kings,  if  in  fact  the  Curia  Regis  was  not  the  TAening- 
mannagemSt  under  a  foreign  name.     One  thing  at  least  is 
certain^  that  neither  the  general  Council  nor  the  smaller 
committee  of  it  were  institutions  brought  over  ready  made 
from  Normandy.    Even  the  novelties  of  the  Norman  reigns 
were  things  which  grew  up  on  English  soil.     They  grew 
up  indeed  under  Norman  influences ;    but  they  were  not 
brought  over  as  something  new  from  the  foreign   land. 
The  boundless  wealth  of  the  unbroken  series  of  English  Wealth  of 
records  before  and  after  the  Conquest  stands  out  in  con-  a,Jd^iack  of 
trast  with  the  utter  absence   of  records  or  laws  in  the  Nonnan 

records. 
'  See  Stubbe,  CoDBt.  Hist.  i.  i86,  439. 
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.  Norman  dacby.  There  is  neither  likelihood  nor  positive 
evidence  to  lead  ob  to  believe  that  institntions  which  tre  eo 
clearly  the  old  inetitations  of  the  land  modified  by  altered 
circumetanccs  were  brouji^ht  over  in  any  definite  ahape  from 
a  land  wtticb  doubtless  bad  institationB,  bat  whose  institn- 
tionci  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  analogy  <^  other 


Hlnngth- 

the  Kin<;'i 

the  KtoK'i 

Compari' 

(Icmuuij 

Frank  tHh 
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•m  the 


The  King's  Court,  when  once  established,  nmtarally  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  means  of  strengthening  tlie  power  of 
the  King.  The  change  was  not  unlike  that  which  took 
place  in  the  ancient  Frankish  realm,  as  the  institntioiu 
which  drew  their  being  from  the  strong  power  of  the 
Christian  Kings  grew  np  alongside  of  the  immenumal  nusa 
of  heathen  German  usage.'  The  CWia  Segit  waa  in  its 
origin  a  committee  of  the  Witenagemfit.  Practically  it 
was  the  King's  Court,  acting  in  the  King's  name  and  for 
the  King's  interest,  in  a  way  in  which  the  Witenagem6t 
never  linil  acte<l.  Above  all,  it  brought  the  King's  power, 
in  Inn  <'liaracter  of  what  lawyers  call  the  foontain  of  justice, 
home  to  every  man  in  the  land,  in  a  way  id  which  it  bad 
never  been  brought  home  before.  It  is  to  this  inatitiition, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  that  we  may  ascribe  that 
centmlization  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  is  so 
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reconciling  the  two.     All  the  later  institutions,  judicial  oh.  zxit. 
and  administrative,  by  which  the  Crown  first  controlled  the  ?*■  ^®*" 

'    ^  ings  on  oai 

people,  and  by  which  the  people  have  afterwards  controlled  later  con- 
the  Crown,  are  branches  of  the  Curia  Begu.  Every  court  ^^  coarts 
where  law  or  equity  is  administered  in  the  Eling's  name  of  law  and 

.  equity 

is  a  fragment  of  the  King's  Court  of  Norman  times.     So  spring 
again,  another  side   of  this  inner  council  of  the   Kino^  _    _ . 

.         .  ^  ,  .    ^  ,  .    .    .  .  °  The  Privy 

survives  in  the  Privy  Councils    And  it  is  instructive  to  see  Ck>unoil. 
how,  in  the  history  of  institutions,  the  same  causes  ever 
["    .produce  the  same  effects.     The  Curia  Regis  was  a  fraction 
""^  of  tde  Witenagem6t,  certain  members  of  the  Witenagem6t 
specially  summoned  for  certain  purposes.     One  side  or  one 
fraction  of  the  Curia  Regis  became  the  Privy  Council,  the 
body  of  the  King's  special  advisers  in  the  government  of 
his  realm.     Modem  experience  has  shown  that  the  whole 
Privy  Council  was  too  large  a  body  for  this  purpose.     It  The 
has  therefore  handed  over  its  political  functions  to  a  small 
number  of  its  own  members,  that  Cabinet  Council,  so  all- 
important  in  practical  politics,  but  which  has  no  being 
in  the  eye  of  the  written  law.     The  Cabinet   has  been 
formed  out  of  the  Privy  Council  by  exactly  the  same 
process  by  which  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  later  Parliament 
were  formed  out  of  the  Witenagem6t.     Certain  members  Working 
of  the  body  are  specially  summoned ;    those  who  are  not  pnctioe  o! 
specially  summoned  stay  away.     No  Act  of  Parliament  ■'"''^°°** 
defines  the  Cabinet,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  political  functions  of  a  Privy  Councillor  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  have  vanished  as  utterly  as  the 
primitive  right  of  the   ordinary  freeman  to  appear   un- 
summoned  in  the  general  Assembly  of  the  nation.     But,  Popular 
by  another  silent  revolution,  this  inner  body  of  all,  this  Je^gyJtem 
wheel  within  so  many  wheels,  which  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  the  very  innermost  sanctuary  of  royal  power, 
has  become  the  means  by  which  the  royal  power  is  exercised 
in  obedience  to  the  popular  will.    The  question  who,  among 
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CH.  xsir.  the  King's  nominal  councillors,  shaU  be  charged  with  tiw 

practical  (.'Xercise  of  the  royal  power,  no  longer  depends  on 

the  will  of  the  sovereign.     The  question  who  ehal)  tale 

their   places  in   the   innermost   Council   of  all,   ia  now, 

practically  though  informallj,  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 

iS69,         representatives  of  the  people ;  on  two  memorable  occaeiona 

'  '■*■         in  very  recent  times  it  has  been  decided  by  the  direct  Tote 

The  old      of  the  people  itself.*     The  cycle  has  come   Tovnd;    the 

brought      ordinary  freeman  can  no  longer  come  in  person  to  daih 

wBwAm  ^'^  arms  and  raise  his  shont  of  Yea,  yea,  or  Nay,  nay; 

but  he  can,  in  a  manner  no  lesa  effectual,  help  detennine, 

not  only  who  shall  make  the  Uws  by  which  the  Ciown 

itself  is  bouud,  but  by  whom  the  powers  which  the  law 

still  gives  to  the  Crown  shall  be  virtoally  exeiciaed. 


incrcuHwl  Tlic  increased  administrative  strength  which  the  Crown 
Dfthogrciii  heeiiine  poi>tH.-&i>od  of  under  the  Xorman  ElingB,  and,  above 
"  """  "f  all,  the  fiscal  spirit  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Crown  were 
tiouiwlioid.  uxurciNL-d,  helped  to  clothe  the  King's  great  offioera,  both 
oflicers  of  the  state  and  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
with  an  imjjortance  which  they  never  before  poeaeased. 
Thoir  ^Ve  have  noticed  long  ago  that,  in  earlier  times,  the  great 
enrlier        offlccrs  of  tlie  King's  household  were,  in  acoorduice  witli 
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the  increased  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  increased  unity  oh.  xxiy. 
of  the  kingdom,  all  this  has  turned   about.     Earls  and  Lessening 
Bishops,   representatives  of  local   independence,   sink   in  gtriotlv 
their  directly  official  character.    Their  importance  is  now  ^®^  ""*• 

•^  *  porUnce  of 

wholly  a  corporate  importance,  as  members  of  the  Great  Earls  and 
Council  or  the  Parliament.  Earls  like  Godwine,  Leofric,  and 
Siward  are  no  longer  heard  of.  It  is  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  no  one  man  in  the  realm  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  King.^  While  Earls  and  Bishops  sink  in  im- 
portance, the  ministers  of  the  King,  his  personal  advisers, 
the  personal  agents  of  his  will,  rise  in  importance. 

The  growth  of  the  great  officers  of  state  is  wrapped  in  ^  Innovation 
good  deal  of  obscurity.     This  is  owing^  exactly  as  in  the  ^^ 
case  of  the  Great  Council  itself,  to  the  lack  of  any  distinct  J?^^  ^ 
or  direct  statements,  and  to  the  vague  way  in  which  titles  offices 
are  used.     But,  besides  mere  confusion  of  language^  there  regard  to 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  matter  also,  the  Norman  2^*^"^ 
period  was  a  period  of  transition,  and  it  was  perhaps  in 
this  matter  more  than  in  any  other  that  it  was  a  period 
of  distinct  innovation.    We  hear  of  high  officers  with  titles 
hitherto  unknown;  we  see  officers  whom  we  have  before 
heard  of  rise  into  an  importance  which  never  before  be- 
longed to  them.     And  it  is  not  wonderful  if  we  see  more 
direct  traces  of  Norman  influence  in  the  composition  of  the 
King's  court  and  household  than  in  any  other  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom.     Eadward,  as  we  have  seen,  was, 
even  under  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  Harold,  allowed  to 
surround  himself  with  Norman  officers  of  his  household, 
some  of  them  bearing  Norman  titles.'     To  indulge  him  in 
matters  of  this  kind  was  deemed  harmless,  as  long  as  the 
real  rule  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great 
West-Saxon  Earls.    Under  the  Norman  Kings,  it  was  only 

*  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  306.     ''  Ezperti  qaamlibet  nobilem,  quamlibet  con* 
dertam  mannm.  nihil  adversiu  regem  Angliae  poHse  proficere/* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
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itttaohed  t 
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natnral  that  the  conetitution  of  the  King's  ov.it  faoosebold 
sliould  be  the  point  in  which  the  most  direct  imporUtion 
of  Norman  usage  can  V>e  seen.  The  great  officers  of  the 
household  were  much  the  same  under  the  Old-English 
King^  as  they  were  under  the  Frankish  Kings  and 
Emperors.'  In  England  we  had  the  High-BecTe  of  the 
King's  household,  his  Dish-Thegn,  his  Cup-Bearer,  and 
his  Staller  or  Stallers,  With  bearetB  of  the  last  office  we 
have  been  familiar  thronghout  our  history,  and  the  others 
may  be  traced,  though  with  less  frequency,  through  our 
ancient  laws  and  annals.  Officers  answering  to  tht^, 
with  some  slight  modification  in  their  offices,  passed  from 
the  courts  of  the  Frankish  Emperors  and  Rings  to  those 
of  the  Norman  Uiikeg.  Under  the  Empire,  four  great 
offices  of  the  royal  household  became  attached  to  the  four 
lay  electorates,  and  the  rule  that  the  Electors  of  the  King 
should  be  officers  of  his  household  was  deemed  so  inflexible 
that,  when  new  electorates  were  founded,  new  offices  of  the 
household  were  devised  for  them.'^  Here  we  see  the  greatest 
devi'lopement  of  a  tendency  which,  under  the  Norman  rule, 
began  to  work  in  England  also.  When  offices  of  the 
royal  household  became  hereditary,  when  they  became 
hereditary  in  the    houses  of  the  greatest  princes   of  the 
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household.     In  the  like  Bort,  in  the  lowlier  court  of  the  oh.  xxiv. 
Dukes  of  the  Normans,  the  great  offices  of  the  household  ???SL-. 
had  begun  to  be  hereditary  before  the  Conquest  of  Eng-  in  Nor- 
land, and  the  same  principle  took  root  in  England  also  under  sooner 
her  Norman  Kings.     Up  to  that  time  ihefe  is  nothing  £0^]^,^ 
to  show  that  any  office  of  the  royal  household,  any  more 
than  any  earldom,  or  than  the  Crown  itself,  passed  as 
a  matter  of  right   from  father  to  son.      Such  an  here- 
ditary transmission  of  office  would  have  been  quite  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  political  notions  of  our  forefathers. 
But^  as  feudal  ideas  grew  and  strengthened  under  the 
Norman  reigns,  the  hereditary  principle,  so  favoured  by  all 
feudal  doctrines,  was  not  unnaturally^  after  the  precedent 
of  Normandy^  applied  to  these  offices  also.     Stewardship, 
constableship^  butlership,  chamberlainship,  all  become  fixed 
in  particular  families.    But,  as  the  offices  become  hereditary, 
the  policy  of  the  Kings  took  care  that  the  offices  them- 
selves   should  lose  much  or  all  of  their  ancient  powers. 
There  was  no  fear  of  an  English  Steward  or  Constable  Danger  of 
growing  into  the  position  of  a  Oerman  Elector ;  still,  it  powers  in 
might  have  been   dangerous  to  allow  hereditary  officers  ^^^^^J*^ 
to  keep  the  same  powers  which  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  officers  whom  the  King  could  appoint  or  remove  at 
pleasure.     As  therefore  the  older  offices  became  hereditary, 
new  offices  sprang  up  by  their  side,  which  gradually  drew 
to  themselves  most  of  the  powers  of  the  older  ones.     In  History 
one  case,  one  of  these  secondary  offices  itself  became  here-  chamber- 
ditary,  and  remains  hereditary  still.     Normandy  had  an  ^»^^^P- 
hereditary  Chamberlain  before  the  Conquest  of  England.^ 
England,  besides  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  ordinary 
times,  has  still  an  hereditary  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  who 
appears  only  on  a  few  specially  solemn  occasions.    But  Eng-  The 
land  has  also  an  hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Marshal  ^^^^  the 
— whose  old  Teutonic  name  came  over  to  us  disguised  in  M*"™^- 

^  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  344. 
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em.  izi*.  a  Fkcndi  dwpe — «m  (hm  of  tbe  offiom  f>f  tlia  — oa3«y    i 
01^  wlxt  uoae  ilongnde  of  tiie  more  uioient  CoMtiMe. 

Amid  this  constuit  diifling  of  the  powen  of  dUbfst 
officers,  utd  Uiew  ooBBlant  confbnoiu  in  tlw  titlei  nad  to 
deacribe  tbem,  three  officers  of  greet  impprfaw  gndnellf 
emer^  dnriiiff  tlie  timfl  with  whioh  we  aae  bow  dfKwf 
The  pemn  who  held  the  diief  power  after  Uw  King  Idm- 
a^,  who  is  nmetimee  tpokeii  of  in  a  poiilied  wqr  ■* 
neond  to  the  Kiag,'  was  in  tho«  dafi  th«  Joatidar.  Tat 
Um  growth  of  the  office  can  he  baoed  aalj  -mtik  gmt 
difficnhjr.  As  nsnal,  its  holder  has  no  one  dialuiet  titie; 
he  is  spoken  of  in  Tarioos  ways,  whidi  avo  dasniiptiiM 
mot  lather  than  tatlee.  Soch  lax  ways  (^  qieakiiif,  wiaAntj 
perfaspe  pazzle  historians  of  some  distant  ag«,  are  cxHnoMM 
among  oarselves.  IVe  &r  more  oommoo^  apnaV  of  tlie 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Premier  tlian  of  the  fbafe  Loid  of 
the  TreaBuiy ;  and  even  this  last  mon  fimnat  tide  ii 
but  an  abridged  description  of  the  pcnon  who  ranks 
first  among  the  Commisaioneis  fbr  ezeontiiig-  {ho  eSee 
of  hotd  High  Treasnrer.  It  is  therefiire  in  no  way  won- 
derful if  the  officers  wh<«n,  by  a  fiunt  ■ 
call  the  Prime  Ministers  of  tbe  Nonnan  X 
of  by  more  names  than  one.     On  these  ( 
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marked  oat  hy  the  name  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  oh.  zxnr. 
Under  William  Rufns^  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  we 
have   seen  William  of  Saint  Carilef  supplanting  Odo  as 
the  King's  chief  minister;^  and  both  of  these  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  vague  way  as  those  who  are  called  Justiciars 
under  the  Conqueror.     It  is  with  Bandolf  Flambard  that  The  office 
the  definite  office  seems    first    to   stand   distinctly   out.  definite 
And  it  has  been  suggested^  with  every  show  of  likeli- ^*l  ^''*°^" 
hood,  that  Rufus  saw  the  danger  of  entrusting  great 
powers  to  men  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of  Bayeux  or 
Durham,  and  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  seek  his  ministers 
among  men  of  his  own  making,  who  should  owe  their 
greatness  to  himself  personally.     Flambard  rose  in  the  end 
to  the  same  place  as  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  and  the 
beginnings  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef  were  not  so  very 
unlike  those  of  Flambard.     Both  had  risen  from  the  Con- 
queror's chapel  to  his  council-board.     But   Rufus  found 
William  of  Saint  Carilef  in  possession  of  greatness^  while 
the  greatness  of  Flambard  was  his  own  gift.     Flambard 
himself  is  spoken   of  in  various  vague  ways^  but  there 
is  witness  enough  to  show  that  the  chief  judicial  power 
was  in  his  hands.     Under  Henry  the  same  place  is  held  Roger  of 
by  his  chaplain,  the  famous  Roger,  whom  we  have  seen  ' 

rise  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Flambard  rose  to  the  see  of 
Durham.  Under  him  the  office  and  title  of  Chief  Justiciar 
become  more  distinct.  He  is  called  "  second  afber  the  King/' 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was 
chiefly  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  system  of  administration 
which  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Henry's  reign  was 
chiefly  his  work.  Henry,  like  Rufus,  found  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  vest  these  great  powers  only  in  a  man  of  his  own 
making,  a  clerk  who  might  grow  into  a  Bishop.  Under  Barons 
the  second  Henry  we  find  the  office  held  no  longer  by  a  under 
clerk,  but   by  a  baron.     According  to   one  account,  the  ^^l^'V^^ 

'  See  above,  p.  76. 
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OB.  zuT.  office  WBB  me  wbidi  Had  leached  ita  higfaeat  diffdbf  m  ik 

own  peraoo.    In  tlie  last  days  of  Staphaij  ao  wa  an  iM, 

Henry,  Dnke  of  the  Nonnans  and  adopted  heir  of  "Baglmti, 

had  not  scorned  to  act  as  Josticiar  of  the  IdngJcsn  mUA 

was  soon  to  be  his  own.'    At  all  eroite  the  lay  Juatieiawet 

Henry's  reign  stand  ont  as  a  distinct  class  bant,  the  doded 

Justiciars  both  of  eariier  times  and  o!  the  tagn  t^hk  ■•, 

Budolf  of  Foremost  in  this  time  is  the  &nioas  Sandolf  of  QtaaiiHb 

^^  ^^     He  was  the  writer  of  our  first  law-book  whieh  baaia  tte 

bMtUa.     name  of  a  personal  author,  a  book  iritich  nwib  th«  hepa- 

ning  of  one  era  in  oar  law,  as  the  so-called  Immm  of  Hauy 

the  First  mark  the  end  of  an  eariier  mm.     Tha  Tualiiiii. 

chief  administrator  of  the  law,  chief  repraamtaiin  of  At 

King  in  absence,  drawing  to  himself  all  the  impoctaiii  fnn^ 

tione  of  the  older  Steward,  was,  while  hie  office  laated,  the 

most  powerfol  subject  in  the  realm.  'Bat,  erm  mdar  Hflny 

the  First,  the  chief  Jneticiar  was  not  the  only  JnstiflBsr. 

Othw         The  title  is  borne  by  a  variety  of  smalla*  oOloefs ;  *  aad 

beddea  the  every  officer  who,  firom  that  day  till  now,  haa  any  ahara  ia 

"  administering  the  law  by  the  Ein^s  msiimiiMiim,  fien  a 

Chief  Joetice  of  Enghrad  to  a  Jnstice  of  the  F^ee  in  the 

smallest  borough,  may  look  on  himself  as  imimg  about  hm 

some  shred  of  the  mantle  of  Boger  of  Sahaboiy  and  Baa* 

dolf  of  Glapvilte.    But  the  office  ItBclf  hits  wholly  vaoi^lied ; 
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some  title  or  other,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity  oh.  iziv. 
everywhere.    The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  later  times,  Growth  of 
the  highest  Judge  in  equity,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  proverbial  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience^  arose 
from  more  lowly  beginnings  than  any  other  of  the  great 
officers  of  state.     In  his  first  beginnings,  if  the  King's 
conscience  was  in  his  keeping,  it  was  in  his  character  as 
King's  chaplain^  head  of  the  King's  chaplains,  head  of  a 
trained  body  of  men  by  whom  all  letters,  writs,  and  accounts^ 
in  all  branches  of  the  King's  immediate  administration^ 
were  written  and  kept.     The  lowly  beginnings  of  the  office 
are  marked  by  the  name  being  freely  applied  to  other  officers 
who  were  not  in  the  royal  service.    The  King  had  his 
Chancellor^  as  he  had  his  Steward,  or  any  other  officer  of  his 
court  or  household.     But  the  Bishop  had  his  Chancellor  other 
also,  and  the  name  has  attached  itself  to  two  wholly  dis-  lors.'*^^ 
tinct  ecclesiastical  officers,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
the  Judge  of  the  Bishop's  court,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  church,  whose  place  was   to  stand  at  the  head   of 
education   in   the   cathedral    church  and  in  the  diocese.^ 
Out  of  this  last  office  grew  another  kind  of  Chancellor^  the 
Chancellors  of  the   Universities,  whose  office  also  from 
lowly  beginnings  has  risen  in  dignity,  if  not   in  power, 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  royal  Chancellor  himself.     But 
the  greatness  of  the  Chancellor  belongs  to  a  later  time 
than   that  with   which  we  are   now  dealing.     The   days  The  Chan* 
when  the   chancellorship   could  add  fresh   dignity  to  aderkon 
Bishop,  or  even  to  a  Primate  of  all  England,  were  yet  to  ^  promc- 
come.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Norman  reigns  is  a  church- 
man, who  looks  forward  to  a  bishoprick  as  the  reward  of 
his  services ;  but  it  is  thought  unworthy  of  a  Bishop  to 
accept,  or  even  to  keep^  a  post  so  much  beneath  his  rank. 
It  marks  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Justiciar 
and   that   of  the   Chancellor^    that   Roger  of  Salisbury, 

^  He  holds  the  Bame  office  which  Adelard  held  at  Waltham ;  see  voL  ii.  p.  443. 
VOL  V.  F  f 
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ot  yet  Bishop  or  Justiciar,  held  the  offloe  of  Cliancdbi, 
ut  that,  wlien  he  was  promoted  to  the  hi<;lier  poet&  (itt 
iwer  office  was  fonnd  in  the  hands  of  bis  son.^ 

Another  ofGcer  who,  in  after  times,  rose  into  high  ruik 
sd  dignity  is  now  also  seen  growing  into  imporlaiKt. 
hough  into  far  less  importance  thjui  in  after  tiroes,  fit 
king's  '■  Hoarder  "  was  as  old  as  the  Kin^a  ■■  hoard."' 
Jnder  the  Norman  reigns  he  appears  under  tlie  Xisbn 
itie  of  Treasnrer ;  and,  in  accordaneo  with  the  tiscal  gi>iril 
f  the  Norman  administration,  he  grows  into  incr«iis«l  tm- 
ortance.  But  the  Tr^sarer,  like  the  ChanMlor,  of  th*» 
imes  is  a  smai]  person  compared  with  t!i<.'  Lord  Hig^l) 
''reasurer  of  after  ditys.  In  comparing  all  these  grtnt 
£BeeB,  we  see  that  their  hietory  follows  one  general  law, 
Tie  court  officers,  if  they  rise  in  dignity,  sink  in  power. 
'heir  offices  die  oat  altogether,  or  are  ehanfjed  into  here- 
itary  honours,  with  merely  nominal  or  0(?ca3iona1  fiinc- 
ions.  Their  real  powers  pass  away  t"  the  secoodar}-  elaa 
f  officers,  those  whose  duties  were  more  practieal  and  more 
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The  mention  of  the  Treasurer  leads  at  once  to  an  insti-  oh.  xxit. 
totion  which  grew  into  special  importance  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  reigns  when  the  exacting  of  money  seemed  to  have 
become  the  chief  business  of  government  and  the  chief 
duty  of  its   officers.     The  Old-English  Kings  had  their  The  HoMrd 
hoards  and  the  hoard  under  its  Hoarder  must  always  have  chequer, 
been  a  special  department  of  administration.     But  it   is 
now  that,  under  a  new  name,  it  springs  into  new  promi- 
nence.    The  malignant  genius  of  Flambard  had  devised  all  Promi- 
manner  of  new  pecuniary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  therevenue 
and  the  royal  revenue,  its  manaAnent  and  its  increase,  ^  *^®  ?^**^ 
became  the  chief  matter  for  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  his  officers.     While  the  Sheriffs,  local  officers 
who  were  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  still  kept  their  English  title, 
the  ioard  into  which  they  had  to  make  so  many  payments, 
a  Aoard  which  they  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass 
of  the  people^  naturally  took  new  names  in  the  mouths  of 
the  strangers  who  had  its  chief  management.     It  became  Newnames 
Jiscus  or  thesaurus^  and  it  afterwards  came  to  bear  a  name  Hoard :  ;f«- 
which  must  at  first  have  been  ffiven  to  it  in  playful  mood,  ^^*  **««*•*- 
that  of  ScaccariuM  or  Exchequer.     No  really  serious  origin  carium, 
can  be  assic^ned  to  a  name  drawn  from  the  accident  that  2P^^  ^^ 

°         ^  the  name 

the  table  at  which  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  done  Exchequer, 
was  covered  with  a  party-coloured  cloth  which  suggested 
the  notion  of  a  chess-board.    The  Exchequer  is,  in  strictness, 
the  table  itself;  but  the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
institution  of  which  the  table  was  the  chief  feature.^     The  Origin  of 
origin  of  the  Exchequer,  like  that  of  the  other  institutions  ^^^     **"" 
of  the  Norman  period,  is  simple  enough.     It  is  an  Old- 
English  institution,  one  of  those  institutions  which  must 
be  found  under  any  settled  government,  but  it  was  modi- 
fied and  developed  under  foreign  rule,  and,  like  so  many 
other   things,   it   was   called   by   a   foreign    name.     The 

*  See  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  377. 
F  f  a 
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CH.  xxiT.  lat«st  and  deepest  researches  into  Eng'liHh  constitiitioDil 

^°'  hietory  have  cast  aside  the  dream  of  eome  English  and 

brought  '  i  ,      t.     i  -       ■ 

ni-M-  frr>m   some  foreign  writers,  that  the  Exchequer  was  an  institution 

"*"      wholly  fort'ign  to  England,  and  was   brought  o?er  as  ■ 

Hie  com])lcte  novelty  from  Normandy.'     There  ia  nothing  to 

Bi^NQer  show  that  tlie  Norman  Exchequer,  the  Exchequer  which 

not  oilier     ti^d  its  Bcat  at  Caen,  was,  even  under  that  name,  older  than 
t.K»w  the 

Bngiuh.  the  Exchequer  of  England.  Among  the  records  of  each 
which  remain,  records  of  the  highest  value,  which  in  Eng- 
land begin  to  help  us  in  the  later  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
the  oldest  English  rolla  are  older  than  any  to  be  fonad 
in  Normandy.^  This  might  indeed  be  the  result  of 
accident ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  thit 
the  institution  was  borrowed  from  Normandy,  and  its 
Englieh  origin  was  not  forgotten  in  the  daya  of  Henry 
Both  Ei-  the  Second,-^  The  Norman  Dukes  must  have  bad  their 
o[);nniz«l  board  or  treasure  no  less  than  the  English  Kings;  and  the 
hy  Tti^hr)p  likelihood  of  the  case  is,  that  the  earlier  and  roder  institu- 
tions of  both  countries  were  wrought  into  the  same  more 
fully  di'veloped  form  by  the  organizing  genius  of  Henij'i 
great  minister  Roger.  In  England  the  Exchequer  appears 
as  one  branch  of  the  King's  Court,  a  branch  which  in  later 
times  was  to  be  again  divided  into  a  department  of  ad- 
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institution  in  its  fully  developed  form  we  get  our  first  ch.  xxiv. 

glimpses  under  Henry  and  his  minister  Roger.     A  full  The  "IM«r 

and  detailed  account^  setting  before  us  the  whole  working  scftccario.** 

of  the  Exchequer  in  the  days  of  Henry's  grandson,  is  due 

to  Roger's  grandson  or  g^eat-nephew,  Richard,  Treasurer 

and  Bishop  of  London,  and  successor  in  his  financial  office 

of  his  &ther  Richard  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  we  have  heard 

of  in  the  reig^  of  Stephen.^    The  descendants  and  kinsfolk  Monopoly 

of  the  poor  clerk  of  Caen  who  so  cleverly  drew  on  himself  by  Roger'i 

the  notice  of  the  -ffitheling*  had  grown  into  a  &mily  which  "°"<>'*- 

seems  to  have  possessed  hereditary  administrative  ability, 

and  which  certainly  enjoyed  something  like  a  monopoly 

of  the  higher  administrative  offices.' 

Even  merit  however  such  as  the  members  of  this  family  Purobase 
seem  really  to  have  possessed  was  not  of  itself  enough  to 
raise  them  to  the  high  places  of  the  state.  In  that  age^ 
when  the  Exchequer  was  the  most  important  branch  of 
g>ovemment,  that  evil  system  of  purchase  which,  banished 
from  the  civil  administi-ation,  still  clings  *  so  obstinately  to 
the  less  intellectual  departments  of  our  standing  army, 
was  in  full  force  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  Treasurer  Richard  himself  had  bought  his  treasurer^ 
ship,^  and  the  earliest  roll  of  the  Exchequer  shows  us  the 
then  Chancellor  Geoffrey  Rufus  as  owing  a  vast  sum  for 
his  possession  of  the  great  seal.^  Smaller  posts  in  the 
administmtion  of  justice^  as  well  as  posts  in  the  court 
and  household^  were  freely  sold ;  at  all  events  money  was 
freely  taken  firom  those  who  were  appointed  to  them.     It 

>  See  Appendix  PP. 

^  See  the  story  in  William  of  Newbnrgk  refenred  to  in  p.  ^17. 

'  On  this  official  fiunily  see  StublM,  Pre&ce  to  Benedict,  i.  lix. 

*  I  had  used  a  pMt  tense,  but  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1875  has 
made  me  change  it  back  into  the  present. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  L  384. 

*  Kot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  140.    '*  CanceHarius  debet  11.MJC.  et  yi.  li.  et  xiii.  s.  et 
iiii,  de  pro  sigiUo.** 
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iH.  Kxiv.  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  officers  who  paid  for  their 

poetd  wuiild  be  more  corrupt  and  opprcBsive  than  thoee 

Ettcti*  <:f   wlio  owed  tliem   solely  to  the  royal  favour.     In  the  old 

the^Freuiii  ^tatc   of  things   in   France,   the   property  which  varions 

P«rlia-        magistrates  had  in   their  purchased    offices   really  helped 

to  strengthen  that  (spirit  of  independence  in  the  jodiciiJ 

body  whiL'h  outlived  every  other  trace  of  freedom.     This 

effect  however  would  hardly  have  followed  under  the  rnder 

111  what     fiscal  system  of  our  Norman  Kings.     A  distinction  may 

Kfficvn        perhaps  he  draivn  between  the  two  cases.    It  is  clear  that 

were  »old,   ^jQpgt  every  act  of  the  Crown  was  turned  into  a  means 

of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown ;  still  the  entries 

do  not  so  much  give  us  the  idea  that  offices  and  favoats 

were  in  the  strictest  sense  sold,  as  that  those  who  sought 

for  offices  and  needed   favours  had  no  chance  of  getting 

them  without  contributing  to  the  royal  hoard.     No  60Qit« 

of  income  indeed  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  a  Norman 

JuHiua  iii>t  King.     Justice  itself,  if  it  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense 

witiinut      ^l^^i  ^hat  is,  if  it  was  not  made  a  matter  of  mere  briberv, 

pajnitni.    ^y^^  j^^  guy  j..|(^,  ^gj  ^q  (jg  ]j ^  without  pftyiug^  for  it.     It 

was  something  if,  wiien  two  opposing  claimants  strove  to 

outbid  one  another,  the  one  who  failed  in  his  snit  ^nd  the 

luck  to  get  his  money  hack  again. 
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overshadows  every  other.  It  was  the  Sheriff  who  had  to  oh.  xznr. 
see  to  the  King's  profit  and  his  own  in  every  comer  of  his 
shire,  and  in  almost  every  transaction  that  went  on  in  it. 
He  was  the  collector  of  the  Kings's  dues  of  every  kind. 
Those  different  kinds  were  endless,  and  for  all  lie  had  to 
account  to  the  royal  Exchequer.  Both  the  ancient  sources 
of  income  which  belonged  to  the  King  strictly  in  his 
character  of  an  English  King,  and  the  new  kinds  of 
profit  which  had  come  in  with  the  new-fiingled  feudal 
devices^  all  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.  The  The  Sheriff 
older  sources  of  income  were,  according  to  the  later  use  of  King's 
an  ancient  English  word,  farmed'^  by  the  Sheriff.  The**^®** 
profits  of  the  King's  land— once  the  Falkland — in  the 
shire,  his  various  dues  and  rights  in  kind  and  in 
money^  were  commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  farm  of  the 
shire,  with  regard  to  which  the  Sheriff  stood  much  in  the 
position  of  a  Roman  publican.^  All  that  was  to  be  paid, 
and  all  that  was  to  be  received,  in  the  King's  name  within 
his  shire  passed  through  his  hands.  He  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  the  fixed  yearly  sum  which  formed  the  farm  of 
the  shire^  while  he  himself,  in  his  character  of  publican, 
bore  any  loss  and  profited  by  any  excess.  And,  besides 
these  sources  of  income,  many  of  which  belonged  to  the 
King  in  that  character  of  land-owner  in  which  he  had 
sup])lanted  the  nation,  there  was  the  great  tax  due  to  him 
more  strictly  in  his  character  as  sovereign  or  chief  of  the 
nation.  This  was  the  Danegeld^  that  name  expressive  of  The 
public  dislike,  which  had  now  become  the  formal  name  for 
what  in  earlier  times  had  been  the  Heregeld?  Six  shillings 
on  every  hide  of  land  was  the  regular  amount,  as  fixed  by 
the  last  taxation  of  the  Conqueror,^  the  taxation  which  the 
great  Survey  had  enabled  the  Conqueror  to  levy  with  a 

*  On  the  Old-English  /porin,  see  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  381.^  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 

♦  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  685,  696,  and  ^pendix  QQ. 


\ 
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CM.  xht.  n^nlvity  mud  ceitaintjr  unknown  bdbn.     Bat  Ihe  aqmi 
piea^are  of  the  tax  wn  modified  by  Tarioiu  ezBrnptuns,' 
and  this  soaixx  of  royal  KTenae  also  waa  fivmed  I9-  tiie 
Sheriff,  and  accounted  for  by  the  paytnent  of  m  fixed  nm 
Aiwhsr     to  the  Exchequer.     'With  regard  then  to  tluae  two  main 
Ba^H       sources  of  roral  revenue,  the  SheriA  of  the  fint  half  tt 
'■■"'■"*■   the  twelfth  century  lay  under  exactly  the  nuDe  tempta- 
ticma  to  extortion  as  their  Roman  foienmners  in  enlier 
times  or  as  the  French   farmers^eneral   in  latw  tinwi. 
Aidi  bva  And  along  with  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  which  wm  atrifldy  i 
tax  CD  the  land,  came  the  aidi  of  the  towna,  nn  Lnpoit 
which  has  been  held  to  be  in  effect  the  Duugeld  levied  tm 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  xeckoning  by 
hides  of  laud  could  not  apply.     All  these  aonreea  of  ii>> 
come,  though  they  might  hare  been  increaaed  and  alterel 
in  varioas  ways,  still  had  their  roots  in  the  uurient  conati- 
NewfeuiU  tutioQ  of  the  kingdom.     But  along  with  tiiem  cmme  tluM 
■Dcome.       new-fangled  sources  of  income  which  aroae  oat  of  tlie  new- 
fangled feudal  tenures.     These  were  the  piofita  which  came 
in  to  the  King  in  his  character  of  fendal  lord,  the  idieb, 
the  escheats,  the  aids,  and  the  yet  baser  profits  of  waid- 
ehip  and  marriage.     All  these  things,  which   had  been 
made  into  means  of  bo  much  arbitrary  oppieniam  under 
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second   page  of  tte  record   we   find   Restold   Sheriff  of  ch.  xxiv. 
Oxfordshire  owing  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  on  account 
of  the  King's  woods,  which  were  so  destroyed   that  no 
profit  could  1)0  had  of  them.    He  owes  other  sums,  because, 
in  the  King^s  absence  beyond  sea,  he  had  unjustly  taken 
certain  moneys  from  the  churls  and  burgesses  of  the  King's 
own  manors,  and  because  he  had  paid  nothing  for  the  land 
of  Roger  Mauduit  which  he  had  held  in  wardship.^     On 
this  last   charge   he  was  at   the  King's   mercy.     Hugh 
Talemasche    has  to    account    for    moneys   paid  to   John 
of  Saint  John  without  the   King's  order.'     Gospatric  of 
Newcastle  owes  twenty  marks  for  being  allowed  to  purge 
himself  by  oath  Instead  of  undergoii^g  the  ordeal.'     Roger 
the  son  of  Elyon  has  to  make  his  composition  for  conceal- 
ing a  robber/  and,  an  entry  of  no  small  importance  in  Example  of 
every  point  of  view,  the  judges  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire  and  juron 
pay   one  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  being  ^^o^^ 
longer  judges  or  jurors." 

There  is  enough  in  these  instances,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
others  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  to  show  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  needless  promise,  when  Stephen,  in  his 
second  charter^  bound  himself,  among  other  measures  of 

'  Rot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  2.  "  Restoldus  .  .  .  debet  vii.  li.  et  x.  s.  quoque  anno 
pro  nemoribus  regiB  qus  adeo  deetructa  sunt  quod  nullah  vicus  potest  inde 
reddere  firm&m.  Et  idem  debet  xi.li.  et  iii.8.  et  iv.d.  de  firma  teme  Rogeri 
Maledocti,  quia  habuit  in  custodia  et  nichil  inde  reddidit.  Et  inde  est 
in  misericordia  regis.  Et  idem  debet  c.  et  xv.  li.  xr.  8.  et  viii.  d.  quas  in- 
juste  abstulit  villanis  et  buigendbas  de  propriia  maneriis  Regis,  pcstquam 
rex  mare  transivit." 

'  Rot.  Pip.  p.  3.  "  Hugo  Talemasche  reddit  compotum  de  iv.li.  et  xiii.s. 
et  iv.d.  pro  denariis  quos  liberayit  Johanni  de  sancto  Johanne  sine  prsecepto 
regis. 

*  lb.  35.  *'  Gospatric  de  Novo  Castello  debet  xx.  marcas  ut  purgaret  se 
de  judicio  ferri  per  sacramentum.** 

*  lb.  73.  "Rogerus  filiam  Elyon  scutellarius  reddit  compotum  de  vii. 
marcis  argenti  pro  latrone  quem  celavit.** 

^  lb.  34.  *'  Judices  et  juratores  Eboraciacire  debent  cli.  ut  non  ampliuH 
eint  judices  nee  juratores.** 
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CouTtiaiid 

Conrt*. 
Ito  final 


reform,  to  pat  an  eod  to  tlie  evil  deeds  of  the  I 
But  the  entry  about  the  Yorkshire  jadgei  wad  jnmn  fau 
a  deeper  importance.  It  points  to  the  change  which  mi 
gndaally  taking  place  in  the  judicial  adminiainituBi  of 
the  conntr}',  a  change  by  which  the  powers  of  the  ancient 
local  courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred  woiFe  giadoally 
weakening,  and  the  central  powen.of  the  King's  Comt 
were  gradually  increasing.  The  change  has  worked  in  the 
end  for  good.  The  periodical  visits  of  Judges  immediatdy 
commiesroned  by  the  Crown  to  the  several  shires,  the  care 
taken  to  keep  those  Judges  free  from  all  local  inflnenoes, 
the  adt'antage  thus  given  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom 
of  having  the  cases  which  arise  in  it  tried  within  the 
district,  hut  by  the  highest  judicial  ability  that  the  king- 
dom can  supply, — all  this  is,  in  its  modem  developemant, 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  our  Eng^idi  law.  But  the 
early  st^ps  of  the  process  which  led  to  it  au 
to  the  men  of  the  twelflb  and  thirteenth  i 
vexatious  interference  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land. 
And  there  con  be  little  doubt  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
desire  to  increase  the  power,  and  above  all,  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown,  was  mixed  np  with  that  sineere 
desire  to  maintain  the  peace   of  the  land  for  which  we 
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« 

local  assemblies  had  been  largely  undermined  by  a  system  ch.  xxiv. 
of  immunities  and  exemptions  of  which  we  shall  have 
to   say  more,  and   it   was   further  broken  down   by  the 
practice   of  sending    special   royal   commissioners,   either 
to  displace  the  ancient  presidents  of  the  local  courts  or 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  them.     The  Laws  of  Cnut^  which  Cases  re- 
doubtless  do  not  ordain  anything  new,  but  simply  con-  ^he  King"; 
firm   what   had  become  the  existing  practice,   set   forth  J^**^  ^^ 
the  most  ancient  pleas   of  the  Crown,   those  classes  ofofCnut. 
offences  which  were  specially  reserved  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  King's  name.    Different  customs  on  this  head  had 
grown  up  in  Wessex  and  in  the  Denalagu ;  but  in  both 
districts  the  recorded  cases  take  in,  besides  certain  offences 
against  person  and  property,  those  matters  in  w^hich  the 
King's  dignity  .  seemed   to   be    specially    touched.     Such 
were  breach  of  the  royal  protection,  and  failure  to  appear 
when  summoned  to  the^r^.^    Amongst  these  crimes  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  murder  is  not  reckoned.   The  old  Teutonic  Tentonic 
feeling  about  the  vengeance  of  the  kin  and  the  wergild  as  to  mwler. 
its  substitute  was  doubtless  still  too  strong  for  the  slaying 
of  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  as  yet  treated 
purely  as  an  offence  done  against  the  commonwealth  and 
its  chief.     But,  under  the  Norman  reigns,  we  find  that  the  Extension 
list  of  offences  reserved  for  the  King's  jurisdiction,  and^fth^*** 
therefore  for  the  King^s  profit,  was  widely  extended,*  and  ^^L 
among  them  one  form  at  least  of  manslaying  holds  a  pro-  Noraums. 
minent  place.  The  King  had  the  profits  of  all  murders;  that  Murder  in 
is,  in  the  language  of  those  days,  he  received  the  fines  due  nical  sense, 
from  the  hundred  when  a  man  was  found  slain  and  the  slayer 
was  not  forthcoming.     In  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest, 
when  many  Normans  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquered,  it  had  been  found  needful  to  make  special  pro- 

'  See  Laws  of  Cnut,  ii.  12.  The  "gerihta  \>e  se  cyning  ah  ofer  ealle  men 
on  West-Saxen "  are  defined  as  **  mund-bryce  and  h&m-86cne,  forstal  and 
flymen&-fyrm0e,  and  fyrd-wite.**     Cf.  Ine^s  Laws,  51. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  382. 
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Tuion  for  the  mfety  of  the  King*:!  fimigm  fiAiBuim.*    0 

ot'  this  gnw  the  law  of  Engiukry,  one  of  the 

ai  the  iinmeiliatt!  rewiita  of  the  Cooqaest,  the  lav  b^ 

a  man  firami  killed  wu  held  to  be  a  FmichHaa,  ■■ 

hmidred  wan  made  respoQ«bIe  oiuler  this  nil  i  m\  law, 

«Tideai:e  coold  be  brooirhc  to  dww  that  th#  dam  h 

an  En^luhman.   Ad  the  AiaoD  of  the  two  ibco  wctf 

became  impossible  Co  detennine  the  aiiuuLij  oft^dni 

and  muHMver  bin  ulcestly  cewed  to  be  of  any 

Everv  duiih  L-aae  now  uonnted 

the   tine  to   the   King,   nnleaa 

^^^^^t■  tJie  slain  man  was  one  of  that 

whom  it  wat*  not  likely  that  the  blood  of  tte 

dioald  be  ttMind.'    This  oiactment,  one  of  tte  «a 

whieh  draws  a   legidatiTe  djatjnctioa  Wlwn^  Ni 

and  Ea^tabmen,  be^irs  its  witness  to  th»  mmt  iriA 

all  ?ui:h  di^^tint-'tioDd  were  wiped  out;  bat  it  ^r> 

cne  of  the  wavs  in  which  tbeCnwa  gnwl  balk 

and  pn>dt  at  the  expense  of  the  old  kol 

can  be  little  doabt  that  it  w^  this 

hands  of  the  Crown  whi(^  enabled  Heny,  1 

before  him,  to  keep  that  good  peace  ia  the  li 

their  bigfaeat  title  to  honoar.     But  it  ia  wdy 
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tried  In  the  King's  name  before  the  Sheriff  or  other  officer  oh.  xxiv. 
of  the  King.     But,  besides  these  cases  in  which  something  *^  King'* 
is  actually  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
popular  assemblies,  we  find  from  an  early  time  an  inter-  Royal  in- 
ference with  those  assemblies  on  the  part  of  the  King,  which  with  Um 
was  in  truth  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  having,  one  JJ^J^ 
King  over  the  whole  land.     Of  all  Kings  who  are  held  in  Admhiis- 
honour,  Alfred,  Eadgar^  Cnut,  we  find  it  set  down  amoug  jQgtioe  by 
their  merit^^  that  they  either  went  about  doing  justice  *^®  ^"*- 
in   their  own  persons,  or   else   sent  forth  judges  to  do 
justice  in  their  names.     Such  a  course  might  be  followed 
from  the  purest  wish  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  of 
kingship,  or  it  might  be  done   simply   to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  King  or  his  favourites.     In  either  case,  for  Codm- 
good  or  for  evil,  the  authority  of  the  self-governing  com-  waScening 
munities  out  of  whose  union  the  kingfdom  had  ffrown  up  ^^^^  J?** 
was  weakened  in  favour   of  the  authority  of  the  central 
power.     Our  ancient  records  give  us  several  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  King  appeared  by  his  representatives 
in  the  local  courts,  and  how  he,  rightly  or  wrongly,  inter- 
fered with  their  action.     We  have  two  distinct  records  of 
the  action  of  the   royal  mhsi  under  ^thelstan.^     So  in  Cases 
the  days  of  iEthelred  the  King's  writ  and  seal  were  sent  ^thdred 
down  to  order  justice  to  be  done  in  a  suit  in  the  Scirgemot  **°*^  ^"^* 
of  Berkshire  held  on  Cwichelmeshlaew.'     So,  in  Cnut's  day, 
when  the  Scirgem6t  of  Herefordshire  sat  on  ^Egelnothes- 
stan  to  judge  between  Eanwene  and  her  son  Eadwine, 

'  In  tbe  letter  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  i^thelstan  (Schmid,  148)  they  say, 
"  Hoc  incepimuB,  quanta  diligentia  potuimus,  anzilio  8a|uentum  eorum  qnos 
ad  noe  midsti.**  So  in  his  Laws,  vi.  10,  we  read  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Thundersfield,  and  how  "  ^Elfeah  Stybb  and  BrihtnoS  Oddan  sunn 
coman  tdgeannes  ^&m  gemote  )«e8  cinges  worde.** 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  apa.  The  bearer  of  the  writ  was  Abbot  JEifhere.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  360,  and  i.  67a  (Ed.  2).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Eing*8 
commissioner  interfered  with  the  judgement  of  the  court.  The  King  simply 
'  bed  and  bet  Jxet  hi  scioidon  Wynflsede  and  Leofwine  swa  rihtlioe 
gesemana  swa  ht  sefire  rihtlioost  Jnihte." 
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•M  xxn.  Tofig  the  Proud,  tix  fiM  foandcr  of  WaMui^  chk 
tliitber  on  tLe  King's  enuid.'  Botli  these  GondlB  ven 
great  gmtberin^  of  tbe  shirei  mwi  iiililul  nndnr  ilie  loai 
(juefE,  Bisbope.  Abbote,  Ealdonnen,  andlli^iia.*  Ik  ecn* 
nusBiDtM-re  thTu  aemt  in  tbe  King'i  Bune  aanrar  cxaotij'  to 
tlte  M/M)  of  the  CkTolingiaii  Emperon  and  Kn^^  n^  it 
is  <^  little  CDDseqoenoe  wheUier  we  look  on  their  anploj^ 
otent  as  actoally  miggected  by  the  enjiAoynMiit  oi  the  mim, 
or  wli€tber  we  bold  that  Gennuiy  and  Engbnd  wete  botb 
capable  of  iodepeDdoitlf  inventing  ■>  obnoiu  a  my  of  dnag 
AetMBcT  buEincsF.  The  officer  who  came  OD  Iho  King-'e  CTmnd  nigbt 
bJi^  ,111  vome  real] J  to  see  that  jnatioe  ww  done  in  the  loeal  onut ; 
or  he  might  come  becanae  the  King  had  aoaw  apedel  in- 
terest in  the  bnGinen  to  be  done.  Bnt  he  did  not  di^laee 
the  constitutional  presidents  of  the  anemUj,  the  Bidup 
Tlic  and  the  Earl.    But,  afla  the  Conqoest,  faendn  Cbe  nabml 

luc  tbeir'*  tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  everf  wqr, 
"^^dLu  ^^'^^  nataral  president«  had  vanished.*  It  mm  oaly  a  few 
the  Bub'ip  sliirt^  that  had  Earls ;  except  the  great  pehtanateo  en  the 
Eat\.  bordiT,  earldoms  were  sinking  into  pfawei  of  baoma,  and 

indeed  of  profit,  hot  which  no  longer  kept  the  dntieo  of 
Ktephen'a    the  old  official  earldoms.     Both  Ste[Aien  and  M*tiMn  )^ 
created  a  crowd  of  nominal  Earls,  who  woe  little  nun 
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they  took  their  titles.*    The  Bishop  too,  as  Bishop,  was  oh.  xxir. 
practically,  if  not  formally,  removed  from  the  headship 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the   shire  by  the  ordinance 
which  put  him  at  the  head   of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
court.     The  chief  places  in  the  local  assemblies  were  thus  The  King's 
open  to  be  filled,  no  longer  by  the  local  chiefs,  but  by  the  take  thdr 
immediate  representatives  of  the  King.     The  Sheriff  was  P^**** 
his  ever-present  officer  on  the  spot,  and  there  might  be 
Commissioners^  Justices^  Barons,  sent  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  King's  Court.     Everything  tended  to  set 
aside  the  power  of  the  men  of  the  district  and  of  the 
two  chiefSs  who  embodied  its  independent  existence,  and  to 
put  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  his  immediate  personal 
representatives  in  its  place. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  not  the  least  notion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  Norman  Kings  of  abolishing  any  of  the 
ancient  English  tribunals  and  setting  up  something  new  in 
their  stead.     The  old  assemblies  were  careAiIIy  kept  up^  if  The  old 
only  because  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  turned  into  j^^p^  ^p. 
means  for  increasing  the  King's  profits,  as  well  as  extending 
his  authority.     Several  ordinances  of  this  time  require  that  PexuJtiea 
the  assemblies  shall  be  regularly  held  at  the  ancient  times,  tendmoe. 
and  impose,  as  of  old,  penalties  on  those  who  failed  to 
attend  at  them.*     But  the  authority  of  these  courts  was 

>  "  Lnagioarii  et  pseudo-oomitefl  **  they  are  called  by  Robert  de  Monte, 
1 155.     See  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  36a,  451. 

'  See  the  Ordinance  of  Henry  (1x08-1112)  in  Select  CharterSi  99; 
**  Sdatb  quod  concede  et  prsBcipio  nt  amodo  comitatus  mei  et  hundreda 
in  illifl  locis  et  eisdcm  tenninis  sedeant,  sicnt  sederunt  in  tempore  regis  Ead- 
wardi  et  non  aliter.  Ego  eninii  quando  yoluero,  fiftciam  ea  satis  siimmonere 
propter  mea  dominica  necessaria  ad  Toluntatem  meam.  . . .  Et  volo  et  prsecipio 
at  omnes  de  comitatu  eant  ad  oomitatns  et  hundreda  dcut  fecerunt  in  tempore 
regis  Eadwardi,  nee  remorent  propter  aliquam  causam  pacem  meam  vel 
quietudinem,  qui  non  sequuntur  placita  mea  et  judicia  mea,  sicut  tunc 
temporis  fecisseut."  So  Domeeday,  269  6,  where  "  qui  renmnebat  de  siremot 
sine  rationabili  excusatione"  is  put  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  gravest 
offenders.  Cf.  Comp.  Politics,  221,  466.  For  the  older  legislation,  see 
^thelstan's  Laws,  ii.  ao. 
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OR.  xxiT.  tut  pMsing  into  the  bands  of  the  Kin^  or  his 

represeotativee.     Throoghont  the  Norman  nigaa  m  &i 

judges  sent  hy  the  King  holding  the  chief  place  in  tie 

local  aseemhlies.     Nothing  can  be  more  expreasiTB  flm 

the  phrase  of  the  Chronicler  in  which  he  speaks  of  ^■■Ul* 

Flambard  "  driving  "  all  the  Gemots  throoghont  Englnd.* 

And  we  hare  already  heard  of  the  doings  of  Balfdi  BMat 

nnder  Heniy,  of  his  bloody  Witenagem6t   in  Leionter- 

Itjntmit    shire,  and  of  eome  of  hia  dealings  in  other  mattenk'    fi 

*"  is  plain  that  the  custom  of  sending  itineraot  jnstioeB  wm 

in  full  force  under  Henry  the  First ;  it  nmply  needed  to 

be  organized  in  a  more  ^stematic  Gh^>e  by  Hen^  tba 

The  King   Second.'    The  King  thus  gradually  became  in  piadiei^ 

"tbeFoim-  "'^"^  '"  ^^^  theory  of  lawyers  he  is  represented  u  beiag 

j^sti^  "     ^^  "-^^  eternity,  the  fountain  of  justice.     Bat  he  beoaa 

sc,  not  by  any  eternal  and  inherent  rigiit,   bnt  batim 

circumstances    enabled    him    to    undermine    step    br  ito 

the  authority  of  the  older  popular  tribunals  of  the  hai. 

He  could  now  at  pleasure  call  up  causes  to  be  hesid  m 

his  own  courts,  oflen  in  his  own  preseooe.*     In  cam  af 

less  urgency  he  could  send  his  Barons  or  JoBtioes  to  hfn 

tbem,  that  is,  practically  to  decide  t^em,  in  what  had 

once  been  the  courts  of  the  people.    The  attendance  of  the 
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the  ancient   institution    had    passed   away.     The   King's  oh.  xuv. 
barons  were  now  the  real  judges.     There  was  no  longer  No  genenJ 
anything  to  draw  either  thegn  or  churl  to  an  assembly  xnent  to 
where  all  was  done  by  royal  officers,  and  those  officers  in  **^^  *^ 
most  cases  of  foreign   blood  and   speech.     It  was  only 
gradually  that  those  who  had  once  been  judges  again  found 
a  sphere  marked  out  for  them,  as  the  functions  of  judges^ 
jurors,  and  witnesses  began  to  be  more  accurately  distin- 
guished.    It  was  no  wonder  then  that  men  strove  to  avoid 
attendance  in  courts  which  had  so  wholly  changed  their 
nature.     It  is  no  wonder  if  fines  for  non-attendance  be-  Exemption 
come  a  considerable  item  in  the  King's  revenue,^  or  that  the  men  of 
the  men  of  Yorkshire  should,  as  we  lately  saw,  be  willing  Yorkshire, 
to  buy  at  a  heavy  price  a  perpetual  dispensation  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.     At  the  time 
every  change  of  this  kind  must  have  been  felt  as  a  cruel 
hardship^  though  even  at  the  time  there  doubtless  was  in 
them  an  element  of  good.     Things  changed  as  the  central 
g^ovemment  gradually  came  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an 
enemy.    A  time  came  when  it  was  found  that  better  justice  The 
was  done  by  the  King's  Judges,  assisted  by  the  men  of  the  works  in 
shire  in  their  definite  character  of  grand  and  petty  jurors,  ^^ ^?J^ 
than  could  be  done  in  the  old  assemblies,  where  each  man 
had  his  place^  but  where  the  difierent  functions  of  judge, 
juror,  and  witness  were  not  accurately  defined.    But  mark  in  Return  to 
how  singular  a  way,  in  the  ease  of  one  institution  at  least,  gtitations. 
the  old  system  has  come  back  acrain.     One  class  of  the  JustioeB  of 

.  .  the  Peace. 

royal  mim,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  shire^  have  been 
so  multiplied,  and  their  character  has  been  so  thoroughly 
changed^  that  an  assembly  of  them  is  practically  an  as^ 
sembly,  not  of  royal  officers,  but  of  the  Thegns  of  the 
bhire  in  their  local  character.  A  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
has  become  an  assembly  whose  best  rule  of  action  could 

praepodtua  et  sacerdos  et  quatuor  de  melioribus  villse  adsint  pro  omnibus 
qui  nominatim  Don  erunt  ad  placitum  submoDiti.*' 

*  See  the  cases  brought  together  by  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  398. 

VOL.  v.  O  g 
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cB.  Mtv.  not  be  better  described  than  in  tbe  words  of  Eanwene, 
when  she  bade  the  Scirgvmut  of  Herefordshire  to  "do 
thegnly  and  well."  '  The  shire  has  become  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  ruled  by  an  assembly  not  so  very  unlilcc 
what  the  gathering  of  the  Thegns  of  Herefordshire  mutft 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Ciiut.  No  royal  musut  is  tbHW, 
escept  in  so  far  a^  all  the  Thegns  have  themselves  become 
misii.  The  Thegns  alone  can  speak  and  vote,  but  tlie  rest 
of  the  men  of  the  shire  may,  if  they  think  good,  look  on. 
And  they  now  have  means  of  influence  and  oriticiBau 
which,  though  less  direct,  are  porhape  as  effectual,  as  the 
Grand  ancl  ancient  right  to  cry  Yea  or  Nay,  In  the  judicial  business 
Juries.  of  ths  court,  popular  juriee,  grand  and  petty,  keep  up 
the  ancient  right  of  every  freeman  to  have  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  And  the  judges  of  the 
court  are  Thegns  of  the  shire,  men  commissioaed  indeed 
by  the  Crown,  but  whom  no  one  looks  on  as  royal  officers. 
Indeed,  whenever  a  cry  is  raised  for  the  trsnefer  of 
their  judicial   powers   to   otlier   bands,   it   ie   soueJkt   to_ 
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And  those  who  come  on  the  King's  errand,  the  successors  ch.  zxiy. 
of  Tofig  and  Ralph   Basset,   now   bring   with   them  no'^®^^'*^" 
suspicion  that  they  are  acting  as  instruments  of  an  arbi-  of  Aasixe. 
trary  will,  or  that  the  King's  errand  on  which  they  have 
come  can  ever  be  other  than  the  errand  of  the  law. 

Out  of  this  sketch  of  the  change  which  the  Norman  Trial  by 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  old    ^^' 
question  at  once  starts  up  as  to  the  invention  or  intro- 
duction of  Trial  by  Jury.     To  this  question,  in  the  way  ip 
which  it  has  often  been  put,  it  is  almost  answer  enough  to 
say  that  Trial  by  Jury  never  was  invented  or  introduced 
at  all.     At  this  time  of  day,  no  one  need  waste  his  time  in  Popular 
proving  that  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  invented  by  -ZElfred.  to  ita 
And  it  is  almost  as  needless  to  prove  that  it  was  not^*'*^ 
brought  ready  made  in  the  keels  of  Hengest  and  Horsa, 
that  it  was  not  copied  from  this  or  that  kii^dred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  or  Scandinavian  land, 
and   that,   if  it   was  not  brought   over  ready   made  by 
Hengest,  neither  was  it  brought  over  ready  made  by  Wil- 
liam.    All  notions  of  this  kind,  though  they  have  often 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  much  ingenuity,^ 
go  on  a  misconception  of  the  early  history  of  institutions. 
Trial,  by  Jury,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it,  was 
certainly  not   invented   or   introduced  by  any  particular 
man   at  any  particular  time.     If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we  Primitive 
mean   any  kind   of  trial   in  which  the   case   is  decided  ^rthl? 
by  the  oaths  of  mea  taken  from  among  the  community  ^""^T 

J  ^  ^  o  J  xnemonaL 

at  large^  then  Trial  by  Jury  is  as  old  as  any  institutioA 
of  the  Teutonic  race.     If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we  mean  altsexifiting 
form  of  trial  in  which,  while  the  royal  Judge  lays  down  ,^en^ 
the  law,  a  sworn   body  of  men  from  among  the  com- 
munity decides  all   questions   of  .fact — still  more,  if  we 
understand  a  form  of  trial  in  which  the  Jurors  cannot 

'  The  variouH  theories  will  be  found  collected  in  Stubbs,  Ck)nst.  Hist,  i, 
612.    See  Appendix  RR. 

Gg2 
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be  rsHed   in  qoestion   for  any  verdict  whioh   ihey  ia*r ' 
give — then  Trial  bjr  Jnrv  is  a  \-i>ty  mod«ni  tfaiiig  milewL 
In  this  form   it  cannot   be  »id   to  be  older   than  tite 
line    of    Charles    the    Second,    when    Jurors    were   itill 
fined  for  gi^in^  verdicts  which   were  di&pleaeiii^  to  tbi- 
Jodge;'  we  mig'ht  almost  eaj  that  it  vras  not  oiAer  tliso 
the  days  when  Judges  etill  claimed  to  decide  whether  b 
given  writing  were  a  libol.*    Theoompur^forsof  ourt^twt 
law  were  not  a  Jur^'  in  the  modem  sease,  but  thjiy  nero 
one  of  tho  elements  out  of  which  the  Jury  ar»ae.     The 
Jurors  or  eworn  witnesses  of  the  laws  of  fthdriAB  tad 
Eadgar'  were  not  a  Jury  in  our  sense,  but  they  too  douhlJea 
served  as  another  element  in  its  developement.    Ilie  tweMt  I 
«ldi*st  Thegna  of  the  law  of  J^lhdrcd,  who  swore  to  acciM 
iin  man  falsely,*  are  cxceiilingly  like  a  tooflirrn  fSrao'l  Jiiirf'! 
but  as  they  stand  by  themselves,  all  that  wp  vnn  »»y  is  thtlS 
they  too    may  have  helped  in   the  work,  but   that   th^*!! 
certainly  do   not  amount  to  Jury  trial,  as  Jury  trial  i 
now  understood.     The  inouesta  bv  Recoanitort  which  1 
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the  Jury  system  was  when  the  practice  of  recognition  was  ch.  xxiv, 
organized   by   the   great  Assize   of  Henry  the   Second.^ 
Here  we  have  sworn  men  who  give  a  verdict,  and  their 
verdict  is  decisive.     But  they  give  their  verdict  from  their 
own  knowledge ;  they  do  not  perform  that  special  fimction 
of  modem  Jurors  which  consists  in  giving  a  verdict  after 
weighing  the  evidence  of  others.     As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  notion  was  not  wholly  got  rid  of 
that  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  dispute  was  rather 
a  recommendation  than  a  disqualification  on  the  part  of 
a  Juror.^     Till  this   notion  was   got   rid  of,   the   Jurors 
had  not  fully  exchanged  their  primitive  function  of  wit- 
nesses for  their  later  function  of  judges  of  the  witness  of 
others.     And^  so  long  as  any  shred  of  the  character  of 
witnesses  still  clave  to  them,  we  can  understand  that  they 
mighty   like   other   witnesses,   be    held   to   be   personally 
responsible  for  their  verdict^  and  liable  to  punishment  if 
their  verdict  could  be  shown  to  be  false  or  corrupt.     The  The 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  the  modern  Jury  grew  up  the  modem 
have  been  endless ;    the  greatest  landmark  in  the  series  ^^   , . 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  we  may  without  in-  ^*^|J  ^ 
accuracy  speak  of  Trial  by  Jury,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  under 

.  .  .  Henry  the 

points  by  which  a  Jury  of  his  day  difiered  from  a  Jury  of  Second, 
our  day.     But  Henry  no  more  invented  Trial  by  Jury,  he  Action  of 

_—  ]9enrv 

no  more  brought  it  in  from  any  other  land,  than  ^Elfred  did. 
His  organizing  mind  gave  a  more  regular  shape  to  the 
action  of  the  popular  Jurors,  as  it  gave  a  more  regular 
shape  to  the  action  of  the  royal  Judges.  But  even  he  did 
not  in  any  sense  create  an  institution  the  germs  of  which 
are  immemorial^  but  the  perfect  shape  of  which  did  not 
show  itself  till  ages  afler  his  time. 

*  See  the  Assizes  of  Clftrendon  and  Northampton  in  Select  Charters,  137, 
143;  Const.  Hist.  i.  615.     See  Appendix  RR. 

•  See  Forsyth,  Trial  by  Jury,  p.  163. 
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I  bold  then  that  it  is  aimply  meania^lesa  to  dispute 
n-ticth«r  Trial  by  Jurj'  is  an  Old-English  or  a  Normut 
institution,  or  to  raise  any  other  questions  of  that  kind.  It 
is  ab  institution  which  grew  ap  gradaally  oat  of  genu 
common  to  England  with  other  Tentonic  lands.  But  here 
again  the  circumstances  of  the  Norman  Conqneat  helped 
to  foster  the  growth  of  those  native  germs.  Foreign 
Kings  and  foreign  Judges  had  special  need  of  trimlworthy 
information  as  to  matters  both  of  bust  and  of  law.  As  the 
coutts  became  lees  and  less  the  courts  of  the  people  and 
more  and  more  the  courts  of  the  King,  it  was  more  and 
more  important  that  the  royal  auii  who  had  become  the 
judges  should  have  trustworthy  evidence  set  before  them. 
In  an  ancient  popular  Gemot,  every  man  in  the  aasembly 
was  likely  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  either  as  to 
iin alleged  crime  or  as  to  a  disputed  possession.  Everyman 
oonid  from  that  pcntonal  knowledge  act  as  jodge  both  of 
law  and  of  fact.  But  King  William,  Bishop  Odo,  or  Balph 
Basset,  nectled  to  have  a  clear  and  truthfnl  acconnt  of  the 
disputed  points  set  before  them.  This  clear  and  tmtfafid 
account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaths  of  tiie  recogfoitors. 
What  tlicy  swore  was  held  to  be  truth ;  it  was  a  verdict, 
but  a  vcriiitt  given  from  their  own  knowledge.      Bui,  as 
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action  of  the  popular  cotirtfi.  The  Norman  admitlistrators^  ch.  xxit. 
in  the  very  act  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  popular  courts, 
were  driven  to  make  special  use  of  a  form  of  inquiry  which 
sprang  from  the  same  source  as  those  which  they  set 
aside,  and  which  in  the  end^  as  it  grew  and  prospered, 
brought  back  the  main  principle  of  ancient  English  juris- 
prudence in  a  new  shape. 

The  ancient  courts  of  the  people  were  thus  gradually 
changed  into  the  courts  of  the  King.     But,  in  the  working 
of  the  cycle  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  English 
affairs,  the  courts  of  the  King  have  again  g^radually  changed 
into  courts  in  which  both  King  and  people  have  a  share, 
but  in  which  King  and  people  alike  find  a  higher  power  in 
the  Law.     And,  largely  as  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  within  it,  had  come  to  be 
looked   on  as  a  source  of  income  for  the  King,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  Rufus,  men 
would  have  said  openly  that  the  King's  pleasure  and  profit 
was  the  object  for  which  they  were  earned  on.     But  there  Exoep- 
was  one  kind  of  legislation,  one  kind  of  tribunal,  which  racterof  " 
avowedly  stood  outside  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  ^  Forest 
existed   only  for   the  King's  personal  pleasure,  and  was 
ruled  only  by  his  personal  will.     Such  is  the  description 
which  a  writer  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  high  in 
office  and  in  the  royal  trust,  gives  of  the  legislation  of  the 
forests  and  of  the  courts  by  which   it  was  enforced.*    A  Natuw 
roy^l  forest,  that  is  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  waste  forests, 
land  inhabited  by  beasts  of  chase,  was  in  itself  nothing  new. 

^  DialoguB  de  Scaocario,  i.  1 1  (Select  Charters,  197).  *'  Sane  forestarum 
ratioi  poena  quoque  vel  absolutio  delinquentium  in  eas,  siye  pecuniaria  fuerit 
give  corpoi'alis,  Beoraum  ab  aliis  r^ni  judiciis  secernitur,  et  solius  regis 
arbitrio  vel  cujuslibet  fiEuniliaris  ad  boc  specialiter  deputati  nubjicitur.  Legi- 
bus  quidem  propriis  subsistit ;  quae  non  communi  regni  jure,  sed  voluntaria 
principum  institutione  subnixas  dicunt ;  adeo  ut  quod  per  legem  ejus  £EM:tuni 
fuerit,  non  justum  abeolute,  sed  justum  secundunv  legem  foresUe  dicatur. 
In  forestiB  etiam  penetralia  regum  sunt,  et  eorum  maxima  delicise." 


^ 


^ 


^  rfi*i^S.  «r  ««nii^  timber. 
A»  thm  folk- 
tte  bwHb  of  tW  KtofT, 
I  bath  W  aport  and  for 
e  i^iaJilty  to  be  baked  mi  am  tk  King's  epcenl 
Hmw  far  tWr  bad,  a  tbe  dsjre  before  tbe 
Ireoene  knds  apart  frvm  tbe  diire  and  tlie 
Inodnd  if  aot  It  all  clear.  I  han  alnady  uid  that  I 
aa  i»t  BO  faitb  in  tb«  Code  of  Forvst  Lam  whidi  b«a» 
(hd  nanM)  of   CDnt.'     Kvaj  tinw    that  1  look    ai  tbat 
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already   spoken/   and    we    find    in    Domesday   a   special  oh.  xxit. 
class  of  roval    buntemen,   who   seem  to    have   all    beenJ^T*^* 

•'  '  ^  ^  nuntamen 

Englishmen,  and  to  have  all  passed   into  the  service  of  pass  into 
William.^  If  we  take  the  so-called  code  of  Cnut  as  a  witness  gexrice. 
to  the  state  of  the  law  under  Henry  and  his  two  prede- 
cessors, it  wo3^1d  certainly  show  that  the  officers  of  the  royal 
forests  formed  a  distinct  class  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
local  jurisdiction.     It  will  be   remembered  that  Henry,  The 
in   promising   to   reform   all   other  abuses,   declared    his  under 
determination    to    keep   the   forests    in    his   own   hands,  S^^  ^* 
as   his   father  had  done.^     The  practice  of  Henry   the  Henry  the 
First  in  this   matter   is   thus   carried  back  to  the  days  Second's 

•^     A'^size  of 

of  the    Conqueror,    and    what    the    practice    of    Henry  the  Forest, 
the  First  was  we  learn  from  the  Assize  of  Henry  the 
Second.     It  is  an  arbitrary  code,  setting  up  a  separate, 
and  arbitrary  jurisdiction  within  ceiiain  districts^  a  juris- 
diction which  over-rode  all  ordinary  rights  of  property, 
rank,  office,  and  calling.    It  was  a  jurisdiction  fenced  in  by 
heavy  penalties  denounced  against  man  and  beast.^     Still 
it  was  a  jurisdiction ;  it  had  a  system  of  law,  with  courts 
to  administer  it.    It  was  therefore  not  without  a  popular  Popular 
element,  an  element  which  may  have  been  preserved  from  the  Foiest 
the  times  before  the  forests  were  cut  off  from  the  body  ^'^^• 
of  the  shires  and  hundreds^  or  which  naay  have  crept  in 
in  after  times^  in  imitation  of  other  jurisdictions.     Certain 
it  is  that,  within  the  forest  jurisdictions,  some  of  the  old 
forms  of  the  ancient  courts  have  gone  on  with  less  change 
than  they  did  in  the  country  in  general.    It  is  not  inappro- 
priate that  the  scholar  to  whom  English  history  owes  more 
than  to  any  other  should  be  able  to  report  that  the  reeve 
and  four  men  of  our  earliest  laws  still  come  together  in  the 
forest  courts  of  the  district  of  his  own  birth.* 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  609.        *  On  the  **  Venatores,"  see  Kllia,  Domesday,  i.  1 10. 
'  See  above,  p.  168.  *  See  above,  p.  163. 

^  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  107,  where  the  customs  of  the  courts  of  the 
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cH.  ziir.       This  Iwt  example  u  »  atrikiag  proof  of  tiha  aUfinf 

character  of  oDcient  EDglUh  ctufann.     It    ahowa  how  i^ 

aa  it  were,  seised  apon  and  made  it«  own  tiioae  Teij  inali- 

tutions  of  the  etmngflr  which  were  moat  novel  and  mMt 

Adapt*-      hatcfal.     The  Old-English  law,  neror  formnUy  aboHJaJ, 

fiirdffii       but  merelj  modified  under  (he  circomstanoea  of  iatmga 

^^^      f^^^^i  often  disguised  under  a  show  of  fondgn  namaa  and 

(•w-  forcigu  laws,  still  lived  on,  ready  at  any  momoit  to  Ao* 

itself  agiain   in   some  new  shape,  and  to  torn  tte  -nry 

evils  and  wrongs  of  the  foreign  rak  to  ita  own  hdiooC 

The  centralized  despotism  of  the  Norman  Kings  fiiM  ts 

root  out  the  ancient  popular  jurisprudenaa  of  Englaiid. 

For  a  while  despotism  made  use  of  freedom  ■■  its  xnstn* 

ment.     Gradually,  by  a  silent  change,  foeedom  leaned  to 

turn   des]>otism  itself  to  its  own  poipoae*.     We  bbs,  it 

every  turn  of  our  story,  how  foreign  tynnny  worited  in 

TliP  the  end  for  the  establishment  of  native  fi«ed<Hii(     Nowltan 

tOeiiiant      '^'^  ^'•'^  ''*-'<^  '''■■B  more  clearly  than  in  the  adniinistmtion  of 

'"/rta  ire-  J""^'*^*'    ^^"  oncient  popular  courts,  aa  tbey  Iwrmirw  ns- 

wrvnl  liy    tiiiit(<tl  for  the  requirements  of  a  more  adnoeed  state  of 

niHn  lnn<>-  stK'ioty,  might,   like  the  popular  conrta  of  otbor  Isndi^ 

TnU<in*.      |,_^y^,  |]j^^  ^^^  before  courts  in  whitdi  tite  Ki^i^s  jndgsi 


were  all  in  all,  unchcched  by  any  poptflai  eloDMBt  in  aj^ 
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Had  there  never  been  a  time  of  foreign  tyranny,  our  liberties  oh.  xxiv. 
might  have  crumbled  away  without  our  knowing  it.  It 
was  the  foreign  tyranny  which  taught  us  to  know  them, 
to  love  them,  to  win  them  back  in  more  lasting  forms* 
The  English  people  learned  to  use  and  to  know  its  own 
strength,  in  the  process,  first  of  supporting^  a  foreign  King 
against  foreign  barons,  and  then  of  supporting  foreign 
barons  against  a  foreign  King.  By  so  doing  it  turned 
both  the  foreign  King  and  the  foreign  barons  into  English* 
men,  or  rather  it  washed  away  the  foreign  varnish  which 
the  Northern  followers  of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand  had 
put  on  during  their  sojourn  on  Graulish  soil.  But  for  the 
process  of  foreign  conquest,  we  might  have  seen,  as  other 
lands  did,  our  native  Kings  growing  into  despots,  our 
native  Thegnhood  growing  into  such  a  nobility  as  has 
been  the  curse  of  continental  lands.  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  our  forefathers  called  for  the  laws  of  Eadward ;  we 
have  won  them  back,  and  more  than  won  them  back.  But 
with  regard  to  the  last  subject  of  which  we  spoke,  we 
might  wish  to  go  back  even  beyond  the  laws  of  Eadward 
and  the  laws  of  Cnut.  We  have  hardly  gone  back  to  the 
stage  of  Cnut's  legislation,  as  long  as  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  forest  law  survives  in  the  feeblest  shadow  of  its  '^bastard 
slip."  ^  We  at  least  lag  far  behind  the  wisdom  of  the  code  Roman 
of  Home,  which,  from  the  principle  that  AmmsAs/era  nalura  uah  i^. 
could  be  the  property  of  no  man,  did  not  make  the  strange  ^^j^° 
deduction  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  slaying  them  "/««» 
should  be  fenced  in  by  sanctions  sterner  than  those  by 
which  property  is  fenced  in.^    Or  rather,  in  a  fully  civilized 

'  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Starting  from  the  principle  that  animals  "  ferae  naturae  ^*  belong  to  no 
one,  the  Roman  Law  draws  the  natural  inference  that  any  one  may  take 
them,  subject  doubtless  to  the  consequences  of  the  ordinaiy  law  of  trespass, 
in  case  of  any  intrusion  on  another  ma]|*s  land.  English  law,  starting  firom 
the  same  principle,  does  not  venture  to  make  the  wild  animals  the  property 
of  any  man,  but  it  sets  up  a  system  of  special  regulations  to  preserve  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  men  something  which  is  not  their  property. 
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.  time,  the  ooee  rightrul  objects  of  forests  and  of  hnntin}; 
have  passed  away.  In  a  time  wLen  it  is  acknowledged  thftt 
the  lower  aniniala  have  a  right  to  protection  sgaiast  the 
cruelty  of  maiij  we  should  do  well  t*i  legislate  more  in  an 
English  and  less  in  a  Norman  spirit ;  we  should  do  well  to 
undo  the  evil  deeds  of  those  who  still,  like  the  Conqueror, 
delight  to  turn  the  dwelling-places  of  man  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  while  we  so  carefully  legislate  to  stop  the  brulul 
pleasures  of  the  jwor  who  have  simply  to  obey  the  law, 
we  should  no  longer  spare  the  no  less  brutal  pleasures  of 
the  rich  by  whom  the  law  is  made. 


5  5.  Local  anil  Social  F^eett  of  the  Conquest. 
Some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  epokeil  of  in  tb>- 
last  section  lead  us  directly  to  certain  local  and  social 
changes  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  England  ever 
since.  The  great  change  which  was  going  on  in  the  king- 
dom, the  change  which  had  begun  before  the  Conquest, 
but  which  the  Conquest  haetened  and  completed,  was  car- 
ried on  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  The 
■  process  which  has  been  called  the  feudalization  of  Earope,' 
the  process  which,  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom,  changed  the 
elective  chief  of  the  people  into  the  hereditrtry  loi^  of  tJie 
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eternity,  so  there  has  been  an  hereditary  lord  of  the  manor  oh.  xxiv. 
from  a  time  only  so  far  short  of  eternity  as  to  give  the  *^«m7  <m 
King  time  to  make   him  a   grant.     In   the  realities   ofQ^^,^^j£ 
history,  the  King  and  the  lord,  that  is  the  lord  on  a  great  *^^*?^ 
scale  and  the  lord  on  a  small  one,  are  each  something  whicli  local  lord, 
has  crept  in  unawares,  something  which  has  grown  up  at 
the  expense  of  rights  more  ancient  than  its  own.     Each 
alike,  King  and  lord,  grew  to  his  full  dimensions  by  a 
series  of  gradual  and  stealthy  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.     As  the  King  swallowed  up  the  powers 
and  the  possessions  of  the  nation,  so  the  lord  swallowed 
up  the  rights  and  the  possessions  of  the  mark.   Through  the  Change  in 
happy  accidents  of  our  history,  the  usurper  of  the  rights  rt^J^taxA 
of  the  nation  has  been  changed  into  an  instrument  of  the  P<»i*><». 
will  of  the  nation ;  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  mark, 
for  whom  no  such  use  could  be  found,  has  gradually  sunk 
into  a  shadow.    He  is  now  known  only  when  some  vexatious 
privilege  is  called  up  out  of  oblivion,  to  show  that  the  parts 
of  Lucius  Opimius  and  Caius  Gracchus  are  parts  which  may 
be  played  over  again  in  any  time  or  place. 

The  general  order  of  the  changes  by  which  the  old  self- 
governing  communities  changed  into  local  principalities 
have  been  treated  of  by  several  great  scholars,  German  and 
English.^     There  can  be   little  doubt   that,  besides  the  GrantP  of 
general  causes  which  helped  on  all  such  changes,  whether  ^  exemp- 
on  a  great  or  on  a  small  scale,  one  special  instrument  of  ^^"^ 
the  change  was  the  growth  of  that  system  of  immunities 
or  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  local  jurisdiction  which 
gradually  grew  up  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.^ 

^  See,  above  all,  the  works  of  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitung  but  Geechicbte 
der  Mark-  Hof-  Dorf>  and  Stadt-verfassung  imd  der  offentlichen  Gewalt 
(MUnchm,  1 854),  and  the  larger  works  which  followed  it,  beginnmg  with  the 
Geechichte  der  Markenyerfiusiing  in  Deutschland  (Erlangen,  1856).  The 
subject  is  also  constantly  recurring  in  the  works  of  Professor  Stubbs  and 
Sir  Henry  Blaine. 

*  See  the  heading  "Emunitat"*  in  Maurer,  Einleitung,  239. 


rouncAL  UBCus  or  tdb  nobius  cosqckst. 

ETCiy  gnet  of  Me  «ikl  aaeio  ma  eecJeaartical  oorporatioii 

or  to  ■  private  naa  Brtablished  a  wpant^  jamdictuiii, 
ent  off  from  the  ngnlir  sntlioritMs  of  the  mark,  the  buo- 
ini,  the  riiire,  and  tbe  kingdom.'  A  power  was  thus  set  np 
whirfa  had  «tn>n^  tnidenries  to  ^rov,  one  which  largely 
helped  in  the  procen  br  which  the  itnalle^t  self-go Tcmiiig 
ooit,  whether  we  call  it  the  mai^  the  village  cotn- 
mnnitT,  the  ytmnrndt,  or  the  MMuaaiv,  has  in  tlua  eoontij 
been  gndoally  lost  in  the  eochwMtieal  parkh  and  the 
territorial  manor.  The  [Mrish  and  the  maoor  are  in  tnith 
the  ancieot  cuark,  changed  into  new  shaiMS,  aocotding  fat 
eccltsiaetical  and  aceoiding  to  territorial  ideas.  When^ 
as  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  British  islands,  tbe  old  cod- 
stitotioo  of  the  gent  or  cUo  went  on  lon^f  than  tt  did 
amon^  ourselves,'  we  can  see  the  actual  process  hy  which, 
□nder  the  inilueDce  of  an  alien  jurisprndunee,  the  diief  of 
the  clan  ebaoged  into  the  lonl  of  the  soil.  The  land  of  the 
clan  was  held  to  be  the  land  of  the  chief,  and  the  body 
of  the  clansmen,  in  truth  his  fellow-owners,  cane  to  ba 
looked  on  as  tenants  holding  of  him.'  In  England,  wher« 
the  gentile  system  died  out  so  much  sooner,  oar  earliist 
glimpees  of  territorial  lords  set  them  before  as  as  holding 
tbeir  lande  and  jurisdictions  by   grants  froiii    the   King, 
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his  own  rank  down  to  personal  slaves.    The  smaller  King's  oh.  xxiv. 
Thegns  and  others  holding  of  no  lord  but  the  King^  though 
a  very  numerous^  are  an  exceptional  class^  and  the  mention 
of  lands  actually  held  by  communities  is  very  rare.^   Actual  Cases  of 
common  lands,  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  j^^i^ 
property,  must,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  traces  of  them 
that    still    exist,   have   been    far   more   usual   than    the 
entries  in  Domesday  would  lead  us  to  think.     But  the  The 
tendency  of  the    Norman  Commissioners,  just  like  the  strength- 
tendency  of  later  lawyers,  would  be  to  look   on  these  ?^*^® 
vestiges   of   possession    older   than  the  lord's    right  as^^Lt 
something  which  the  commoners  held  by  the  lord's  grant.  muniUes. 
The  exact  stages  it  is  impossible  to  trace;   but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
encroachments  of  the  territorial  lords  had  not  been  small, 
and  that  the  change  from  an  English  to  a  Norman  lord 
still  further  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  lord  against  the 
community.     Then  too,  lawyers  and  administrators  alike 
would  naturally  look  at  everything  with  feudal  eyes.     The  The  true 
lord's  property  and  the  lord's  powers  were  in  truth  some-  ^^ 


thing  exceptional,  something  cut  off  from  the  possessions  l^Yh*^ 
and  powers  of  the  community.     But  they  would  look  on  lawyers* 
everything  that  was  left  either  to  the  community  or  to 
smaller  land-owners  as  something  exceptional,  as  something- 
cut  ofiP  from  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  lord,  either 
by  his.  own  grant,  or  by  some  special  privilege  of  the 
Crown.     The  common  practice  of  conmiendation  no  doubt  The  nature 
largely  helped  in  this  work,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  menda^oii 
nature  of  the  process  was  misunderstood  in  Norman  eyes.  "jwuJ»der- 

*^  ^  "^        stoodbythe 

In  the  older  theory,  the  process  of  commendation,  the  seek-  Kormaus. 
ing  of  a  lord,  is  a  purely  voluntary  act,  a  mutual  engage- 


^  We  have  seen  some  examples  m  the  cases  of  boroughs,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cambridge,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.  There  is  a  case  of  a  rural  community  holding 
common  land  at  Groldington  ii|  Bedfordshire,  2x3b;  "Hanc  terram  tenu* 
erunt  homines  vill^  communiter,  et  vendere  potuerunt.** 
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oa.  sziv.  ment  between  the  lord  and  bia  num.  Bat  it  is  plain  lin^ 
by  the  time  that  Domadsy  was  d»wn  op,  coauneBda- 
tion  had  come  to  be  looked  on  aa  a  riglit  of  the  kid 
over  the  man,  as  a  kind  of  propertj  which  could  be  hmded 
Efteti  of  over  to  another  at  the  lord's  will.'  We  maj*  taUy  bdim 
wjihIS'  that,  between  1067  and  io8j,  greater  cbangva  had  been 
made  to  the  behoof  of  the  teiritorial  lorda  than  wan  «ict 
made  in  the  eame  number  of  yewra  before  ot  nnoe.  But 
such  changes  could  not  have  been  mads  ao  qaidJ;f  and 
so  thoroughly,  unless  there  had  been  changes  earlier  than 
1067  of  which  these  greater  chai^ea  were  tmij  the  faxOtu 
carrying  out. 

The  manor  then  is  a  thing  which  haa  grown  ^  hj  the 

process  of  which  we  have  seen  bo  many  inataiioei^  by  ti» 

growth  of  one  side  of  an  institution,  by  the  growth  of  that 

side  of  it  which  best  fitted  in  with  the  new  ideas  which 

Tnicei  of    bfcame  dominant  after  the  Coaqaeot    Bo^  though  the 

ayateni^'^    lord  gradually  crept  into  the  place  <^tiie  onnminuty;  some 

'''=°^''-      of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  commanifcy  aorriTsd.    Of 

and  oourta-  ^^^  court-leet  and  conrt-baron,  the  later  name  has  Hia  waon 

^'*^'^-        Norman  and  feudal  sound.     But  it  is  really  the  ooort- 

b^,„Q  „.     baron  which  represents  the  ancient  ananmbly  of  titt  maA, 

while  the  court-leet  represents  the  lord's  joiiadiotioit  of  ase 
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was  terrible  enough  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  when  there  oh.  zxit. 
were  as  many'  King^  as  there  were  lords  of  castles  ;  but,  in  Working 
ordinary  times,  the  courts   of  the  lord,  exercising  their  lord's 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  and  not  *^™^ 
according  to  the  lord's  arbitrary  will,  soon  became  harmless 
enough.     But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Norman  reigns  Separate 
was  to  multiply  all  those  kinds  of  private  and  separate  tioiui  ^ 
jurisdictions  which  had  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  ^^J*^ 
Honours — that  is  manors  on  a  larger  scale  ^ — liberties,  NomMn 

reigxu. 

hundreds  in  private  hands,  all  helped  in  the  gradual  work 
of  undermining  the  ancient  local  jurisdictions/  Where  they 
now  survive  at  all,  they  survive  rather  as  curiosities  than 
as  institutions  having  any  practical  working.    The  ancient  The  aa- 
scirgemSt  was  still  called  into  being  at  every  county  election,  modem 
as  long  as  open  nomination  of  candidate?  remained  the  ^^^ 
law.     The  ballot  alone  would  in  no  way  have  affected  it ; 
but  private  written  nominations  have  given  it  its  death- 
blow.  And,  even  before  that  change,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
assembly  had  been  strangely  transferred  to  a  wholly  modem 
tribunal.     It  had  become  the  name  of  a  tribunal  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  anything  in  our  ancient  law,  a  county  court 
where  justice  is  administered  by  a  single  royal  judge,  and 
where  the  jury  itself  is  optional  and  exceptional. 

But  while,  on  one  side,  the  elder  popular  rights  died 
away  before  the  growth  of  separate  and  exceptional  juris- 
dictions in  the   hands  of  particular   men,   on   the  other 
hand,  popular  freedom  grew  with  the  growth  of  separate 
and  exceptional  jurisdictions  of  another  kind.    The  English  The  Eng- 
town,  the  English  port  or  borough,  is  a  thing  wholly  of  ^f  pi^eiy 
English  growth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  the  ^^^ 
attempts  of  ingenious  men  to  trace  up  the  origin  of  English 
municipalities   to   a   Roman   source.^     It  has  been    said 

'  See  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  401 ;   Gneist,  Knglische  Verwaltungsrecht, 
i.  139.  ■  See  Appendix  TT. 

VOL.  V.  H  h 
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mockiDjgly,  with  more  than  one  meuung>,  tita£  Urn  pi»- 
sent  capital  of  England  is  a  pnmnoe  eorered  with  lifHwi 
If  we  pnt  eaiae  other  word  instead  of  the  wmi.  'pro- 
vinee,  a  word  meaningless  in  England  azoept  in  ifai 
ecclesiastical  aeoM,  this  is  reallj  no  had  dcacription  of  the 
growth  of  an  English  boroo^i.  It  wM  not,  like  u 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  like  a  medisral  Italian  en-  ?«>• 
venial  city,  the  centre  of  the  whole  dvil  life  of  iti  district 
It  was  simply  one  part  of  the  distriot,  in  which  nun  End 
closer  together  than  elsewhere  j  it  was  sin^j'  Mvenl  toim- 
ships  packed  tightly  together,  a  handled  iimJIw  in  estcst 
and  thicker  in  population  than  other  hondnda.*  A«  we  ne 
in  Domesday,  the  several  towns  had  their  wfenl  eortomB,  u 
shires  and  divtsions  of  shires  had.*  And  tits  niaab  or  town- 
ships which  hftd  come  t(^;ether  in  the  sb^e  of  boTOOghs 
had  been  more  Incky  than  those  in  tiie  Open  oonntiyf  in- 
being  better  able  to  keep  the  common  land  which  in  many 
cases  they  still  keep  to  this  day.  Bat  it  is  only  in  a  few 
of  the  greatest  towns  that  we  can  aee  at  the  fine  of  the 
Conquest  anything  like  a  real  maniapal  oonrtitiition;  and 
in  some  of  those  of  which  we  hare  tjie  foBeat  aoooanti,  the 
manicipal  constitution  is  rather  aristooniiie  than  dentfr- 
cratic.     The  hereditary  lawmen  of  LJaadn  had  in  them, 
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"^^^ 

with  their  sac  and  soCy  churches  with  their  properiy  and  oh.  xxiv. 
privileges,  gilds — that  is,  artificial  fiimilies — with  their 
property,  their  usages,  their  religious  rites,^  thegns  and 
churls  in  the  language  of  one  age,  barons  and  villains  in 
the  language  of  another,  merchants,  churchmen,  monks,  all 
the  elements  of  English  society,  were  to  be  seen  side  by 
side  in  a  small  compass.  The  various  classes  thus  brought 
together  were  united  by  neighbourhood,  by  common  in- 
terests, by  common  property,  customs,  and  privileges ;  but 
they  did  not  yet  show  any  peculiarities  of  tenure ;  they 
were  not  yet  fused  together  into  a  single  corporate  body. 
The  greatness  of  London  is  witnessed  by  the  special  legis-  London, 
lation  of  which  it  is  made  the  subject  in  the  days  of 
^thelstan  and  in  the  days  of  -^thelred.^  But  those 
cient  laws,  while  they  provide  for  the  privileges  and  g< 
order  of  the  city,  while  they  recognize  various  customs  an\ 
institutions  which  had  grown  up  in  it,  do  not  set  before  not  yet  an 

.  .  .     1  organised 

US  even  so  near  an  approach  to  an  organized  mumcipal  munioi- 

constitution  as  we  see  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere.     The^*^^* 

share  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  election  of  Kings  does 

not  necessarily  imply  any  special  municipal  organization. 

The  citizens,  as  being  on  the  spot,  could  exercise  the  right 

which  belonged  to  them  in  common  with  all  the  freemen  of 

the  land,  just  as  in  some  other  cases  we  find  armies  actiAg 

in  the  same  way,  simply  because  they  also  were  on  the 

spot.^  The  famous  charter  of  William  confirms  the  customs  Charter  ^f 

.  .  .  William; 

of  the  city  as  to  the  succession  of  land,  but  it  points  to 
no  special  civic  constitution.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
and  the  Portreeve,  as  a  writ  in  a  shire  was  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  and  the  Shire-reeve.*  But  imder  Henry  the  of  Heniy 
First  we  see  signs  of  great  advances,  owing  perhaps  to 
that  influx  of  Norman  and  other  foreign  citizens  which  is 

1  On  Gilds,  see  Tonlmin  Smith's  English  Gilds,  and  Appendix  TT. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  309.  ■  See  voL  iii.  p.  547. 

*  See  the  charter  in  vol  iy.  p.  29. 

H  h  a 
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OK.  xxn.  wttneawd  hy  WiUiuo'i  own  efaarte.  b  BmoP^  dvls 
to  Landon  we  find  the  uuscnt  ligfcth  priviksM,  wmk 
cnfltonu  of  the  citf  confirmed,  niiinliri.  I 
are  confinncd  in  their  rigifats  aad  jm 
aawmbties,  hosting,  folk-moteK,  vaid-nolc^  •■•  to  be  b|4 
np,  ind  the  law  of  the  city  is  to  be  fiiDowad  ly  ^a  Eiig 
himself  in  all  cases  touching  the  sneeewon  of  kad  withia 
the  city.  But,  more  than  this,  tbm  men  of  I 
to  be  sammoned  in  any  caose  b^md  their  « 
they  are  to  hare  a  SberiflT  and  a  Jostietar  of  ikdr  o«b 
choosing.  And,  more  even  than  this,  Uie  dty.  like  maay 
another  city  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gennany,  has  ita  lalgaet 

Uiddlnra  distiict.     London,  like  Sparta  or  Bent,  haa  Imt  aijrfiii. 

[^I^'^her  UnfertAaiuK.  Theshireof UiddkaexHhAto  thaan 
of  London  and  their  heirs,  to  be  held  in  bm  of  UMKiacaBd 
his  heirs.*  And  to  this  day  Middlesex  faapa  itadiaiaeter 
of  a  subject  district.  It  has  nether  a  Sheiiff  choaeB  by 
the  men  of  the  ehire  nbr  yet  one  appointed  by  die  mmmtm 
Bovereign.  The  subject  shiie  haa  to  sofamit  totlie  authority 
of  the  Sheriffs  chosen  by  the  ruling  cify.  Stil^  erai  in 
London,  among  such  great  privileges  a 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  mtmicipal  e 
phrase  about  heirs  may  not  quite  eielnde  the  Botim  of  oor- 
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we  get  a  most  interesting  note  of  time.     We  see  by  an  in-  oh.xxiv. 
cidental  phrase  that  what  the  days  of  King  Eadward  were  ^^'^T^ 
to  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  days  of  King  Eadward's  last  Leo&tan 
Portreeve  were  to  the  city  over  which  he  roled.     As  lands  time, 
and  privileges  were  elsewhere  to  be  held  as  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Eadward,  in  London  they  were  to  be  held  as 
they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leofstan.^     In  the  civil  war 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda  we  have  seen  &e  citizens^  by  their 
title  of  barons^  share^  as  of  old,  in  the  election  and  deposition 
of  Kings ;  ^  and,  what  is  jnst  now  more  important,  we  now  First 
first  near  the  famons  name  communio  or  commune.^     It  is  ^f  ^^ 
perhaps  not  used  with  strict  legal  preciseness,  but  it  is  at  any  ^o"**"""^- 
rate  a  witness  of  a  tendency  towards  closer  organization  as  an 
united  body.     At  last,  among  the  changes  and  troubles  of/The 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  commune  of  London  comes  forth    into  full 
light  under  a  Mayor  of  its  own  choosing.*  Presently,  among 
the  barons  who  were  named  to  carry  out  the  Great  Charter,      1215. 
the  Mayor  of  London  has  his  place.'^     Li  all  the  struggles  London 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  London  is  ever  foremost  in  the  thirteenth 
cause    of  freedom.      And   when  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  ^^'^^"'y- 
people  of  England  put  forth  their  &mous  letter  denouncing     1247. 
the  wrongs  which  England  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 

'  In  the  writ  of  Heniy  the  First,  by  whioh  the  laada  of  the  English 
Cnihtenagild  (see  Appendix  TT.)  are  granted  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Feeder^  i.  11),  a  writ  addresaed  "  Ylceoomitibufl  et  baronibna 
London'/*  the  lands  are  to  be  held  "dent  anteceisoreB  eorom  unqnam 
liberius  tenuerunt,  tempore  patris  mei  et  firatris  mei,  et  tempore  Leoetani." 
This  answerB  to  **  tempore  r^gii  Eadwardi  "  in  the  writ  on  the  same  rabject 
just  before.  Leo&tan  (on  whom  see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  213,  214,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  30)  bad  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  according  to  the  general  mle,  bore  the 
Norman  name  of  Robert.  See  Stnbbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  406.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  he  died  at  Senlac,  as  I  once  thought. 

*  See  above,  pp.  245,  305.  ■  See  above,  p.  305. 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  t  630.  The  first  Mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin, 
whether  we  take  the  latter  name  to  be  a  male  ^^Slfwine  or  a  female  .^fwyn, 
is  again  a  case  of  the  Englishman  disguised  under  a  Norman  name. 

*  See  the  list  of  the  barons  in  Select  Charters,  298,  where  **  Major  de 
Lundoniis"  comes  about  the  middle. 
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Bonuui  Bi^op,  ttTaswithtlieeeKlof  theettjof  LendoB,irt 
the  centre  of  the  national  life,  that  the  wrtioiial  pmtMtwH 
Bigned.' 

I  can  hardly  be  called  on  to  go  at  length  tluQi^  iH 
those  changes  in  the  history  of  TtngHnli  mmueipal  iuli- 
tutions  whose  beginningB  msj  be  traced  np  to  -this  tine. 
Bat  one  or  two  special  points  may  lie  noticed.  13w  oUert 
privilegee  of  the  English  towns  are  immvnnial ;  thcf  we 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  nation.  Hie  enafcom 
of  a  town  were  no  more  the  grant  of  anybodjr  than  -wtn 
the  castoma  of  a  shire  or  a  hnndred.  The  town  wm,  m 
I  have  said,  simply  a  district  whtdi  got  to  ifanlf  a  apeaal 
character  and  special  ciutonis  &om  the  bet  Hat  ite  in- 
habitants lired  closer  together,  and  had  ^uir  dmUiBgi 
better  fenced  in,  than  the  inhabitaota  et  other  fUatneta. 
The  origin  of  our  most  ancient  towne  i 
darkness.  All  that  we  can  say  is  tha^  if  ] 
York,  Colchester  and  Lincoln,  werfr— a  point  wliiflii  I  wmld 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine — continoeaaly  inlalxted 
from  Roman  times,  they  had  no  politioal  imfnwMuu  fiom 
Roman  times.^  Whenever  it  was  that  flu  firat  Tti^lwh- 
men  settled  within  the  Roman  wallfl,  ttieir  nttfaewnt  wh 
of  exactly  the  same    kind  as   the   lettlflnotfAta  of  their 
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Mid-English  towns  into  their  first  life,  they  were  distinctly  oh.  xxiv. 
founders  with  the  rights  of  founders.     The  customs  and 
privileges  of  the  towns  which  they  founded  might  feirly  be 
said  to  be  their  grant.     Jhe  later  history  of  such  towns 
differed  in  different  cases\    Taunton  became  a  m^e  epi- 
scopal manor ;  Warwick  ano^Chester  grew  into  independent 
and  powerful  boroughs.     Still  the  rights  and  customs  of 
such  boroughs  as  these  were  not  immemorial,  and  their 
existence,  alongside  of  the  growing  power  of  the  King 
and  of  other  lords,  helped  to  foster  the  idea  that  all  towns 
were  the  towns  of  some  lord,  and  that  their  rights  needed 
a  grant  or  confirmation  by  his  charter.     Thus,  as  we  have  Charters 
seen,  charters  were  granted  to  London  itself,  and  in  after  §^^. 
limes  to  York,  Lincoln,  and  other  immemorial  cities.     In  ™«»<»rial 

towns. 

the  charters  to  Lincoln  we  find  the  confirmation  of  the  Lat-i  g^^. 
gild-merchant,  the  grant  of  elective  rights,  but  all  signs  o(^^?^^ 
the  Danish  patriciate,  the  ancient  Lawmen,  have  vanished. 
Nay,  among  the  many  and  strange  sources  of  income  which  Payments 
found  their  way  into  the  hoard  of  the  Lion  of  Justice,  we  the  ]^^ 
find  the  burghers  of  Lincoln  paying  two  hundred  marks  <rf  ^'3o« 
silver  and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their 
city  in  chief  of  the  King.^ 

The  next  stage  was  when,  after  these  patterns,  a  crowd  Townswith 
of  towns  arose  whose  privileges  really  were  the  grants  of  ,^1  "** 
the  ELing,  Bishop,  Abbot,  or  other  lord  on  whose  lands  fi^'J^J*?^  ^y 
they  arose.     A  collection  of  houses  grew  up  on  the  manor 
of  some  lord  or  prelate,  or  at  the  gate  of  some  castle 
or  monastery.     The  settlement  grew  into  a  town,  and,  as 
the  town  increased  in  importance,  it  received  a  charter  of 
privileges  from  its  lord.     Sometimes  the  privilege  might 
not  go  beyond  the  grant  of  a  market.    In  other  cases,  where 
the  burghers  were  pushing,  and  the  lords,  especially  the 

*  Rot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  114.  "Bargenses  Lincolie  reddunt  compotum  de 
cc.  marcis  argenti  et  iiij.  marcis  auri  ut  teneant  civitatem  de  rege  in 
capite." 
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cB.  XXIV.  ecdemuticsl  lords,  wen  weak,  the  town  grew  nto  Ab  M 

Growth  of  likenen   of  an  immemdtial  city.     Tlie  gtowth  of  mbc 

nl  town*.'  of  these   ecclesUtstical    towos    at  the   ei^jenw    of  Aeir 

ecdesiutical    lords    forms   one  of  the  moot   intensta^ 

bruiches  of  study  for  the  purely  monicipal  hutoriaa.    I 

Em  concenied  with  them  only  m  m  Eir  mm  tiuy  htgta  to 

arise  n-ithin  the  Normaa  period,  and  in  bo  &r  m  the  tmm 

which  they  took  wm  an  avowed  imitation  of  tlw  gmt 

Thnntaii'i  immemorial  cities.     Archbishop  Thnntan's  ehftrfcer  gimla 

^^g^ey,    aa  a  ^ft  to  his  burgesses  of  BeVerley  the  i 

ii>g-ii4o.]j^rtie8  which  the  citizens  of  To^  helii  of  i 

Thallauta.  right.'    The  m«n  of  York  had  their  Httm-booM ;  die  mea 

of  Beverley   should    have   their  Hanae-lioan   Idq.     Hie 

name  has  died  out  among  ourselves,  bnt  it  atill  Uves 

among  the  cities  of  the  SaxoQ  matohiod.    %'  tbei/  taHttam 

the  last  modem  changes  have  ^ain  gifan  t  right  to  cUn 

the  privileges  which  in  ancient  days  were  giantad  to  then 

in  the  English  havens.     They  are  again  the  itten  of  tiie 

Eropcror  who   come  in  their   ships,  an^  na   wortiiy  of 

good  laws  even  as  we  oiliselves.' 

Growth  of      There  can   thus  be  no  doubt  that  fhe  growth  of  tb» 

tUcnKth-    towns  in  England,  and  thereby  the  gfowth  of  one  fana 

^Yr^     of  freedom,  was  gnatly  strengthened  by  tba  cAbots  of  the 
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the  boroughs  were  really  forms  of  the  same  tendency  oh.  xxnr. 
which  everywhere  tried  to  put  some   special  and  excep- 
tional jurisdiction  in  the  place  of  the  regular  authorities 
of  Church  and  State.     It  was  the  same  spirit  which  made 
every  lord  a  petty  prince  in  his  own  manor,  which  led 
monasteries  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  their  Bishops,  and 
which  thus  turned  every  shire  and  every  diocese  into  a  con- 
fused  assemblage  of  separate  and  exempt  jurisdictions.   We  Privileges 
are  dealing  with  days  in  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  emptioDB. 
liberty  meant  privilege,  when  every  local  or  professional 
collection    of  men    thought    more   of  the   privileges  of 
their  own  district   or  order  than   of  the   general  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth^    In  most  cases  privileges  of 
this  kind,  whatever  they  were   in  the  beginning,  have 
proved  mischievous  in  the  long  run.     In  the  towns  alone  Good  work- 
the  working  of  things  has  been  different.     A  privileged  ^Jt^  in 
town  might  keep  itself  selfishly  isolated  from  the  country  **^®  towna. 
around  it ;  its  internal  constitution  might  shrink  up  into 
an   oligarchy;   but   in  the  worst  case  it   still  cherished 
elements  of  law,  freedom,  and  order  which  could  not  fail  to 
tend  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation.    And  in  Eng-  Gaoaes 
land  the  circumstances  of  the  country  hindered  the  muni-  i^ept  back 
cipal  developement  from  being  carried  too  far.     Under  the  *?*^j^" 
strone:  power  of  the  Crown,  as  it  was  established  by  the  velopement 
Norman  Kings,  English  boroughs  had  no  chance  of  grow- 
ing into  free  Imperial  cities.     And  the  way  in  which  the  Mnnlc^ 
English  towns  grew  up  helped,  among  other  causes,  to  not  the 
hinder  them  fix)m  becoming,  as  they  became  in  France,  ^^  ^^ 
the  only  dwelling-places  of  freedom.     They  were  not,  England, 
like  the  towns  on  the  mainland,  something  distinct  from 
the  country  around,  often  lording  it  over  the   country 
around ;  they  were  simply  settlements  among  other  settle- 
ments whose  circumstances  caused  them  to  take  a  some- 
what different  shape  from  their  neighbours.     In  England 
the  shires  and  the  towns,  springing  as  they  had  done  from 


tha  towm 

Midtlia 

Rrtoftlw 
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a  common  origin,  ooald  never  become  eo  ntteilj'  fated 
from  each  other  as  tb^  did  in  landa  where  ih»  aHm  U 
onoe  been  colonies  of  Roman  or  Idtin  citizena  in  the  midit 
of  conquered  provincials.  Had  the  towna  been  mvA 
weaker,  they  might  have  been  nnable  to  plaj  the  part 
vhich  tbey  did  pUy  in  winning  the  genanl  freedom  of 
the  nation.  Had  they  been  mnch  atnonger,  thej  might 
simply  baTe  won  their  own  freedom  and  have  k^  it 
wholly  to  themeelvea. 

The  way  in  which  the  English  towns  grew  19  had  alio 
another  result.  The  popolstion  of  tha  towne  had,  in  the 
elder  state  of  things,  been  formed  ont  of  the  Mme  demsati 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  it  remained  ao  in  tits  news 
state  of  things.  A  new  el«nent  indeed  came  in  with  the 
Conqnest;  bat  it  was  on  element  wfaiob  did  not  tooeh  nther 
town  or  countiy  exclusively,  bnt  tooohed  both  in  modi  the 
same  degree.  The  King's  men,  Frentdi  and  Bngliah,  wen 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  tiie  borough,  just  aa  modi 
as  without  them.  There  was  therefbie  lea  cppottunity 
than  in  other  lands  for  tiie  formatiiRi  of  a  qiaoU  bcugher 
class.  An  English  town  contained  mm  of  all  idaeen^  jnat 
as  an  English  hundred  did.  Before  the  ConqoMt^  «  Nortfa- 
hombrian  Earl  married  the  dan^^ter  of  a  citbcn  of  To^* 
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lands,  was  clothed  with  something  like  a  sacred  character.^  ch.  xxiv. 
Contempt  for  the  trader  was  the  feelinff  of  a  somewhat  ^^^^^ 

r  &  ^  for  trade 

later  time.    It  was  the  feeling  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  a  later 
its  accompanying  follies ;  and,  in  England  at  least,  in  the 
land  where  the  ducal  house  of  Suffolk  rose  from  among  the 
traders  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  the  feeling  was  neither  very 
lasting  nor  at  any  time  very  deep. 

This  last  line  of  thought  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  Social 

effocte  01 

effect  of  the  Conquest  on  the  different  classes  of  society  in  the  Con- 
England,  and  especially  on  the  relations  between  the  two  ^^^^' 
races,  Norman  and  English.     I  must  again  repeat  that  No  broad 
the  dream  of  romances  and  romantic  historians,  which  sets  tweenNor- 
before  us  a  picture  of  lasting  and  conscious  separation  ^^^^^ 
between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  has  no  foundation  in 
authentic  history.     To  go  no  further,  not  a  sign  of  it  is  No  ancient 
to  be  seen  in  the  vast  mass  of  letters  which  has  gathered  £,r  the 
round  the  great  controversy  between  King  and  Primate  W"^ 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  whfle  the  fact  of  any 
such  distinction  is  denied  in  so  many  words  by  an  im- 
portant and  experienced  official  of  the  same  reign«'    No 
law,  no  cnstom  even,  drew  any  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  two  races.    Notwithstanding  all  the  rhetoric  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon'  and   of  a  crowd  of  modem  writers,  it 
would   be  hard   to  find  any  man  bom  in  England  by 
whom   the  name   of  Englishman  is  used   as  a  name  of 
contempt.*    The  social  relations  of  the  country  were  left, 
like  everything  else,  to  settle  themselves  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances.    The  higher  the  rank  of  any  class  of  men, 

'  See  the  Trace  as  renewed  in  1095,  Ord.  Yit.  721  C.  "  Mercatoree  ** 
are  among  the  protected  daases. 

'  See  the  well-known  extract  from  the  DialogUB  de  Scaocario,  quoted  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 

*  William  Rufiis  and  Bishop  William  of  Longchamp,  whose  sayings  on 
this  head  will  be  fomid  in  Appendix  W.,  were  not  born  in  England. 
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Hi.  xxn.  the  grwitcr  would  be  the  proportion  of  Norman,  and  the 
ematler  the  proportion  of  Old-Eng'lisli,  blood  among  them. 
But  whatever  distinction  was  drawn  eoon  became  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  and  not  of  nioe.  That  the  result  ofthe  Norouui 
Con4iiest  was  the  social  thrustiug  down  of  the  great  mm 
of  EngliEhmen  th^re  can  bo  no  donht.  but  it  was  not 
directly  as  Englishmen  that  thej'  were  thrust  down.     And 

othsr         one  class,  the  most  unhappy  of  all,  nndoubf*dIy  gained. 

itimst         Speaking  generally,  we  may  say   that  every   class    above 

i'ltr^vw   *'*'■   ''^"'■■^*   ^^^   "   *'*P'    ^"^   ^^^'^^   ^^^   lowost   class  '.f 

riiw.  all  rose  a  step.     Earls,  thegns,  churls,  all  lost ;  the  per- 

Thc  churl    sonal   slave  gained.     We  have  already   seen    that,  befurtf 

i<etoretlia  the  Conquest,  many   causes   were   tending   to  lower  the 

Conquest,   pogitjon  of  the  churl  or  the  simple  freeman.    In  the  days  uf 

King  Eadward  he  was  clearly  in  a  different  and  a  worst 

position  from  that  which  he  had  held  in  the  old  days  a( 

the  free  Teutonic  community.     Every  man   now  bad  his 

lord,  and  the  tendency  was  for  the  rights  of  the  lord  to 

grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  man.     And  this 

tendency   was,   like  every  other  tendency   of  the    kind, 

jf  strengthened  and  hastened  by  the  Conquest.     Domeeday 

before  us  a  most  minute  scale  of  classes  among 

the  actual  occupiers  of  land,  from  the  absolutely  fre^  land- 


noinesdaj. 
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is  anythiDg  in  it  which  implies  villany  in  the  later  moral  oh.  xxiy. 
sense.     The  villanus  or  ceorl  is  still  distinguished  from  the 
servus  or  tieaw.     But  the  tendency  of  the  Conquest  clearly  The  ceorl 
was  to  confound  the  two  classes  together,  to  thrust  down  fJ^gf^  ^on- 
the  ceorl  and  to  raise  the  tAeow  to  the  intermediate  state  {j^^^J®^  ^ 

the  class  of 

of  the  later  villanus,  rusticus,  or  nativus.    The  ceorl  is  the  vittani, 
villain  regardant  of  the  lawyers ;  the  iheow  is  the  villain 
in  gross}     The  theoretical  distinction  survived ;  but  it  is  Villains 
plain  that  the  mass  of  the  villains  in  gross  gradually  passed  Ind^ 
into  the  class  of  villains  regardant,  a  change  which,  for  the  fl'^*'^'*'- 
actual  slave,  the  mere  chattel  of  his  master,  was  imdoubted 
promotion.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that,  if  the  theow  had 
risen,  the  ceorl  had  sunk^  by  both  of  them  meeting  on  the 
same  level.    Under  the  manorial  system  everything  tended  Workiii^ 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  lord^  to  fix  and  stiffen  his  manorial 
rights,  to  change  free  commendation,  free  tenancy  of  land,  ^**™- 
into  servitude  of  both  the  land  and  the  man^    In  this  state 
of  things,  no  one  was  really  free  save  the  man  who  could 
go  with  his  land  whither  he  would.*     He  who  could  go 
whither  he  would,  but  only  without  his  land,  would  find 
such  a  right  by  no  means  profitable.     And  it  would  soon 
come  to  be  held  that  he  was  bound  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  go  away  from  it  against  his  lord's  will.     Given  a  Change 

I'll   fiP^AA 

tenant  bound  to  certain  rents  or  services  by  agreement;  if  tenants 
it  is  once  held  that  he  cannot  cancel  that  agreement,  he  ^^Jj^s 
practically  becomes  a  bondman.     That  is,  he  becomes  a 
villain  regardant;  he  is  a  bondman  as  regards  his  lord;  as 

^  For  the  distinction  see  Blackstone,  ii.  6,  and  on  the  growth  of  villainage, 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  428.  Blackstone*s  editor  Christian  quotes  Lord  Coke 
as  saying  that  "  the  lord  may  beat  his  villein,  and,  if  it  be  without  cause, 
he  cannot  have  any  remedy."  Under  the  Lion  of  Justice  at  least  it  was  not  so. 
See  the  extract  from  Henry*s  Pipe  Roll  in  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  430. 
Glanville  in  his  fifth  book  (Phillips,  Englische  Beichs  und  Recht^neschichte, 
ii.  377)  uses  the  word  "  servus  "  in  the  headings,  but  in  the  text  the  man  him- 
self is  **  nativus,**  though  his  condition  is  "  villenagium  "  and  **  servitus." 

'  The  common  Domesday  phrase,  "Potuit  ire  quo  voluit;"  ''cum  ista 
terra  **  is  sometimes  added. 


vllkln'l 
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,  regards  other  men,  hia  ttalut  need  not  be  m  u^  wi; 
chinged.    There  is  notbing  id  the  pnwHial  fdituv  be- 

^  tween  him  and  hie  lord  which  seed  at  all  hindar  him  fion 
exercising  the  rights  of  b  freemaa  either  tomtda  Um  eoB- 
monwcalth  or  towards  other  men.  Asd  tiiis  ma  liia  legil 
theory  of  villainAge,  eves  when  it  was  haraheat.  Tlie  loid^ 
rights  had  grown  to  s  fearful  degree  {  tlia  piaotioal  pcaitiaB 
of  the  villain  towards  other  dieses  of  men  had  mHj  sank; 
still  in  theory  the  relation  of  lord  and  villain  was  pnidf 
a  private  one.  The  villain  was  not  a  slava,  bat  a  tnmom 
MiAuf  the  very  important  rights  of  his  lord.  Aa  agaiiit 
all  men  but  his  lord,  he  was  free.  The  rigbta  ^  his  lofd 
over  him  were  Bometiiing  special  and  exoeptionaL  If  timj 
were  disputed,  the  lord  had  to  prove  them ;  and  under  oertMB 
circamstaDoea  of  noti  user,  such  ^or  instance  aa  the  viUaiB 
living  unclaimed  for  a  fixed  time  in  a  ohartoad  town,  Ac 
rights  of  the  lord  were  lost  for  ever,  lite  whole  pfftitiiw 
of  the  villain  showB  that  he  was  one  wlio  had  aonk  finm 
a  higher  to  a  lower  position.  The  relation  of  villaioa^  is  a 
very  artificial  one,  one  which  conld  never  have  been  devind 
from  the  beginning  in  the  form  in  whleh  it  ■*-r^T  in  oar 
law-books.  Actual  slavery  is  a  very  simple  thinsf,  vlkioh  nut^ 
arise  in  a  thonsand  ways.  But  the  mrtifidal  institetkn  cf 
?  about 
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bidding  them  to  act  as  judges  or  jurors,  forbidding  them  oh.  xxiv. 
to  escape  from  their  bondage  by  admission  to  holy  orders/ 
mark  different  stages  in  their  degradation.     But,  in  so 
doings  they  mark  that  it  was  a  process  of  degradation,  a 
fall  from  a  higher  state  to  a  lower.     For  it  is  inconceivable 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  villains  could  ever  have  put 
forth  new  claims  to  rights  which  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed.    The  innovation  must  have  been  in  the  law  which 
forbade,  not  in  the  thing  which  was  forbidden.     By  the  Villainage 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  the  status  of  the  villain  seems  Henry  the 
to  have  been  fixed.     As  against  his  lord,  he  no  longer  had  S««>nd. 
any  full  right  of  property;  he  could  not  even  redeem  the 
services  due  to  his  lord  by  a  payment  in  money,  because, 
as  against  his  lord,  he  had  no  full  property  in  auything.^ 
To  this  state  the  descendants,  doubtless  not  of  all,  but  of  a 
large  part,  of  the  churls,  the  simple  freemen  of  the  old 
Teutonic  society^  had  been  brought  within  little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  Conquest.     The  change  was  wrought  The  change 
by  the  working  of  causes  to  which  the  Conquest  gave  a  ^en  the 
new  and  strong  impulse ;  but  the  same  causes  had  been,  J^^^^ . 
though  less  powerfully,  at  work  ever  since  the  new  nobility  ^^^  ^rl$* 
of  the  Thegns  began  to  supplant  the  immemorial  nobility 
of  the  Eorls.3 

This  was,  on  the  whole,  the  blackest  and  saddest  result 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.     Yet  even  this  had  its  bright 
side.     The  process  which  thrust  down  the  churl  into  a  The  sUves 
modified  slavery,  raised  the  slave  into  what,  as  compared  Conquest, 
with  his  former  state,  might  be  called  a  modified  freedom. 
The  general  confusion  of  all  the  lower  classes  together 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  class  of  all.     The  The  feudal 
strict  feudal  theory,  with  its  ascending  scale  of  classes,  had  no  fdaoe 

^  See  the  painages  in  Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  396,  4^1. 

*  Glanyille,  v.  5.  "  Omnia  catalla  cujuslibet  nativi  ita  intelUgonttlr  esse 
in  potestate  domini  sui,  qnod  propriis  denariis  yersus  domioum  a  villenagio 
redimere  se  non  potent.** 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  94,  95. 
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hardly  any  room  fur  the  personal  slave.  At  ev^rj  riage, 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  downward,  the  lord  hid 
rights  over  hU  man,  the  man  owed  dnties  to  hu  lord. 
Tho^  duties,  as  we  get  lower  in  the  scale,  mi^ht  be  ban 
and  burthensome ;  hot  they  did  not  imply  actual  property 
in  the  man  himself.  The  lowest  step  of  all,  in  lucb  & 
system  as  this,  was  more  natarally  filled  by  villainage  thm 
hy  octiuU  slaverj-.  For,  ^evous  as  the  villain's  bondage 
might  be,  the  form  which  that  bondage  took  was  rather 
that  the  lord  had  rights  over  the  villain  than  that  he  h^t 
property'  in  him.  Absolnte  property  in  a  man,  the  pro- 
perly which  enables  the  master  to  aell  his  slave  in  the 
market,  bos  no  pUce  in  the  feudal  range  of  ideas.  Silently 
then  and  gradually,  but  none  the  less  effectnally^  while 
the  churl  s.ink  to  the  statti  of  villainage,  the  slave  rose  to 
it.  In  tliit)  way,  that  very  spirit  of  oligarchic  oontonpt 
for  the  lower  classes,  which  did  such  wron^  to  the  lowest 
class  but  one,  did  for  the  lowest  <Aam  of  all  what  tb« 
prcuehiiig  of  'Walfstan  and  Anselm,  the  l^slatiou  of  Cant 
and  ^Villian1,  had  failed  to  do.  Withoat  the  operation  of 
-  any  law,  without  any  general  act  of  emancipation,  the 
slave  class  rose  to  the  rook  of  villainage.  1^  state  of 
slaver)',  never  abolished  by  law,  passed  so  utterly  out  of 
it^i'  and  out  of  mind,  that  English  Judges,  who  n^mem- 
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Judges  who  gave  it  than  it  did  to   their  knowledge  of  cb.  xxiv. 
history.^     The  doctrine  that  a  man  became  free  merely  by 
treading  the  soil  or  breathing  the  air  of  England  would  have 
sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  any  judge  or  legislator  in 
the  twelfth  century.   But,  long  befoi^  that  doctrine  was  put 
forth,  while  actual  slavery  had  so  utterly  passed  away  that 
its  very  existence  in  former  days  was  forgotten,  villainage, 
though  not  forgotten,  had  passed  away  as  utterly.    Neither  No  legal 
slavery  nor  villainage  was  ever  abolished  by  law.     As  of  either 
villainage  came  in  by  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  '^^ 
poorer  freemen,  so  it  went  out  by  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  villains.     The  details  of  that  process  belong  to 
a  later  stage  of  history  than  mine.    The  completion  of  the  Abolition 
good  work  in  which  Wulfstan  and  Anselm  laboured,  the  ^  aS^ 
abolition,  first  of  the  slave-trade  and  then  of  slavery,  first  *^{^" 
within  the  dependent,  then  within  the  independent,  colonies  lancb. 
of  England,  forms  a  page  in  modem  history  which  aptly 
follows  on  some  pages  of  history  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.     But  there  was  one  great  difference  be- 
tween slaver}*^  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.    The  descendant  Difierenoe 
of  the  English  Wite-theoWy  the  descendant  of  the  British  ^^^^  ^^ 
captive,  when  he  was  once  set  free,  differed  in  nothing  ^^ 
from  his  free  neighbours.     The  great  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who  are  unlike 
their  masters  in  every  respect  in  which  man  can  be  unlike 
man,  is  a  difficulty  with  which  Wul&tan  and  William 
were  not  called  upon  to  grapple. 


The  same  causes  which  fostered  the  growth  of  manors,  Growth 
and  which  helped  to  thrust  down   the  &ee  churls  into  chivalronf 
villainage^  naturally  strengthened  every  feeling  and  every  "P*"*' 

*  See  BUckstone,  i.  i,  i.  14  (voL  !.  pp.  127,  434,  ed.  ChriBtian).  See 
also  May,  Const.  Hist,  iii  35,  36.  Blackstone  and  his  editor  would  seem 
never  to  have  looked  into  Domesday  or  into  any  other  record  of  our  history 
or  law. 

VOL.  V.  I   i 
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xiy.  cuetom  of  tbat  kind  which,  for  want  of  b  better  name,  may 
be  called  chu'alrova.  The  chivalrous  spirit  ia,  above  all 
things,  a  clasB  Epirit.  The  g^ood  knight  ia  bonnd  to  end- 
less fantastic  courtesies  towards  men,  and  still  more  to- 
wards women,  of  a  certain  rank  ;  be  may  treat  nil  below 

■e  of  that  rank  with  any  degree  of  scorn  and  cruelty.  "Hio 
spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choioe  of  one  or  two 
virtues,  to  be  practised  in  such  an  cxag^rated  degree  ss  to- 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
are  foigotten.  The  false  code  of  hononr  sapplants  alik« 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealtb,  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  right.  Chivalry  again,  in  its  militaiy 
aspcct,  not  only  encourages  the  love  of  war  for  its  owa 
sake,  without  regard  to  the  cause  for  which  war  is  waf»c4l ; 
it  encournges  also  an  extravagant  regard  for  a  fantastic  sbow 
of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way  advanci*  tlio 
objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  on,  Chivalry, 
in  short,  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  in  law; 
ftoch   aubatitutea    nurelv    netrannal    (ihlitraiions.   ohliofltiiina 
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might  sacrifice  either  duty  to  interest  or — in  some  better  ch.  xxnr. 
moment — interest  to  duty;  but  he  never  sacrificed  either 
to  a  point  of  honour.     He  might  go  through  a  form  of 
chivalrous  courtesy  to  a  defeated  enemy ;  but  he  refused 
to  risk  the  smallest  political  or  military  advantage  by  any 
purposeless  display  of  personal  prowess.*     Between  these  Chivaliy  of 
two  great  and  wise  rulers  we  see  the  ideal  of  the  mag-  RufuB ; 
nanimous  knight  in  the  form  of  William  Bufus.   We  see  it  Stephen ; 
again,  in  a  more  attractive  shape,  in  the  weak  and  generous 
Stej)hen.     At  a  later  time  Edward  the  First  cannot  be  Edward 
wholly  acquitted  of  having  had  a  hand  in  encouraging  the    ® 
same  false  ideal.     Politically,  I  need  not  say,  Edward  was 
one  of  the  truest  of  Englishmen,  the  true  successor  of  our 
ancieut  Kings^  the  true  Bretwalda  and  Emperor  of  Britain. 
Yet  in  one  side  of  his  personal  character  we  cannot  help 
seeing  a  certain  French  influence,  which  marred  his  great- 
ness with  a  touch  of  the  follies  of  chivalry .^     The  whole  Edward 
chivalrous  idea,  an  idea  quite  un-English,  and  rather  French 
than  Norman,  flourished  most  of  all  during  the  French  neither 
wars  of  Edward  the  Third.     How  little  English,  how  little  n^Nor- 
Norman,  it  is,  we  see  if  we  try  to  conceive  either  Harold  or  ^J^  ^"* 
William  risking  his  life  in  a  tournament  or  taking  an  oath 
upon  the  swans.     It  would  be  as  hard  to  conceive  Earl 
Roger  as  to  conceive  Earl  Gyrth,  riding  up  to  run  his 
spear  into  the  gate  of  a  besieged  town»  or  keeping  one  eye 
bandaged  for  a  year's  space  for  the  love  of  his  lady.    Yet,  Slight  hold 
so  far  as  France  influenced  Normandy,  so  far  as  the  con-  on  Eng^ 
nexion  with  Normandy  laid  England  open  to  influences'"^ 
from  France,  so  far  may  the  slight  touch  of  chivalrous 
feeling  which  was  all  that  ever  infected  England  be  set 
down  as  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     As   far   as 
chivalry  had  any  real  effect  on  our  institutions,  it  acted 
rather  by  falling  in  with  and  strengthening  one  or  two 

^  See  above,  pp.  i8i,  189. 

'  See  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  176. 

I  i  Q, 
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cH.  xxiT.  already  existiog  customs   than  by  Ininging  m  aaj^Saig 

that  was  positively  new. 
Forms  af        To  begin  with  mere  outwud  bodga  nd  oeiwnoaiwi, 
hn^ght^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  fenn  of  inmtiiiy  0» 
hood ;        youth  who  had  reached  the  age  of  wuftra  with  Uw  we^ou 

of  warfare  was  a  custom  which  had  Ha  root  in  getunm  Tan- 
iDEngland;  tonic  antiquity.    In  our  own  land  JBtheUtan  ia  nid  to  ham 

been  ^rded  with  the  belt  and  sword  of  fcmgfathood  hj'  hia 
ill  Nor-  gnmdlather  Alfred ; '  and  it  would  aeem  Qai  thia  OBBmopy 
iii^dy.       j^^  -^  Normaady  at  least,  grown  by  tibe  middla  of  th* 

eleventh  century  into  something  of  mora  apeoial  HMMUDg 

than  it  bore  in  Eng'land.     Otherwias  we  oonld  nevw  bftve 

beard  of  William  bestowing  arma  od  bo  tried  ■  wvmor  •• 
EcciotuasU-  Harold.'  By  the  ^nd  of  the  centoiy  Qta  oennuniy  muiii  to 
monies  of  have  put  OH  somewhat  of  a  religiona  ohuHter;  if  King 
h^tf'        William  dubbed  his  son  Henry  to  rider,*  both  HaniT-  and 

William  Rafns  toe  said  to  have  received  &m  Itni^ttiood 
citimli-yM  at  the  hanils  of  I^nfranc*     It  may  be  tJiat  Om  d 
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dalism^  as  represented  by  the  Red  King,  and  its  financial  ch.  zxnr. 

side^  as  represented  by  his  minister,  must  have  come  into 

prominence  exactly  at  the  same  time.     From  that  time  the 

notion  of  the  knight,  the  cAevalier,  goes  on  and  prospers, 

till  it  reaches  its  full  developement  under  Edward  the  Third. 

Ceremonies  of  knighthood,  orders  of  knighthood,  are  now 

in  full  force.    Yet  we  must  always  distinguish  the  strict  Legal  ose 

1-1  .  i»2?*  j'i.  A.  ji»Ji*    of  the  word 

legal  meanmg  oi  chevaher  and  its  cognate  words  from  their  chivalry, 
fantastic  social  meaning.     Tenure  in  chivalry,  g^uardian  in 
chivalry,  are  words  of  dry  legal  meaning,  coined  in  the 
mint  of  Flambard;^  and  guardianship  in  chivalry  at  least 
was  a  relationship  which  did  not  o|ten  savour  much  of 
any  laws  of  courtesy  or  honour.     In  process  of  time  the  Survivals 
mystic  character  of  the  knight  died  out;  he  remains  among  hooj.  ^ 
us  in  his  various  forms,  whether  for  life  or  hereditary, 
as  a  singular  instance  of  a  rank  which  is  marked  by  a  title 
of  foreign  origin,  but  a  title  which  has  in  practice  become 
so  purely  English  that  no  other  nation  seems  able  to  under- 
stand its  use. 

Somewhat  like  the  history  of  knighthood  and  its  titles  Origin 
is  the  history  of  the  special  badge,  if  not  exactly  of  knight-  nnnonr. 
hood,  yet  of  that  gentle  blood  which  knighthood  took  for 
granted,  the  use  of  hereditary  coat-armour.  We  have  seen 
that  devices  of  this  kind,  purely  arbiia^ry  in  the  eleventh 
century,  had  become,  perhaps  hereditary,  certainly  per- 
sonally distinctive,  among  the  French  warriors  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixth.*  For  a  man  to  be  distin- 
guished in  battle  by  a  badge  on  his  shield,  and  for  that 
badge  to  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  family,  was 
in  itself  harmless,  perhaps  in  some  cases  useful.  Heraldry 
becomes  ridiculous  only  when  it  takes  to  itself  somewhat 
of  a  mystical  importance,  and  boasts  itself  as  the  subject  of 
an  imaginary  science.     Here  again  we  must  look  on  the 

*  See  above,  p.  377.  *  See  above,  p.  189. 
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.  introdaction  of  knigbtfaood  in  the  special  tense,  of  here- 
ditary coat-amiour,  and  of  the  whole  rang«  of  ideas  con- 
nected with  eitliyr,  as  reeulte  of  the  Norman  Conqaest.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  n-mark  that,  just  as  the  legal  side  of  fendalisiD 
ohtaincd  le^s  perfect  estahHshment  in  Eng'land  than  any- 
d  H'liere  else  in  ^Vestem  Europe,  so  its  words  and  ideas  and 
outward  bad<^-s  grew  into  far  less  importance  in  England 
than  they  grew  into,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Ger- 
many.    The  genlilhomme  of  France,  the  sixteen  qoarterings 
of  Gcimany,  are  things  which  have  no  Eoglisb  equivalents. 
Again,  if  the  actual  introduction  of  these  things  among 
us  is  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  still  the  &ct  that  tbey 
never  rose  among  us  to  the  same  mischievonB  importance 
to  which  they  rose  in  other  lauds  is  due  partly  to  the  wise 
desi>otism  of  the   Xorman  Kings,  partly  to   the  English 
spirit  of  the  nation  which  that  despotism  called  forth  into 
fuller  life. 
t       An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  notions  of 
■'chivalry  motiitied  an  actually  existing  institution  may  be 
seen  iu  the  institution  which  bears  the  fantastic  name  of 
'  the  Court  of  Cliivalry.    The  Constable  and  the  Marshal,  the 
.  former  of  whom  was  merely  the  ancient  Staller  with  a  Idtin 
name,  were  really  great  and  important  officers  in  time  of 
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unreasonable   or  oppressive  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oh.  zxiv. 
forests.     But  when  vie  find  the  Court  of  Chivalry  acting  Its  use  m 
as  a  court  of  honour,  deciding  questions  of  words  by  which  honour. 
mcnV  honour  was  supposed  to  be  touched,  and  deciding 
all   questions    about  coat-armour,^  we   see    the  effect  of 
chivalrous  ideas  in  their  most  fantastic  shape.     But  we 
see  also  how  little  real  hold  such  notions  had  upon  the 
mind  of  England.    Military  jurisdiction  of  some  kind  there 
must  be  wherever  there  is  an  army,  and  a  court-martial  is 
still  a  practical  thing.     But  the  Constable  has  vanished 
altogether^  and  it  is  long  indeed  since  an  Earl-Marshal  has 
been  called  on  solemnly  to  sit  in  court  to  decide  questions 
about  coat-armour  or  about  the  honour  of  its  bearers. 

But  the  most  notable  case  in  which  the  chivalrous  spirit 
seized   upon  an  existing  institution   and  turned   it  into 
something  of  quite  another  kind,  is  to  be   seen   if  we 
compare  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  tournament.     We  The  oj^^aI 
have  already  traced  the  history  of  the  two  forms  of  direct  J^j.  ^f  \ 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God,  the  wager  of  battle  and  ^**^e-       \ 
the  ordeal. 2   Trial  by  battle,  the  Norman  use,  supplanted  the  The  ordeal 
ordeal,  the  English  use.     The  story  of  the  judicial  combat    ^  ^^^' 
of  God  wine  and  Ordgar,^  whether  true  or  fake,  shows  that 
the  Norman  use  was  already  adopted  by  Englishmen  in 
the  days  of  William  Rufus.    The  change  is  not  wonderful. 
To  adopt  the  wager  of  battle  was  not  merely  to  follow  the 
more  fashionable  and  courtly  use ;  it  was  to  follow  the  use 
that  was  clearly  more  attractive  to  any  (me  of  a  warlike 
spirit.     The  wonder  is  that  the  wager  of  battle,  which 
certainly  was  no  Norman  invention,  but  which  had  its  root 
in  old   Scandinavian  usage,  was  not  as  well   known   in 
England  as  it  was  in  Normandy.     The  ordeal  therefore 
died  out,  w^hile  the  wager  of  battle  was   abolished  only 

*  BlackBtone,  iii.  7  (vol.  iii.  p.  103,  ed.  Christian).     Compare  vol.  iii.  p. 
67  ;  iv.  p.  367. 
^  See  vol.  iv.  p.  624,  and  above,  p.  400. 
^  See  Appendix  R. 
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Tho  wagcT 
<ir  battle 
utriKtly 

Judicial. 


in  our  own  lime.  The  wager  of  battle  in  itwcontinlly  a 
w&rlijce  institution,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  i-Jiivalrous 
institution.  It  may  be  called  eruel,  irrational,  or  iro{>ioiw; 
but  it  wa§  no  risking  of  human  life  in  mere  sport  or 
frivolity.  Strange  as  such  a  means  of  eoming  at  tlie  truth 
may  Boem  to  us,  the  wager  of  battle  was  a  grave  judicial 
proceeding,  the  object  of  which  was  to  oome  at  the  truth, 
It  was  to  the  direct  judgement  of  God,  the  God  who,  as 
men  deemed,  would  give  victory  in  the  strife  to  the  righteooa 
cause,  that  William  challenged  Harold.'  And,  had  it  been 
merely  hie  own  cause  that  was  at  etakc,  and  not,  the 
cause  of  the  English  people,  Harold  might  ])erh3p8  not 
have  rei'used  the  challenge.  Tlie  challenge  was  given  in 
the  spirit  of  a  warrior ;  it  was  not  given  in  the  spirit  of 
a  mere  knight-errant.  But,  once  bring  in  tho  chivalrous  . 
spirit,  once  set  men  to  fight  and  risk  their  lives,  not  to 
decide  any  issue  of  truth  and  right,  but  for  mere  sport, 
mere  display,  mere  excitement,  and  the  wa^r  of  battle 
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them  in  vain.     The  ordeal  was  in  the  like  sort  forbidden,  ch.  xxiv. 
and  the  ban  took  effect,  because  the  institution  was  already 
waning.     The  ban  against  the  tournament  was  fruitless, 
because  the  institution  was  the  fruit  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  the  age  ;  it  was  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalry.^ 


Another  result  of  that  class  of  feelings  of  which  we  have  Growth  of 
been  tracing  the  effect  in  the  manor  and  the  tournament  ture.^^^^ " 
comes  out  in  the  growth  of  the  system  of  primogeniture ) 
after  the  Norma^  Conquest.     Domesday  is  full  of  cases  in  l^iuJ 
which  hnd  was  held  by  several  owners  in  common,  whom  ^?He 
we  may  commonly  guess  to  have  been  brothers,  as  in  some  ^J*^^®®^- 
eases  they  are  distinctly  said  to  have  been.*     When  the 

*  The  history  of  the  toamament  is  giycn  by  William  of  Newbuigh,  ▼. 
4,  under  the  year  1194 ;  "  Meditationee  militares,  id  est  armomm  exercitia 
qute  tomeamenta  vulgo  dicuntiir,  in  Anglia  celebrari  coepenint,  rege  id 
decern ente  et  a  singulis  qui  exerceri  vellent  indictie  pecunisB  modulum 
exigente.**  He  adds,  **  Sane  hujusmodi,  nullo  interreniente  odio,  sed  pro 
solo  exercitio  atque  ostentatione  virium,  concertatio  militaris  nunquam  in 
Anglia  fiiisse  noscitur,  nisi  in  diebus  regis  Stephani,quum per  ejus  indecentem 
moUit^em  nullus  esset  publicee  vigor  discipline.*'  The  contemporary  Con- 
tinuator  of  Florence  (11 39)  thus  comments  on  the  novelty;  **Vere  erat 
miseria  videre,  dum  quis  in  alium  hastam  vibrans  lancea  perforaret,  et 
ignorans  quod  judicium  spiritus  subiret,  morti  traderei.**  William  of  New- 
burgh  goes  on  to  tell  how  Henry  the  Second  forbad  tournaments,  how 
those  who  loved  the  practice  went  over  to  France  to  indulge  in  them,  and 
how  Richard  introduced  them  into  Fngland ;  "  Ut  ex  bellorum  solemni  prse- 
ludio  verorum  addiscerent  artem  usumque  belkxrum,  nee  insultarent  Galli 
Anglis  multibus  tanquam  rudibus  et  minus  gnaris.**  He  then  mentions 
the  prohibition  of  the  tournament  in  various  eocletdastical  councils,  and 
adds  how  the  prohibition  was  despised  by  the  "  fervor  juvenum,  armorum 
vanissime  affectantium  gloriam,  gaudens  fiskvore  principum  probatos  habere 
tirones  volentium."  / 

'  Of  many  cases  in  Domesday  I  take  a  few  ^^rom  Sunset,  where 
they  He  thick  together.  Single  manors,  as  they  had  become  in^  the  time 
of  King  William,  had  been  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  helX  by  two 
Thegns  (89  &,  93  h,  93),  three  (91,  93),  four,  five,  seven  (92  &,  93),  fburteen 
(90).  In  Lincolnshire  (354)  we  get  a  good  case  of  the  division  of  land 
between  brothers ;  "  In  Covenbam  habuerunt  Alsi  et  Chetel  et  Turver  iii. 
carucatas  teme  et  dimidiam. .  .  .  Chetel  et  Turver  fratres  fuenint,  et  post 
mortem  patris  sui  terram  diviserunt,  ita  tamen  ut  Chetel  faciens  servitiimi 
regis  haberet  adjutorium  Turver  fratris  sui.'*  The  lands  of  the  two  brothers 
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poBBefision  of  land  had  been  changed  into  s  HdA  of  ffiia- 
pality  carrying  with  it  juriBdiction,  it  bMonie  iwtiinl  te 
vest  that  property  and  jurisdiction  in  ■  BBgle  jienoa  oalj. 
As  the  growth  of  the  notion  of  property  in  Uie  rajal  offln 
had  made  the  royal  office  more  ■fariaUj  handiteiyj  lo  the 
turning  of  property  in  land  into  ■  kind  of  offioo  mads  it 
seem  reasonable  to  lay  down  for  tho  manor,  m  wall  aa  for 
the  kbgdom,  a  distinct  law  of  aoooeanoD,  maiking  oat  a 
single  undoubted  successor  at  each  nuanof.  Bat  it  mwt 
not  be  forgott«n  that  the  doctrine  of  primogviitiin^  tiie 
doctrine  that  one  son  only  should  be  held  to  npnaent  the 
father,  has  had  to  struggle  with  an  older,  and  in  troth 
a  more  aristocratic,  instinct.  Tia  dootrino  of  ^inKigeoi- 
ture  goes  distinctly  in  the  teeUi  <^  the  doctrine  of  the 
uobility — in  the  highest  rank  of  all,  the  Hngliti^^ — of  the 
whole  kin.*  In  a  Roman  patrician  gene  one  member  was 
as  noble  as  another;  in  a  Teotonio  kingly  home  the 
youngest  brother  was  as  much  a  son  of  Wodeo  aa  the 
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exclusive  nobility.     The  heaping  of  property,  honours,  and  oh.  xxiv. 
offices   on   one  son  only   in   each   family,  the  gathering 
together,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  family  in 
his  single  person^  has  hindered  in  England  the  growth  of  a 
noblesse,  a  Junkerthum,  like  those  of  foreign  lands.     Our  The 
hereditary  peerage  is  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  law  p^age 
of  primofireniture  and  the  riffht  of  summons ;  the  dignity  <^PPJ?^  ^ 
of  a  peer  in  truth  consists  in  a  perpetual  right  of  summons  nobility, 
vested  in  one  member  of  his  family  at  a  time.     Such  a 
peerage  is  of  all  things  the  most  opposed  to  the  continental 
doctrine  of  nobility.^     Because  the  eldest  son  is  a  here- 
ditary legislator  and  a  hereditary  judge,  his  brothers  sink 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  people.     Under  the  working 
of  the  new  feudal  doctrines,  the  custom   of  primogeni- 
ture   gradually   supplanted    the   Old-English   custom   of 
equal  partition  of  lands.     The  change  seems  at  first  sight 
a  change    in    an   aristocratic  direction;  and   so   it  may 
well  have    been  felt  to  be.     In  truth  its  working  has 
been  democratic.     Had  all  the  sons  of  a  Thegn  remained 
Thegns   for  ever  and  ever,  a  nobility  of  the  strict  con- 
tinental tjrpe,  a  nobility  fenced  off  by  exclusive  hereditary 
barriers,   might  have   arisen    in   England  as  it  arose  in 
other  lands.     As  it  was,  the  working  of  primogeniture  has 
brought  about  the  rule  which  more  than  any  other  one 
rule  has  preserved  equality  of  rights  among  us,  the  rule 
that  the  younger  children  of  a  baron,  an  earl,  a  duke,  or  of 
the  King  himself,  are  simple  conmioners.     The  foundation 
of  a  peerage  which  keeps  to  a  great  extent  the  character 
of  a  nobility  of  office  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
cause  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  real  nobility  of  birth. 


§  6.  Ecclesiastical  Effects  of  the  Norman  Cofiquest. 

One  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest has  been  dealt  with  already,  when  we  spoke  of  the 
new  position  which  England  now  took  with  regard  to  the 

*  See  Comparative  Politics,  264. 
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Papacy  ind  to  foreign  landa  geoenlly.  'But  Nonun  Con- 
quest made  Engbuid  a  "pext  of  the  oonunon  aeelewMtiwI 
Byetem  of  Western  Christendom ;  it  made  lier  <nie  of  the 
spiritual  dependenciee  of  the  aee  of  Borne  in  a  foUer  mam 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  If  foreign,  duuduui 
were  quartered  on  the  sees  and  benefices  of  lgwg»™J_  tiie 
sees  and  benefices  of  other  lande  wne  thrown  agm  to 
Englishmen,  that  is  to  natiTefl  of  lilngluul  d  botii  noes, 
in  a  way  in  which  they  had  not  been  bdiue.  In  tiu 
ini«rDal  history  of  the  Engli^  Chnrob,  the  eifioti  of  that 
fuller  submission  to  the  Roman  aee  whioh  ma  one  nank 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  of  mnch  the  «une  kind  u 
the  final  results  of  the  Conquest  it8el£  In  both  omm, 
a  season  of  a  more  complete  suhmiflBion  callad  ont  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  a  more  definite  and  anf^miitae 
form.  The  older  England  of  our  natiTa  Kingi  had  no 
quarrel  with  Rome,  becaose'she  had  no  grisvancM  to  oom* 
jilaiu  of  at  Roman  hands.  She  looted  np  to  Bome  with 
the  reverence  due  from  a  colony  to  its  mabopolii^  aod 
she  paid  her  Somescoi,^  as  &r  as  va  know*  iritlioat  a 
murmur.  But,  from  the  time  of  the  Prmniiail.  from  the 
time  when  a  Sishop  of  Rome  had  in  Bome  aort  diapoaed  of 
the  English  Crown,  the  encroachmenta  on  the  eedenaatkal 
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affairs^  begins  under  Eadward ;  it  quickens  under  William^  ch.  xziv. 
who  himself  stoops  to  receive  his  Crown  from  Roman  hands  I^«g»*«» 

'^  ^  under 

on  one  of  the  great  feast  days  of  the  English  realm.     We  Eadward, 
have  seen  how  under  Henry  men  wondered  at  the  insolence  S5^SL^ 
of  the  stranger  who  displaced  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  under 
in  his  own  church,  and  how  Henry  himself  could  find  no  ^^'^y* 
remedy  for  the  evil,  save   that  of  clothing  the  Primate 
himself  with  the  character  of  a  Legate  of  the  Roman  see.^ 
Under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen  England  sank  so  low  that  under 
the  right  to  the  English  Crown  was  debated^  and  argu-      ^  ^* 
ments  were  heard  on  either  side,  in  the  court  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.^     The  efforts  of  Henry  the  Second  to  assert  the  Henry  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  realm  were   thwatted,  and  that 
partly  by  the  mistakes  of  his  own  conduct,  by  his  stooping, 
when   it  served  his  momentary  ends,  to  admit  the  very 
claims  against  which  he  had  begun  to  strive.     Presently  John, 
came  the  day  when  an  English  King^  a  strange  wearer  of  "*^* 
the  Crown  of  William,  knelt  to  receive  the  English  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  Rome.     Then  came  the  long  years  ofHenxrthe 
papal  pillage,  the  days  when  the  land  lay  as  a  ready  farm 
for  Roman  tax-gatherers  as  truly  as  it  had  lain  in  elder 
days  for  Danish  invaders.^     But  with  the  crowning  wrong 
came  also  the  national  uprising.     The  ignominy  of  the 
days  of  John,  the  plunder  of  the  days  of  Henry,  awoke 
the  old  spirit  of  Englishmen.     It  awoke  the  spirit  that  Opposition 
breathes  in  the  patriotic  pages  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  spirit  j^  ^^^e 
which  hailed  a  saint  and  a  martyr  in  the  hero  of  Lewes  t^"^n*^ 

•'  ^  centuiy. 

and  Evesham,  and  which  saw  no  power  in  the  curse  of 
Rome  to  hinder  an  English  Earl  firom  working  signs  and 
wonders.    From  that  day  the  struggle  went  on.    A  long  Stnus^e 
succession  of  statutes,  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  emandpa- 
see  of  Rome,  lead  on  to  those  greftt  statutes  of  all  by  ^°^ 
which  the  authority  of  Rome  was  thrown  aside  altogether. 
In  all  this,  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  like  the  growth 

*  See  above,  p.  236.    *  See  above,  p.  325.    '  See  vol.  i.  p.  360; 
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uH.  sutv.  of  the  kingly  power,  wrougbt  iu  the  end  for  good.     In 
both  cases  th«  utter  hondage  of  a  moment  led  in  the  loug 
run  to  fuller  ireedom.    Ab  ag^ajusl.  King  and  Pope  alike,  otir    j 
frefdom    is  the    more    complete   and    the    more    precioos,     I 
because    it    is    a    freedom    for   which   our    fathers   bad  to 
strive.  ' 

Intenral  But,  boeidcs  its  effect  on  the  relatioDS  of  Eng'land  with 

cHicffoda"  Rome,  the  Conquest  had  important  eflecta  on  the  more 
■','""'  strictly  internal  concerns  of  the  EngUsh  Church.  The 
EiempMm  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions  hy 
"' «'frnm"  ^^^  Conqueror  led  almost  immediately  to  tliose  claims  on 
teujiwral  the  |)art  of  ehurchmon  to  exemption  from  all  temporal  juris- 
tion.  diction  which  became  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  strife  in 

TLeir  _  the  days  of  Henry  tins  Second.  Bwt  this  clasB  of  results  is 
with  the  closely  connected  with  the  other  clas^.  It  is  inconceivable 
cncronoli-  ^^^^  claims  of  this  kind  could  over  liave  been  put  forward 
menw,  i,y  ^  strictly  national  clergj'.  They  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  a  clergy  who  owned  no  iillegianco  beyond  the 
sea,  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  other  Churches  by  the  _ 
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well  understood  that  the  Patriarch  of  the  New  Rome  was  ch.  xxnr. 
in  all  things  the  subject  of  her  Csesar.     The  ecclesiastical  Direct  eo- 
independence  of  England  was  more  utterly  overthrown  on  e£Fects  of 
the  day  of  Senlac  than  her  political  freedom.     On  terj*^|^^**" 
political  side^  she  did  but  exchange  a  native  for  a  foreiga 
King.     On  her  ecclesiastical  side^  she  became  a  province 
of  a   foreign   empire.     Had  the  £Eite  of  that   day  been 
otherwise,   had    the  excommunicated    Harold    lived  and 
reigned  with  the  excommunicated  Stigand  by  his  side,  had 
a  succession  of  schismatic  Primates  poured  the  kingly  oil 
on   the  heads  of  a  succession   of  schismatic   Kings,  the 
work  which  was  not  done  till  the  sixteenth  century  might 
perhaps  have  been  done  in  the  eleventh. 

The  immediate  change  which  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  Effscts  of 
wrought  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  substitution  of  foreign  diction  of 
for  English  ecclesiastics  in  nearly  all  the  high  places  of  the  J^j^ 
English  Church,  are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the 
actual  process  of  the  Conquest  than  as  part  of  its  results. 
But  it  was  a  change  which  led  to  many  other  changes.   The 
Norman  Bishop^  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  stood  in 
a  very  different  position   from   his  English  predecessor. 
There  was,  in  the  nature  of  things^  a  gap  between  him  and  Gap  be- 
the  mass  of  his  flock  and  of  his  clergy  which  there  had  not  higher  and 
been  when  the  Church  had  native  chief  pastors.    Here  again  J?^®' 
the  change  began  under  Eadward,  and  was  strengthened 
under  William.     And  everything  tended  to  make  the  gap 
between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  grow  wider  and  wider. 
The  first  set  of  Bishops  of  William's  appointment  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  well   fitted,  except  in  their  foreign 
birth,  for  the  oflSce  in  which  they  were  placed.     But  when,  SectJari«a- 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  in  the  reign  of  sLhopB 
Henry — to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  corruption  and  simony  ??^^  **'® 
of  Rufus — bishopricks  were  systematically  given  away  to  the  Kings. 
King's  clerks   as  the  reward  of  their  temporal  services, 
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hen  the  King's  Chancellor  sacceeded  to  a  hidupriok  u  ft 
latter  of  course,  the  change  in  the  poaitioD  of  the  Bidiops 
rew  more  and  more  marked.  The  Biihop  n  Rppomtad 
^  commonly  the  habits  of  a  coartur  and  a  man  of  boB- 
asa,  rather  than  those  of  a  chnrchmin.  And  all  the  recent 
langes  tended  to  strengthen  the  tempoial  aide  of  hu 
9ic6  at  the  expense  of  its  spiritoal  aide.  He  indeed  no 
inger  sat,  directly  in  his  charaoter  aa  Biahop,  a*  joint 
resident  with  the  Ealdoiman  in  the  maeembly  of  the  ahiie, 
<ut  he  Dot  uncommonly  appeared  there  in  the  more  dia- 
nctly  temporal  chamcter  of  a  royal  miatui,  and  the 
evices  of  Bandolf  Flamhard  had  given  him  a  new 
laracter,  alike  in  the  kingdom  at  large  and  in  hia  own 
iocese  and  his  own  house.  As  an  English  freeman,  he 
ul  always heen  a  memberofthe  national  Aaaembly.  Aaa 
ither  of  the  Church,  he  had  often  been  the  speaal  oonn- 
illor  of  the  King.  But  now  he  had  become  a  baroa, 
olding  his  lands  by  military  tenure,  a  obaraeter  which  in 
le  larger  and  wealthier  diocoaoa  ■  to  aay  nothipg  at  the 
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authority,  and  we  hear  more  of  the  rights  of  visitation  'oh.  xxit. 
which  the  episcopal  or  abbatial   church  holds   over  the 
lesser  churches.     Those  were  rights  which   Bishops  and 
Abbots^  no  less  than  Kings,  valued  as  a  source  of  profit  as 
well  as  of  dignity  and  power.     Money,  so  powerful  with 
those  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  Eling's  name,  was 
not  without  its  weight  with  those  who  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Bishop's  name.     The  Archdeacons  of  the  twelfth  Corruption 
century  had  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  as  bad  as  that  Aroh- 
of  the  Sheriffs.*     In  ever3rthing  the  tendency  was  to  put  ^«*<^'*»- 
the  benefice  before  the  office,  possession  and  right  before 
duty.     Everything  helped  to  stiffen  the  fatherly  care  of 
the  shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  into  a  formal  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  according  to  a  rigid  and  technical  law.     The 
Bishop,  like  the  King,  had  made  himself  lord  over  God's 
heritage,  in  a  sense  which  was  as  strange  to  the  democracy 
of  the  primitive  Church  as  it  was  to  the  democracy  of  the 
old  Teutonic  community.    Good  Bishops,  like  good  Kings,  General 
might  rise  above  the  temptations  among  which  they  were  to^^i- 
placed  j  but  the  tendency  to  secularity  which  beset  all  the  ^S!°£j^ 
Teutonic   Churches  firom   the    beginning  both    grew  in 
strength  and  put  on  a  worse  form  thrgugh  the  changes 
which  followed  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 

This  new  position  of  the  Bishops,  strengthened  by  the  Changed 

o  A»  J  •  1  •      •   j«  j_!  p    n  i_*    J    relation  of 

passion  for  exemptions  and  special  jurisdiction  of  ail  kinds  Bishops  to 
which  was  now  sweeping  over  Church  and  State,  led  also  ^^JJ^jJ^J^ 
to  another  change.     As  the  Bishop  became  separated  from 
his  diocese,  he  also  became  separated  from  his  cathedral 
church.    He  was  often  far  away  from  his  diocese,  busy  with 

^  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Ep.  146  (Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  a6o).  "Erat^  ui 
memini,  genas  hominum,  qui  in  eoclesia  Dei  archidiaconorum  censentur 
nomine,  quibus  vestra  diacretio  omnem  salutis  viam  querebatur  esse  pnedu- 
sam.  Nam,  ut  dioere  consuevistis,  diligunt  munera,  sequuntur  reiributiones, 
ad  injuiias  proni  sunt,  calumniis  gaudent,  peccata  populi  comedunt  et 
bibuni,  quibus  Tiyitur  ez  rapto,  ut  non  sit  hospes  ab  hospite  tutus/* 

VOL.  V.  K  k 
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CH.  XXIV.  temporal  offices  in  the  court,  the  oonnoil,  or  the  fbrogn 
embassy.     When   he  was    in    bis    diooei^  hie    bwoniil 
character  often  led  him  to  the  castle  on  his  ninl  manor, 
rather  than  to  the  palace  under  the  ahadov  of  hit  own 
church.    Of  that  church  and  its  miniBten  be  «u  be- 
coming: rather  the  absent  lord  and  visitor  than  tike  prflseob 
Growing     head.    He  was  led  to  tolerate  the  growing'  independeUoe  of 
"iioe  ortii4  bis  canons,  to  grant  fhem  cbarten  and  privileges  of  ez- 
(.iinpben,    gQgp^QQ^  {q  mnch  the  same  spirit  in  whidi  he  granted 
charters  to  the  burgesses  who  were  growing  into  sometlung 
Lei^xLiimg  of  a  settled  community  round  bis  castle  gatea.    It  is  nwat 
Kiaho|i'     striking   to  compare    the  seemingly  abaolote  antbosi^ 
authuiity    ^higt  the  Bishops  exercised  in  their  catbednl  ehnfches 
under  William,  how  they  changed  tha  nattire  of  thar 
foundations,   how  they  arranged  and   altered   i^oes  at 
pleasure,  with  the  state  of  things  whioh  w«  see  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  even  in  the  later  yean  of  tbt  twelfth. 
Things  had  changed  greatly  at  Lincoln  between  the  days 
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dependent  of  the  canons  ;  naj^  we  find  each  canon  making  oh.  xxit. 
himself,  for  many  purposes,  independent  both  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  his  brethren,  holding  his  separate  estate,  his  separate 
patronage,  and  often  his  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
And^  if  all  this  isolation  and  separation  took  place  among  Ezemptioii 
the  secular  clergy,  there  was  yet  more  room  for  it  among  teriesfrom 
the  monastic  bodies.     We  have  seen  how  their  strivins^s  fP>f»P«l 

°    junsdio- 

after  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  began  in  the  tion. 
days  of  William^  if  they  had  not  already  begun  in  the 
days  of  Eadward.     Such  claims  grew  and  strengthened ; 
and  from  the  separate  monasteries  they  spread  to  those 
monasteries  of  which  the  Bishops  themselves  were  the  im- 
mediate heads.     The  fashion  of  having  monks  instead  of  Monks  in 
canons  in  cathedral  churches  was  all  but  exclusively  English,  churches  a 
The  continental  examples  are  extremely  few ;  it  was  only  ^J^J^^ 
here  and  there  that  the  imitation  of  England  brought  the  usage, 
use  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  episcopal  churches 
of  Wales  escaped  the  innovation  altogether.     In  England 
the  change  had  begun  under  Dunstan,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  went  on  with  increased  vigour  under  William  and 
Lanfranc.^     It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  hear  of  the  Monks 
opposite  process,  the  substitution,  or  attempted  substitu-  ^^  Cancms. 
tion,  of  secular  canons  in  the  plaee  of  monks.*     But  it  is  Their 
plain  that,  when  the  passion  for  exemption  had  begun  to  l^^  ^Jj^ 
work,  the  monks  of  a  cathedral  monastery  would  naturally  P«ndence. 
strive  after  it  with  yet  more  zeal  than  a  chapter  of  secular 
canons.     Their  nominal  Abbot  the  Bishop,  often  absent,  Position 
in  many  cases  himself  a  secular  priest,  could  not  exercise  Bishop  as 
the  real   control  of  an  Abbot.     Saint  Wulfstan   might  ^^^*- 
show  himself  the  model  of  an  Abbot  among  the  monks 
of  Worcester,   but   Bandolf  Flambard,  and  even    Hugh 
of  Puiset,  were   strange  Abbots  indeed   to  set   over  the 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  370. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  doings  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Chester  or 
Coventry,  as  described  by  Richard  of  the  Devizes,  64-67. 
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CI.  »iT.  monki  of  Dorham.    iMnfaae,  btA  friai  1 

Stephflo's,  seenu    to   luve   d<MM  whatam 

iHipuM  at  Uionght  good  with  hii  monki  at  CSukt 

oTCbibt    ™d  of  tli8  next  oentoiyihe  dupatM  dtAm  ■ 

^1^^.  with  its  Abbot  and  FrimBte  had  bcgnn  to  fill 

bUvip        in  tho  ecclefliastioa],  ind  even  ki  tlw 
BiiUwIn.        ,         .        , 
1191.  the  time. 


CAbrs.    Bf  tte 


oftlM 


On  the  whole  we  may  amy  that  ths  < 
Conqiiert    regiilara  and  aeculan,  which  had  gone  on  ■ 
l^^o'    Danetan  and  .^thelwold,  was,  ihma^  1h 
Norman  Conquest,  decided  for  Kreral  < 
of  the  regntan.     Between  the  ooming  of  ^ 
the   fourteenth   century   a  crowd    of  1 
and  not  many  eecohir  foondstioiu. 
Harold's  own  Waltham  among  1 
monaijteries ;  very  few  monasteriea  were  fe 
colleges.     Regulars  of  one  class  or  aootlm  bid  the  v 
hand  in  the  English  Charch  for  three  hmdnd  jnum  1 
William's  coming.     The  aeol   for  monb^  wUah  1 
itself  in  the  foundation  of  so  many  mnnm^banm 
itflelf  also  in  the  rising  np  of  new  oidan.     dnnBoa  aad 
Austin  canons  came  in  the  train  of  Wiilum  taA  lABfiaae,* 
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tip  into  prebends   to  form  estates  for  particular  canons,  ob.  xxiv. 
But  it  was  clearly  an  abuse  when  Bishops  appropriated 
the    tithe    of   parishes   which   had   been  already   settled 
as    parochial   benefices    to    the   behoof   either   of   their 
chapters  or  of  particular  members  of  them.^    And  it  was  to  manas- 
a  further  abuse  when  grants  of  this  kind  were  made,  not 
only  to  the  diocesan  chapters^  but  to  monasteries,  some- 
times to  distant    and   even   foreign    monasteries.      This 
practice    of  appropriation    of   parochial   endowments   to 
monasteries  illustrates  several  of  the  g^wing  ideas  of  the 
time.     Some  traces  may  be  found  in  Domesday  of  the  Older 
old    state    of  things,   when    the  payment   of  tithe  wasj^^^" 
preached  as  a  religious  duty,  but  when  it  was  still  open  to 
the  tithe-payer  to  pay  his  tithe  to  what  church  he  would.^ 
But  appropriations  more  commonly  grew  out  of  the  right  of  P^tronagB 
patronage  or  advocation  a  right  which,  in  its  origin  a  combina-  yowsom. 
tion  of  right  and  duty,  was  stiffening  into  a  mere  property. 
A  church  or  monastery  found  it  expedient  to  choose  some  Advocates 
powerful  neighbour  as  advocate,  patron^  or  champion.   Such  ecdedaiti- 
patronage  might  often  involve  trouble,  cost,  and  even  per-  ^  bodies- 
sonal  danger ;  it  was  therefore  reasonably  enough  rewarded 
with  some  share  in  the  estates  of  the  houBe  or  some  in- 
fluence over  its  elections  and  nominations.     The  right 
might  exist  on  every  scale,  from  the  Emperor^  Advocate  of 
the  Universal  Church,  to  the  smallest  lord  who  was  patron 
of  the  parish  church  on  his  manor.     Or  again,  the  right  of  Patronage 
patronage  might  grow,  not  out  of  the  choice  of  the  ecdesi-  founders, 
astical  body,  but  out  of  the  rights  which  a  founder  re- 
served to  himself  and  his  heirs.     In  either  case,  patronage 
involved,  what  in  later  times  has  come  to  be  its  whole 
substance,  a  right  of  nomination,  a  right  which  naturally 

'  See  History  of  the  Choieh  of  WeUs,  pp.  88,  173. 

'  Domesday,  aSo.  In  the  borough  of  Derby  we  read,  "De  Stori 
antecessore  Walterii  de  Aincurt,  dicunt  quod  sine  alicujus  licentii  potuit 
£Eicere  sibi  eodesiam  In  sua  terra  ei  in  sua  soca,  et  suam  decimam  mitteve 
quo  vellet/' 
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nToIv«8  the  duty  of  selection.  Bat,  hj  m  pmniMi  bm^ 
ihe  same  as  tliat  by  which  bo  nuiiy  oihar  ligliti  lal 
tutiee  stiffened  into  property,  patroiuge,  ■  oombmod  ij^ 
ind  duty,  did  the  like ;  it  becuno  aomething  not  calf 
:o  be  inherited,  bat  to  be  granted  amy  and  eren  add  it 
>leasnre.  The  patron  grew  in  much  tha  aama  ^t'''1~'  n 
vhich  the  lord  grew,  and  of  ooone,  in  moat  eaana>  tba 
iharacter  of  lord  and  patrcn  would  be  miitad  in  Uie  aaaie 
lerson.  Not  a  few  entries  in  Domeaday  ihow  thai  a 
ihurcb,  that  is  the  advowson  of  a  chnzdi,  vaa  alzoa^ 
ooked  on  as  a  matter  of  property  whioh  could  ht  graniad, 
lold,  divided,  or  unjustly  occupied  in  exactly  Hm  eame  w^ 
ks  any  other  property.'  Here  too  the  notion  of  t 
>verBliadowed  the  notion  of  officiitm.  S^zitoal ; 
>Teat  and  email,  were  ceasing  to  be  looked  on  m  offices 
irith  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  thoae  who  held 
;he  office ;  they  rather  became  benefioea,  livings  diaiged, 
ike  a  temporal  benefice,  with  certain  dotaea,  bnt  dntiaa 
^■hicli  miglit  1)C  disi-harg:ed  at  pleasure  in  person  or  by  4 
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And  when  the  advowson,  the  right  to  bestow  the  benefieey  oh.  xxit. 
had  come  into  the  bands  of  ecclesiastical  owners,  it  was  an  Appwyrb- 

^  '  turn  of 

easy  step  for  the  patron  to  slide  into  the  beneficiary^  for  the  benefices 
monks  to  take  to  themselves  the  tithe  or  other  property  of  teriee. 
the  church  of  which  they  already  had  the  patronage,  to 
become  the  corporate  rector  and  to  provide  for  its  duties 
by  deputy.    All  these  processes  were  busily  at  work  in  the 
times  which  followed  the  Conquest ;  and  they  were,  to  say 
the  least,  greatly  fostered  by  the  ideas  which  the  Conquest 
sometimes  brought  in  and  sometimes  strengthened.    The 
result  was  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  parochial  endow- 
ments of  England  came  into  the  hands  of  distant,  some- 
times of  foreign,  monasteries.    Tithe,  whose  payment  had  Hutoyof 
first  been  preached  as  a  duty  and  then  had  been  enforced 
by  kw,  had  thus  thoroughly  changed  into  a  mere  form  of 
property.     It  became  something  which  might  be  disposed 
of  without  any  regard  either  to  the  will  or  to  the  profit  of 
the  tithe-payer,   provided  only  it  was  paid  into  ecclesi- 
astical bands.    When  the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  Hampshire  Layimpvo- 
might  thus  go  to  a  monastery  in  Northumberland,  when  ^'^'^ 
the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  England  might  go  to  a  monastery 
in  Normandy  or  France^  the. change  did  not  seem  so  yery 
great,  when^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tithes,  as  well 
as  the  lands,  belonging  to  the  suppressed  monasteries  were 
granted  out  as  mere  property  to  laymen.    The  lay  rector 
IS  in  this  way  an  indirect  fruit  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
as  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  a  more  direct  fruit. 


I  have  now,  in  a  general  way,  gone  through  the  chief  Genend 
effects  of  that  great  event  which  is  the  subject  of  my  the  Con- 
history.     I  have  traced  its  effects  on  the  relations  of  ^"^"^ 
England  to  foreign  lands,  on  the  working  of  her  political, 
her  local,  and  her  ecclesiastical  institutions.     In  all  alike  Quicken- 
we  see  that  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work  were  tendencies 
strengthened  and  quickened.    Changes  which  were  already  jjj^^  ** 
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■ginning,  but  which,  if  England  had  been  left  to  berscU^ 
fould  eert;iinly  have  been  more  slow  and  would  most 
iely  have  been  less  thorough,  were  carried  out  mora 
horoughly  and  more  speedily.  The  mflnences  which  were 
t  work  over  all  Western  Europe,  influences  which,  for 
7ant  of  a  better  word,  We  cannot  help  calling  feudal,  were 
Iready  working  in  England,  and  they  would  donbtles^ 
ave  gone  on  working,  even  if  the  Crown  of  England  had 
assed  on  to  a  long  succeBsion  of  Rings  of  the  House  of 
jodwiiie.  But  under  the  foreign  rule  tbcy  worked  faster 
nd  more  fiercely.  They  came  in  more  distinctly  as  inno- 
ations,  as  innovations  brought  in  by  the  sword  of  the 
Irangcr.  As  such,  they  called  out  a  national  spirit 
f  opposition  in  a  way  which  could  not  happen  in  lands 
^here  they  simply  crept  in  unawares.  Tlie  reign  of  ualaw 
aved  the  way  for  the  reign  of  a  better  law  than  that  which 
nlaw  had  displaced.  It  was  becausL'  our  old  institutions 
'ere  for  a  moment  perverted  rather  than  abolished,  that 
ave  been  able  to  win  them  back  under  new  shaDeB. 


is 

'I 
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not  been  crushed  for  a  moment,  it  might  have  sickened  oh.  xxit. 
and  died  of  a  long  disease. 

Throngh  the  whole  of  this  Chapter  we  have  thus  had 
before  us  at  every  step  the  general  law  that  the  Conqttest  did 
not  so  much  bring  in  new  tendencies  as  give  new  strength 
to  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.  There  are  still 
two  subjects  to  which  the  same  law  applies^  which  by  their 
nature  seem  to  call  for  a  separate  treatment  distinct  from  the 
general  run  of  politidftl^  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  Effects  of 
our  language ;  it  has^  not  in  its  immediate  but  in  its  final  quest  on 
results,  changed  our  vocabulary  more  largely  than  the|j^^fJ[J^ 
vocabulary  of  any  European  language  ever  has  been  teeturo. 
changed  without  being  wholly  displaced  by  another  lan- 
guage. It  also  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  on  our 
architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military.  But  in  both 
these  cases  again  the  same  law  largely  applies.  Changes 
both  in  language  and  in  art  had  begun  before  the  Con- 
quest, though  after  the  Conquest  change  worked,  as  in 
other  things,  more  thoroughly  aiid  more  speedOy.  To 
these  two  special  subjed»  then,  the  influence  of  the  Con«^ 
quest  on  language  and  its  influence  on  architectuce,  I 
purpose  to  give  two  separate  Chapters  before  we  come  to 
that  short  narrative  of  its  historical  consequences  which 
will  wind  up  my  whole  work/ 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


THX  EFFECTS  OF  THK  HOBKAN  OOHifflMn   OM  UlSWIJUI 

AHD   LITSKATUSB.^ 


srov 


Attributed 
to  Philip 
the  Fair. 


all  the  dreams  which  ban  afibcted  liw  birtoiT 
the  timee  on  which  we  u»  engagod,  BOie  ha* 
led  to  more  error  than  the  notion  that  William  Ae 
Conqueror  set  to  work  with  a  fixed  poipoae  to  toot 
out  the  use  of  the  English  tongue.  He  ia  not  tiw 
latest  conqueror,  or  wonld-be  oonqoeior,  gf  En^^aitd 
against  whom  such  a  cha^^e  has  bean  brovgltL  Man 
than  two  hundred  years  after  Williaia'a  day.  Ilia  aufr- 
ceesor  Edward  the  First,  in  the  oonne  of  ihe  wan  iriueh, 
as  Duke  of  Aqaitaine,  he  waged  agaiut  Ilia  fiutUoB 
over-lord  at  Farie,  found  that  it  semd  bii  pnzpoae  to  atii 
up  the  patriotiem  of  hb  English  ralgesta  hf  aattug  totOi 
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of  the  English  tongue.*  By  that  time,  though  French  ch.  xxv. 
was  in  constant  official  use  in  England^  the  French 
origin  of  the  reigning  family  was  practically  forgotten. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Conqueror  was 
hardly  more  likely  than  Edward  himself  to  attempt  a 
deliberate  rooting  up  of  the  speech  of  their  island  king- 
dom. The  notion  that  any  such  design  was  entertained 
comes  from  that  great  store-house  of  errors  which,  till  very 
lately,  so  deeply  affected  the  history  of  these  times.     The  Error 

oaiued  by 

statement  of  the  false  Ingulf^  proves  only  that,  when  the  the  fidse 
forgery  was  made,  men  were  seeking  for  an  explanation  °*^* 
of  the  facts  which  they  saw  around  them.     French  still 
wasj  or  lately  had   been^   the    speech   of   official  docu- 
ments and   of  pqlite  intercourse.     Men  sought  to  find  Pb»no- 

mena  of 

a  cause  for  a  state  of  things  which  seemed  so  strange,  language 
and   they  could   think   of  no   cause  except  a  deliberate  fourteenth 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  Conqueror  whose  own   speech  c^^o'y- 
was   French.     The   case   is  one  of  the    many  cases  in 
which    popular    belief   is    so   easily    led   to   give    to   a 
single   man   the   credit    of  changes   which    were   really 
due    to   the    gradual   working  of  general   causes.     The  Changet  in 
long  use  of  French  in  England  as  a  polite  and  official  mduj^ 
tongue,  the   large   French   infusion  which  has  made  its  ^  ^^ 
way  into  our  language^  are   among  the   fruits   of  Wil-  Nonnan 
liam's  Conquest.     They  are  therefore  among  the  fruits 
of  William's  personal  character  and  actions.     Had  Ead- 
ward  left  a  son,  had   Harold's  soldiers  kept  their  post 

'  See  the  Summons  to  Parliament  in  Select  Charten,  474,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  King  of  France  "linguam  Ang^icam,  si  conceptee  iniquitatis 
propo8ito  detentabili  potestas  oorreepondeat,  quod  Deus  ayertat,  omnino  de 
terrft  delere  proponit.** 

*  Ingulf,  Gale,  71.  Speaking  of  the  dislike  of  the  Normans  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  forger  says,  **  Ipsum  etiam  idioma  taotnm  abhorrebant  quod  leges 
terrse  statutaque  Anglicorum  rcigum  lingua  Gallica  tractarentur  et  pueris 
etiam  in  scholis  prindpia  litterariim  grammatica  Gallice  ac  non  Anglice 
traderentur ;  modus  etiam  scribendi  Anglicus  omitteretur  et  modus  Grallicua 
in  chartis  et  in  libris  omnibus  admitteretur.** 
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CD.  XIV.   instead  of  followiog  the  fljiag  Nomiiiu,  Qte  i 

woich  I  am  now  writi&g  mig'lib  be  kept  u  free  from  wonb  (rf 
foreigti  birth  as  they  still  might  be  if  I  ware  writiiig  in  the 
tongue  of  Germany,  Holland,  or  Denaiark.  But  thongh, 
in  this  sense,  the  ]at«r  history  of  the  "KngliA  languge 
has  been  directly  affected  by  the  erents  of  tiie  ConquM^ 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  aSeotsd  by  them  ia  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  set  forth  u  the  Ingnlfie 
legend.  No  legislative  measure  «aa  enr  pawod  agaiBit 
Ciradufti  the  ase  of  the  English  tongue.  The  ohaOgU  which  did 
Uie  chooga.  take  place  were  the  natural  and  stleat  reault  of  oinnnn- 
sUnces,  nor  were  tboee  changes  by  any  menu  sodden  or 
immediate  i^nlts  of  the  Conquest.  In  this,  as  in  all  c^iher 
mictters,  William  made  do  more  change  ihan  was  ab- 
solutely necesMiy  for  his  immediate  psTpoaea.  That  i> 
to  say,  ID  the  case  now  before  tu,  he  made  no  fannal 
change  at  all.  But  the  transfer  of  the  English  Crown 
to  a  French-speaking  King,  ihe  partition  of  the  highest 
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tongtie.    And  the  same  causes  did  more  than  this.    The  ob.  xzt. 
shock  which  our  language  thus  underwent,  its  fall  from 
the  rank  of  a  courtly  and  literary  speech  to  that  of  a  mere 
speech  of  the  people,  heightened  and  hastened  another 
process,  which,  had  the  Norman  Conquest  nev-er  happened, 
would  doubtless  have  affected  our  language  less  swiftly 
and  less  fully.   Had  French  never  been  spoken  in  England^ 
had  no  French  words  intruded  themselves  into  our  lan- 
guage, the  great  change  which  distingfiishes  the  English 
of  our  day  from  the  English  of  a  thousand  years  back 
would  still  have  taken  place.     Of  the  elaborate  system  of  Lonof 
g^mmatical  inflexions  which  came  naturally  to  the  UpBini^D^^. 
of  iElfred,  our  modem  tongue  keeps  but  few  and  feeble 
traces.    But  this  change  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  our- Shared 
selves;   we  share  it  with  our  Teutonic  brethren  on  the o^]j^ Xjow- 
mainland.    The  modem  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  and^^ 

and  Scan- 

the  continental  Nether-Dutch  have^  without  the  help  of  dinaviaa 
any  Norman  Conquest,  become  as  little  inflexional  as  the  ^•""•^ 
modem  form  of  English.    The  High-Dutch  indeed  keeps 
a  larger  share  of  the  ancient  store,  but  the  inflexions 
even  of  the  modem  High-Dutch  are  but  fragments  of  the 
old  grammatical  wealth  of  our  common  &thers.     Their 
survival  too  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  artificial ;  their  accurate 
preservation  marks  the  tongue  of  polite  literature,  rather 
than  the  tongue  of  the  people.     Had  no  Norman  ever  set 
foot  on  our  shores,  the  inflexional  Old-English  would 
still  have  passed,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  non-inflexional 
modem  English.    But  the  gradual  and   indirect  effect  The  dunse 
of  the  Norman  settlement  among  us  was   at  once   to^-^i^ 
hasten  the    inevitable    process   and    to    make    it    more^<>™^ 
complete. 

But  besides  the  dream,  now  perhaps  pretty  well  got  rid  Erran 
of,  that  William  the  Conqueror  or  any  other  man  ever  laid  ^<Sn. 
a  deliberate  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  English  language,  there  ^^^, 
is  another  dream  much  more  dangerous  and  which  still  tare. 
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leads  tke  minds  of  many  into  stnnge  iiuieaBai|AiHi  rf 
bistoTT.  This  is  the  dnam  that  there  was  no  aodi  Aiag 
as  an  English  language  for  William  to  get  rid  at  I  hnc 
to  protest  at  the  end  of  my  woA,  aa  I  had  to  |iml»al  at  tk 
beginning,  against  the  unhappy  euatom  of  spnal  iiig  ti  aD 
Englishmen  who  lived  before  tbe  eominff  of  DFiDmM  hgr 
•Mne  other  name  than  that  by  wbieb  EngUdunaa  katc 
ever  called  themselves.  Henoe  spring  tiie  fiuUter  noliDas 
that  the  times  before  WUliam's  coming-  aia  mmu  An^ 
altogether  cut  off  from  oar  own  tjmea,  that  the  man  wbo 
lived  in  those  tiroes  were  not  nmply  onr  own  tonb&ai, 
bat  some  other  undefined,  perhaps  eztuko^  zww  of  mca. 
Wfl  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  Engliah  natiaii  «f 
which  ^thelstan  was  King,  that  tha  Bngliah  tii,iii 
which  Alfred  wrot«,  had  no  being  till  tha  tiiixtewtt 
century.  This  way  of  speaking  is  no  ma«  nmifiiriiai  if 
nomenclature,  no  mere  use  of  an  aooniate  inatead  ai  a> 
iDuocurate  name;  it  involves  utter  orafnaiaD  and  aih 
underEtAnding  with  r^ard  to  the  whole  hiatoty  of  oar 
speech  and  nation.  Of  this  matter  I  have  qiokeik  already  in 
an  earlier  stuge  of  this  work,'  But  it  is  seoeaMiy  to  oobm 
bock  to  tbe  subject  again,  now  that  I  have  reaohad  Aat 
stage   of  my    undertaking  in   whioh   I  hava  diiMtlj  to 
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of  country  eo  large  as  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Ten-   oh.  szt. 
toBic  settlers  in  Britain  was  ever  without  marked  dialectic 
differences  in  different  districts.     Even  now,  when  each  DUfetnA 
nation  has  one  classical  standard  of  speech  and  writing,  the  fwiiih, 
popolar  dialects  of  different  districts  still  keep  large  traces 
of  their  old  diversities.    And  in  early  times,  before  each 
language  had  a  fixed  classical  standard — that  is  to  say 
before  the  langu^e  of  some  one  district  had  won  its  way  to 
the  front  and  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  one  standard 
— those  dialectical  differences  were  yet  more  numerous  and 
more  strongly  marked.     While   districts  which  arc  now 
firmly  fused  together  into  one  whole  were  still  isolated,  while 
they  were  often  hostile  and  held  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  none  of  them  was  likely  to  give  up  its  own  dialect 
for  that  of  any  of  the  others.    Without  coming  down  to 
smaller  differences,  the  distinctions  between  Northern,  Mid-  Northeni, 
land,  and  Soatbem  English,  between  the  speech,  as  we  may  ^qj 
put  it,  of  the  followers  of  Siwatd,  of  Leofric,  and  of  God-  South.™, 
wine,  has  been  clearly  marked  in  all  ^es  of  our  history. 
It  is  a  difference  which  it  was  not  left  for  modem  scholars  witneoof 
to  find  out.     William  of  Malmeebury  complains   of  the  writvt. 
di£Bculty  of  understanding  the  speech  of  Yorkshire,^  moch 
as  Thncydides  complains  of  the  di£Scalty  of  understanding 
the  speech  of  MtoiiA.^    A  little  later  the  same  difference  is 
still  strongly  marked  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis;*  and,  when 
we  come  to  writers  of  a  few  centuries  later,  the  distinction 

'  Gcat.  PooC  109.  "Sens  (ota  liogiik  NorduimbrMniDi,  et  mazime  In 
Eboiaco.  it»  incoDditom  stride!  Dt  niliil  an*  kuMnlei  lDtelliga«  povdntni." 
Williun  here  »pe»lu  m  an  Engliihnun,  and  indeed  u  >  Weat-Suod. 

'  lii.  94.  EiipvTaru,  Srtp  jd-jiiiTar  /lifoi  J«t)  tHr  AlroAoir,  ttTvawTJTaTH 
ti  y^Snata,  col  iifufi-pH  ilair,  in  Xiyerrai.  Thii  lait  nimoaT  laKj  perh^M 
be  compared  with  the  tales  about  the  Scot*  eatiiig  nuii'l  flash. 

*  Deacr.  Gunb.  i.  6  (toI.  vi.  p.  177,  Diinock).  "In  auatralibus  Angliie 
Enibua.et  pnecipue  dica  Devoniam,  Anglica  lingua  hodie  magii  videtur  in- 
componta  :  ea  tameo,  Tetuilaton  longe  pltia  Mdolaoi,  borealibue  hunki  par- 
tibus  per  crebrsc  Dacorum  et  Norwageiuiiiiii  irruptiones  valde  coiruptia, 
originAlialingiueproprietatem.etanliquiimloquendimoduminBguiabserTat." 
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1  iiT.   b^t«e«n  tb«  did^rent  forms  of  English  is  as  dculy  oauW 
oct  u  it  cfM  be  br  any  modem  scholar.*       So  agUDi 
as  it  ii  wrrtl  alwavs  to  remember  that  a   space  <^  mwe 
than  ^s  hiiiLilt\d  years,  a  ^«ce  much  nearer  half  thani 
thir<l  •>!'  our  whole  natiooal  history,  slipped  away  between 
the  CT'inini;  -.'f  Ilengvst  and  the  coming  of  William,  M  it 
is  specially  needful  to  remember  the  &ct  in  tiacing  cot  the 
hirt^'TT  ••£  oiir  language.     Xo  hngnage  ever  yet  lived  <» 
wholly  DDohan^ed  throagh  a  space  of  six  hundred  yean. 
(iiu^iD  It  is  und'-nbt^ly  true  that  the  change  which  those  six 
lan^u^     hundred  years  made  in  the  English  laiig:aa^  most  have 
!^-  i<et:ti  much  slighter  than  the  change  which  the  same  ppa« 

o>iu]'ir*t.  of  time  has  often  made  in  other  cases,  En^sh  certainly 
dill  not  chango  so  much  in  the  six  hundred  jrcara  betireen 
Hen^-st  anil  William  as  it  changed  in  tiie  six  handled 
years  between  William  and  Charles  the  Second.  It  did 
not  clian{^  ^o  much  as  the  Latin  speech  of  Gaul  changed 
in  the  six  hundred  years  between  Gregory  of  Toors  and 
Master  Waw  of  Bayeux.  Still  the  changes  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Kn^lish  language  within  those  six  huodred 
years  were  in  tliemselves  hj  no  means  small.  Modem 
Teutonic  scholars  are  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out 
the  distinctions  which  may  be   marked  between  difiereDt 
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language.    There  was  no  general  change  in  g^rammatioal  ob.  zxt. 
forms ;  there  was  no  large  infusion  of  foreign  words  into  ^^^1 
the  ordinary  vocabolaiy.     Within  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  both  those  changes  had 
taken  place.    There  had  been  something  more  than  or- 
dinary change;   there  had  been  a  great,  though  not  a 
sudden,  revolution.  Compared  with  the  changias  which  fol- 
lowed the  Norman  Conquest,  the  changes  which  happened 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  seem  as  nothing.    So  too 
with  local  diyendties  of  dialect.    They  existed  before  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  they  lived  through  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; they  have  lived  on  to  our  own  time.    But,  as  the  THrmHj 
dialects  of  all  parts  of  England  were  alike  brought,  though  of  utue 
by  no  means  equally  brought,  within  the  reach  of  those  ^'a[^*''^ 
influences  which  the  Norman  Conquest  set  at  work^  mypraaent 
immediate  subject  has  little  to  do  with  their  differences.  ^^^^' 
For  our  purpose  we  may  look  on  the  tongue  of  England, 
as  it  stood  at  the  coming  of  William,  as  forming  one  tongue, 
one  variety  of  Teutonic  speech,  now  brought  fiuse  to  fiMse 
with  the  Romance  enemy.    We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
Harold  and  Stigand  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tongue 
of  Hengest  and  JElle,    We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
the  Jute,  the  Angle,  even  of  the  Dane  of  linoolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tongue  of  the 
Saxon.  The  common  tongue  of  England,  in  all  its  varieties 
alike,  was  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  influences  and 
causes  of  change  which,  in  the  long  ages  between  Hengest 
and  Harold,  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


§  1.   Effects  of  tie  Conquest  on  tke  English  Language, 

The  changes  in  language  which  followed  the  Norman  ChaogM 
Conquest  were^  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  two  kinds.  the^Con^ 
There  is  the  great  infusion  of  foreign  words  into  our^^^- 
vocabulary^  and  there  is  the  loss  of  inflexions,  and  the  up  of  In- 

VOL.  V.  L  1 
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cH.  S.S.V.   general  break  up   of  gr&mmatical   Forms.     Of  tliese  the 

"'^H^th"       fonner  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Narm&n  CoDquest;  the 

iuflui  of     latter,  bo  far  as  it  was  a  result  at  all,   was  an  indirect 

word*,        result.      The    change    in    grammar   has    its   jiarallel   in 

other   Teutonic    languages ;    the    change    in     rocabularr, 

in  anything   like  the  degree  in  which  it  took  place  in 

English,  is  peculiar  to  our  own  tongue.     It  was  the  direct 

result  of  what  happened  in  Britain  and  did  not  happen 

elsewhere  ;    namely,  the  conquest  of  a  Teutonic  people  by 

lufluxuf    Ilomance-S))eaking    conquerors.      Still    this    change,    the 

wor^iniU  change  in  our  vocabulary  by  the  infusion  of  a  vast  number 

UnguagBfc  Qf  foreign  wortis,  is  only  an  example  on  an  unusual  scnle  of 

a  change  which  always  more  or  less  affects  all  languages. 

No  language  is  wholly  pure ;  none  has  ever  yet  kept  itself 

wholly  free  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  worda  into  it« 

FoTBigu      vocabulary.     New  ideas,  unknown  objects,  call  for  names 

tiieir  which  the  language  does  not  supply.     And  when  those 

fnrei^       ideas,  those  objects,  come  from  a  foreign  source,  it  la  often 

easier  to  adopt  the  foreign  name  along  with  the  foreign 
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of  course,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  language ;  ob.  xxv. 
the  second  is  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  any  language  which  has  not  special  and  powerful 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  without.     In- 
fluences of  this  kind  were  not  broi^ht  to  bear  upon  the        ^ 
English  hinguage  in  the  days  before  the  Norman  Con-^ 
quest;  their  introduction  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  ksting  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    In  earKer  Forj^ 
days  the  English  lang^uagehad  adopted  a  certain  number  of  the  euliert 
foreign  words  fSrom  more  sources  than  one ;  but  they  were  ^""S^^* 
adopted  to  express  ideas  which  were  hitherto  unknown ;  they 
therefore  neither  displaced  native  words  nor  set  themselves 
up  as  rivals  beside  them.    When  our  forefathers  came  into  Bomaii 
Britain,  they  found  many  objects  which  were  new  to  them,  nmnes  of 
and  for  which  their  native  speech  supplied  no  names,  ^^i^^- 
For  several  of  those  foreign  objects  they  kept  the  foreign 
names,  Celtic  or  Roman.    Their  descendants  do  exactly  Modern 
the  same  thing  at  this  moment,  as  often  as  they  conquer,  P^'^^ 
or  settle  in,  or  even  simply  visit,  a  foreign  country.    We 
have  not  only  borrowed  words  in  this  way  from  all  the 
civilized  tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  we  have  borrowed 
a  few  words  even  from  those  nations  of  America  and 
Australia  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  sweep 
away  far  more  thoroughly  than  our  fathers  swept  away  the 
Briton  from  Kent  and  Norfolk.    The  very  names  of  those  niuttra- 
districts  illustrate  the  law.     Sometimes  the  native  nameiocai 
of  a  district  perishes;  sometimes  it  survives.     Kent  has 
kept  its  British  name  through  the  process  of  change  which 
gave  more  than  one  Teutonic  name  to  Norfolk.     So  Mas- 
sachusetts has  kept  its  Indian  name  through  the  process 
of  change  which  gave  more  than  one  Teutonic  name  to 
New  York.     So  it  is  with  great  natural  objects;  the  rivers 
very  larg^ely^  the  hills  more  sparingly,  keep  their  native 
names.    No  one  in  any  age  has  thought  of  changing  the 
name  either  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Susquehanna.    And, 

L  1  2 
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cB.  ixv.  as  it  is  wiih  proper  names,  so  it  is  witk  the  nunes  of  otiiar 
objects  which  are  stran^   to  the  naw-comaib     PtifOtbt, 
wiffieam,  jtak,  are  words  which  have  oiept  into  onr  laa- 
guage  through  tiie  process  of  conquest  and  settlniieBt  in 
V'-teiga      later  times.    Street,  port,  ehetter,  are  words  which  orept  into 
adopted  at  our  tongae  through  exactly  the  sune  prooea  in  earlier  . 
tiieEi^u^  times.     A  paved  road,  a  town  witk  waDs  and  gstes,  were 
ConquMt.   things  which  our  forefathers  had  nerer  aeeD  in  the  older 
England.     They  knew  a  vag  and  a  jMtAi  thej  eonld  raise 
a  kedge  roimd  a  borough;^  but  a  Hreel  loidiilg  tluoagk  a 
port  into  a  eiegter  was  something  so  differsnt  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  before  seen  tliat  th^  sailed  all  those 
objects  by  their  latin  names.'   It  makes  no  difihienoe  that, 
in  this  case,  the  objects  which  awakened  their  wonder  were 
objects  which  belonged  to  a  higher  state  t)S  mTiliBatiai 
than  their  own,  while,  in  the  case  of  wigwams  and  pahs, 
the  comparison   lies   the   other  way.    ^le  mve  ■  process 
of  langu^  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  oaaas.     The 


!•«*-■■'    •■■•'4 
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words,  and  their  analogy  with  some  of  the  foreign  in-  oh.  xzr. 
fusions  of  later  times,  is  in  no  way  touched  by  these  in- 
stances of  the  caprice  of  language. 


This  class  of  foreign  words  came  from  the  Latin  and  not  BritUh 
from  the  Welsh.   They  are  the  names  of  objects  which,  adopted  in 
when  the  Roman  conquerors  brought  them  in,  must  have  SlfJS?^ 
been  as  strange  to  the  Briton  as  they  were  in  after  dajrs  to 
the  Englishman.     But  a  few  Welsh  words  crept  in  also. 
Only,  while  the  few  Latin  words  which  were  adopted  at 
this  stage  marked  the  great  works  of  Roman  civilization 
which  could  not  &il  to  strike  the  conquerors  with  amaze- 
ment, the  somewhat  longer  list  of  British  words  are,  as  British 
philologers  have  often  remarked,^  almost  all  of  them  names  chiefly 
of  small  domestic  objects.    They  are,  in  short,  tiie  kind  of  ^^*™***®- 
words  which  would  be  brought  in  by  women  and  slaves.   Ear  Second 
more  important  than  the  British  infusion  into  English  is  infudoD ; 
the  second  Latin  inftision,  the  words,  chiefly  ecclesiastical^ 
which  came  in  with  the  Roman  missionaries.    These,  like  eorliwMti- 
the  first  Latin  infusion,   are  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
technical  terms.    Biskop^  Prieit,  Masi,  and  many  others, 
were  names  of  things  which  were  new  to  the   heathen 
English,  and  for  which  they  had  no  names  in  their  own 
tongue.    Our  teachers  from  beyond  the  Alps  taught  us 
also  to  call  the  great  barrier  between  them  and  us  by  the 
geogfraphical  name  of  the  Mauniain.    Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Alps  only;  after- 
wards, even  within  the  days  of  the  English  Chronicles,  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  lowlier  heights  of  our  own  island.' 
And  there  is  also  a  string  of  Latin  words,  names  of  fruits  Nunee  of 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  which  nuty 

^  This  rBinark  was  I  suppose  fint  nuMle  by  Gwiiett.  See  his  list  of 
Welsh  words  in  his  Philological  Essftjs,  p.  i6i. 

'  In  the  description  in  the  Chronidesy  8S7,  of  the  division  of  the  Frankish 
dominions,  the  Italian  Kings  take  "to  )>am  laadnm  on  )>a  healfe  munUt,'" 
just  as  we  now  speak  of  UUramomUme.  It  is  not  till  1095  that  we  read  how 
">a  Wylisoe  a  tofbran  into  tnuntan  and  moran  ferdao.** 
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CH.  xzT.  belong  to  the  first  or  to  tfa«  second  infasion,  whetlier  we 

bc^dihar  foyni  them  in  the  land  and  learned  their  names  from  tlie 

firitons,  or  whether  miesioaaries,   merchants,   or  pilgrims 

brought  in    names  and  things  alike    during    the    second 

Btage.'     In    either  case  the  names  of  the  pear  and  tlie 

cherri/  came  into  our  language  by  a   process  exactly  the 

same  as  that  which  has  made  tea  and  eoffee  familiar  wordd 

in  later  times. 

Wordaor        New    both   this    first  and    this    second    infnaon  an, 

obums        ^B   ^   have   said,   instances   of  the  law   which  sSGct«  all 

"i^.         languages,  the  law  by  which  foreign  objects  for  which  a 

lo  tho  vo-    language   supplies    no   name   keep   their   foreign   names. 

With  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,*  the  Latin  words 

which  came  into  English  at  both  these  stages  are  strictly 

additions    to    our     vocabulary ;    they    did     not     displace 

native  words.     Even  in  accepting  a  new  religion,  and  with 

it  a  new  religious  vocabulary,  our  fathers  adopted  no  more 

Many  foreign  words  than  they  could  possibly  help,     A  crowd  of 

terms""      ccclcsiastical  words    which   wc  now  use  in    a  Latin  fonn 

tnuid.teH.  ^.^^^  tiigj,  boldly  transktcd  into  our  native  English.*     So    , 

strong  was  th*  feeling  in  favour  of  keeping  to  the  native 

tongue  whenever  it  could  be  done,  that  in  the  Low-Dutch,    ' 

both  ofEiiglandandof  the  continent,  in  the  English  Gospels    ' 
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but  of  the  Healer?    Such  was  the  language,  a  language  ob.  xzt. 
whose   native   vocabuhiry   had   been  enUrefed  by  a  few^^"***^ 
technical  words  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  a  few  words  of  tbe 
of  meaner  use  borrowed  from  the  Briton,  but  on  whose  Tc«gHA 
essential  character  these  foreign  elements  had  wrought  no 
perceptible  change — a  language  in  which  page  alter  page 
might  be  written  without  a  single  foreign  word — which 
our  fathers  spoke  when  their  own  tongue  was  to  meet 
face  to  hce  with  a  rival  on  its  own  ground.    The  slight  SUgfat 
change  which  was  caused  by  the  Danish  conquest  hardly  influenoe. 
concerns  us  here.    Fhilologers  have  pointed  out  not  a  few 
words  and  forms  which  may  rank  as  a  Scandinavian  infu- 
sion into  English  ;^  but  the  mere  student  of  history  finds  the 
coming  of  the  Dane  marked  by  little  more  than  a  change  of 
name  in  a  single  office.    The  shire  is  no  longer  ruled  by  its  Eftldonnen 
Ealdarman  but  by  its  EarL    But^  even  if  the  Scandinavian 
influence  on  English  had  been  far  gpreater  than  it  was, 
the  tongue  of  the  Dane  would  have  been  simply  a  third 
Teutonic  dialect,  alongside  of  the  tongues  of  the  Angle  and 
tbe  Saxon.    All  three  would  have  formed  but  a  single 
whole  in  the  face  of  the  coming  Romance  invasion.     In  Franch 
this  matter  also^  as  in  all  others,  the  days  of  King  William  bnm^t 
cast  their  shadow  before  them  in  the  days  of  King  Ead-  ^^^^^[^ 
ward.   When  Robert  the  son  of  Wy  marc  and  Rieluurd  the  son 
of  Scrob  settled  on  English  ground,  they  brought  with 
them  at  least  one  French  thing  with  a  French  name  in  the 
form  of  the  hateful  castle?    And,  as  Eadward  loved  to 
surround  himself  with  Romance-speaking  courtiers,  one 
of  them^   if  he  did  not   bring  his  office    from   beyond 
sea,  at  least    brought    with  him   a   new   name  for   his 
office,  when  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  English  King  were 

^  The  H4iand  is  the  well-known  name  of  the  Old-Saxon  poem.    So  in 
the  EngliMh  GoApels  '*8e  ffalmd^*  has  displaced  fhe  proper  name  Jesus. 
*  See  Garnett,  Philological  Essays,  p.  i88 ;  Standard  English,  41,  47. 
'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  140. 
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first  iseaed  by  his  Normmi  Cianeelior}  Then  tame  tiw 
actual  Conquest,  Uie  settlement  of  the  Fmush-speskiBg 
King  and  his  following  of  French-spaking  Earls,  Bishops, 
knighte,  clerks,  and  cititens.  Thef  spread  thoiuelvH 
thraugb  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  took  titeir  plaoe, 
instead  of  or  alongside  of  Englishmen,  in  ereiy  rank  above 
the  villaiu.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  &om  the  very 
first,  crowds  of  Englishmen  must  have  foond  it  needfnl  to 
learn  French,  and  crowds  of  Frenchmen  mnst  have  &nnd 
it  expedient  to  leam  English.  The  wonder  is  that,  for  bo 
long  a  time,  the  two  languages  went  on  side  by  aide, 
almost  untouched  by  one  another's  presence.  In  the  later 
years  of  the  Chronicles  a  few  French  words  creep  in.  We 
must  now  say  French  ;  for  this  third  infusion  is  not,  like 
the  two  earlier  infusions,  a  direct  I^tin  infusion.  It  is  an 
infbeion  of  words  which  are  indeed  of  Latin  origin,  but 
which  came  to  us,  not  in  their  older  Latin  shape,  bat  in  the 
shape  which  they   had  taken  in  tbe  Bomance  speech  of 
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vocabulary  of  the  langtiage  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  oh.  xxt. 
circumstauces  of  the  time.     In  one  case  only  do  we  find 
a  French  word  in  the  Chronicle  where  an  English  word 
would  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  as  fully  and  as 
clearly.     Under  the  Conqueror  we  heard  of  the  good  frith  "Py»"^fcr 
that  he  made  in  the   land ;  of  the  two  Henries,  his  son 
and  his  great-grandson,  we  read  that  they  made  peace} 
Here  in  this  last  case  we  have  perhaps  the  very   first  Begfamliig 
beginning  of  a  process  which  has  gone  on  ever  since,  the  pUoemeat 
process  by  which  foreign  words  have  been  added  to  our  ^^^2?^ 
language,   not  only  when   they  were    really  needed  to 
express  things  which  had  no  English  names,  but  when 
there  were  English  words  in  use  which  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well.    No  diflerenoe  can  be  seen  between 
ihe  frith  which  was  made  by  King  William  and  the  peace 
which  was  made  by  King  Henry.     When  the  Chronicler 
wrote  peace  when  frith  would  have  done  as  well,  he  was, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  language, 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  modem  writer  who 
uses  any  other  word  of  French  or  other  foreign  birth  when 
he  has  a  plain  English  word  at  hand  which  would  in  most 
cases  set  forth  his  meaning  &r  more  clearly. 

But  by  the  time  that  we  reach  the  last  pages  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  another  kind  of  change  has  come 
in.  The  language  has  not  only  beg^n  to  take  in  foreign 
words,  as  it  had  done  more  or  less  from  the  beginning — it 
has  not  only  reached  the  further  stage  of  taking  them  in 
when  they  were  not  needed — ^the  language  itself  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  few  foreign  words  which  had  thus 
far  crept  in  had  in  no  way  affected  the  integrity  of  the 
Enghsh  tongue;  but  that  tongue  itself  was  already  affected 


'  Chron.  Petrib.  1137,  of  Stephen,  "He  na  iustue  ne  did;"  1087,  of 
William,  '*  )>at  gode  friS  )>e  he  macode  on  Hf**n  lande ;"  11 58,  of  Heniy  the 
Second,  **  for  he  dide  god  iutti9€  and  makede  paM."  On  Heniy  the  First, 
see  above,  p.  153. 
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by  a  caoiie  n-hich  ih^  Conqo^t  did  mach  to  stTeDgtben. 
All  ianiTiair''^.  ^  I  hnv-t  iilreadv  said,  have  ■  tendencr  to  lose 
tlitr  t;iul>i >rjtr  ^v;C(?in^  of  iofiexioD  with  which  they  began, 
iti-n  bto  m..'  t"<i  id!-;  rr  ti>>  careless  to  r«sard  nuDate  dis- 
tintti'Da  0!  ''n-linjs.  just  a^  they  become  too  idle  or  too 
oari-le-!?  CO  ^iv-;  every  letter  its  full  aoaad.*  There  is  pro- 
babLv  □<'  ■it-d^i'^  ■•■{  nay  hxas^xas^  ia  vhich  eniy  gTammatual 
niitjty  id  strictly  atCernIed  to  in  onlinarr  speech.  The  te«l 
n-<)n>ler  ii  th:it  they  ev^er  were  attended  to  at  aU,  that 
the  cIaL<.uCe  <y;>te[u  of  the  Greek  or  the  Gothic  inflexiiHif 
was  preserveil.  a^  in  any  ca^  it  mast  have  been,  foT 
mjny  a^s   with-at    the  nse  of  writing,      \flien    a    Ud- 

,  2ua:fe  is  writt.a.  whtn  it  becc'ines  the  instnuneat  of 
liteniry  onijfsition.  a  check  is  at  once  pat  on  tbe 
:  I' >:T.-;ff  ■■(  .li.'ay.  A  standard  of  correctnees  Li  formed 
■■•h:'/)  f.T  !;-.;niry  pnqw^ses  may  laet  for  ages.  In  the 
:■:■:}•  i.irii'St  llrei-k  '.hat  we  ha\T,  in  the  Homeric  poem^ 
■'  ..niie'ves.    we    can    see    the    beginaiogs  of  the  changet 

.  w'.;-.h  illjiin^uijh  rrn-Jem  Greek  from  ancient.  In  the 
■  ;lrle^t  Lutin  in^'rifti-n^  we  can  see  the  beginning 
oi  tl.-e  c!  an;^s  uhicli  dtst)D;::tiish  modem  Italian  from 
Latia.  But  in  eo'-Ii  code  a  literary  standard  was  6xed. 
Ol)':  uni't,^-  i',,:-  hn^fiia^s  of  Italy  became  the  sole  instra- 
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city  than  Chalkokondyl^  did.'     So  it  was  with  English,  cb.  xzv. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  native  courts  native  nobles,  native  Eldar 
prelates,  a  native  literary  class  who  loved  to  read  the  gJgB^^^  4,1 
Chronicles    or  to  hearken  to  the    songs    of  their  own?°ff^ 

^  <i6Kiti|yoa 

people,  so  long  there  was  a  fixed  standard  of  literary  1^7  ^l>« 
English,  just   as  in   after    days    there   came    to    be   a 
fixed  standard  of  literary  English  again.     Bat  for  three 
hnndred  years  English  ceased  to  be  a  literary  and  courtly 
language.    EngUsh  became,  in  the  &ce  of  French^  pretty  Compui- 
much  what  Welsh  is  now  in  Wales  in  the  fiioe  of  English.  \Siitagf  of 
The  comparison  is  not  quite  exact.    English  never  ^^^^  ^^vj^ui. 
so  utterly  out  of  oflBcial  and  polite  use  in  England  as 
Welsh  has  done  in  Wales.    In  tiie  modem  Principality 
there  are  many  among  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
who  profess  a  strong  Welsh  patriotism!,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  English  birth.     But  the  British  tongue  ^ 

is  to  them  a  foreign  tongue.  If  tiusy  know  anything 
about  it  at  all,  they  have  learned  it  of  set  purpose,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  But  during  the  whole  time  when 
French  was  the  polite  language  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  very  many  of  the  Freneh-speakin^  classes  in  England 
could  speak  English  on  occasion,  and  that  many  who  could 
not  speak  it  understood  it  when  it  was  spoken.  Still,  in  the 
rough  way  in  which  alone  one  state  of  things  ever  resembles 
another,  the  position  of  Welsh  now  gives  a  fidr  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  English  theii.  English  had  be- 
come a  mere  popular  tongue,  a  vulgar  tongue,  the  tongue 
which  was  the  daily  speech  only  of  the  less  cultivated 
classes.  The  tongue  of  learning  was  Latin;  the  tongue 
of  polite  intercourse  was  French.  Thus  there  was  no  longer 
any  fixed  literary  standard  of  English ;  the  chief  check 
on  that  process  of  decay  which  goes  4>n  in  jdl  times  and 
places  was  taken  away.  It  followed  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  besides  the  iutroduotion  of  foreigu  words 

1  See  Comparative  Politics,  31 4*  491. 
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oil.  XKT.  into  the  langnage,  the  language  itaelf  t 

(oiTuption  There   wao   no    longer   anything   to   ehec^   Hm   iiBtnn) 

language     tendency  to  disregard  the  grammatical  ddicaaiea  of  the 

written  language.     Men  wrote  as  they  spo^  and  they 

spoke  as  it  gave  them  least  tronble  to  apeak.    The  old 

distinctions,  the  old  inflexions,  were  no  longer  ngarded. 

The  change  comes  in  with  a  rash,  as  aoon  aa  the  generation 

which  had  been  tanght  by  men  who  ooold  lemember  the 

Lattr  part  old  time  had  died  out.     The  later  pagea  of  &e  Chnmiole, 

I'hrumcle.  though  they  contain  passages  of  the  higfaeat  natoml  do- 

quence,  are,  in  point  of  mere  langoage,  nttorly  oorropt 

It  needs  a  skilful  pbilologer  to  maA  the  difference  between 

the  English  of  the  days  of  .paired  and  the  Engliih  of 

the  days  of  Harold.     But  any  one  tan  mark  the  diflbregioa 

between   the  English   of  the    days   of  Harold   and  tiie 

English   of  the  days  of  Stephen.     One  moat  important 

difference  is  that,  while  special  study  ia  needed  fblly  to 

understand  the  elder  form  of  the  language,  any  one  who 
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one  another,  in  one  point  thej  haye  been  drawing  nearer  to  oh.  zxv. 
one  another.  By  getting  rid,  more  or  less  completely,  of  the 
ancient  system  of  inflexions,  the  vocabulary  of  each  tongue 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  original  roots,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  those  roots  is  thus  enabled  to  stand  forth  more  clearly. 

In  this  way  we  see  thatj  before  a  century  had  passed  SunuiMiy 
from  the  coming  of  William,  before  the  English  Chronicle  ungairtio 
had  died  out  in  the  last  broken  sentences  which  record  the  '^^ 

of  the 

coming  and  the  praises  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Norman  Ckmqueit. 
Conquest  had  afiected  the  English  language  in  two  ways. 
It  had  had  a  direct  effect  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  English  tongue.    And  it  had 
done  this  in  a  new  way,  by  bringing  in  words  which  did 
not  come  direct  from  the  Latin,  but  which  had  already 
gone  through  the  stage  of  passing  from  Latin  into  French. 
And  many  of  these  French  words  no  longer  expressed 
new  ideas,  but  merely  displaced  or  stood  beside  English 
words  of  the  same  meanings.    The  Conquest  also  indireptiy 
affected  the  language  by  thrusting  it  down  from  the  rank 
of  a  literary  to  that  of  a  mere  popular  language,  and 
thereby  taking  away  the  chief  check  to  that  process  of 
decay  which  affects  all  languages.    Both  processes  wereOnMluAl 
gradual.    French  words  were  constantly  coming  in,  in-^f^^ 
flexions  were  constantly  dropping  off;  but,  for  more  than  <>1>*d8m* 
two  hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  William,  both 
processes,  though  they  were  always  going  on,  went  on  but 
slowly.    That  is,  they  went  on  but  slowly  as  long  as  the  Use  of ' 
two  languages  really  lived  on,  side  by  side,  like  two  streams  izngWA 
flowing  side  by  side,  but  not  intermingling.    During  this  ^^ 
time  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  must,  like 
a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Wales  now,  have  habitually 
spoken  two  languages.    The  difference  between  the  French- 
speaking  and  the  English-speaking  man  did   not  always 
mean  that  the  one  could  speak  no  English  and  the  other  could 
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cFc.  XXV.  apeak  no  French.  It  simply  meant  that  the  one  apoke  VnuA 

at  his  fire-side  and  English  only  on  oocaoon,  while  the  oUw 

Bpoke  English  at  his  fire-side  and  Frenoh  only  on  oocamon. 

Gaoh  And  we  must  also  remember  that  many  of  each  dan  would 

u^eratood  understand  the  language  of  the  other,  even  when  they  oonld 

by  many     J^Q^  gpeak  it.    When  a  language  is  learned  as  a  mere  matter 

not  siieak    of  hook-leaming,  a  man  may  read  a  language  witli  poftct 

ease,  though  he  can  neither  speak  it  himself  nor  nndentuid 

it  when  others  speak  it.     The  written  woida  are  &miliar 

to  his  eye,  but  their  souQds  are  not  familiar  to  hia  ear. 

And,  of  the  two,  he  commonly  finds  it  eaaier  to  epeak 

the  foreign  language  himself  than  to  nndentand  it  when 

it  is  spoken  by  others.     He  can  understand  eaoh  word  by 

itself,  but  the  general  sound  of  the  language  ia  atiange  to 

him.     In  a  time  when  there  is  comparatiTely  littie  boa4- 

leaming,  but  when  several  languages  are  spoken  in  the 

same  country,  the  case  is  exactly  opposite.     The  soouds  at 

all  are   &miliar ;   and   it  may  happen  that  a  man  can 
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Barbarossa,  eloquent  in  Grerman,  understood  Latin  when  oh.  xxv. 
spoken^  but  spoke  it  himself  only  imperfectly.^     So  in  our  ^.^F^S^ 
own  land^  an  incidental  story  lets  us  know  that  Henry  barosM ; 
the  Second  understood  spoken  English^  though  it  would  J^^^, 
seem  that  he  could  not  himself  speak  it.^     In  the  reign  of  of  EnglaiuL 
his  son  we  find  a  Bishop  of  Norman  birth  mentioning:  it  as  ^^^    , 
something  remarkable  and  blameworthy  in  another  Bishop  by  men  of 
of  Norman  birth  that  he  understood  no  English.^     In  the  An- 
the  same  generation  we  find  an  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund's.  ^^- 
the  famous  Samson,  counting  it  as  a  merit  in  an  English 
churl  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lord-farmer  that 
he  could  speak  no  French.^    It  is  plain  then  that,  through- 
out the  twelfth  century,  though  French  was  the  home- 
speech  of  the  higher  ranks  and  English  the  home-speech 
of  the  lower^  there  was  at  least  nothing  wonderful  in  a 
man  of  the  highest  rank  being  able  to  speak  English,  or  in 

lingua  orare  fdt  solitos ;  GrBBcam  vero  meliuB  intelligere  quam  pronontiare 
poterat." 

*  Radevic,  iv.  80  (who  clearly  copies  Sginhard) ;  "  In  patria  lingfua  ad* 
modum  facundus,  Latinam  Tero  melias  inteUigere  potest  qaam  pronontiare.*' 

'  The  story  is  told  more  than  once  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  It.  Kamb. 
i.  6,  Expug.  i.  40,  where  a  Welshman  speaks  to  Henry  the  Second  in 
English  (quasi  Teutonice).  The  King  clearly  understands  him,  but  he  either 
cannot  or  will  not  answer  him  in  the  same  tongue.  Henry  speaks  in  French 
(lingua  Gallica)  to  a  knight  of  Glamorgan,  Philip  of  Marcross,  who  ex- 
plains the  King's  meaning  to  the  Welshmen  in  English  (Anglice).  The 
fact  that  the  knight  of  Glamorgah  both  understood  and  spoke  English, 
while  the  King  understood  it  but  did  not  speak  it,  is  worth  noting.  I  conceive 
that  "  Teutonice  "  is  simply  the  grand  style  for  English.  If  any  one  chooses 
to  take  it  for  the  speech  of  the  Flemings,  it  shows  that  Flemish  and  English 
were  so  near  that  he  who  understood  one,  understood  the  other.  Thierry 
(iii.  98)  prefers  to  quote  the  story  from  Bromton  (1079)  rather  than  from 
Giraldus,  and  misapplies  it  to  prove  that  Henry  did  not  understand 
English.     For  other  cases  of  the  use  of  English  see  Appendix  WW. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  about  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  (see  Appendix  W.),  in  Benedict,  ii.  119;  R. 
Howden,  iii.  I46. 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  24.  "  Unum  solum 
manerium  de  Torp  carta  sua  confirmavit  cuidam  Anglico  natione  glebas 
adscripto,  de  cujus  fidelitate  plenius  confidebat,  quia  bonus  agricola  erat,  et 
quia  nesciebat  loqui  Galilee." 
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a  man  of  the  lowest  rank  being  able  to  speak  French,  whn 
BO  to  8p«ak  was  needful  for  either  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  siag'akr  things  connected  with  thit 
branch  of  our  subject  is  that,  throughout  the  twelftli 
century,  our  notices  of  language  in  any  way  are  eo  few. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  already  quoted,  m 
are  told  what  language  a  man  spoke  or  did  not  epeab; 
but  we  are  tar  oft«ner  left  to  guess.  I  do  not  remenibtc 
that,  in  the  vast  mass  of  literature  which  has  gatheied 
round  the  quarrel  of  King  Henry  and  Archbishop  Thomas, 
there  is  any  distinct  notice  of  the  kind.  We  see  that 
Thomas  and  many  of  those  about  him  were  in  feeling  vei; 
good  Knt;lishmen ;  we  are  not  told  wh^i  they  spoke 
French  and  when  they  spoke  English.'  A  reader  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  ^tate  of  things  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  they  epoke  nothing  but  Latin.  One  thing 
at  \Qast  is  certain ;  the  use  of  French  as  an  official 
hingtiagc,  though  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  Nonnan 
Coni|Tiest,  was  a  very  gradual  and  distant  resnlt.  English 
went  out  of  tise,  but  for  a  long  time  French  did  not  come 
in.  From  tho  days  of  ^thelberht  English  and  Latin  had 
been  alternative  langu^cs  for  pnblic  and  private  docn- 
mcnts,  and  in  the  days  of  William  they  remained  so. 
L'nJur  William    bimsi-lf,   though    most    of  his    writs  and 
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Eadgar^  crowded  with  Norman  names.  But  after  William's  oh.  zx  v. 
day  documents  in  the  national  tongue  become  rarer, 
and  after  Henry  the  First  they  are  rare  indeed.^  But  Increased 
it  is  by  Latin^  not  by  French,  that  the  place  of  the  Latin, 
national  tongue  is  taken.  French  does  not  come  in  till  a 
later  time^  and  the  time  when  it  does  come  in  is  most 
significant.  While  the  Conquest  was  fresh,  while  the 
distinction  between  Norman  and  Englishman  was  still 
sharply  drawn,  the  English  language  remained  in  frequent 
use.  As  Norman  and  Englishman  began  to  draw  nearer 
together,  the  common  tongue  of  Western  Christendom  was 
used  instead  of  the  distinctive  tongue  of  either  of  them. 
It  is  only  when  difierences  were  forgotten,  when  all  the  Use  of 
men  of  the  land  were  alike  Englishmen^  when  all  English-  sign  of  the 
men  were  leagued  together  in  the  common  struggle  against  ^^^  ®^ 
the  stranger^  that  the  tongue  of  the  stranger  became  a 
common  tongue  for  official  documents.  All  through  the 
thirteenth  century,  while  everything  else  is  getting  more 
and  more  English,  the  official  speech  is  getting  more  and 
more  French.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  an 
anomaly ;  but  the  cause  is  plain.  As  long  as  a  broad  line 
was  drawn  between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  use  of 
the  French  tongue  was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  conquered  English.  And,  whatever  smaller 
people  may  have  done,  most  certainly  no  King,  hardly 
Rufus  himself,  was  at  all  likely  to  do  anything  that  would 
be  a  mere  useless  insult  to  his  English  subjects.  It  was 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  two  hostile  tongues— 
between  the  tongue  of  the  people  which  was  strange  to 
men  high  in  rank  and  office  and  the  tongue  of  men  high 
in  rank  and  office  which  was  strange  to  the  people — when 
it  was  silently  agreed  to  lay  both  aside  in  favour  of  that 
Imperial  tongue  which  was  equally  familiar  or  equally 
strange  to  men  of  both  nations.     But,  when  old  wroDgs  • 

>  See  Appendix  WW. 
VOL.  V.  Mm 
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ind  differences  were  forgotteD,  when  the  deeomdaiiti  ti 
be  Norman  settlers  had  become  UlngJiahman  in  foeliag, 
hings  altogether  changed.  The  use  of  the  Frenoli  tongue 
ras  DO  longer  an  insult,  even  to  tKow  who  did  not  them- 
elves  understand  it.  It  was  no  longer  e  badge  of  om- 
[ueet,  but  simply  a  matter  of  convenienoa,  to  make  on  on 
oany  public  occasions  of  the  tongne  whii^  wae  meet 
amiliar  both  to  the  courtly  and  to  the  literary  olaoe. ,  It  ii 
.  speaking  fact  that  the  first  certain  inrtance.of  the  nae  of 
?Vench  in  an  official  document  should  oome  in  the  year  of 
he  Grreat  Charter  and  from  the  hand  of  Stephen  Langton.^ 
io,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fint,  Acts  of  Farliamea^ 
>ublio  letters,  and  the  like,  are  oommonly  written  in 
Trench  and  are  never  written  in  English.  Hub  ia  in  tmth 
>no  of  the  many  signs  that  the  fnsion  of  Normeoa  and 
liDglish  was  now  complete.  French  waa  still  the  tongiM 
vhich  was  best  understood  by  the  maaa  of  thoae  who  had 
)  hand  in  public  affairs ;  but  its  use  waa  no  \aagvt  fUt  aa 
iiarkiiitr  them  off  as  a  conquering  class  from  the  mass  of  a 
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f     in  French,  and  in  English.  Its  English  form  has  been  spoken  ch.  xxv. 
of,  from  different  points  of  view,  as  the  first  and  as  the  last 
of  English  public  documents.   Now  it  has  been  remarked  by 
a  master  of  English  philology  that  this  document  bears  the 
stamp  of  being  put  into  form  by  some  one  to  whom  English 
composition  was  unusual.   It  does  not  belong  to  any  natural 
stage  of  any  English  dialect.    Its  spelling  is  strange  and 
artificial ;  it  looks  like  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  man, 
in  striving  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  a  tongue  with 
which  he  is  little  familiar,  reproduces  them  in  an  exaggerated 
shape.  1     This  document,  the  document  wliieh  bears  among 
its  signatures  the  name  of  England's  deliverer  written  in 
the  English  tongue,  the  document  signed  by  *'  Simon  of 
Muntfort,  Eorl  on  Leicester,"  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of 
English  of  that  age  which  was  addressed  to  the  whole 
English  nation.     Since  English  had  ceased  to  be  a  literary  No  stan- 
language,  since  it  had  ceased  to  have  one  common  literary  jj^^n^^ 
standard,  there  had  been  nothing  to  check  the  diversities 
of  local  dialects.      Each  man  who  wrote^  wrote  in  the 
speech  of  his  own  district.   Each  man  followed  the  spelling 
which  he  thought  best  expressed  the  sound,  even  if  he  did 
not,  as  was  done  by  at  least  one  ingenious  writer,  devise  an 
elaborate  system  of  spelling  for  himself.^    The  royal  official, 
whoever  he  was,  who  was  called  on  to  draw  up  the  three 
forms  of  the  famous  proclamation  of  Henry  the  Third  must 
have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sound  of  English ; 
he  could  no  doubt  speak  it,  whenever  there  was  any  need 
for  him  so  to  do.     But  he  was  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  English  composition;  when   he   wrote,   he   was 
doubtless  wont   always  to  write  either  in  French  or  in 
Latin.     It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  his  English  should 
not  be  the  natural  English  of  the  time.     It  was  as  when 

*  This  is  Mr.  Earle's  remark,  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  69-73, 
'  Like  Ormin^  on  whose  spelling  see  Dr.  White's  Preface,  Izzx ;  Eorle, 

51. 

M  m  2 
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was  something 
knowledge  of  < 
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those   who   never 
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yet.     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  purely  in  the  oh.  xxv. 
character  of  a  Norman   tongue  that  it  won  that  place.  Possible 

,  ,         influence 

Besides  the  causes  which  were  at  work  in  the  relations  from 
between  Englishmen  and  Normans,  the  process  is  not  at  ^^j^ 
all   unlikely  to   have  been    helped  by  a  direct  influence  ^^^ 
from  France.   The  thirteenth  century  was  the  time  when  the 
French  tongue  had  reached  the  height  of  its  influence,  the 
time  when  it  was  the  tongue  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe, 
from  Scotland  to  Cyprus.     And  we  have  seen^  that,  great 
and  English  as  Edward  the  First  was  in  his  main  character, 
there  was  still  a  French  side  to  him ;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  under  him  the  foreign  influence  which,  as  a  matter  of 
politics,  was  swept  away,  went  on  and  was  actually  strength- 
ened as  a  matter  of  fashion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Edward  Edward's 

Icnowledffe 

the  First  could  speak  English  familiarly;  it  might  almost  of  English, 
seem  that  he  spoke  it  habitually,^  But  this  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  in  his  time  the  use  of 
French  as  a  fashionable  language  received  a  new  impulse. 
There  are  states  of  society  in  which  people  speak  a  lan- 
guage, not  because  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  familiar 
to  them,  but  because  it  is  the  one  whose  use  is  thought 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  highest  politeness  and  refinement. 
This  cause  may  very  well  have  helped  to  give  French  a 
new  start  just  at  the  time  when  other  causes  were  giving 
the  advantage  to  English.    And  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  I^"t  signs 

k         of  specula- 

by  the  fact  that,  from  about  this  time^  we  come  across  signs  tion  on  the 
of  a  distinct  consciousness  on  the  subject,  of  a  habit  of  J^^^jj^.^ 
speculation  on  the  relations  between  the  diflbrent  languages 
used  in  the   country.     Of  such  a  feeling  we  have  6een 

*  See  above,  p.  483. 

'  When  the  Turkish  ambassadors  are  brought  before  Edward  (Walt. 
Hem.  i.  337),  "£t  ait  Edwardus  in  Anglico,  '  vos  quidem  adoratis  me  sed 
minime  diligitie;'  nee  intellexerunt  verba  ejus,  eo  quod  per  interpretem 
loquerentur  ei/'  This  is  a  most  remarkable  case,  as  English  and  French 
would  be  all  the  same  to  the  Turks,  and  Edward  could  hardly  have  been 
without  a  French-speaking  interpreter.    See  Appendix  WW. 
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Qothing  before,*  and  it  would  eeem  to  bare  b«en  called  oat 
by  some  new  and  special  cause.  It  U  now  that,  fbr  the  fini 
time,  an  Englieh  chroQicW  stops  to  explain  how  it  ohm 
that  French  as  well  as  English  waa  ^oken  in  Ttnglanii. 
And  in  bo  doing,  he  uses  for  tht  first  time  the  mod  "  Saxon" 
in  that  modern  sense  which  has  led  to  ao  many  miatalrw 
md  confusions.'  This  consciona  apecnlation  about  the 
natter  stands  in  marked  costrast  with  the  tone  of  Uu 
[^roniclcrs  of  the  very  days  of  the  Conqoeat,  wh<^  while 
they  felt  the  difference  between  a  foreign  and  a  natin 
K.ing,  eeem  hardly  to  have  known  the  oanae  of  that  diflte- 
mce.^  The  distinct  voice  of  "nationality"  is  first  heard 
tt  the  moment  when  all  pretence  for  t«m"g  aboat  an 
'oppressed  nationality"  was  swept  away.  The  poet  ibp> 
mkes  the  old  formula  of  "  French  and  English  "  fbr  the  new 
ormula  of  "  Normans  and  Saxons,"  He  doea  ao  betanae 
a  his  days  "  Normans "  and  "  Saxons "  had  come  to  be 
nmply  two  classes,  no  longer  very  well  defined  olnsBM,  of 
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land   was    cut   up    iuto    an    endless    variety   of  dialects,  ch.  xxv. 
while   the  strange   speech  which   had  come  in  with  the 
Normans  was  spoken  after  one  fashion  only.^     All  this 
is  the  language  of  an  age  of  reflexion,  of  an  age  when 
the   feeling  of  nationality,  and  of  language  as  the  great 
badge   of  nationality,   was    conscious    and   strong.     And  Inflaenos 
nothing  could  better  tend  to  strengthen  such  feelings  than  French 
the  state  of  things  which  went  on  through  the  greater  '^^^^ 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.     This  was  a  state  of  things  fiwhiona. 
marked  by  constant  rivalry  and  warfare  with  France  as 
a  power,   combined  with  increasing  influence  of  French 
ways  as  a  matter  of  fashion.     Edward  the  Third  himself 
warred  in  France,  less  as  an  English  King  engaged  in  a 
national  strife  with  Frenchmen  than  as  a  French  prince 
seeking  the  Crown  of  France.     But  his  English  armies, 
as  English  armies  had  done  from  the  days  of  Henry  the 
First — perhaps  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  himself — 
fought  in  France  strictly  as  Englishmen  fighting  against 
Frenchmen.     French   wars  would  bring  it  more   clearly 
home  to  men's  minds  that  the  polite  and  courtly  speech 
of  their  own  land  was  strictly  a  foreign  tongue.     It  was 
in  no  way  wonderful  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
should  mark  the  time  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
use  of  French ;  it  was  still  less  wonderful  that  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  should  mark  the  time  of  a  distinct 
revolt  of  English  against  French,  and  of  the  final  victory, 
though  only  a  qualified  victory,  on  the  part  of  English. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  complaints  which  French 
I  have  just  noticed  bring  out  strongly  the  point  on  which  liah  b^ 
I  have  insisted  throughout,  that  those  who  spoke  French  ^^^^^''^ 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  could,  in  penoM. 

*  Higden,  ii.  1 6 1 .  "pe  langage  of  Normandie  ia  comlynge  of  ano)>6r  londe, 
and  hath  oon  manere  soun  among  alle  men  )rat  8peke)>  hit  ari)t  in  Enge- 
lond."  This  marks  the  distinction  between  a  genuine  popular  speech  and 
one  which  is  merely  a  speech  of  learning  or  fashion.  See  Guest,  Kngliah 
Rhythms,  ii.  437. 


in  Eu^liab. 
"363- 
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a  large  and  of  conrse  increaeiDg  proportion,  apeak  Englid 
also.  But  things  haJ  changed  between  the  twelfth  eentaiy 
and  the  fourteenth.  In  tlie  twelfth  centnry  the  man  tt 
Norman  descent  spoke  French  naturally  and  habitnally. 
He  knew  English  only  as  an  acquired  tongue,  to  be  spoken 
only  when  French  would  not  serve.  The  English  gentle- 
man of  the  fourteenth  century  —  his  Norman  or  Old- 
English  descent  is  now  quite  forgotten — spoke  English 
naturally ;  hut  he  was  taught  French  from  his  childhood, 
hecause  to  speak  French  was  the  polite  and  fashionabie 
thing.  When  it  came  to  this,  the  victory  of  Eng-lish  was 
certain.  French  had  lost  all  real  hold  on  any  class  in  the 
country;  it  was  kept  up  by  a  mere  fashion  which  might 
change  at  any  moment.  And  in  the  later  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  strife  was  decided.  A  name  which 
all  Englishmen  ought  to  hold  in  honour  is  that  of  John 
Cornwell,  master  of  grammar,  who  first  began  the  change 
by  which  English  boys  were  allowed  to  he  taoght  in  their 
own  tongue  and  no  longer  in  that  of  the  stranger.'  By  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Third  the  victory  was  woo.  If  we 
ask  for  a  particular  date  for  the  victory  of  Eng-lish,  we 
may  take  the  year  when  English  displaced  French  as  the 
language  of  pleadings  in  the  higher  courts  of  law.     JVom 
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passed  away.  The  successor  of  -Alfred  when,  like  Alfred,  ch.  xxv. 
she  lays  schemes  of  law  before  her  Witan,  speaks  the  tongue 
of  -Alfred.  But,  when  those  schemes  of  law  have,  according 
to  later  usage,  taken  the  form  of  petitions  addressed  to  the 
sovereign,^  the  successor  of  William  gives  her  assent  to 
those  petitions  in  the  tongue  of  William.  All  through  the 
fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  we  find  Acts  of  Parliament  written  in  French, 
while  the  letters  even  of  Kings  are  in  English.*  But 
the  use  of  French  for  any  public  purpose  must  by  that 
time  have  been  the  merest  survival.  Long  before  those 
days  Henry  the  Fifth  was  represented  in  a  negotiation 
with  France  by  ambassadors  who  could  not  speak  or 
understand  the  French  tongue.  In  a  spirit  which  later 
diplomatists  would  have  done  well  to  follow,  they  de- 
manded that  acts  to  which  Englishmen  were  to  put 
their  signatures  should  be  drawn  up,  not  in  the  local 
dialect  of  the  French  kingdom,  but  in  the  common 
speech  of  Western  Europe.^ 

I  have  said  that,  though   the  victory  of  English  over  Influence 
French  was  complete,  yet  it  was  only  a  modified  victory,  on  Engliah. 
French  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  way  to  English ; 
but,  in  the  process  of  giving  way  to  English,  it  greatly 
affected  the  tongue  to  which  it  gave  way.     It  gave  way  to 

'  The  assent  of  the  Crown  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  is,  in  theoxy,  petitions 
of  Parliament,  is  still,  as  every  one  knows,  given  in  French.  But  both  the 
Queen's  speech  and  an  Act  of  Grace  are  in  English. 

^  The  last  case  of  the  use  of  French  would  seem  to  be  in  1488-9.  See 
the  Revised  Statutes,  i.  354,  360.  But  in  the  letters  and  papers  of  the 
same  date  (see  the  two  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Grairdner),  whenever 
French  is  used,  one  can  see  why  it  was  used,  unless  perhaps  in  such  a  paper 
as  that  addressed  to  Sir  John  Wilshire,  i.  320.  It  is  assumed  throughout, 
and  not  unreasonably,  that  Englishmen  understand  French,  but  that  French- 
men do  not  understand  English.  But  men  of  each  nation  use  their  own 
tongue  among  themselves. 

'  Lingard,  iii.  515. 


^^^^^^I^^B 
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cB.  iiv.  EnL'lirh  :  Ijut  it  did  not  give  way  till  it  had  poured  into 
r'^d^"^     En?l'=h  >l;e  {,'rtaltjt  iufution  of  forei^  words  and  foreign 
ji.ai.Mm.*     idiom.:  which  any  Enropean  tongue  ever  received  from  i 

foreign  tourw.  It  is  the  bueineee  of  the  philologer  ntbn 
than  of  the  hictorian  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  tliofie  who, 
by  a  mere  hunting  up  of  words  in  dictionaries,  try  to  diow 
that  En^'lish  i^  not  a  Teutouic  tongue,  bat  a  mere  jumUe 
of  Teutonic  and  Romance.  But  it  may  be  no  haim  to 
rejitat  that  jihiloio^y  knows  nothing  of  mixed  languagee,' 
that,  though  English  has  borrowed  a  yaet  stock  of  words 
from  French,  though  it  has  lost  a  vast  stock  of  native 
English  words,  though  it  has  adopted  many  a  French 
idiom  and  has  been  influenced  by  French  in  endless  in- 
direct ways,  it  still  remains  English  all  the  same.  It 
remains  English,  just  as  the  Romance  tongues  still  remain 
Latin,  notwithstanding  the  great  infosion  of  Teutonic 
words  into  their  Toeabulary,  and  the  powerfol  effect 
which  Teutonic  conquest  has  had  on  them  in  every  way, 
riri':it  as  has  been  the  French  infusion  into  our  language, 
the  French  influence  on  our  language,  it  still  remains 
an  infusion  and  influence  from  without.  It  in  no  way 
alters  the   jicrsonality   of   that    ancient  Eng^lisb   tongw 
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they  went  on.  For  a  long  time  the  two  languages  stood  oh.  xxv. 
side  by  side.  They  were  spoken  by  two  different  classes  of  ^l^TJ^ 
people,  or  by  the  same  class  on  different  kinds  of  occasions,  stand 

.  .  distinct  fiv 

But  very  little  intermixture  took  place.    During  the  twelfth  a  while, 
century  the  process  of  grammatical  corruption  was  far  Corraptkm 

oi  ffnun^ 

more  busily  at  work  than  the  process  of  adopting  foreign  matical 
words.     The   same  may,  on   the  whole,   be  said  of  the  ^^^ 
thirteenth,  though  the  proportion  in  which  foreign  words  ^IJ^V'® 
crept  in,  and  the  tendency  to  make  them  needlessly  dis-  fusion  of 
place  English  words,  were  both  constantly  growing.  During  w^S? 
all   this  time  the  language  may  be  looked  on  as  going 
through  a  process  of  breaking  up,  preparatory  to  its  put- 
ting on  a  new  shape.     And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  rival  tongue  was  going  through  a  process  of  the  same 
kind.     The  old  French,  though  it  had  lost  most  of  the  Latin  Coiraption 
inflexions,  still  kept  traces  of  them  which  may  be  called  mSoiX 
considerable,  as  compared  with  the  modem  form  of  the  ^^i^ 
language.    French  and  English  alike  were  going  through  a 
process  which  every  tongue  goes  through  in  passing  from 
the  inflexional  to  the  non-inflexional  stag^.     Just  as  out  of 
the   many  local  dialects  of  a  language  some  process  of 
natural  selection  brings  one  to  the  front  and  makes  it  the 
standard  of  the  language,  so,  in  the  break-up  of  inflexions, 
a  like  process  of  natural  selection  brings  some  particular 
endings  to  the  front  and  gets  rid  of  the  rest.     I  wish 
throughout  to  leave  details,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  professed 
philologers,  but  one  instance  of  this  rule  is  so  instructive 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  a  few  words  to  it.     Of  the  many  Dlustr*- 
endings  of  the  Old-English  plural,  that  which  in  this  way  piunj  in «. 
became  the  normal  ending  was  that  which  ended  in  s.    This 
ending,  once  only  one  among  several,  has  now  become  the 
rule,  and  those  words  in  which  any  other  way  of  forming 
the  plural  still  abides  are  looked  on  as  exceptional.     But 
the  s  ending  did  not  win  this  supremacy  without  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  n  ending.     That  ending  has  not  only 
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fcfrt  its  [■lac^  a*  the  emi  of  a  fi-w  worda  which  were  iu 
rightful  (■'■^*o--i' n.  V'lit  it  lia4  in  the  stm^^Ie  got  poe- 
«-sjifin  '.f  f'ti-i  r-T  two  w.-.rJs  t'^  whii^h  it  ha^  no  riarbt.  W.; 
speak,  aitr-r  th^?  mar.ner  of  our  t'>re£ithers.  of  «?*«  and  OJf, 
but  we  jj-eak  also  «(  ir'ir-it  and  'yk'.llr^:t,  where  the  «  is 
an  intru'lfr.'  Tfii-  is  an  illnstration  of  the  kind  of  process 
whiih  ir.i-#  on  when  the  checks  on  lin»uiirtic  cormption  tre 
taken  awav.  But  the  triumph  of  the  4  enJingf  in  English 
is  riTnarkahU-  in  another  way.  .\moDg  all  the  oW  Tea- 
tonic  end;np^-,  thi*  one  whiih  has  bocome  domiuAQt  in 
'  EnL''i^h  is  the  vervono  which  has  gone  wbolljout  of  af«iii 
Hiffh-Dntch.  Thu!-.  by  a  mere  accident,  two  nearlr  allied 
lanffuagi?  have  romv  to  seem  further  apart  than  thev  really 
are.  And  mi  re  than  this,  the  same  accident  has  made  two 
lanH'iiaifcs  wliieh  are  much  less  nearly  allied  eeexa  to  Xt 
iif-ariT  to  (-rich  fther  than  they  are.  While  the  EngUsh 
t'.nifue  was.  so  to  speak,  choosing  one  out  of  several  Teutonic 
eiidini;.-,  tbi'  Frenih  tongue  was  also  choosing  one  out  of 
-cveral  Latin  endlniri-  The  *  ending  was  common  to  both 
Liitin  and  Teutonic;  it  was  the  ending  which  became  the 
clioice  r.f  ])(ith  French  and  English.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
while  tbii:  process  was  going  on  in  the  two  languages  side 
bv  side,  I  he  choice  of  the  English  may  have  been  in 
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instead  of  one   standard  of  literary  English,   there  was  oh.  zxv. 
nothing  but  a  crowd   of  popular  local  dialects,  the  time 
came  when  the  English  language  was  to  win  back  its  own 
place,  and   to  become  once  more  the  one  acknowledged 
language  of  England.     This  was   the  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     But  in  doing  this  work,  the  fourteenth  Qoestion 
century  had  further  to  fix  what  kind  of  English  should  the  dialects 
become  the  acknowledged  language  of  England.     First  of  ®^^^^"^* 
all^  which  of  the  many  dialects  of  English  should  come 
to  the  front,  and  become  the  standard  English  tongue? 
Which  should  be  to  England  what  Castilian  is  to  Spain, 
what  Tuscan  is  to  Italy,  what  the  speech  of  Touraine  is  to 
France  ?    The  Northern  dialect,  the  Anglian  of  Northum- 
berland modified  under  Scandinavian   influences,  had  no 
chance.     We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  in  truth  a  Saxon  Conquest.^     The 
tongue  of  York  was  not  likely  to  become  the  standard  of 
language  at  the  court  either  of  Winchester  or  of  Westminster. 
Northern  English  indeed  kept  its  ground  as  a  literary 
and   courtly  language;   but  it  was  beyond  the  political 
boundaries  of  England  that  it  did  so.     One  form  of  the  The  North- 
speech  of  Northumberland  was  the  speech  of  Lothian,  and  dialect 
Northern   English   naturally  flourished   at  the  courts  ^^  ?*^?^^1L. 
princes  who  sprang  at  once  from  Margaret  and  from  Wal- 
theof,  those  Earls  of  Lothian  who  were  also  Kings  of  Scots. 
This  Northern  English,  broken  up,  as  far  as  its  inflexions 
go,  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  Southern,^  but  far  less  cor- 
rupted by  the  inroad  of  foreign  words,  lived  on  for  some  ag^ 
as  a  national  speech,  and  it  survives  even  in  our  own  day  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  local  dialect.     But,  by  one  of 
the  strangest  chances  of  political  nomenclature,  this  purest 

*  See  above,  p.  65. 

*  On  the  character  of  the  Northern  English,  even  before  the  Danish  in- 
vasion, and  on  the  effect  which  that  invasion  had  in  helping  the  break-up  of 
inflexions,  see  Standard  English,  36,  48,  50 ;  Gamett,  Philological  Essays, 

'39- 
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n.  UT.    farrmDg  fonn  of  Engliib,  vitli  ill  ridi  sfa»B  cf  MHi^ 

^j^^'*'^  Ea^ub  fomiB  and   uicwDt   EngUdi  wordi^   is  to  ■■! 

"^Jcrtcb."  EnglishineD    known    bv  no   otber    nama    Am    ttat  if 

"Scotch."    Bat  tbe  toagae  wbich  vb>  the  polite  wgatA 

beneath  the  iralls  of  tbe  abbey  of  Donfienaliiie  was  not  tki 

polite  Gpeech  beneath  tbe   vails  of  tbe  ahh^  of  W«it- 

minEter.      It    might    peibapa  hare  been    tiioaglit  flMt, 

among  the  varioas  dialects  of  Kngliah,  the   one  wkU 

would  come  to  the  front  would  be  the  tme  Saxon  wptiA 

of  the    Sontb,   the  tongoe   both    of  tbo   cU«  aai  tti 

younger  capital,  tbe  tongne  of  tlte  apiritiM]    ■rtnniiJe 

of  the   land   and  of  the  three  kingly  aeate    whan  botk 

King  Eadward   and   King  William  wore   fhetr   Ctowmi* 

AJran-       But    ID    caees  of   this  kind,   when    dialeote  «re  left  to 

l^^le  *    themEelrcE,  that  which  wins  in  tiie  lon^  mn    is  Ufca^ 

^'^'^-       to   lie    a  dialM-t   which   holds   a    middle   ^ac«    betwan 

ex(rcm(.-8   at    Ixith  ends.     It   was  neitlrar    Uie    Nofthoa 

nor    the    Southern,    neither    the    broedlj    AnglMn    jjgg 

the    broadly    Saxon,    variety    of    onr    langna^    iriiicfa 

SUniUrd    was   to  Eet    the  etandard    of  the   Bnglieh    tODgnaL     TIm 

th^^Lsch  English    of    books   and    of  modem   qieeA    ia    not   tbe 

^Ewtem  tongue    of  Northnmberhind ;    it   ia   not    the   tongue   of 

Wcssex ;    it    Ib   the    tongue    of  those  eastern  ritirca  of 
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century,  is  the  language  of  the  shires  bordering  on  the  great  oh.  xxv. 
monastic  region  of  the  Fenland,  the  tongue  of  Northampton- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  Rutland,  and  Holland.*   The  writer  influence 
who  first  gave  currency  to  the  dialect  was  Robert  Manning  Mam^. 
of  Bourne,  in  the  later  days  of  Edward  the  First .^    Under  c  i  soo- 
the great  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century   it  grew  and 
prospered,  and  it  was  the  form  of  the  language  which^  at 
the  end  of  that  century,  finally  displaced  French  as  the 
polite  and  literary  speech  of  England.     Classical  English 
is  neither  Northern,  nor  Southern,  but  Midland ;   and  of 
Midland  it  is  Eastern,  and  not  Western.     Any  one  may 
convince  himself  of  this   who  has  learned  enough  of  the 
local  dialects  of  England  to  know  how  much  nearer  the 
tongue  of  a  Northamptonshire  peasant  comes  to  the  Eng- 
lish of  books  than  the  tongue  of  a  peasant  either  of  York- 
shire or  of  Somerset.     I  suspect  that,  if  the  three  were 
brought  together,  the  true  test  of  a  standard  dialect  would 
show  itself;  the  Northumbrian  and  the  West-Saxon  would 
have  some  ado  to  understand  one  another;  the  Mercian 
would  be  easily  understood  by  both.^     From  the  eleventh  Northern 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  all  forms  of  English  south  of  southern 
the  Tweed  were  mere  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  of  a  ^S^^ 

,  pemam 

dominant  foreign  tongue.     Since  the  fourteenth  century  only  m 
the  tongues  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  sunk  into  the  dialects, 
still  lower  position  of  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  of  a 
dominant  form  of  the  same  tongue.     The  ancient  Saxon 
tongue^  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  the  speech 

*  See  Oliphant,  Standard  English,  184;  Gamett,  Philological  Essays,  153 ; 
Guest,  English  Rhythms,  ii.  198,  where  it  is  said  of  Leicestershire,  "  It  has 
contributed  more  than  any  of  onr  living  dialects  to  the  formation  of  our 
present  standard  English."  I  am  not  concerned  to  assert  the  daims  of  any 
particular  shire,  if  it  is  only  allowed  that  it  is  on  this  side  of  England  that 
the  source  of  modem  book-Eng^Iish  is  to  be  looked  for.  I  myself,  when 
very  young,  noticed  how  little  the  common  s|>eech  of  Northamptonshire 
differed  from  book-English. 

^  See  Standard  English,  i8a. 

^  See  the  extract  finom  Higden  in  p.  512. 
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a.uT.    of  written  Kjotiih  prOK,*  ham  long  p^andaatof  «iiHB 

TW  (pKia]  use,  to  become  once  more  is  oar  own  diqr  the  woHm^mA 

uofM       of  Donet  rimH.      The  tongue  of  Ceidie,  Trnt^  aad  .Afiirf 

l^^^^l^  hu  been,  rtep  by   step,  beaten  UA    wertwttd,  tiD  it 

nirvives  only  in  the  iHuds  which,  in  days  later  ttaa  tkoM 

of  Alfred,  were  stUl  looked  oi  at  tlie  Jw/icji^  Oa  andi 

of  the  conquered  Brit(«i. 

We  have  thus  seen  at  what  pmnt  of  time  it  waa  tiat 
the  Entrlish  tongne  finally  drove  out  tbe  infandv  litiA 
bad  usurped  its  place  for  three  hundred  ytmtm.  Wa  kan 
seen  too  to  which  local  form  of  tbe  BwgliA  laag;nage  it 
was  that  the  final  victory  fell.  Naths  North  nor  Soatt 
ought  to  grudge  tbe  Eut-Midland  qnedt  ita  netay. 
Tbe  land  where,  in  the  cloister  o(  Peterborcw^h,  men  dill 
went  on  writing  the  annals  of  England  in  tiM  T^rg*'*^ 
tongue,  after  Canterbury  and  Winchester  and  Trmiiatw 
and  Abingdon  had  ceased  to  speak,  did  indeed  deaane  t» 
be  tlie  land  whose  tongoe  should  be  icwaided  fix-  tkat 
long  endurance  by  becoming  the  common  qneoh  cf  Xa^ 
land.  But  when  the  East-Midland  Kngliah  gained  ili 
victory  in  the  fourteenth  centoryj  ita  form  bad  greatly 
chunged.  It  had  gone  far  away  from  the  t«i^;ne  of  that 
monk  of  tbe  Golden  Borongb  wbooe  pen  dnq^ed  fion 


liuruugh. 
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has  happened  to  the  kindred  tongnes  of  the  Low-Dutch  ch.xxt. 
and  Scandinavian  stock.     Bat,  while  English  was  kept  in 
the  background  and  French  was  the  tongue  of  the  court 
and  of  the  lighter  literature,  the  fashion  of  bringing  in 
words  from  the  politer  tongue  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
But  we   must  mark   again  that  this   corruption  of  the  Inftision  of 
national  tongue  was,  like  the  extended  use  of  the  foreign  wor^a 
tongue,  a  sign  that  the  days  of  mere  conquest  had  gone  ^J^^^ 
by.    As  long  as  the  two  races  remained  at  all  distinct  and  noes, 
hostile,  but  few  French  words  crept  into  English,  and  for 
most  of  those  which  did  we  can  see  a  distinct  reason.^  But^ 
as  the  fusion  of  races  went  on,  as  French  became,  not  so 
much  a  foreign  tongue  as  a  fashionable  tongue^  the  infusion 
of  French  words  into  English  went  on  much  faster.     The 
love  of  hard  words^  of  words  which  are  thought  to  sound 
learned  or  elegant,  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  words  which 
are  not  thoroughly  understood,  is,  I  conceive,  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  age.     What  it  leads  to  in  our  own  day  we  see 
in  that  foul  jargon  against  whose  further  inroads  lovers  of 
their  native  tongue  have  to  strive.     But  it  was  busily  at  Inroftd  of 
work  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Every  ^J^J^I,^ 
man  who  thought  in  English,  but  to  whom  a  sprinkling  of  ^®  ^^ 
foreign  words  seemed  an  ornament  of  speech,  did  some-  century, 
thing  in  the  way  of  corruption.     And  the  same  thing 
happened,  with  more  of  excuse,  in  the  opposite  case,  when 
a  man  who  thought  in  French  spoke  or  wrote  in  English. 
It  was  a  sign  that  the  English  tongue  was  again  looking  The 
up,  when,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Bishop  wrote  a  Riwie. 
devotional  work  in  English  for  the  use  of  a  sisterhood  of  ^-  "^^' 
nuns.*     But,  in  so  doing,  he   brought  into  his  work  a 
crowd   of    foreign   words   which    had    not    shown   them- 
selves  in  English  before,  but  which  have  stayed  in^ur 

*  See  a  lively  picture  of  the  kind  of  French  words  which  naturally  came 
in  first  in  Standard  English,  218,  219. 
'  The  language  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  is  dl<c\iB8ed  by  Mr.  Oliphaut,  221. 

VOL.  V.  N  n 
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lon^ue  ever  eince.  He  gmsiier  learning  of  tbe  dttgj, 
their  greater  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  worW. 
wu,  from  one  point  of  view,  one  of  the  better  remSu 
of    the    CoDquest.     But    there    can     he     no    doubt    ihit 

,  it  led  to  a  vast  inroad  of  foreign  words  into  onr  ft- 
ii^fioUB  and  devotional  Ppeech.'  Even  the  Lord's  Prayei 
and  the  Belief  have  not  escaped ;  and  that  venerable  relic 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  that  old-world  form — tluit  lt» 
Aorrendi  carmiiih — in  which  Englishmen  and  Engliali- 
women  have  been  joined  in  wedlock  for  a  tJioueand  ytaa, 
hM  not  eecaped  the  presence  of  a  single  etranger  in  tkt 
foreign  word  "  endow,"  Throughout  the  thirteentli  century 
new  foreign  words  were  dropping  in ;   in  tbe  fourteenth 

I  they  come  in  with  a  rush.  By  the  end  of  that  century 
English  had  won  its  final  victory;  but  the  Parthian  shafti 
of  the  defeateii  enemy  had  done  the  conqueror  the  dead- 
liest of  harm  in  the  very  moment  of  hia  eonquost. 

But  the  loss  would  have  been  less,  if  all  that  had  hap- 
pened had  been  a  mere  infusion  of  foreign  words.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  land  may  be  endnred ;  but 
his  presence  is  a  tenfold  greater  evil  when  the  sons  of  the 
soil  have  to  leave  their  native  lend  (o  make  room  for  him. 
yjth  the  men  of  England,  so  it  was  with  their 
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everyday  speech  of  -Alfred  and  Harold  are  now  set  down,   oh.xxv. 
sometimes  as  Scottish,  sometimes  as  High-German.     This 
dropping  of  our  own  words,  which  went  on  all  through 
the  centuries  of  change,  was  a  far  greater  evil  than  the 
mere  borrowing  of  new  words.     And  along  with  it  came  Low  of  the 
another  evil  fully  as  great ;  our  tongue  gradually  lost  the  making 
power,  a  power  inherent  in  any  really  living  lang^ge,  of  "!^?***^* 
making  new  words  at  pleasure  out  of  the  stock  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  We  could  once  make  compound  words  as  freely 
as  the  Greek  has  always  made  them^  as  freely  as  the  High- 
German  can  still  make  them  when  he  chooses.    When  once 
the  French  fashion  had  set  in,  it  was  found  easier  to  bring 
in  a  French  or  Latin  word,  or  to  coin  an  English  word 
after  a  French  or  Latin  fashion^  than  it  was  to  frame  a  com-  * 

pound  or  derivative  word  out  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the 
language.  Thus  the  grand  old  compound  words  of  the  true 
English  speech  died  out  of  use,  and  no  new  ones  were 
made  to  take  their  places.  It  has  become  almost  hopeless 
to  frame  abstract  words,  technical  words  of  any  kind,  in 
our  own  tongue.  In  this  way  the  frightful  jargon  of 
modem  science^  the  daily  increasing  stock  of  meaningless 
words  with  which  our  dictionaries  are  cumbered,  is  one 
result,  and  a  very  ugly  result  it  is,  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  William  that  we 
cannot  trace  the  history  of  our  native  speech,  that  we 
cannot  raise  our  wail  for  its  corruption,  without  borrowing 
largely  from  that  store  of  foreign  words  which,  but  for  his 
coming,  would  have  never  crossed  the  sea.  So  strong  a 
hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on  our  soil  that  we  cannot 
even  tell  the  tale  of  their  coming  without  their  help. 

This  abiding  corruption  of  our  language   I   believe  to  Eva  result 
have  been  the  one  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  which  quest  on 
has  been  purely  evil.     In  every  other  respect,  the  evil  of  a  ^fi^*R®" 
few  generations  has  been  turned  into  good  in  the  long  run. 
But  the  tongue  of  England — rather,  we  should  say,  the 

N  n  2 


..,.„ii  (II  the  enemy.     Tlio  • 
iilwiiys  told  of  tin-  givatiT 
uliicli  our  liingiiagc  lias  {^ 
I   deny  every  count.      Th 
posred,  aad  ore  still  ponrin, 
Bubstitntes  indeed  for  the  tre 
we  have  cast  away.     Men  y 
know  not  the  power,  the  rich 
Eexihilitf ,  of  the  true  Englisl 
we  are  now  driven  to  borroi 
words  in  foreign  tonnes,  ins 
old,  ont  of  our  own  stores,  sho 
tongue  was  taken  out  of  it  i 
Powers  of  again  climbed  up  into  courts 
li^h  tongue  when  the  English  tongue  was 
sleuth     P^**'®  *""  ^^^  moment  whm  it 
century,       of  it«   p0W»8.      "Hie    WoW  CaU 

growing  tongae  were  at  the! 
Herodotus  of  England  had  arii 
when  for  the  first  time  the  1 
Portrait  nf  prose  had  been  shown  forth 
form  of  the  speech  of  mui  e 
and  awful   n~.-J-- 
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are  well  known  to  thousands  who  never  read  a  Ifte  of  our  ch.  xxv. 
ancient  annals  for  themselves.  The  feeblest  compiler 
hardly  dares  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Conquest. and  the 
anarchy  without  at  least  some  scraps  about  the  King  who 
was  so  stark,  who  loved  the  high  deer  as  though  he  had 
been  their  father,  or  about  the  nineteen  winters  which  we 
tholed  for  our  sins,  when  the  castles  were  made  and  when 
they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Such  then  was 
the  speech  of  England,  a  speech  of  such  true  and  living 
power  as  no  later  age  has  seen,  a  speech  which  from  its 
own  stores  could  supply  every  need  of  the  thoughts  of  man. 
It  was  only  when  we  had  to  name  the  things  of  evil,  when 
we  had  to  speak  of  the  castles  and  of  the  devils,  that 
we  needed  to  borrow  a  word  from  any  tongue  beyond 
the  sea. 


The  struggle  which  our  tongue  has  had  to  wage  has  Analogies 
been  with  the  French  form  of  Romance ;  yet  the  history  of  Engliah 
that   form   of  Romance   supplies  some    most  instructive  ^    , 
analogies  with  the  history  of  our  own  tongue.    The  French 
speech  itself  was  formed  by  a  process  which  had  much 
in  common  with  the  process  which  affected  the  English 
tongue  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The  Teutonic 
Latin  speech  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Teutonic  speech  French, 
of  England  had  itself  been  only  less  deeply  affected  by  a 
Teutonic  speech  in  its  own  land.     As  so  large  a  part  of  the  Teutonic 

v«  wopcbs 

conquerors  of  England  were  really  her  disguised  kinsmen,  brought 
so  not  a  few  of  the  words  which  crept  from  the  Romance  ^i^^  * 
of  France  into  the  Teutonic  of  England  were  but  good  old  "^P®  ^y 

the  Nor- 

Teutonic  words  slightly  disguised  under  a  Latin   mask.  mans. 
Sometimes  indeed  a  disguised   Teutonic  word  has   lived  WortU 
on  side  by  side  with  the  same  word  in  its  true  Teutonic  a"ure^  ° 
shape.     Two  of  the  last  devised  names  of  English  ofiices  Teutonic 

*^  ^  °  and  m  a 

illustrate  this  law.     A  reform  of  a  generation  back  en-  Romanized 
trusted  the  care  of  the  poor — the  poor  being  called  by  a 
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oi.  zxT.  Freneb  nStne — to  Boards  of  Guardian*  ;  a  later  nIbnB  Im 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  high  ways — which  still  keep  duir 
Teutonic  name — to  Boards  of  Wardeiu.  The  two  wordian 
the  same;  both  come  from  that  old  Teatonic  root  which  ve 
§ee  in  the  names  of  Esdward  and  ^thelward,  bat  one  of 
them  ehows  the  Teutonic  root  only  in  the  shape  into  whiefc 
it  hod  been  moulded  on  Romance  lips.  llieBe  are  the 
,  fruits  of  that  large  Teutonic  infnsion  in  Frewdi  whic^ 
though  far  smaller  in  extent  than  the  Bomanoe  infiiwi 
in  English,  is  cxnctiy  analogous  to  it  ia  its  origin,  aal 
iDfunon  in  to  Bome  extent  also  in  its  history^.' 

^''■''-         I  remarked  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  that  the 

Norman  Conquest  of  England,  as  it  was  most  nnlike  the 

English  conquest  of  Britain,  was  also  a  oonqoest  of  a 

different  kind  from  the  Teutonic  conqnesta  on  the  B(»du 

t'omiari-    miiinland.^     But  I  implied  that  of  the  two  it  was  &r  mors 

tw^utbi;    lil'<!  t^bo  continental  than  the  insular  aettlement.     And  I 

iw  ™-t    """''*'  ''^^'^  "'^'''^  ^^^^'  °^*^'  '^^  Teutonic  settlements  in  the 

of  Oaul      Roman  mainland,  it  hod  most  in  common  with  the  Fnutkish 

XoniiMi     conquest  of  (laul.     In  short,   the   Fninkish   oonqoest  of 

or'sn^kad.  *^'>'''  ^"'^  ^^^^  Normau  Conquest  of  England,  amoD^  manj 

points   of  unlikencss,   have  enough  of  likaoess  to  make 

it  possible  to  compare,  and  not  merely  to  contrast,  them. 
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Normans  conquered  England,  in  both  eases  the  conquerors  oh.  xxy, 

gradually  adopted  the  language  of  the   conquered.     I'^SjLv- 

each  case,  in  adopting  the  language  of  the   conquered,  adopt  the 

they  brought  into  it  an   infusion   of  words   from  their  apeeohu 

own    language,   and  an  infusion  far    greater   than    the  ^^^^ISLa 

handful  of  words  which  English  has  borrowed  from  the  ^®  ^B>>0~ 

Celtic  of  Britain  and  French  from  the  Celtic  of  Ghtul. 

The  general  process  in  the  two  cases  is  exactly  analogous^ 

but  the  smaller  shades  of  difference  are  highly  instructive.^ 

The  Teutonic  element  in  French  and  the  Romance  element  Analogy 

in  English  are  in  truth  no  real  elements  at  all,  but  in-  the  two 

fusions  which  do  not  affect  the  true  essence  and  structure  "^*^""i<>""»« 

of  the  two  languages.     The  test  is  that  which  I  gave  at 

starting^  that  English  may  be  written  without  using  any 

Romance  words  and  that  French  may  be  written  without 

any   Teutonic   words.      This  shows,   without  going  any 

further^  that   French^  notwithstanding  a  large  Teutonic 

infusion^  is  still  a  Romance  language,  and  that  English, 

notwithstanding  a  much  larger  Romance  infusion,  is  still  a 

Teutonic  language.    Thus  far  the  two  cases  are  the  same ; 

the  difference  of  proportion  between  the  foreign  infusions 

in   the  two  cases  in  no  way  hinders  the  truth  of  the 

analogy.     But  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two  Points  of 

cases  in  another  way.     The  whole  Teutonic  infusion  in  "      *"**"' 

•^  One 

French  came  from  a   single   source,  and  came  in  at  aTeutonio 
single  stage  of  the  history  of  the  language.    The  Romance  French; 
infusion  in  English  came  in  from  more  than  one  source,  ^^^ 
and  at  more  than  one  stage.     We  have  already  marked  infaaiona  in 
three  stages  of  Romance  infusion  into  English.     There  is  a    ^^^ 
fourth  which  does  not  come  within  the  limit  of  my  history. 
Of  these  four  the  third  exactly  answers  to  the  Teutonic 
infusion  in  French ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  French  which 
at  all  answers  to  the  first,  the  second^  or  the  fourth.     The 
first  and  the  second  Romance  infusions  into  English  consist 

^  I  am  here  enlarging  what  I  taid  in  Comparative  Politics,  pp.  i  aS,  420. 


\,N.I;,_.^  ..rliislory  of  (laul.      Hut    tli 
i^h'Ina"'''  i'uM.in  hi  Ell•^■li^h  C'xautlyi 
iufu"!""      Teutonic  iDfusion  in  Frenc 
fusioD  into  English  which  ; 
present  chapter,  that  infiisii. 
the  Nonnan  Conquest.    Tl 
distinguished  from  the  earl 
infusions,  answers  to  the  on( 
the   Fiankish   infusion.     Tht 
adopted  the  language  of  the 
they  modified  it  jnst  in  the  aai 
modified  English.     As  the  ] 
Teutonic  endings  and  ioflexio 
and  confirmed  by  the  Nonnat 
breaking  up  the  Latin  endi 
Homanoe  of  Gaul   was  haste 
Frankish  conquerors.    And,  aa 
a  crowd  of  Romance  words  1 
conqaerors,  so  the  Romance  o 
Teutonic  words  from  the  T 
Tcutonio    The  process  indeed  began  b« 
j^tui.         two  Teutonic    won'o    "-• '-    " 
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and  other  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  oh.  xxv. 
stock  received  a  further  small  increase  by  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  the  tenth.  That  stock  consists,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary, political^  and  maritime  words,  all  of  which  we  might 
have  looked  for,  but  of  words  of  all  kinds.    The  number  of  Great 

extent 

Teutonic  words  in  French  outweighs  over  and  over  again  the  of  the 
number  of  non-Latin  words  of  any  other  kind  ;  *  only  most  Tt"*?"^*'. 

•^  '  •'  innision  in 

of  them  have  put  on  a  form  so  thoroughly  French  that  it  French, 
needs  some  philological  tact  to  know  many  of  them  for 
what  they  really  are.     So  it  is  with  many  of  the  words 
which  we  ourselves  borrowed  from  the  Romance.     There  Romance 
are  words  which  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  just  as  there  naturalized 
are  men  who  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  which  have  put  ^  English, 
on  a  shape  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  needs  philological 
tact  to  see  that  they  are  really  strangers.*     It  is  only 
when  words  bring  with  them  foreign  endings  and  other 
outward  marks  of  foreign  origin  that  we  not  only  know 
but  feel  that  they  are  intruders. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  between  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  and  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  and  between 
the  effects  which  those  conquests  severally  had  on  the  French 
and  English  languages,  is  exact ;  but  there  is  another  side 
in  which  the  likeness  between  the  two  cases  wholly  fails. 
The  Teutonic  infusion  in  French  is  very  great;  but  itTheTeu- 
came  in  all  at  once,  or,  if  we  take  in  words  brought  in  by  i^  French 
the  Normans  in  the  tenth  century,  at  most  at  twice.     The  '^^*  *^* 

'^ '  Romance 

Romance  infusion  in  English  has  gone  on  growing  from  inAux  in 
the  eleventh  century  till  now.     That  is  to  say,  the  results  goes  on. 
of  the  two  conquests  were  alike  as  far  as  their  historical 
circumstances  were  alike ;  the  results  were  different  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  were  different.     In   each   case   the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and, 

'  See  Brachet,  Dicdonnaire  Etymologique,  xzxviti. 
'  Nothing  but  philological  knowledge  could  teach  any  one  that  pUase, 
pay,  moncy^  are  not  as  strictly  native  words  as  teoie,  say,  honey. 
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tins:,  modified  it.  But  in  French  the  modifying 
tijiiipenod  once  for  all ;  in  English  it  has  never 
We  have  always  gone  on  adding  to  our  stock  of 
jorrowod  either  directly  from  the  Liatin  or  from 
in  lliroiiyh  the  French.  But  it  is  not  Hkely  that  a 
I'entouic  word  made  its  way  into  French  hetwcen 
th  century  and  the  seventeenth.  The  causes  of  this 
cc  are  [ikin.  In  England  English  was  simply  the 
ccch  ;  it  was  mit  even  the  exclusive  speech.  Latin, 
tongue  of  religion  and  loarniug,  was  common  to 
I  and  Englishman.  But  Latin  at  the  time  of  tbe 
ill  cou([uest  was  more  than  the  mere  local  speech 
I ;  it  i\as  the  one  speech  of  culture  and  literature 
n  to  t!ic  \s'hole  Latin  AVest.  It  followed  then  that 
itonie  speech  in  Gaul  was  a  speech  of  conquest,  and 
[lu'st  only,  French  in  England  was  not  only  the 
of  eoiiqiicst ;  it  was  also  the  speech  of  fashion  and 
;  kinds  (if  literature.  Thus,  while  the  Frankish  con- 
elpeil.  along'  with  other  causes,  to  change  Latin  into 
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short  played  in  Gaul  the  part  which  English  and  Latin  ch.xxv. 
together  played  in  England.     When  Teutonic  went  out  of  Bifferenco 
use  in  Gaul,  the  two  remaining  languages  of  the  country  relations 
were  two  stages  of  the  same  language.     French  grew  up,  j^^J^^ 
but  the   Latin  out  of  which  it  sprung  was  still  remem-  French  and 
bered.     When  French  went  out  of  use  in  England,  the  lish  and 
two  remaining  languages  of  the  country  were  wholly  dis-  gngliS. 
tinct.   Latin  went  on  for  its  own  purposes ;  modern  English 
grew  up,  and  the  older  English  out  of  which  it  grew  was 
forgotten.     Add  to  this  that,  even  after  French  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  England,  it  was  still  the  most  commonly 
known  among  foreign   tongues.     In  Gaul,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  the  older   German  had  died  out,  no  foreign 
language    was    less    commonly    known    than    the    later 
German.     It  followed  then  that  in  England,  after  French 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  the  Romance  influence  and  the 
influx  of  Romance  words  still  went  on  in  another  form. 
In  Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
effects   of  the   Teutonic   conquest  had  passed  away,   the 
influx  of  Teutonic  words  ceased.     The  French   language  "Learned" 
contains  a  class  of  words  which  exactly  answers  to  those  French 
Romance   words  which   have  crept   into  English   during  "^  ^*"*' 
the   last  three   centuries,    the   class   of  words   which   do 
not  grow  but  are  made.     We  often  find  in  French  a  real 
word  which  has  changed  from  Latin  into  French  by  the 
natural  historical  process,  side  by  side  with  a  word  which 
has  not  grown  out  of  the  Latin  word  but  has  been  made 
from  it  in  modem  times.     But  in  French,  made  words  of 
this  kind  are  still  Latin  ;   no   new  words  are  coined  in 
French   from  a  Teutonic   mould.      But  we   still   go   on  Coinage  of 
coining  words  from  a  Romance  mould ;  the  fashion  which  ^orda  in 
l>egan   in  the  eleventh  century  has  never  since  stopped.  ^^^^' 
And  yet,  by  a  kind  of  cycle,  an  old  analogy  has  again 
showed  itself  in  the  very  latest  stage  of  the  two  languages. 
As  the  Normans  brought  into  English  many  good  Teutonic 


TTTTS    'F  ~^E    OaMJ^KT  flp  > 
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thoogli  it  was  not  anknown  among  the  laity,  it  had  not,  cb,  xxt. 
as  far  as  male  names  were  concerDcd,  reached  the  ducal 
family  or  the  other  great  houses.     To  take  names  which  Scriptoral 
afterwards  became  iamiliar  on  both  sides  of  the  sea^  Domes-  DomeBdAj. 
daj  has  not  a  single  Philip  to  show  in  either  nation; 
it  has  no  Thomas,  save  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  only 
a  handful  of  Johns.     A  stray  Joseph^  and  a  stray  Isaac 
might  have  been  suspected  of  being  Jews,  had  not  one 
holder  of  the  latter  name  been  Provost  of  the  church  of 
Wells.'   All  this  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Scandinavia,  Komencl»- 
where  we  find  scriptural  names  from  the  first  moment  of  gcuu^i. 
conversion,'  and  to  Scotland,  where  names  of  every  class  S^lS^^ 
seem  to  have  found  a  common  shelter.^   It  was  only  in  the 
north-western  and  the  south-eastern  ends  of  Europe  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  crown  being  worn  by  a  Con- 
stantine  or  a  Gregory.     Our  ancient  nomenclature  then,  Spedally 
though   purely  Teutonic,   was  perhaps  not  more  purely  chuvcter 
Teutonic  than  that  of  some  other  lands ;  still  it  is  certain  ^o^^jl. 
that  it  always  had  a  marked  character  of  its  own.     The  *™^- 
English   and  the   continental   names  are  formed   out  of 
exactly  the   same   elements;    yet  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  same  name  was  common  to  England  and  to  the  con- 
tinent.  Names  common  even  to  England  and  Germany  are 
exceptional,^  while  the   names  common  to   England  and 
Normandy  are  merely  a   few  Danish   names  which  had 

^  He  appears  as  holding  T.R.E.  in  Oxfordshire.  154  6.  The  land  was 
held  **  de  dominio  regis,*'  and  it  is  added,  **  sed  postea  Heraldus  o<»nes  in  suo 
dominio  aooepit^  et  erat  in  dominio  regis  quando  mare  Rex  transirit.**  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  630. 

^  This  Isaac  appears  in  the  £xon  Domeeday,  71.  An  East-Anglian  Isaac 
in  Domesday,  ii.  364,  437  b,  is  doubtless  a  different  person. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  512. 

^  The  actual  list  of  names  common  to  Germany  and  England  woold  be 
rather  long  (8ee  vol.  iii.  p.  752) ;  but  it  would  be  chiefly  made  up  of  names 
which  were  common  in  one  c<iuntry  and  rare  in  the  other.  The  character- 
istic nariie»  are  difiereut,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  lists  of  Kings. 
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en  kept  in  use  in  Nnrmandy  and  which  the  Danish 
Taeions  had  brouglit  into  Eng'land.'  Two  Eng'Usli  namfli^ 
1  the  other  hand,  ^^Ifrod  and  Eadnard,  bad  gainod 
Blight  currency  in  Normandy  jost  before  the  Conquest^ 
trough  the  presence  of  the  EngHeb  j^thelioffs  tbf>  sooa 
'  j3EtheIred.^  Otherwise,  in  the  generation  represented 
}  Domesday,  a  man's  name  is  an  absolnlwly  certain 
lide  to  his  nation.  Every  Godwine,  every  .^fric,  ia 
ng'Hsh  beyond  a  donbt  j  every  William,  every  Robert,  i* 
orman  beyond  a  donbt.  Among  the  names  of  women 
le  case  is  clearer  etiU.  I'hough  names  from  tho  (tW 
■  adel  root  are  common  everywhere,  it  would  be  s« 
ird  to  find  a  continental  ^lEthelflted  as  to  find  a  continontal 
adgyth.^  Amon^  women  ae  well  as  among  mt>n,  scrip- 
iral  and  saintly  names  were,  In  the  age  of  the  Conquest, 
st  beginning  to  come  into  use,  as  tho  Agntlia,  the 
hristina,  and  the  Margaret  of  our  own  history,  to  say 
ithing  of  tiie  Judiths,  all  hear  witness.  The  mimes  of 
I  niauv  of  the  Conoueror's  own  dauirhtcrs  are  at  onoa 
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Now  in  this  matter  of  nomenclature,  that  is  to  say,  in  oh.  xxv. 
that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  consists  of  proper  names,  ^^^^^ 
the  Norman  Conquest  not  only  wrought  a  great  and  more  the  Con- 
lasting  change  than  it  did  in  anything  else,  but  it  wrought  nomenda- 
a  more  immediate  change.     The  cause  is  plain.     To  adopt  ***^' 
a  foreign  name  is  still  easier  than  to  adopt  a  foreign  word ; 
and  of  all  kinds  of  words,  proper  names  are  those  which 
are  most  thoroughly  under  the  dominion  of  fashion.     In  Names  of 
all  times  and  places  the  names  of  Kings  and  princes  find  o"g^ 
their  way  among  all  classes  of  their  subjects,  and  it  is  also  P^"^^**- 
thought  to  be  a  point  of  civility  to  give  the  godchild  the 
name  of  his  godfather.     In  the  English  nomenclature  of 
the  eleventh   century  we  may  see  three   stages.      First,  EngUsh 
the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  England  often  gave  Eng-  y^^^  y^y 
lish  names  to  their  sons,  bom,  as  they  most  likely  were,  ^®  ^^  ^ 
of  English   mothers.     Such  were   iEthelstan  the   son   of 
Tofig,  and   Eadwine  the   son  of  Ranig.^     On  the  other  * 
hand,   the  names   of  the   Danish   princes  were   to  some 
extent  adopted,  at  least  by  their  courtiers,  of  which  the 
Danish  names  among  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Godwine  and  his  Danish  wife  are  notable  cases.    Secondly,  and  of 
the  Norman  and  French  settlers  in  the  days  of  Eadward  Normans.* 
also   often   gave   their   sons   English   or   Danish    names, 
such    as    those    borne    by   Harold    the    son    of    Ralph, 
and    Swegen    the    son    of    Robert.^      So,   in   an   earlier 
generation,  the   names  of  Ralph    and    Godwine    appear 
side   by   side,  as  the   father   and   uncle    of  the   younger 
Ralph   of  Wader.^     So    Domesday  g^ves   us   the   almost 
grotesque  formula  of  Eadinund  the  son  of  Pagan.     This 
last  strange  name  was   not   uncommon   a  generation    or 
two  later,  and  it  must   have   been   borne  by  some  Nor- 
man settler  under  Eadward  who  called  his  son  after  some 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  580,  591. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  417,  633  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  736. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  752. 
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[nan  who  simply  thought  it  fine  to  call  his  children  after  ch.  xxv. 
the  reigning  King  and  Queen^  cast  aside  his  own  name  and 
the  names  of  his  parents^  to  give  his  sons  and  daughters 
names  after  the  new  foreign  pattern.     The   children   of 
Godric  and  Godgifu  were  no  longer  Godwine  and  Eadgyth, 
but  William  and  Matilda.    Robert  the  son  of  Godwine,  the 
hero  of  Bama,  the  martyr  of  Babylon,^  is  the  type  of  a  class. 
In  every  list  of  names  throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
c^enturies  we  find  this  habit  spreading.     The  name  of  the 
father  is  English ;  the  name  of  the  son  is  Norman.    This  is  Norman 
A  point  of  far  more  importance  than  anything  in  the  mere  bome  by 
history  of  nomenclature.     It  helps  to  disguise  one  side  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  fusion  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.     Many  a  fathers. 
man   who  bears  a  Norman  name,  many  a  Richard   or 
Gilbert  whose  parentage  does  not  happen  to  be  recorded, 
must  have  been  as  good  an  Englishman  as  if  he  had  been 
called  Ealdred  or  iEthelwulf.    No  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  Robert,  the  most  daring  of  knights,  was  of  other  than 
Norman  descent,  if  the  English  name  of  his  &ther  had  not 
by  good  luck  been  preserved. 

When  this  fashion  once  set  in,  it  took  root.  The  Norman 
names  gradually  spread  themselves  through  all  classes,  till 
even  a  villain  was  more  commonly  called  by  a  Norman 
than  by  an  English  name.^  The  great  mass  of  the  English 
oames  went  out  of  use,  a  few  only  excepted  which  were 
favoured  by  accidental  circumstances.  Two  of  the  names  of 
the  old  heroes  of  England  were  saved  from  the  wreck  because 
they  were  also  thOmbames  of  two  of  the  saints  of  England. 
The  one  English  feature  in  the  character  of  the  foreign- 
hearted  Henry  the  Third,  his  devotion  to  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster  and  to  the  martyr  at  Bury,  led  him  to  call  two 
of  his  sons  by  the  names  of  Edward  and  Edmund.  Of  that 
happy  chance  it  came  that  the  first  King  of  his  house  who 

*  See  above,  pp.  94,  357.    On  names  of  this  type,  sec  Appcmlix  XX. 

*  See  Appendix  XX. 
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3«i  imrrs  or  the  cosqc^t  os  LASonua. 

<».  ax.  ^wmd  fa»  W  calM  n  EnetnifaBuxi  bocv  the  nanetflii 

I  Kisfr  IB  whom  albepa   be  walked.'    Vini 

wiiicfa  h»w  lived  on 

ntpCedlj  ataoag  a>  &oni  the  days  of  the 

[>bui*  ti(    Scotland  and   tbe  figfat  of  Bnmanbarh.      Yet    erm  tlq 

,,n^,         biiT«  ae*«r  been  is  qvitr  snch  «»nnioa  oae  ns  Mme  naal 

both  of  the  Xonnan  and  of  tlie  snTptnral  das^     IV  y* 

«r<ait  oat  of  cufsniim  ose.*    A  few  odIv-  lingeml  in  ^ 

ThvTGHBErticiiUr  &milies  or  p*rtienlar  districts.    In  tbv  Biah«pnci<' 

Dorbam  giptuwOy  aoow  of  tbe  names  of  the  aoewnt  £uk 

liTcd  on  tiD  a  mj  late  date.    At  the  end  of  the  twetili 

eentarr  ne  are  there  •till  among  Chtreds,  Waltheofe,  wi 

EaUreds.  and  aone  at  l«fit  of  these  names  lingered  on  a 

cccastoDal  nse  to  a  moch  later  tine.*     Otherwise,  when  v^ 

mch  the  thirteenth  centDrj-,  tbe  ^rietly  Engtiah  nawi 

are  little  more  than  sorviTsla.    The  received  DomeodatnA 

Db'iW'ir    is  portly  Norman,  partlr  scnptoral  artd  Bnintly.     Aaicap 

,^,^jj„        women  the  loss  of  the  Engtidfa  names  is  even  more  var- 

"°"        plete  than  among  men,  and  the   Xormaa   names  for  tl* 

roost   part   vanish   with   them.     .£thelfiKd    and   Malilil 

alike    made    war  for  a  crowd  of  names  drmwn  titm 

hagiologT  of  all  nations,  Afargaret,  Katharme,  and  Jnii 
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pj   nomenclature,   the   names   of   Englishmen  and   English-  OH.kxv. 
I    women  as  opposed  to  the  names  of  Normans  and  Hebrews, 
,    never  utterly  died  out,  though  it  was  for  many  ages  at  the 
^    point  of  death.     A  partial  reyival  has  therefore  been  pos- 
sible, and  fashion  has  smiled  again  on  one  or  two  of  the 
great   names  of  our  ancient   history.     One  son  and  one 
daughter  of  Godwine  have  more  namesakes  now  than  they 
ever  had  at  any  earlier  time  since  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  names  of  ancient  Kings  and  Ladies, 
of  saints  and  heroes,  have  perished  as  utterly  as  the  long 
roll  of  other  words  in  our  ancient  battle-song^  which  now 
seem  to  us  like  the  words  of  another  tongue. 


Besides  this  change  in  personal  nomenclature,  this  intro-  Introduc- 
duction  of  a  new  set  of  Christian  names,  the  Norman  Con-  guroameB. 
quest  also  brought  with  it  the  novelty  of  family  nomen- 
clature, that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames.     A 
surname,  a  cognomen^  is  an  addition  to  the  personal  name, 
which  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  its  bearer  from 
others   of  the   same   name.     It  differs  from  the  nomen,  Distinction 
the  gentile  name,  the  systematic  use  of  which  seems  to    *^®^ 


be  peculiar  to  old  Rome  and  to  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  ^^  gentile 

names, 
and  of  Britain.'     The  gentile  nomen^  as  being  in  its  origin 

a  patronymic,  began  by  being  a  surname  ;  but  it  changed 
into  something  quite  different  from  surnames  of  the  ordinary 
type,  that  type  of  which  the  Bx)man  cognotnina  give  us  the 
best  model.  Among  many  men  of  the  same  name,  many 
Caii,  many  Godrics,  perhaps  among  many  men  of  the 
same  name  within  the  same  gens,  one  needs  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  by  some  epithet  marking  him  out  from 
his  namesakes.  He  may  be  marked  out  from  them  by  the  Origin  of 
name  of  his  father,  by  the  name  of  his  dwelling-place,  by  his  ^^'^J^'*** 
calling,  or  by  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  manner.    The  ^^*^«"- 

'  I  have  spoken  of  this  in  Comparative  Politics,  pp.  105,  394. 
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(9.  xiT.  cJiiitinvtive  epithet  may  be  Gportive  ttr  serious;  it  i 

^tvfti  in  coutcmpt  or  in  reverence ;   in  all  Ibese  c 

nature  ia  (^eecntially  tbe  SKme.     In  all  cases  it  ui  in  itod* 

piT-i/iuti     neftd  a  sumame.     Surnames  of  thia  kiud  are  ooromooind 

^^iJ^iJ^   times  and  places;  they  were  as  common  in  EogUnd  Wonlii 

■.'mqucrt.    Confjiiest  ae  anywhere  else.     Tofig  the  Proud,  ThuikiQ  Ik 

Whit«,  Eadric  Streona,  and  a  crowd  of  otbem,  hsn  owtD) 

IB  our  history.     And  the  eignatares  to  tha  chartcn  n& 

Bupply  further  examples  n-ithout  end.     The>f  are  of  nrira 

Kick-         kinds.     Besides  the  patronymics,  the  local  Eunwaic*,  1^ 

eumamee  descriptive  of  the  bearer's  person,  there  an 

which   are  not  so  iut«lli^ble,  surnames  whidi  an  BM 

pet  names  or  nicknames,  whether  given  in  scorn,  in  t&i^ 

tion,  or  in  mere  caprice.'     In  Bom«  cafica  the  sorai 

nicknamo   eeoms  to  have  alto^ther  supplanted  the  bi^ 

chnngee  of  tismal  name.     We  have  also  come  across   nior«  Hun  <M^ 

case  in  which  the  same  man  bore  two  distinct  nami 

the  case  of  churchmen  the  second  name  was  donbtle^  «| 

taken  on  ordination  or  monastic  profession.'     Nor  m 

for^t  cases  where  a  name  was  clianged  oat  of  defercMefe 

national  prejudice,  like  the  two  Ladies  who  H-er«  changcM 

one  frtim  Norman  Emma  into  English  .Ellgifo,  the  otli« 

from  English  Eailgyth  into  Norman  Matilda.'   In  all  lhe» 
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no  longer  find  their  wbt  into  serious  documents.^     But  ch.  xxt. 
in  England  before  the  Conquest  there  is  no  ascertained 
case  of  a  strictly  hereditaiy  surname.     A  surname  cannot  I>tr'iii:tioii 
be  looked  on  as  strictly  hereditaiy  till  it  has  ceased  to  be  ury  »iir- 
personally  descriptive.     The  line  is  drawn  when  the  sur-  °*"*^ 
name  of  the  father  passes  to  the  son  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  it  may  no  longer  be  really  applicable  to  him.     In 
the  older  state  of  thinafs  we  mav  be  sure  that  Wulfric  the 
Black  was  really  a  swarthy  man^  that  Sired  .Alfred's  Son 
was  really  the  son  of  an  JSlfred^  that  Godred  at  Fecham 
really  lived  at  Fecham.      When  hereditary  surnames  are 
established,  the  surname  of  Bkck  may  be  borne  by  a  pale 
man,  that  of  Alfredson  by  one  whose  father  is  not  named 
Alfred,  that  of  Fecham  bv  one  who  neither  lives  at  Fecham 
nor  owns  land  there.     If  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never 
happened,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  should  have  formed 
for  ourselves  a  system  of  hereditary  surnames.     Still,  as  a  Tliivbetrin 
matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  begins  in  ^i^ij  thi- 
England  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  may  be  sot  ^/^j^^ 
down  as  one  of  its  results. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  the  Introduo- 
practice  of  hereditary  surnames  seems  still  to  have  been  a  s^unwrnei 
novelty  in  Normandy,  but  a  novelty  which  was  fast  taking  J^^^^^k^ 
root.     The  members  of  the  great  Norman  houses  already 
bore  surnames,  sometimes  territorial,  sometimes  patronymic, 
of  which  the  former  class  easily  became  hereditary.     A  tale 
which,  whether  true  or  false  in  itself,  equally  illustrates 
the  history  of  nomenclature,  shows  that  the  possession  of  a 
surname,  a  to-name^  a  name  in  addition  to  the  Christian 
name,  had  begun  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  needful  badge  of  noble  birth.    The  story  runs  that  the 

^  Every  one's  memoTy  can  supply  him  with  examples,  either  amonjjr  t]io 
less  educated  classes  or  in  the  fiemiiliarity  of  school  and  college  life.  The 
strongest  case,  one  exactly  answering  to  some  of  Mr.  Kemblo*s  examples,  is 
that  of  calling  a  man  by  a  familiar  form  of  a  Christian  name  other  than 
tJiat  which  he  received  in  baptism. 


ana  i.iini.-     """'  t"l^''>^  I'if^  Stiril.llIU' 

iiMiLii- -111-  p^j;,(^,,yi,-,n  01-  |-csidt:(H'f 
purtituiar  point  the  pe 
herediUii7  samame.     Tl 
marked  in  names  of  the  < 
of  John  the  sod  of  Richi 
Johnaon,  hot  Fitz-Biohai 
a  woman  calls  herself  Jo 
John's  Daughter  or  Richi 
rather  violent  one.     Bnt  n 
man  who  bore  the  name  ol 
Normandy,  Robert  of  Bmi 
himself  the  possessor  of  & 
than   in   Normandy,   when 
longer  Norman  bnt  Englisl 
to  be  really   descriptive, 
hereditary  surname;  it  no 
Nonnan  holding;   it  renw 
Growth  of  man   holding  passed   away 
juaan.        Bruce  or  a  Percy  had  lost  hi 
place  Bmce  or  Percy,  when 
a  thought  of  the  place.  1^' 
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^  places  in  England.     With  them  too  the  local  description  oh.  xxv. 

-    gradually  passed  into  the  hereditary  surname.     And    it  Distinc- 
should  be  remembered  that  a  local  surname  taken  from  a  man,  only 
place  in  Normandy  is  a  sure  sign  of  Norman  descent,  but  7^®^ 
that  it  is  the  only  sure  sign.     It  is  with  the  surname  as  from  places 
with   the  personal  name.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  ormandy. 
even  earlier,  the  name  of  Roger  or   Gilbert  no  longer 
proves  anything  as  to  the  descent  of  its  bearer.      So,  if 
Roger  or  Gilbert  bears  the  name  of  a  place  in  England 
as  his  surname,  nothing  whatever  is  proved  either  way. 
When  we  find  several  generations  of  the  name  of  Oily  at 
Oxford,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  Norman  descent.     But 
if  Tokig  the  son  of  Wiggod  had  left  a  son  called  Richard 
of  Wallingford,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  mere  name 
and   surname  to   show  to  which  race  he  belonged.^    All 
names  of  this  kind,  whether  taken  from  possession  or  from 
birth,  easily  become  hereditary.     But  for  several  ages  after 
the  Conquest  there  was  one  important  exception  to  their 
strictly  hereditary  character.  Long  after  hereditary  surnames  Use  of 
had  been  thoroughly  fixed,  the  clergy,  especially  the  regulars,  among  the 
constantly  called  themselves  after  the  places  of  their  birth  ^^®'^- 
rather  than  by  the  surnames  borne  by  their  fathers.     The 
son   of  Gilbert   Becket  was  most  rarely  called   Thomas 
Becket   in   his   own   day;    his   characteristic    name    was 
Thomas  of  London.     And  the  same  custom  went  on  till 
the  far  later  times  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of 
Waynflete. 

The  history  of  the  patronymic  surnames  is  one  which  Growth  of 
deserves  to  be  worked  out  in  a  more  careful  way  than  g^namM. 
has  yet  been  done.     Genealogists    might   here,   if  they 
would,  do  some  real  good  to  history.    A  number  of  English  Survival  of 
and  Danish  names  which  have  quite  gone  out  of  use  as  christian 
Christian  names  are  still  in  use  as  surnames.     To  take  one  "*™^*  *■ 

surnames. 
>  Cumpare  the  case  of  the  Cornish  names,  vol.  i v.  p.  171. 
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it  of  a  hundred,  tbe  first  i 
as  a  surname  must  have  been  the  aoii  of  ■  mm 
CThriatian  name  was  Cnut.  If  maj  g 
it  when  Knott  was  first  osed  m  •  mnname^  ht 
ind  oat  the  point  of  time  down  to  wliioh  tiw  snna 
great  Dane  still  lingered  on  in  nae  ■•  a  ChiutiH 
With  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  two  noei  u 
use  of  names,  the  case  of  the  patronjmiice  ii  Al 
of  that  of  the  local  eamamoa.  A.raong  the 
of  local  surnames  we  can  eaalj  detefit  the  Noi^ 
among  the  bearers  of  patronymice  we  tma  ttim^ 
the  Englishman.  A  man  who  beua  m  somaiae 
from  an  English  name  may  be  Mt  down  without 
as  being  of  Old-English  deeoent.  But  when  »  am 
1  surname  formed  from  a  Norman  name,  ilie  nam 
proves  nothing.  Of  the  crowd  of  Runamei,  Ibr 
le,  formed  from  Norman  namee  like  Hi^h  and 
t,  some  of  them  surnames  whioh  are  not  now  reAr 
is  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  anBtooratic"  abeolotcly 
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who  won  so  little  credit  in  the  Welsh  wars  of  Henry  the  ch.  xxv. 
Second.^ 

Another  class  of  surnames  rose  out  of  those  mere  nick-  Sumamai 
names,  sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  not,  which  were  from  nick- 
equally  common  among  Normans  and  Englishmen.    These  '**™®*- 
fall   into  two   classes.     A   great  number  of  Kings  and  NickiiAmes 
princes  had  personal  surnames  or  nicknames,  which  have 
sometimes  found  their  way  into  contemporary  history,  and 
sometimes  have  not.     They  were  doubtless  in  familiar  col- 
loquial use,  but  only  in  colloquial  use ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  contemporary  history  chanced  to  mention 
them  or  not.*    When  it  failed  to  do  so,  their  use  in  any- 
thing like  a  formal  way  seldom  begins  till  a  generation  or 
two  afler  the  time  of  their  bearers,  when  it  was  needful  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name.     I  doubt  Capet, 
whether  the  famous  surname  of  Hugh  Capet  can  be  found 
earlier  than  the  biographer  of  Philip  Augustus.*   The  nick-  Plantage- 
name  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  has,  in  the  like  sort,  been 
mistaken  for  a  hereditary  surname  of  his  descendants,  which 
it  really  became  in  the  fifteenth  century.   There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.     The  surnames  of  William  Bufus 
and  Geoffrey  Martel  are  used  so  familiarly  as  sometimes 
to  supplant  their  real  names.^    But  none  of  these  names, 
neither  the  curt  hose  of  Bobert  nor  the  clerkship  of  Henry, 
passed  into   hereditary  surnames.      Hereditary  surnames 
were  indeed  not  needed  in  princely  families,  and  they  are 
not  commonly  found  among  them,  except  when  a  house, 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  738.    On  metronymics,  see  Appendix  XX. 

*  See  the  nicknames  of  Duke  Robert,  vol.  iv.  p.  638. 

'  He  appears  in  Rigord  (Duchesne,  y.  18)  as  "  Hugo  dux  Burgundis  [a 
strange  description],  qui  fuit  filius  Hugonis  magni  ducis,  cognomento 
Chapet." 

*  On  William  Rufus,  see  above,  p.  71.  On  Geoffrey  Martel,  see  vol.  ii. 
p.  276.  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  13T,  goes  on  to  speak  of  him  as 
MartelluM,  and  in  iii.  235  he  speaks  of  a  later  Geoffirey  as  "cognomen 
Martelli  hsereditarium  sortitus/'  But  it  was  hereditary  only  among  the 
Geoffreys. 
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)se  of  Stewart  and  Tudor,  has  risen  to  tlie  Crown 
private  station.  But  among  the  smaller  bearen 
is  of  this  kiud,  as  Flambard,  Losin^^  and  the  less 
ible  Peverel,  they  seem  to  have  become  hereditaiy 
rly.  Another  class  were  the  surnames  formed  from 
ivliich  became  hereditary,  as  Marshal  in  England, 
in  Ireland,  and  Stewart  in  Scotland.  It  is  hard 
exactly  in  what  generation  James  the  Steward 
into  James  Stewart,  and  the  origin  of  the  sur- 
ras not  forgotten  even  at  the  coronation  of  James 
.th.' 

full  investigation  of  the  subject  of  surnames  cannot 
se  be  nndertaUen  here.  I  am  concerned  with  it 
cause  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  in  England 
e  of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of 
foIlie:s  of  genealogists,  none  so  easily  refutes  itself 
1  we  are  told  that  bearers  of  such  and  such  a  sur- 
cre  living  at  suuli  and  such  a  place  at  the  time 
■  of  Ihi'  C..>nqin:ror.     Of  all   the  absurd  in- 
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the  pretension  answers  itself.  The  only  thing  that  can  oh.  xxv. 
be  said  is  that  more  sympathy  is  due  towards  men 
who  try  in  any  way  to  make  out  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  blood  of  England,  than  to  those  who,  having 
inherited  old  and  worthy  Teutonic  names,  love  to  ex- 
change them  for  the  names  of  spots  in  Normandy  or 
France. 

While  the  Norman  Conquest  wrought  these  great  and  Effecta 
lasting  effects  on   personal   nomenclature,  its  effects   on  Conquest 
local  nomenclature  were  much  slighter.     It  is  only  in  the  °^  ^^****, 
case  of  an  exterminating  conquest,  or  at  least  in  the  case  ture. 
of  a  great  displacement  of  the  older  possessors  and  a  large 
foundation  of  new  settlements,  that  the  names  of  places 
are  at  all  seriously  changed.     Of  British  names  in  Eng-  British 
land  we  have  seen  that  the  English  Conquest  made  an  swept 
utter  sweep.    Save  in  the  lands  where  some  considerable  ^^*j^^m, 
remnant  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained,  nothing  survived  Conquest 
but  the  name  of  a  great  city  or  of  a  great  natural  object  here 
and  there.     Each  body  of  English  settlers  gave  its  settle- 
ment an  English  name.     So  in  the  Danish  settlements  of  Danish 
the  ninth   century,   settlements  which   involved  far  less  bJSutht 
displacement  than  the  English   Conquest  but   far  more  ^^  in  tl»« 
than  the  Norman,  we  have  seen  that  the  changes  in  local  century, 
nomenclatuje  were  really  extensive.      A  crowd  of  places 
in  the  Danish  shires  received  names  from  their  new  Danish 
lords,  and  the   older  names   of  several    shires   or   other 
local  divisions  passed  away.^     But  in  conquests  which  do 
not   involve   displacement,   the    local   names   are   hardly 
touched.     The  Celtic  nomenclature  in  Gaul  has  lived  on  Retention 
through  both  Roman  and  Prankish  conquests;    all  that^^^**^ 
happened  was  that  specially  Roman  foundations  received  ^^^^' 
Roman   names,   and   that   the   local   names,   both    Celtic 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51. 
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.  utal  RoHiBti.  went  thnnt^  th»  aune  ptmuw-  of  dhtfi^ae 
ami  braktnir  up  k  the  rest  of  Kbtt  ww  rfmhij  a(  At 
French  liin)>'Uitce.     \fqfH  tJw  skds  *fc«— g- 

.    du  X<uman  CtinqnesC  iif  Eni^laiid.    The 
u  Eoi^nb  MtUe  had  do  bnnirtatiaa  te  tilnogB  tiw  maam 
of  the  pWea  an   it ;    it  wnold    have    bera  «|iBto  agnS 

-  WiUiam  >  policy  if  h»  had  tiatw  iutT±faui^  of  ^  had. 
The  voHt  that  he  did  wa^  as  Donnssd^  ints«a«&  V 
proiwimM  atut  <pen  tlw  lamea  of  Eng^iiak  pkcm  Br 
those  of  Et^ttsh  nen,  in  now  and  idajagu  faAMK.  h 
thii  -rnf  thft  Xonoas  dniitiMt  aa  Aaaht  bc^nl  i^ 
hatfuiwiH  the  cwTuyrina  of  local  mnmamwtSLm  af  athx 
wDids.  LioMln  i»  caaunoa  FmiL-h  apeecfe  baoi^  Smakj 
bat  this  gTot«9qtM 
doeamentfli,  and  it  haa  ao«r  whoDr  pnaFed  onfe  nf  meaamf. 

■a  Beall;  n^r  naines  were  conGocd  t»  amBf 

A   good    maaj  castles  and    abbmr*  reaiml  by 

speaking  foniuloa  not  nnnatOTally  iwavnl  ffiif  n 

Of  Richmond  and  Pootfifiaet,  of 

we  hare  alitadv  heard;  in  the  hart: 

kiDdred  of  one  half  of  the  name  and  the  tmtfy  »Mi»Tr«l^ 

latioQ  of  a    French  word  in   the   other  half  makes 

Freiwh   and   Eoglhii   toTias  nearly  the  siinG_      la   Mont- 
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unkindest  cut  of  all  when  Lutgarcsbury,  the  scene  of  the  ^-  *^^- 
invention   of  the   Holy  Cross   of  Waltham,  became   the 
Maris  Acutus  of  Robert  of  Mortain.*     We  may  also  count  Nommn 
it  as  a  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest  in  local  nomen-  given  to 
clature  that  a  crowd  of  English  towns  and  villages  did,  ^^^"^ 
as  it  were,  take  a  Norman  surname.     One  mode  of  dis- 
tinction between  different  places  of  the  same  name  was  to 
add  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  their  churches  were 
dedicated.     But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  manor  was  fully 
established,  it  seemed  natural  to  distinguish  two  places  of 
the  same  name  by  adding  the  names  of  their  several  lords. 
Crown  and  church  lands  got  such  harmless  surnames  as  those 
borne  by  King's  Sutton,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  and  Stoke  Canon. 
But  a  greater  number  bear  names  which  are   in  truth 
badges  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  surname  of  many 
a  Norman  lord  remains  attached  to  his  English  manor. 
Higham   Ferrers,   Cleobury   Mortimer,  Stoke   Lacy,  and 
Shepton  Mallet  are  all  of  them  names  which  remind  us 
of  actors  in  our  history. 

In  England  proper  then  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest on  local   nomenclature  were  of  no  great  moment. 
They  answer  to  its  effects  on  language  generally.     Indeed 
its  effects  on  nomenclature  were  slighter  than  its  effects  on 
language  generally.     Cases  of  the  actual  displacement  of  a 
local  name  were  rare  compared  with  the  many  cases  of 
displacement  both  of  personal  names  and  of  other  words. 
In  other  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or  the  later  conquests  which  grew  out  of  it,  had  more  in 
common  with  the  conquests  of  earlier  times,  their  effect 
on  local  nomenclature  was  much  greater.     I  have  already  Local 
spoken  of  that  remarkable  intermixture  of  British,  French,  ^ure  of 
and  English  names  which  distinguishes  the  local  nomen-  ^^ 
clature  of  South  Wales,  especially  of  the  lands  of  Gwent  Brituh, 

'  See  voL  iv.  pp.  170,  372. 
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id  Morganwg.'  'While  crowds  of  places  still  keep  tteir 
TitiEh  nameB,  crowds  of  otherB,  Xorman  castles,  Nontma 
iligiooB  houses,  towns  settiled  by  colonies  of  Eng-lishmai 
r  FlemingB,  bear  French  or  English  names.  In  not  a  few 
ises  the  Welsh  name  has  been  translated  into  English; 
le  long  list  of  Llanfibangels  would  be  longer  still  if  the 
richaelstons  were  added  to  it. '  French  and  English  names 
re  doubtless  still  the  minority ;  bat  they^  an  *  VB17  Inge 
linority,  one  which  shows  how  great  was  Aa  flhaags 
rought  by  Norman  lords  at  the  hMid  tt 
nglish  followers.  The  walled  tows  with 
rastitution  was  a  novelty  among  tha  BritOBa;  ha  aaaie  ii 
Tien  Welsh,  but  it  is  also  often  French  or  English.  In 
lany  cases  the  town,  the  foreign  settlement,  does  not  form 
1  ecclesiastical  parish,  but  stands,  with  its  foreign  nam^ 
ithin  some  ecclesiastical  parish  which  still  keeps  its 
ritish  name."  The  same  kind  of  phEenomena  are  to  be 
ten  in  the  nomeDolaturc  of  Ireland  also.  But  in  that 
land  a  sprinkling  of  Teutonic  names,  among  them  tlie 
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m  own   blood  was   Norman,  English,  or   Flemish,  gave   to  ch.  xxv. 

■  their  settlements  names  which  were    coined    from    their 

■  own    personal   names   aft^r    a    purely   English   pattern.* 

I  The    disappearance    of    British    names    in    this   district  Nomend*- 
I    answers   to   their    disppearance   before   the   Scandinavian  Cumber- 
r    immigrants  in   Cumberland.     Only  we  know  when  and  ^ 
,    how  the  Flemings  got  into  Pembrokeshire  f  when  and  how 
the  Northmen  got  into  Cumberland  remains  a  mystery. 


§  3,  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  English 

Literature, 

The  effect  of  the   Norman   Conquest   on  literature  is 
almost  implied  in  its  direct  effect  on  language.     When 
the  English  tongue  was  thrust  down  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
popular  dialect,  it  followed  that,  so  long  as  its  degradation 
lasted,   there   could   be  no   English    literature,   except  a 
popular  literature.     In  one  sense,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the   Norman   Conquest  was   to  cause  a  vast  revival   of 
learning  and  literature  within  the  geographical  bounds  of 
England.     In  the  age  immediately  before  the   Norman  Lack  of 
Conquest,  the  literature  of  England,  whether  in  the  native  w^sin 
or  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was  certainly  not  rich.     What  the  ^^^^i^^ 
English  tongue  was  capable  of,  how  great  a  degree  of  eleventh 
perfection  it  was  actually  reaching,  we  see  in  our  native 
Chronicles.     But  at  the  authorship  of  the  Chronicles  we 
can  only  guess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century  England  produced  no  writer  personally 
known  to  fame.     One  or  two  of  the  learned  men  of  an 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Norman,  English,  and  scriptural  names  are  all  re- 
presented in  the  nomenclature  of  this  district.  The  ending  is  always  the 
distinctly  English  ton.  The  chief  towns,  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  keep 
British  names  in  a  oorrupted  form.  Tenby  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  a  Scandinavian  by,  but  it  is  really  the  same  name  as  Denbigh  in  North 
Wales. 
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age,  one  or  more  of  the  ecMjleaMtical  JKltkim,  aai 
m  of  York,  the  eloquent  deaoanfler  of  the  nam  of 
jion,  lived  iato  the  century,  and  timt  is  bU.  tba  ■ 
'ulfstan,  the  saint  of  Worueater,  wi^  like  liia  imw- 
ftmouB  as  a  preacher ;  it  hw'  bem  flm— iil  tint 
the  writer  of  part  of  tJiie  ChranialM ;  bat  iben 
proof  that  he  was  bo,  and  no  othar  mitingi  of 
known.  The  great  age  of  NoiUmmbiua  liton- 
he  great  age  of  West-Saxoa  literatnte,  had  both 
n  passed  away  before  the  oomisg  of  WiUiain,  bft- 
e  coming  of  Cnut.  There  ww  bo  Uok  of  tatintj 
England  of  the  eleventh  oenttuy.  We  had  our 
our  Etstesmen,  and  otir  wurion,  equal  to  tbow 
other  age.  But  we  certainly  have  little  to  abow 
way  of  learning  or  of  written  eloqneiiee.  One 
e  disguieed  in  a  foreign  ton^e  ia  all  that  ia 
us  of  the  speeches  of  Earl  Godwine.^  Bnt,  had 
been  for  the  wisdom  of  a  aingle  man  among 
ight  liavc  hail  Just  as  little  k-R  to  i 
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■  hard  and  Goscelin;^  from  Bishop  Gisa  we  have  a  small  oh.  xxv. 

t  piece  of  aatobiography.^     And  in  this  list  we  must  not 

I  forget  that  Adelard  whom  Earl  Harold  brought  from 
liiittieh  to  teach  letters  in  the  college  of  Waltham.^  But 
the  united  efforts  of  all  these  men  are  less  valuable  to  us 

I  than  the  writings  of  that  courtly  priest  who,  not  till 
Eadward  and  Harold  were  both  gone,  recorded  their  deeds 
at  the  bidding  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.     And,  as  far  as 
English  feeling  goes,  their  whole  remains  are  but  dust 
in  the  balance  compared  with  those  short  utterances  in 
verse  and  prose   which   tell  how   King  Eadward   made 
his  realm  fast  to  Earl  Harold,  and  how  men  chose  him 
thereto.^    The  moment  William  is  on  the  throne,  all  this  Influx  of 
changes.    England  at  once  becomes  the  resort  of  the  most  men^nnder 
learned  men  of  the  age,  with  the  two  mighty  ones  from  ^"^1**™- 
Bee  at  their  head.      The  throne  of  the  Conqueror  and 
of  his  scholar-son  was  surrounded   by  men  renowned  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  whether  they  were  strangers  or 
natives  of  the  land,  whether  they  were  of  Norman  or  of 
Old-English  descent.     The  prose  of  William  of  Poitiers,  lAtin 
the  verse  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  have  told  us  the  tale  of  the 
Conquest  of  England;   and,  through  the  whole  of  this 
period,  we  have  never  lacked  the  guidance  of  historians 
of  various  degrees   of  merit  who  wrote  in  the  common 
speech  of  Western  Christendom.     In  our  own  Florence,  in  Florence 
his  southern  continuator  and  his  northern  interpolator,  we  t^uatora. 
read  the  unvarnished  tale  of  the  history  of  the  time  as 
it  seemed  to  contemporary  Englishmen.     In  our  no  less  Eadmer. 
English   Eadmer  the  worthiest    of   the   strangers   finds 
his  loving,  yet  discerning,  biographer.     Orderic,  in   his  Orderic. 
Norman   cell,   teaches   us   how  well  England   could   be 
•loved,  even   by  men   of  foreign  race   bom  on  her  soil. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  preserves  to  us  some  faint  echoes  Henry  of 

Hunting- 

'  See  Wright,  Biograpbia  Britannica,  Anglo-Saxon  Period.  512,  518. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  637.        •  See  voL  ii.  p.  443.      •  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 

VOL.  V.  P  p 


j;'i"\^f  tonpuo  wns  the  tont 
i.uru'li.  pi^ie  the  fruit  of  the 
1  a  direct  imitation 


of  Poitiers  may  maki 
leamiDg;  but  in  Will 
to  see  the  familiarify  t 
which  he  had  really  nu 
we  are  more  immediatt 
the  atateBinan  hifitoriac 
Mattliew    patriotic  historians  of  H( 
hearted  Matthew  Pans  dt 
we  can  forgive  him  the 
The  Sdnt   of  Enffliah  birth  with  wl 
Alban'i        ^.  7,        ,  -  , 

butoruni.  time  the   long   senes   ol 

among  them  that  great 
whom  Matthew  himself 
kept  on  the  flickering  lij 
out  in  the  darkness  of  t1 
historical  literature  of  Ei 
litemtnre  of  which  any  oo' 
ont  in  con*"""*  ' 
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I    Canterbury;  we  nave  the  scientific  research  of  the  English-  ob.  xzv. 

i    man  who  had  drank  in  the  lore  of  the  Saracen,  the  fore- 
mnner  of  both  the  Bacons,  the  philosopher  of  the  English, 
^thelhard  of  Bath.^    A  few  yeurs  more  will  carry  us  to  Wrften  of 
the  famous  names  of  the  early  Angevin  times,  to  theseo^'a 
constellation  of  friends  and  foes  who  gather  round  Thomas  ^°^' 
of  London^  to  the  varied  lore  of  John  of  Salisbury^  to  the 
lighter  pages  of  the  calumniated  Walter  Map,  to  the 
countless  writings  of  the  topographer  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land.     Giraldus,  garrulous,  egotistic^  spiteM,  as  he  is,  Oinldns 
makes  us  half  forget  his  faults  in  the  endless  instruction,  ^^ 
the  endless  amusement,  of  his  pages,  and  in  the  higher 
honour  which  our  age  at  least  ought  to  award  to  the 
father  of  comparative  philology,' 

Of  the  writers  of  the  period  stretching  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  thirteenth  I  have  mentioned  but  a  sprinkling.  My 
business  is  not  to  write  a  literaiy  history,  but  simply 
to  show  how  great  was  the  intellectual  awakening  which 
followed  inmiediately  on  the  coming  of  William.  Nor  was  Growth 
it  an  awakening  which  was  wholly  confined  to  the  tongue  Komanoe 
of  priests  and  scholars.  The  Romance  languages  were  now  l*i>firo*0^ 
beginning  to  put  ofi*  the  character  of  mere  vulgar  dialects 
of  Latin,  and  to  take  the  form  of  distinct  languages 
capable  of  literary  culture.  The  Provenpal  tongue  of 
Southern  Oaul  led  the  way,  and  the  French  of  Northern 
Oaul  was  now  ready  to  follow  it.  The  developement 
of  the  Italian  tongue  naturally  came  later.  Its  chief 
dialects  had  not  departed  nearly  so  far  from  the  purity 
of  the  classical  Latin  as  either  of  the  languages  of 
Graul.  Men  were  therefore  slower  in  Italy  than  in  Gkiul 
n 

'  Wright,  BiograpliiA^  Anglo-Norman  Period,  94.  Cf.  the  mention  of 
^thelhard  in  the  Pipe  RoU  of  Henry  the  First,  a  a,  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
PrefiMse,  zxi. 

'  See  CknnpantiTe  Politics,  486. 
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crracn  or  the  cosque^t  ox  lasgcagz. 

to  Me  tint  the  popolsr  speech  had  naUj  heeonie,  it 
pnetieil  purpoHW,  m  languagv  distinct  &ain  iMn.  yj 
one  which  mi|;bt  W  ciiltint«d  alongside  of  it.  la  d 
tbeee  lands  the  cnltiration  of  reree  rame  be£m  At 
cultiratioD  of  pnwe,  and  one  am  hardlj-  doobt  flat.  ■ 
^he  caltJTBtion  of  FrEoch  TCTBe,  the  Xormaiis,  wbethcr  ii 
their  owd  docbf  or  in  England,  l«d  the  wsf.  At  t  lilB  | 
sUge  of  the  language,  aoder  men  who  had  a  better  dia 
to  be  called  Freocfamen  in  the  stricter  arnse,  taaia  ViBt 
hardooin  and  JoiDville,'  French  proee  ^radmJIjr  beoM 
a  literanr  qwech.  Thas,  alocgside  of  the  I^tio  Irttn 
t«re  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  oldest  French  litmnof 
arose  under  the  patronage  ol  the  Kin^  who  nilal  s| 
both  sides  of  the  aea.  And  the  Freocfa  tot^oe  of  Aal 
days  was  a  rigorous  and  manly  tongue.  ^f^oMfll 
we  compare  modern  fVench  with  ancient,  we  we  a  U 
ing  off  which  is  closely  analogoiifi  to  the  falling  eg  i| 
our  own  langna^,  though  the  form  which  the  (omf 
tioo  t^kc-e  is  not  exactly  the  same.  Afodem  Fiendl 
like  modem  English,  has  cast  away  a  crowd  of  vigoro^ 
and  expressive  words,  the  place  of  which  is  poorly  sopi 
plied  by  words  of  modem  coinnge.  The  French  writM 
of  the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  ccntunes  are  full  of  woidi| 
true  and  living  words,  which  have   come    straight   Croa 
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at  least  give  us  history  or  romance  in  a  clear^  straight-  oh.  xxt. 
forward,   and  vigorous   shape,   and   their   metrical   form 
doubtless  made  it  easier  at  the  time  to  understand  and 
to  remember  what  they  recorded.     The  name  of  Wace  I  Waoe. 
can  never  utter  without  thankfulness,  as  that  of  one  who 
has  preserved  to  us  the  most  minute^  and,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve,  next   to    the    contemporary   stitchwork,   the   most 
trustworthy  narrative  of  the  central  scene  of  my  history. 
Geoffrey  Graimar  too  deserves  honour  as  one  who,  living  Geoffrey 
in  the  conquered  land  and  speaking  the  tongue  of  the 
conquerors^  did  not  disdain  to  record  in  that  tongue  the 
history  of  the  conquered.      His  work,  containing^  as  it  Import- 
does,  a  continuous  history  of  England  in  French  verse,  Gaimar  as 
marks  a  stage  in  the  fusion  of  the  races.     When  Gai-  J^,^^^^" 
mar  versified    the    English   Chronicles^   when   Constance  P^^<1P«8  ^^ 

_  ,  fuaion, 

the  wife  of  Ralph  Fitz-Gilbert,  and  the  more  famous 
Walter  of  Espec,  felt  an  interest  in  the  contents  of  the 
English  Chronicles,  we  see  that  the  Norman  settlers 
were  fast  becoming  Englishmen.  The  man  who  went  Position  of 
forth  to  battle  under  the  banners  of  Saint  Wilfiith  of  Espec  and 
Ripon  and  Saint  John  of  Beverley  ^  looked  on  England  as  ^^^ 
his  country,  and  wished  to  know  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
history.  So  did  one  greater  still.  Earl  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  King  who  had  been  an  English  ^Etheling, 
Robert  of  Caen  as  he  was  in  his  own  person,  felt  the  like 
interest  in  the  native  land  of  his  father,  the  land  which 
gave  himself  his  greatest  possessions  and  his  highest 
title.  Whether  either  Constance,  Walter,  or  Robert  them* 
selves  understood  the  English  tongue^  we  cannot  say  for 
certain.  At  least  they  knew  that  there  were  writings  in 
the  English  tongue  on  subjects  of  which  they  wished  for 
knowledge,  and  they  were  well  pleased  that  one  of  their 
own  race  who  knew  both  tongues  should  clothe   those 

^  See  above,  p.  263. 
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c*  iiv.  nativp  writjngv  is  tbe  shape   in   whidi   thef  Uwimtra 
couU  best  nudcntuid  them.' 

I  bare  b««n  curied  %w»y  from  tiie  strict  oidtf  ef  ct 
subject  by  the  meutJOD  of  writers  who  hare  famed  >  jut 
of  my  own  materials  aod  of  others  who  at  a 
lat£r  time  hoM  a  high  place  in  the  historic  Htenlm  i 
ViUriMT-    other  lands.    The  boolf  whidms  dictated^  by  the 
of  Cbampa^e  to  toll  how  the  Xew  Rome  w 
sacked  by  CbriBtian  hands,  k  the  first  ^remt  wxxA  ia  «lbi 
French   proee  vss  devoted   to   a   historic&l   prorpcee.   Si 
Gaimar  and  Wace  at  an  earlier  time  are  the  Sret  cobjIb 
KliKei-       of  a  like  use  of  French  verse.     Bat   there  wm  TrtaA 
French       writing  older  than  these,  of  less  tntriasic  Taloe,  but  d 
ttritiiigi.     QQ   ]pgg   importance  in  the  history  of   huignage.    Dn»- 
tional   writiags,  translations   of   Scriptore    sod    the  lih 
written  both  in  French  prose  and  in  French  veree  on  Ei(- 1 
lieb  soil,  are  to  be  found  at  an  earlier  date  than  W««  M^ 
Tho«r.n^ofthan   Goimar.'    And  we  most  not  forget  what  wss  tte' 
subject  of  the  eong  of  Taillefer  when  he  rode  forth  to  de^  J 
the  English  host  on  Seukc.    He  s&ag  of  Charlemagne  sal  j 
of  Roland.'     Whether  this  means  that  the  actual  cooglN 
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Roland  which  bears  the  name  of  Turold  ^  was  already  in  oh.  xxy. 
being,  and  whether  the  meaning  of  Wace  is  that  Taillefer 
sang  some  part  of  it  as  a  war-song^  I  do  not  undertake  to 
determine.     The  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  The  Carol- 
that   there  were  already  songs  of  Charlemagne  and  of|^^^. 
Roland  for  Taillefer  to  sing.     On  English  ground  too,  in 
the  court  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  his  chaplain,  Gerald  of 
Avranches,  besides    his  goodly  exhortations  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  earlier  legend,  added  tales  of  the  holy  warrior  William  of 
and  monk  William,  the  soldier  and  fevourite  of  the  great  ^*'*®' 
Emperor,  who,  if  we  could  believe  that  any  kernel  of  history 
lurks  in  his  legend,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  glorious  name 
of  William  of  Orange.^     One  result  then  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  that  the  tales  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland 
and  William  were  brought  to  our  shores^  and  that  English- 
men were  taught  to  look  on  the  greatest  name  among 
their  brethren  beyond  the  sea  as  having  belonged  to  the 
race  and  speech  of  the  enemy.     And,  as  it  were  to  meet  The 
the  crop  of  foreign  &ble  which  came  in  upon  us,  another  legends, 
worse  than  foreign  crop  of  &ble  grew  up  on  our  own  soil. 
From  Wales   or  from  Britanny — ^the  point  is  absolutely 
insignificant— Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,   Geoffrey  Arthur, 
brought  the  fables  which  so  long  passed  current  as  the 
early  history  of  Britain.^   Of  those  fables  all  that  can  be  said  Fragments 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  is  that,  in  the  judge-  histoty 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  of  living  scholars,  they  contain  some  P^^^®** 
traces,  strangely  perverted  and  strangely  transposed,  of  the 
local  history  of  West- Wales.*  That  strange  popularity  of  the 
Arthurian  fables  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  day  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.   The  charm  of  stories  which  prove 
nothing  and  which  teach  nothing  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

*  See  Wright,  Anglo-Norman  Period,  ia6. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  598  B,  C.     See  B.  J.  King,  Sketches  and  Studies,  24. 

*  See  Guest,  Euglish  Rhythms,  ii.  173. 

*  Such  is  the  judgement  of  Dr.  Guest  in  the  Arcbeological  Journal,  1859, 
p.  113  et  seqq. 
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genuine  record  of  Arthur  would  bo  precious  befool 
ards;  the  British  champion  who  met  Cerdic  iace  to  fa 
list  have  been  worthy  of  h  portrait  which  tntglit  stand  *id* 
.-  side  with  that  of  William  himself.  But  it  ie  ietrang^i  ih^ 
I  many  minds  in  so  many  ages  should  have  ^yen  so 
me  and  pains  to  tales  which,  in  tlie  form  in  which  they 
>me  before  us,  do  not  preserve  a  single  scrap  of  tnu 
istory.  In  reading  the  Homeric  poems,  it  i«  a  matter  of 
^solute  indifference  whether  Ag^amemodn  and  Achillous 
ere  real  men  or  no.  The  tale  is  a  true  picture  of  I 
trtain  stage  of  Hellenic  and  of  An'an  life,  and  it  giv» 
i  a  trustworthy  map  of  prrehistoric  Helkfi.  Arthur  is 
'.&]  man ;  but,  whatever  were  his  acta,  they  could  not  hxn 
sen  the  acts  attributed  to  him  in  the  legends.  The  whole 
ling  is  valueless,  except  as  a  specimen  of  the  stmngc  way 
I  which  men  could  first  draw  an  idealized  pieturc  of  a  et«tt 
F  things  with  which  they  were  themselves  familiar,  aaj 
5uld  then  throw  it  back  into  an  age  where  every  detail 
nt  of  place.    The  twelve  Kings  who  surrounded  Alkinooi. 
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We  are  thus  brought  back  in  a  strange  way  to  the  ch.  xxv. 
history  of  our  own   tongue.     In  the  twelfth  century  a 
crowd  of  Latin  writers  were  dealing  in  prose  and  verse 
with  every  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  their  age  had 
heard.     Less  learned  barons  and  ladies  were  listening  to 
the    French    rimes   which   set   before    them,   sometimes 
Norman  and  English  history,  but  more  commonly  French 
and  British  fable.     Meanwhile  the  speech  of  the  natives 
of  the  land,  thrust  down  as  it  was  from  its  former  rank, 
still  lived  on,  however  lowly  was  now  its  sphere.     As  it 
never  ceased  to  be  spoken,  so  it  never  ceased  to  be  written. 
The  Chronicle  itself  does  not  die  out  till  more  than  half 
the  twelfth  century  has  passed.     And  we  have  English  English 
prose  writings  of  a  devotional   kind  contemporary  with  writingB 
the  later  portions  of  the  Chronicle.*     The  series  of  English  l^^^ 
prose  writings  goes  on  through  the  century  in  the  form  of  ^'^^"y- 
homilies,  of  translations  of  Scripture,  of  turnings  of  the 
old  charters  into  the  newer  form  of  the  language.     These 
go  on,  influenced  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  by  the 
new  fashions,  till  English  again  became  the  one  literary 
speech  of  England.     The  prose  writings  of  these  ages  are 
mainly  religious,  and  they  give  us  English  in  various  forms, 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  writers,  and 
according  to  the  parts  of  England  in  which  they  were 
written.      We  have  seen  that,   when  a  Bishop  in  the  The 
thirteenth  century  wrote  a  devotional  book  in  English,  Riwie. 
it  was  English  with  a   strong  dash  of  French.'      But  The  Ayen- 
when  a  Kentish  priest,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  four-  inw^. 
teenth   century,  wrote  for  his  own  flock  and  for   men  *34o» 
of  like  degree,  he  wrote  in  the  pure   Teutonic  of  the 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt."     In  the  hands  of  Dan  Michel  of 

^  See  the  extract  from  Old-English  Homiliee  (of  about  ii  20)  in  Oliphant, 
Standard  English,  67. 
^  See  above,  p.  445. 
*  Oliphant,  308,  309.    It  might  not  occur  to  every  one  that  ayenbik  is 
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ate,  English  had  not  lost  iti  pmfn:  of  i 

nd  words;  ot,  to  speak  mom  truly,  Dan  Midid 

called  to  life  again  a  power  iriiidi  wh  alaofny. 
ok,  written  a  generation  Uter  than   the  mck  of 

of  Bourne,  is  itself  an  aymbita  of  inwyt ;   it  il 
ei  Qgainst  the  fashion  of  the  day  whioh  waa  fiat 

out  the  old  TOcaboUiy  of  Ilia  natm  tosgoa. 
ive  now  reached  the  time  when  Rnglirii  in  iti 
-m  finally  displaced  French  ■■  Hit  polite  langoags^ 
ravels  of  Sir  John  Mandevilla,  the  Bible  and  the 
vritinge  of  Wickliffe,  mark  the  time  td  the  fild 
srt.  Since  then,  save  when  now  and  tben  mb* 
a^enbite  of  iowyt  haa  tonchcd  the  Iieaiti  of 
bmcn,  the  history  of  English  pioee  ia  little  mora 
>  history  of  the  way  in  whioh  we  have  diopped 
w  inflexions  which  the  fourteenth  oantory  had 
of   the    way   in    which    we    have    added     frarii 

of  needless  foreign  words  to  tiie  older  infarnders 

had  tlit-n  alivady  done  their  work  on  the 
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made  his  way  to  the  court  of  the  Gothic  Eormanric* — ^from    oh.  xxv. 
the  song  next  in  age  which  tells  of  the  deeds  of  the  Oar- 
Danes  and  the  Scyldings  ^ — down  to  the  songs  in  which 
the  last  voice  of  English  freedom  told  how  Harold  clave 
the  shield-wall  of  Norway  by  the  banks  of  Derwent,^ 
and  how  Waltheof  smote  down  the  quaking  Normans  in 
the  gate  at  York.*    We  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  own 
history,  alike  mythical  and  real,  sung  by  our  own  gleemen 
in  our  own  tongue.     We  had  our  own  tales  of  the.  fights 
between  Briton  and  Englishman^  between   Mercian  and 
West-Saxon,  though  they  are  preserved  only  in  the  faint 
echoes  which  still  speak  to  us  in  the  Latin  of  the  twelfth 
century.*     We  had  our  song  of  Anderida  and  our  song  of 
Burford,®  no  less  than  our  song  of  Brunanburh  and  our 
song  of  Maldon.      Our  ancient  poetry   was  so  strictly  Differeooe 
national  that  it  clave  to  every  ancient  form  and  every  the^^- 
ancient  word.     The  song  of  Maldon  is  written  in  a  tongue  ?j°*Pf"^** 
which  must  even  then  have  been  antiquated.     Its  whole  prose, 
diction   is  as  unlike  that  of  contemporary  prose  as  the 
diction  of  Homer  is  unlike  the  diction  of  Xenophdn.     The 
modern  scholar  feels  the  difference  at  every  step.     While 
Old-English  prose  has  no  difficulties  which  are  not  soon 
overcome  by  use,  Old-English  verse  has  to  be  studied  like 
a  foreign  language.    We  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  difference  between  the  common  language  of 
prose  and  the  traditional  language  of  poetry  was  already 
distinctly  felt.     In  the  twelfth  century  at  least  it  acted  as 

*  On  the  Traveller's  Song,  see  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  ii.  *j6, 397.  The 
text  is  in  Kemble*s  Beowulf  227;  Grein,  Bibliotek  der  Angelsachsischen 
Poesie,  i.  251. 

'  See  the  opening  of  Beownlf  in  Kemble,  Heine,  Grein,  i.  255. 

•  On  the  song  of  Stamfordbridge,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  721. 

*  On  the  song  of  Waltheof,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 

^  By  Henry  of  Huntingdon  above  all,  but,  in  the  case  of  Waltheof,  by 
William  of  Malmesbury. 

•  We  can  see  them  plainly  enough  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  M.  H.  B. 
710  C,D,  728  D,E. 
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oi  ixv.  a  bJDdnDce  Ui  ooe  who  «■■  an^^^  to  y 
was  left.  Ilenn-  of  Haatn^JM  Imk.  »  ■ 
one,  mistakea  t))«  nKSiiiii^  «f  &e  >iB^  i 
lated,'  And  it  b  «-rUiB  tbiU  tb*  ASsb 
important  re^lt  on  tbe  hiatocT  of  t 
SB  er^ii  as  t 

it.     A^in  we  must  make  tbe  i 

every  otag^,  thut  eigns  of  thkd 

tlie   age  juttt  l>efore  tbe  C<«qnest,   Mad 

eiiming  of  the  Normans  did  bat  gire  s  fi 

caiiwB  wliicb  were  already  at  work. 

<'<rniriut  No  two  tiling  can  \>e  more  nniike  tfaas 

iWl'i'li       liiittli'-sont,' and  a  French  riming  rhnnucle  of  tfcctadtt 

^"1"'^'         I'l-iiliiry.     Till'  inost  gpiriti-d  descnptltnu  in  &e  AvmbA 

III"  I'nTiili  //,,„  [,ro  lame  beside  the  livings  pictures  oC  the  WUMfd 

•  lm.»f.  I<n,  ^l-Uhelxtnn  imd  the  death  of  BriLtnotfa.     Tbe  t«D  m  durt 

helou^r  to  wholly  diSerent  classes  of  compoEitioa.     Ibe  oat 

\n  poolry  cf  an  arihaic  and  traditional  kind,  |metTT  iriudi 

I'ouKl  lie  nothin-,'  but  poetr}%  poetry  fall  of  t boosts  lod 

(vorilf!  iinhenrd  of  in  prose.    The  other  ie  elinpty  a  oarratin 

whicli.  for  the  wike  of  faahion  or  convenience,  was  thivwB 

into  lasiy  flowing  verse,  while  prose,  if  prose  had  been  the 

fiifliion  "f  Ihe  diiy,  would  hnvc  sen-ed  the  j 
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made  its  v&y  into  Engliah  verse  also.*  The  question  is  ob.  zzt, 
not  when  rime  was  first  used,  either  by  accident  or  as  an 
occasional  ornament — Homer  has  more  rimes  tlian  oue 
thinks  for  at  first  sight.  The  question  is  when  rime  became 
&□  essential  feature  of  anything  which  took  the  poetic 
form.  In  the  poem  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  &te  of  the 
■^theling  .^Hired^  many  of  the  lines  rime,  but  the  rime  is 
not  aniversal.  So  it  is  in  the  little  song  about  Margaret,^ 
and  in  the  metrical  part  of  the  character  of  William. 
Bime  is  evidently  welcomed  when  it  comes ;  but  the  verse 
can  get  on  without  it.  The  bride-ale  that  was  many 
men's  bale  comes  in  as  a  nming  couplet  in  the  midst  of 
prose.*  And  so,  when  Ealdred  puts  forth  God's  curse  on 
the  man  who  bight  Urse,  William  of  Malmesbury  thinks 
it  needful  to  stop  to  explain  what  a  rime  is.'  Yet  rime 
had  long  been  familiarly  osed  in  <vriting6  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  must  have  known  at  least  as  familiarly 
as  he  knew  the  ancient  songs  of  England.  Possibly  from 
Celtic  models,*  more  probably  from  the  natural  process 
which  seems  to  bring  in  rime  everywhere,  the  use  of  rime 
had  long  been  established  in  the  popular  kinds  of  Latin 
verse.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  had  there  been  no  Norman 
Conquest,  the  fashion  of  rime  would  have  become  the  role 
in  English.^     But  the  example  of  the  French  riming  verse  inflneDoe 


English.  Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  England  ™ 
had  seen  an  English  sermon  in  regular  rime."  The  use  of 
rime,  the  jingle  of  endings  as  it  has  been  called,  giadaally, 
but  only  very  gradually,  drove  ont  the  older  jingle  of 
beginnings,  that  practice  of  alliteration  which  plays  so 
great  and  so  effective  a  part  in  much  of  our  older  poetry. 

'  See  Guest,  English  ItliythDU,  I.  iig.  '  S«e  vol.  iv.  p.  175.   . 

'  Chronn.  1036.  ■  Gueat,  English  Rh;rthina,  i.  1 10. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  '  lb.  ii.  403. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  ^75.  •  StBailuil  Engliah,  77,  79. 
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a  hindrance  to  one  who  waa  zealous  to  preserve  all  that 
was  left.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bas,  in  more  places  tliao 
one,  mistjikon  tlic  meaning  of  the  songs  wbicb  he  trans- 
hited.'  And  it  is  certain  that  this  difference  bad  a  must 
important  result  on  the  history  of  the  Engltsb  language, 
as  soon  as  the  new  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  Again  wc  must  make  the  remark  whieh  meets  us  at 
every  stage,  that  signs  of  this  change  also  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  age  just  before  the  Conquest,  and  that  the  actual 
coming  of  the  Normans  did  but  give  a  fresh  strength  to 
eauses  which  were  already  at  work, 

No  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  than  an  Old-English 
battle-soDg  and  a  French  riming  cluoniele  of  the  twelfth 
centnry.  The  most  spirited  descriptions  in  the  Reman  Ai 
Roil  are  tame  beside  the  living  pictures  of  the  victoiy  of 
j^lthelstan  and  the  death  of  Brihtnoth.  The  two  in  short 
belong  to  wholly  different  classes  of  composition.  The  one 
is  poetry  of  an  arcliaic  and  traditional  kind,  poetry  which 
could  he  nothing  but  poetry,  poetry  full  of  thoughts  and 
words  unheard  of  in  prose.  Tlie  other  is  simply  a  namttivG 
which,  for  the  sake  of  fashion  or  convenience,  was  thrown 
into  easy  flowing  verse,  while  proste,  if  prose  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  would  have  served  the  purpose  just  as    / 
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made  ite  way  into  English  verse  also.*  The  question  is  ch.  xxv. 
not  when  rime  was  first  used,  either  by  accident  or  as  an 
occasional  ornament — Homer  has  more  rimes  than  one 
thinks  for  at  first  sight.  The  question  is  when  rime  became 
an  essential  feature  of  anything  which  took  the  poetic 
form.  In  the  poem  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  fate  of  the 
^theling  .Wilfred  ^  many  of  the  lines  rime^  but  the  rime  is 
not  universal.  So  it  is  in  the  little  song  about  Margaret,^ 
and  in  the  metrical  part  of  the  character  of  William. 
Rime  is  evidently  welcomed  when  it  comes ;  but  the  verse 
can  get  on  without  it.  The  bride-ale  that  was  many 
men's  bale  comes  in  as  a  riming  couplet  in  the  midst  of 
prose.*  And  so,  when  Ealdred  puts  forth  God's  curse  on 
the  man  who  hight  Urse,  William  of  Malmesbury  thinks 
it  needful  to  stop  to  explain  what  a  rime  is.^  Yet  rime 
had  long  been  familiarly  used  in  writings  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  must  have  known  at  least  as  familiarly 
as  he  knew  the  ancient  songs  of  England.  Possibly  from 
Celtic  models,®  more  probably  from  the  natural  process 
which  seems  to  bring  in  rime  everywhere,  the  use  of  rime 
had  long  been  established  in  the  popular  kinds  of  Latin 
verse.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  had  there  been  no  Norman 
Conquest,  the  &shion  of  rime  would  have  become  the  rule 
in  English.*^  But  the  example  of  the  French  riming  verse  Influenoe 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  bring  rime  into  common  use  in  jvenoh 
English.  Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  England  "™«»- 
had  seen  an  English  sermon  in  regular  rime.^  The  use  of 
rime,  the  jingle  of  endings  as  it  has  been  called,  gradually, 
but  only  very  gradually,  drove  out  the  older  jingle  of 
beginnings,  that  practice  of  alliteration  which  plays  so 
great  and  so  effective  a  part  in  much  of  our  older  poetry. 

*  SeeGuest,  English  RhythmByL  119.     *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  175.   . 

'  Chronn.  1036.  •  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  i.  i  ao. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  ''  lb.  ii.  403. 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  475.  ■  Standard  English,  77,  79. 
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ihort,  the  use  of  rime,  like  ^  Ion  ot  oar  iriflniTiBr^ 
a  crowd  of  other  things  both  in  onr  Itteratore  and  in 
political   constitution,   was  ao  &r  ■&   ttBeek  i£  Om 

man  Conquest  that  it  came  in  fiuter  and  took  finm 
than  it  could  have  done  if  the  Nonnan  Gonqaert  iai 

;r  happened. 

■nt  the  literary  tastes  for  which  Qu  NomUUL  Conqonl 
e  an  opening  wrought  &r  mom  of  change,  &r  mon  ti 

than  any  changes  that  could  be  wroagrlit  in  tha  laa- 
3fe  itself.  There  are  momenta  in  which  we  are  tempted 
ay  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  En^iA* 
^ue  to  hare  died  out  utterly  tlian  for  it  to  be  naed,  ■■ 
IS  been  used,  as  an  instrument  for  rwtkjpg  TtngKiJimi 
ct  that  they  are  Englishmen,    That  pioceaa  of  ion^ 

onr  backs  upon  ourselves,  of  denying  the  hiatc»y  of 
race,  of  calling  ourselves  by  any  name  father  th«n  tiiit 
which  our  &thers  called  thenuelTeB — Uie  habit  ct 
ing  anywhere  save  t^  the  rock  from  whenoe  we  an 
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read  the  English   book  of  Bseda  and  the  Latin  book  of.oH.  ixv. 
Austin,  but   he  turned  from  them  to   the  book  that  ^^JS^J^' 
French  clerk  made  that  was   hight  Wace.     Wace  truly 
well  could  write ;  we  blame  not  him  for  writing,  nor  do 
we  blame  the  noble  Eleanor,  that  was  Henry's  Queen  the 
high  King's,^  for  hearkening  to  what  he  wrote.     It  was 
something  that  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Canon  of 
Bayeux  should  seek  to  know  something  of  the  past  days  of 
the  conquered  island ;  and,  if  ill  luck  threw  the  monstrous 
tables  of  Geoffrey  in  their  way,  the  blame  was  his  and  not 
theirs.     It  was  no  crime  in  Wace  to  write  a  Brut  in 
French ;  it  was  treason  against  the  tongue  and  history  of 
his  race  for  L^amon  to  translate  that  Brut  into  English. 
Times  had  indeed  changed  since  the  days  when  the  glee-  Umuktional 
men  of  England  sang  how  West-Saxons  hewed  the  fliers  ofhjg 
mightily  with  mill-sharp  swords,  and  how  Mercians  shrank  P*'®™* 
not  from  the  hard  hand-play.    Then  every  national  triumph 
awoke  the  thought  of  earlier  national  triumphs,  and,  as 
Scot  and  Northman  fled  before  the  sword  of  King  and 
iEtheling,  men  thought  of  the  old  books  which  told  how 
Angles  and  Saxons  came  from  the  East  over  the  broad 
sea,  how  they  overcame  the  Welsh,  and  gat  them  a  land 
to  dwell  in.     In  the  tenth  century  men  knew  that  they 
were  Englishmen;    at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
some  of  them  at  least  had  forgotten  it.     To  the  man  who 
translated   the   French   Brut,  his  own  folk  had   become 
Saxish  people  and  heathen  hounds,'  and  iEthelstan,  the 

^  Lajamon,  i.  3 ; 

"Boc  he  nom  )>e  Mdde,  >>e  wel  coii)>e  writen, 

leide  ])er  amidden,  and  he  hoc  )ef  >are  eeSelen, 

>a  makede  a  Frenchis  clero,         .lienor  >e  wee  Henries  quene 
Waoe  wes  ihoten.  >e8  he^es  kinges." 

See  Sir  F.  Madden*8  Pre&ce,  i.  xi. 

^  Hengest  is  "an  hse'Sene  hund"  in  ii.  272  (to  be  sure  a  Welshman  is 
speaking:) J  but  it  needs  a  man  with  the  English  name  of  Aldolf  (Ealdwulf ) 
to  kill  him. 


«"»  ".ore  their  „„.„ 
»"t  tie  true,.  „' 

el„  2  '"  °™e  of 

P„   .   f     '""".Mo,... 

*"*''w„er..:n,:; 

a«IUi  T„     ... 

wetrioftj  ^  thw  grtg  i. 

■*~.w,.  Cbn„„e^  „  °'  "•  1 

En~i.-.i   .  ""  '*n»u»l.  of 


111  Pre. 
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chronicle,  and  not  an  heroic  song.     When  English  verse  oh.  xxv. 

wakes  as^ain  to  deal  with  other  than  devotional  subjects,  Satirical 

o  •*        '  and  pane- 

it  wakes,  not  in  the  form  of  the  heroic  lay,  but  in  the  gyrical 

form  of  contemporaiy  satire  and  panegyric.     The  praises  g.    ^  ^ 

of  Earl  Simon  and  of  his  conqueror  and  disciple  were  suns:  Montfort 

.  celebrated 

in  all  the  three  tongues  which  were  in  use  in  England ;  in  three 
anJ   the   great   political    manifesto   which   set   forth  the    °fi^"*fi^* 
platform  of  the  patriots  was  written,  neither  in  English 
nor   in  French,  but  in  rimincp   Latin. ^     The  first  really  Poem  on 
original  effort  of  the  newer  English  verse  took  the  shape  of  King  of  the 
a   piece   of  scathing  mockery   which   did  not   spare   the  ^^*°*- 
majesty  of  Augustus  himself.     English  portraiture  of  con- 
temporary Kings  seems  to  leap  from  the  broken   words 
which   told   how  all  men  loved  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the 
jeering  song   against  the   King  of  Alemaigne,  how  he 
asked  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  how  he  ''makede 
him  a  castel  of  a  mulne-post." '     Of  this  song  we  have  no 
French  version,  nor  is  there  any  French  version  of  the 
song  in  which  somewhat  later  the  husbandman  set  forth 
his  wrongs,  or  of  those  in  which  men  denounced  the  pride 
of  the  ladies  and  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.' 
It  is  only  when  we  again  come  to  panegyric,  when  the 
grief,  less  of  England  than  of  Christendom,  is  poured  forth 
over  the  bier  of  the  great  Edward,  that  we  find  his  praises 
sung  in  both  the  tongues  of  his  subjects.^     But  the  vein  of 
satiric  poetry  which  thus  awoke  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was,  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth,  to  mingle  in  one 
stream  with  another  vein  of  English  poetry,  newer  only 
than  the  oldest.    If  the  poets  of  Beowulf  and  Finnesburh  had  Union  of 
no  mediaeval  successors,  the  poets  of  Genesis  and  Judith,  ^^^^  ^^ 
of  Christ  and  Satan,'  were  the  fathers  of  a  line  which  did  ^o*ional 

'  poetry. 

*  This  earliest  Bystematic  setting  forth  of  constitutional  principles  in 
England  will  be  found  in  Wright*8  Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  72. 
^  Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  69. 

»  lb.  149,  153,  155.  *  lb.  241,  246. 

'  See  Grein,  Bibliotek  der  angelsachsischen  Poesie,  i.  129. 
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tongue  by  an  English  Eling  who  understood  the  tongue  of  oh.  zxy. 
his  people.     They  were  turned  into  French  by  a  French  Bail  wa- 
poetess  at  the  bidding  of  an  Earl  of  illegitimate  royal  de-  galiabuxy, 
scent,  the  famous  William  of  Salisbury.^    This  looks  as  if  ^®^ 
Earl  William,   whether  able  or  not  to  read  an  English 
book,  was  at  least  able  to  understand  an  English  book 
when  it  was  read  to  him.     The  poems  of  Mary,  though 
written  in  French,  show  distinct  signs  of  distinct  English 
influence.^    We  may  be  sure  that  her  works  did  not  stand 
absolutely  alone  in  this;  alongside  of  the  vast  influence 
which    French  exercised   upon  English,  English  all   the 
while    exercised   a   slighter  influence   upon  French.     By  Mutual 
the  time  that  English  finally  displaced  French,  if  French  ^f  ii^q  ^wo 
had  corrupted  English,  English  had  also  corrupted  French,  l«n««««^ 
and  the  speech  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  was  no  longer  the 
same  as  the  speech  of  Paris.     At  last,  when  the  language 
of  England  came  back  to  its  old  place^  the  literature  of 
England,  in  its   new  shape,  came  with  it.     We  see  in  Cbauoer 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  not  indeed  the  earliest  of  English  poets,  i^JJq 
but  the  head  and  type  of  English  poetry  in  its  new  shape.  ^?2L- 
With  him  we  again  come  to  English  poetry,  no  longer  lisb  Doet 
written  for  the  churl  only,  but  once  more,  after  so  long  ranks, 
a  time,  written  for  earl  and  churl  alike  in  the  tongue  which 
was   once  more  the  tongue  of  both.    As  it  is  absurd  to  No  special 
speak  of  Chaucer  as  the  eldest  of  a  series  which  begins  ^m^ 
a   thousand    years    before  his   day,    as  it  is  absurd    to 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  792. 

'  M.  de  Roquefort  (i.  ii)  haa  collected  several  passages  where  Mary 
brings  in  English  words  and  explains  them,  much  as  Wace  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  480)  explains  the  English  war-cries.    Thus  in  the  Lai  du  Chevrefoil, 

i.  39S. 

"  Ootdef  I'apelent  en  Engleis, 
CkevrefoU  le  nument  en  Franoeis." 
So  in  the  Lai  du  Laustie,  i.  3x4,  she  says  of  the  bird  so  called  in  Breton, 

"  Ceo  est  reieun  en  Franceis 
E  nihtegaU  en  dreit  Engleis.'* 
ReUun  must  be  the  modem  French  romffnd. 

Qq2 


'"•'■     or  Ik  "'nlun 

w.kj.     "Peii  out      J,      'ff 

r  "■*        spotfi  „/         '  the  gw 
'"'  *«»  fcr  a        *°°^ 
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n 

.    deer.     Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  evils  far  greater  than  aay  ch.  xxv. 
mere  infusion  into  our  vocabulary.     The  weakening  and 
deadening  of  our   tongue,   the   loss  of  its    old    creative 
power,  the  long  habit  of  looking  to   alien   models,  have 

*  taken  too  deep    root   among  us  to  be  wholly  cast  away. 

^    Since    La^amon    first    taught    Englishmen  to  dream  ofUlefiects 

'    Arviragus  and  Arthur  as  national  heroes,  it  has  been  a  Conquert 
hard  task  to  make  them  feel  as  they  ought  towards  the  ^^"f^l^ 

J         o  conscious* 

'  heroes  of  their  own  blood,  towards  Arminius  and  Theod-  neas- 
oric,  towards  Hengest  and  Cerdic  and  ^thelstan.  It  has 
been  a  hard  task  to  make  Englishmen  understand  that 
they  are  Englishmen^  that  their  tongue  is  English,  that 
they  have  a  rightful  share  in  a  speech  and  a  literature 
which  have  lived  on  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years. 
In  this  way  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which, 
in  every  other  point,  have  been  in  the  end  for  good,  have 
been,  in  all  that  belongs  to  our  tongue  and  whatever  is 
written  in  our  tongue,  only  and  wholly  evil.  From  this 
darkest  page  of  our  story  we  may  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  another  way, 
to  its  effects  on  a  side  of  our  national  life  of  less  weight 
than  our  law,  of  less  weight  than  our  language,  but 
which  still  is  not  wholly  to  be  scorned.  We  will  trace 
in  our  next  Chapter  the  effects  of  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
man on  the  art  of  England,  above  all  on  that  highest 
form  of  art  which  found  a  new  home  on  the  conquered 
soil,  to  grow  up  there  into  the  mighty  tower  of  Rochester, 
into  the  pillared  hall  of  Oakham,  and  into  the  crowning 
glories  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster  by  the  Wear. 
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historical  scenes.^     But  as  to  the  style  of  those  paintings  ch.  xxvi. 
we  are  left  to  guess  from  contemporary  illuminations.    The 
everlasting  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  Pisa  were  un- 
known in  Normandy  and  England.     As  for  the  sculpture 
of  these  times,  it  is  in  Northern  countries  grotesque  and 
barbarous,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  marvellous  forms  of 
beauty  which  came  into  being  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  fact,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  have  to  deal^  we  can 
hardly  set  the  art  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  of  this  age 
higher  than  the  kindred  craft  of  the  goldsmith.     They  Sulbordina- 
held — what  some  may  hold   to  be  their  fitting  position  ^^^  ^^^^ 
in  all  times — a  relation  of  distinct  subordination  to  the  ^  *'^^^* 

tectore. 

master-art  which  pressed  them  all  into  its  service. 

For  the  art  then  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  Import- 
we  most  look  almost  wholly  to  their  buildings,  and  among  ©le^th 
their  buildings  primarily  to  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.  ??^*^2i!L 
And  in  the  annals  of  architecture  the  eleventh  century  of  architeo- 
holds  one  of  the  highest  places.    It  was  one  of  the  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  art.     Alike  in  ecclesiastical,  in 
military,  and  even  in  domestic  architecture,  it  was  a  great 
creative  age.    Of  all  these  forms  of  the  art  something  must  The  stjle 
be  said ;  but  it  is  in  the  great  churches  of  the  time  that  mainly 
the  principles  of  the  style  must  really  be  studied.     This  "^^^^^^ 
is  true  in  a  great  degree  of  all  mediaeval  architecture  north  cal  build- 
of  the  Alps;  but  it  is  specially  true  of  the  architecture    *  ' 
of  the  ages  with  which  we  are  concerned.     Then,  as  in 
all  ages  of  good  art,  men  built  their  religious,  their  civil, 
and  their  military  buildings  in  the  same  style.     But  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  no  civil  or  military 
building  afforded  the  same  room  for  working  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  style  as  was  afforded  by  the  inside  of  a  great 
minster.     Of  the  changes  which  the  Norman   Conquest 

^  Dado,  153  D.  "Hinc  formsecus  dealbayit  illud,  intringecus  autem  de- 
pinxit  historialiter."  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  gold  and  gems  of  the 
altars,  vessels,  &c.  We  are  reminded  of  the  matchless  altar  of  Saint  Am- 
brose at  Milan. 
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<rrouglit  in  military  and  i?ivil  archit^ctiire,  changes  wTiich 
iliDOst  amountetl  to  a  creation  oat  of  aotfaing,  we  ehaXi 
:peak  in  their  turn.  But  it  ie  in  the  ^reat  chtirches  of  tkr 
;ime  that  the  style  of  those  8^9  muet  be  rcaJly  eto(li«I. 

To  that  style;  the  Norman  variety  of  RomanMqur,  1 
lold  that  justice  is  seldom  done-  I  claim  fvr  Romancsqiu- 
jO  he  looked  on,  neither  as  debased  Koninii  nor  as  iin- 
jerfect  Gothic,  but  as  a  genuine  and  inilependeot  stylv, 
jf  which  Italy  and  Norman  England  produceti  tnr. 
larietics  of  co-equal  merit.  The  detail  of  tlie  Nortbeni 
Etomanesqtie  hae  the  highest  hiiitorical  interest;  it  ha* 
i  certain  barbarie  richness  and  grandeur,  a  c«r:aiD  a|>> 
propriatenesa  to  Ihe  constructive  form  which  it  is  callril 
nn  to  enrich.  But  it  is  not,  in  an  artistic  sen^e,  sttrictly 
beautiful ;  it  cannot  be  set  side  by  eido  witli  the  archi- 
lectural  dctiiil  either  of  old  Orticce  or  of  tat^-r  medial 
Europe.  But,  if  we  pass  from  the  mere  detail  U>  th* 
g'eneral  design  and  construction  of  buildings,  die  ek'vcntll 
and  twelfth    centuries  may   hold  their  own    aguiost  anv 
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fe  grandeur  and  sublimity,  for  the  feeling  of  eternity  wrought  ob.  xxvi. 
II  in  stone,  no  work  of  man  can  surpass  the  minsters  and 
i   castles  which  were  reared  in  the  new  style  which  King 
n   Eadward  brought  into  England.^     As  in  everything  else,  The  older 
r,    so  in  art ;  what  the  Norman  tastes  of  Eadward  began,  Engird 
*    the  Norman  Conquest  of  William  brought  to  its  height.  ^"J^**^ 
I    One  of  the  direct  results  of  that  Conquest  was  the  sup-  the  Nor- 
I    planting  of  the  older   style   of  English   architecture,   a  quest, 
style    common    to    England   with   the    rest   of  Western 
Christendom,  by  the  new  style  which,  among  the  other 
improvements  of  William's  Norman  reign,  was  fast  grow- 
ing to   perfection   in  the  great  buildings  of  his  duchy. 
And^  if  we  hold  that  the  buildings  of  any  age  or  people 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  history^  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  the  Conquest  on  the  building  art  in  England 
is  a  natural  and  not  unimportant  part  of  our  subject. 

In  most  other  points  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  to  take  England  in  some  measure  out  of  its  older 
insular  {K)sition,  to  bring  it  into  a  closer  connexion,  not 
only  with  Normandy,  but  with  continental  Christendom 
in  general.  Its  effect  with  regard  to .  architecture  was 
somewhat  different.  It  brought  England  into  a  closer 
continental  connexion  than  was  known  before,  but  it 
was  a  connexion  with  one  part  of  the  continent  only; 
its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  rather 
weakened.  England  received  the  local  style  of  Normandy 
in  exchange  for  a  style  which  she  had  received  from  the 
common  centre  at  Rome.  The  so-called  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  The 
style  of  architecture  is  simply  a  style  common  to  England  Roman- 
with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  is  best  dis-  ^^^  .  . 

*■    '  common  to 

tinguished  by  the  name  of  Primitive  Romanesque,     Owing  Wertem 

Europe. 

to  the  passion  of  the  Norman  prelates  for  rebuilding  their 
churches  on  a  vaster  scale,  the  remains  of  this  early  style 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


^ 
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t  szn.  in  Bg^Mrf  •(•  ttm,  iB*Il,  and  rode    Still  Uietv  m 

kA   to  Afom  tbeir  doer  kindred    to    gnattr  uid  M 
ehboratc  boildiajp  in  other  [wrls  of  the  world,  ecpnd 
vMk  <f  in   tbe  kiodrcd    land  of  Gmnaor.     This  eomnoa  atfj 
Ba^M-  whid  pfVTxikd  tkroogh  all  Western  ChristOMlaiB  Mf] 
VT         the  middle  of  the  eleventh  eeotan-,  was.  in  tfae  oi 
"<■ **      that  rentnrr.  9D[ifiluit«d  in  most  roantries  bj  locil  i^ 
All  the»  new  strlee  fuQowed  the  Eune  gcinenl « 
tivF  {irincijdes,  hot  neb  elioWYd  mmrlccd   *"tV"ir1  I ._    ^ 
of  its  on.     Each  lud.  Italv,  A'^oitnine,  Noftluni  Qi^ 
derekiped  a  dktinot  IekkI  fonn  {if  nrehTtectore  (or  itdtt 
Hlifr*''^  t^  toi^ne  wUdt  all  these  Inods  had    leuMd  ficB 
Beoie  had  nov  linikoi  np  intd  distiotri  nnttoiMl  l—gaigct 
as  BMtt  had  Ifanml  that  ther  were  spenkiog',  no  Im^ 
»  oorouMfi  Romsn  tmgoF,  bat  the  distinct  nattfWttI  tumi 
of  A^jaitainr  or  of  France,  to,  in  the  like  sert,  the  ctyfed 
an^iteclurp  vrbjcli  all   had  learned  from  Roine  brolw  M 
into  distinct    national   forms  ot  art.     As   each    natiaM 
longne  was  a  rarietj  of  the  conman  Romance  ep«e(li,| 
raeh  Dataonal  stjle  was  a  variety  of  the  eammon  Ro^l 
mjoe  aichitectnre.     In  the  Teutonic  mntnlaad  theeotinn 
things  wss  diffirent.    Here,  if  art  was  tram  the  hfginirij 
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and  distinct  style.     The  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  ch.  xxvi. 
was  in  Germany  the  immediate  successor,  not  of  a  style 
analogous  to  our  Norman,   but  of  a  style  which  we  at 
once  recognize  as  a  more  artistic  form   of  our  so-called 
"  Anglo-Saxon."     Whether,  if  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
never  happened,  the  architectural  history  of  the  Teutonic 
island   would    have    been   the   same   as  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Teutonic  mainland,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.      What  we  do  know  is  that,  in  the  course  of  In  Eng- 
the   latter  half  of  the   eleventh   century,   the   Primitive  primitive 
Romanesque  of  England  gave  way  to  the  new  form   of  "^^^'^^^^^ 
Romanesque  which   had   grown  up  in   Normandy.     The  Norman, 
reign  of  Eadward  saw  the  beginning  of  a  great  change 
in  our  ecclesiastical  architecture;    for  then  the  English 
type  of  church  began  to  give  way  to  the  Norman.     In 
military  architecture   it   saw  the  beginning    of    a    still 
greater  change ;   for  the  Norman  castle,  name  and  thing, 
was  then  first   brought  in   among  us.     And  what  the 
reign  of  Eadward  began  the  reign  of  William  finished. 
In  rude,  small,  and  obscure  buildings  the  elder  style  still 
lingered  on  by  the  side  of  buildings  in  the  newer  fashion. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  elder  style  had 
nearly  died  out ;  the  Norman  forms  had  become  the  rule 
in  small  buildings  as  well  as  in  great. 

The  Romanesque  style  is,  in  the  eyes  of  classical  pedantry,  Roman- 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  architecture  of  classical  Rome,  corruption, 
A  wider  view  of  the  history  of  the  art  pronounces  it  to  be  ^^xjoe^nt 
no  corruption,  but  rather  a  more  perfect  carrying  out  of  o^Ko™an 

•  A  architeo- 

ideas  which   classical   Rome  attempted  only  imperfectly,  ture. 

It  is  with  the  architecture  of  Rome  as  it  is  with  her  law 

and  her  language.     None  of  them  won  its  truly  Imperial 

and  oecumenical  position  till  long  after  the  stage  at  which 

the  mere  classical  student  brings  his   studies  of  Roman 

history  and  literature  to  an  end.     But,  more  than  this,  Analogy  of 

both  in  the  literature  and  in  the  architecture  of  Rome  the  architec- 
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capitals  of  the  columns.     Such  a  beginning  of  consistent  ch.  xxyi. 

round-arched  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of  ®!«™""*fif 

ofoon- 

Diocletian  at  Sp&lato,  a  building  which  contains  the  germ  sbient 
of  all  later  architecture,  Romanesque^  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  arched 
and  Gothic.     There,  in  the  arcades  of  the  great  peristyle,  ^^^2c^ 
the  slender  shafts,  the  gorgeous  capitals,  of  the  Corinthian  turein 
order,  have  found  themselves  a  new  work,  to  bear  up  no  tian*B  pa- 
longer  the  dead  entablature,  but  the  living  arch.     When  glSijIto. 
this  great  step  had  once  been  taken,  the  full  developement 
of  Romanesque  architecture  was  only  a  work  of  time.     The  Baildingii 
basilicas  of  Ravenna,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  vcnna; 
works  of  the  degenerate  Roman  and  of  the  triumphant  Goth, 
exhibit  essentially  the  same  type,  though  the  buildings  alike 
of  Placidia,  of  Theodoric,  and  of  Justinian  fell  back  in  some 
things  from  the  bold  innovation  of  the  master-mind  that 
planned  the  court  of  Jovius.*  Grecian  conceptions  have  now 
utterly  died  out.   The  one  feature  of  the  Greek  style  which 
could  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  arched  mode  of  con- 
struction has  been  pressed  into  the  service  and  has  found 
its  proper  place.      On  the  buildings  of  Ravenna  follow  of  Luooa 
the  buildings  of  Lucca,  and  Lucca  leads  the  way  to  the 
crowning  glories  of  Pisa.     In  Rome  itself  the  fight  was  Churches 
hardest.     In  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  churches,  and  in 
the  basilica  of  Saint  Paul  beyond  the  walls,  the  columns 
supported  arches  from  the  beginning.     But  in  the  two 
churches  of  Saint  Mary,  on  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  the 
Tiber,  the  entablature  alone  was  used,  and  in  the  old  Saint 
Peter's,  the  crowning-place  of  Charles  and  Otto,  room  for 
both  constructions  was  found  among  its  many  ranges  of 
columns.     In   Rome   indeed  the    struggle   went    on   till 

'  In  ihe  buildiDgs  of  RayemiA,  aa  alfo  at  Trieflte  and  Parenzo,  a  member 
is  commoDly  thnist  in  between  the  abacus  and  the  capital.  In  Byzantine 
work,  as  in  Saint  Vital  at  Ravenna,  this  grows  into  a  double  capital.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  unsightly  feature  on  constructive  grounds, 
as  guarding  the  delicate  capital  from  the  pressure  of  the  arch.  The  true 
remedy  is  found  in  the  heavier  abaci  of  Lucca  and  Pisa. 
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Bion   four  mighty  arches,  the  roof  and  crown  of  the  four  cb.  xxvi. 
^anns  which  joined  in  one  common  effort  to  bear  it  aloft. 
^  Thus  arose  two  distinct  types  of  churches.      There  was  Two  types 
J  the  Roman  basilica  with  its  long  rows  of  columns,  and  BMa^T* 
,  there  were   the   churches  of  the  Byzantine  type,  where  ^^     . 
the  cupola  is  the  main  feature  of  the  building,  sometimes 
in  truth  the  building  itself.     Both  types  flourished  side  by 
side  in  Italy ;  both  influenced  the  architecture  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  Alps.     The  influence  of  the  basilica  is  present 
wherever  we  see  the  long  nave  and  aisles  unbroken  by  any 
central  lantern.     The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  type  is  Bysantine 
present,  not  only  in  Saint  Vital  and  at  Aachen,  in  Saint  the'I^tod 
Mark  at  Venice  and  Saint   Front  at  Perigueux,  but   in  ^*«™- 
buildings  where  Byzantine  forms  were  far   less   directly 
imitated.     Wherever  a  central  lantern,  be  it  an  octagonal 
cupola  or   simply   a   square   tower,   forms  the   dominant 
crown  of  the  building,  we  see  a  trace  of  the  great  architec- 
tural invention  of  the  Eastern  Rome.     In  many  buildings.  Fusion  of 
and  among  them  in  nearly  all  the  great  minsters  of  England  tyLs.  ^ 
and  Normandy,   we   see   the   two   types   fused    together. 
Their  union  is  seen  wherever  the  long  basilican  nave  is 
united  with  the  central  lantern  in  any  shape,  be  it  the 
cupola  of  Pisa   or  the   square   tower  of  Durham.     The 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  German  architects  worked  the  two 
elements  together  into  forms  of  wonderful  complexity  and 
picturesqueness.     And  the  union  of  the  two  types  specially 
concerns  our   subject,  because  the  primitive  Romanesque 
architecture  of  England  was  of  purely  Italian  origin,  while 
the  later  style  which  was  brought  in  from  Normandy  was 
not  without  a  Byzantine  element. 

It  is  a  favourite  dream  of  a  certain  school  of  antiquaries  Vulgar 
that  Englishmen   before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  in-  about"Enff- 
capable    of   putting   stone    and    mortar   together.      This^**^^^^* 
notion   has   sprung  in  a  great  degree   from  the  unlucky  before  the 
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K'Kwvt      Connumt  confitspdly  ae  "Ihe  Saxons.' 

to    finer  tlist  nil    "  tho  nniieDtii "    lived 


(N.  icn.  practice  of  spoking  of  all  EagliiiliiDcii  bdbntiK 
AsBonepa 

at  one  tint,! 
some  pM>p1t-  vertn  to  lancr  lliat  all    "  the 
■t  nni?  timv.     Lrt   Jt  W  once  fully  onderetoDd  llitf  ^ 

449-ioM.  twn-n  Ilrn^>'«t  and    HnroM  ox  long  n  ttavt  viurf\  m^ 

ia6fc-i6H3.  lu  Wlwecn  Humid  und  Chu-k-a  the  Si-cond,  and  ill 
difliculty  iw  pretty  «-i-ll  (j"t  rid  of.'  It  most  hovrm\» 
gntntvd  that  thf  hiirton-  of  Brcliitccture  in  Kngludte 
not  Ixupin  with    Heiig«%t,  hut   with    ^thdberht, 

•,9;  1066.  may  further  be  granted  that  the  ff.iir  hundred  ami  temtt 
year*    Mween  -Ethelberht  and    Harold    «rciv  iMit  fo  lid 

io^-i!ij:.  iu  arehitectnral  dcvelopements  aa  the  Ctmr  hvaiitixi 
wiventy  years  behvcCTi  Harold  and  TIenry  tlw  Fi^li 
TliOMO  ages  were,  both  in  England  and  eK-nhetr.  a  tie' 
trhen  the  art  was  nnagually  etationarr.  Hie  ntum  h 
it*  stationary  character  nndoiibtedir  was  that  the  diflbi^ 
nntione  of  Wrstrm  Europe  etill  fullowod  one  man 
model,  and  had  not  yet  stnick  out  national  wrietieacf 
for  themwlvea. 

No  Rosikb  It  is  not  likely  that  any  boildings  of  stotM  wen  b 
in  the  Teutonic  partfi  of  Britain  betwora  tbo  first  wt 
ment   of  the   English   and   Iheir  oonTvnMm    to   Ctusti 


r 
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if  Goths  did  in  Italy,  of  preserving  or  imitating  the  works  of  ob«  xxru 
y.  that  Roman  civilization  which  they  swept  away.     Wood  Um  of 
I  was  no  doubt  the  common  material  for  houses  in  early 
-,  times/  as,  in  districts  which  are  rich  in  timber  but  poor  in 
stonCj  it  has  remained  almost  to  our  own  times.   And,  while 
houses    were    commonly    of   wood^  churches^  and    even 
minst^^rs,  were  beyond  doubt  not  uncommonly  built  of  the 
same  material.^     But  the  use  of  stone  for  ecclesiastical  Um  of 
boildings  was   perfectly   familiar  in  England  from  thel^^ 
days  of  Augustine  onwards.     Augustine  himself  made  his  onwardt. 
metropolitan    church    out    of  the   remains  of  a  Roman  bmy. 
basilica ;  ^    his  church  was,  not  destroyed,  but  raised  in 
height^  by  Oda ;  ^  and  it  lived  on  through  the  fires  of  the 
Danish   plunderers  to  fall  a  victim  to  the   same  means 
of  destruction  in  the  early  days  of  William.*     At  Dover  Dover, 
the  work  of  Eadbald  still  remains.^     At  York,  Eadwine  York, 
began  the  building  of  a   church   of  stone,''   which  was 
ruined  in  the  troubles  which  followed  his  death,  and  was 
repaired  by  the  care  of  Wilfrith.*     Wilfrith  himself  was  a 

'  On  the  substitution  of  stone  for  wood  in  domestic  buildings,  see  rol.  ii. 
p.  139.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  47  a,  486  on  the  difference  between  different  dis- 
tricts in  that  matter. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  (see  voL  ii.  p.  513)  that  Eadgyth  subfltituted  a 
stone  church  for  a  wooden  one  at  Wilton. 

'  BsBda,  i.  33.  "  Augustinus  .  .  .  recuperavit .  .  ecclesiam  quam  inibi 
antique  Romanorum  fidelium  opere  factam  fuisse  didicerat  et  eam  «  . .  sa- 
cravit." 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  125.        •  See  voL  iv.  p.  1 15.        •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  535. 
'  He  first  built  a  temporary  church  of  wood  (ecdesia  Sancti  Petri  Apo- 

stoli,  quam  ibidem  ipse  de  ligno  .  .  cilcUo  opere  coiistruxit),  and  afterwards 
began  one  of  stone  which  Oswald  finished  (euravit  majorem  ipso  in  loco  et 
augustiorem  de  lapide  &bricare  basilicam  .  .  .  pneparatis  ergo  fundamentis 
. . .  coepit  sedificare  basilicam.  Sed . . .  opus  successori  suo  Osualdo  perficien- 
dum  reliquit).  Bat  the  church  which  he  built  at  Campodunum  was  clearly 
of  wood,  because  when  it  was  burned  "  evasit  ignem  altare,  quia  lapidemn 
erat/*    Beeda,  ii.  14. 

'  He  found  (Eddius,  Yit.  Wilf.  16,  Gale,  p.  59)  the  stone  walls  broken 
down  (basilicse  .  .  in  diebus  Eadwini  .  .  primo  fundat^  .  .  officia  semiruta 
lapidea  eminebant) ;  the  windows  were  open  (fenestne  apertae),  and  the  whole 
place  was  forsaken.   Wilfrith  covered  the  roof  with  lead,  glazed  the  windows 

VOL.  V.  Br 


main,  niid  (here  is  . 
of  tlie  masonry  of 
trac«d  under  the  m 
Briiwerth.  embedded  in  the  mu 
coiturjr  probably  bebi 
b«ilic«  at  BrixwoTtl 
Roman  bailding/   It  i 
•m  England  the  riae  at 
Uiao  any  that  had  risen 
venitHi.    The  age  of  Bi 
Ealdhelm  in  Weflaex,  n 
than  any  of  those  later 
As  it  IB,  we 
« to  the  state  of  ar 
living  memorials  both  o 
Worlu  at    saint  of  Sherborne.     By 
Biaix^  at    Don,  Benedict  Biscop,  bj 
M^^  reared  the  chnrohes  whi 
month.       Ealdwine   repaired,  and 
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ceotnry  and  tbe  renovation  of  the  eleventh  have  still  left  u%  <m.  xzn. 
no  Bmall  portions  of  the  Tenerable  work  of  the  seventh.^ 
In  the  south  too,  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  Ine,  Worin  of 
Ealdhelm  reared  at  MalmeebnTj  and  at  Sherborne  min-  ^  shsr- 
sterB  parts  of  which  gave  way  only  to  the  great  works  of  ^J^|^ 
Roger  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  which  the  historian  of  bn^t 
Malmesbury  who  had  seen  thom  did  not  despise.     Of  A 
nnmber  of  smaller  churches  which  were  also  the  work  of 
Ealdbelm  one  still  stands  to  upset  preconceived  theories  by 
tbe  simple  evidence  of  fact.    Small  in  size,  bat  by  no  means  uxl 
rude  in  workmanship,  far  more  finished  than  the  buildings  ou.Atob. 
of  Benedict  in  the  north,  showing  in  its  arcades  a  near 
likeness  to  tbe  works  of  Honorins — let  us  rather  say  of 
Stilicho — on  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  old  church  of  Bradford- 
on-Avon  still  lives,  a  witness  of  the  forms  which  the  art* 
of  Some  took  on  English  soil  while  Wessex  was  still  a  land 
which  had  to  struggle  against  the  Mercian  on  the  one  Bide 
and  the  Briton  on  the  other.     Bradford  ioo,  besides  its 
value  as  a  work  of  architecture,  gives  us  also  what  I  belisve 
is  a  Bolitary  example  of  the  sculpture  of  so  early  a  time.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  our  dated  buildings  a  greater 
number  belong  to  these  very  early  times  than  to  eitlier 
of  the   two   great   later   times   of   church-building,  just 
before  and  jnst  after  the  Danieh  conquest.     The  churches  Chmclm 
of  Oswald  at  Worcester,  of  ^thelwold  at  Winchester,  of ofDm^ 
a    crowd    of   others    which    marked   the   reforming   age***°' 
of  Dunstan,  have  utterly  perished.     But  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  they  were,  as  common  sense  would 
lead  us   to   expect,   lai^  and  complicated   buildings  of 
stone.^     Of  tbe  many  buildings  the  foundation  of  which 

■  See  v(d.  iv.  p.  G65,  uid  Appendix  TT. 

*  Od  tlie  buildinga  nf  Ealdhelm,  and  (he  evidence  about  them  supplied 
by  Williun  of  Malmesbiiij,  I  hnve  spoken  minutelj  in  the  Proceedingi 
of  the  SomeraetBhire  Arch«ologic»l  and  Natnnd  Hietory  Society,  1874, 
PI'-  ^7-  S3- 

'  On  the  church  of  i£tlielwold,  eee  WiUi^  Wincheiter,  1 1,  3^. 
BT  2 
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»'■  which  the  Norman  style  supplanted.     It  was  called  the  ch.xxvi. 
■*  "  Roman  "  fashion  in  the  days  when  it  first  came  in,'  and 
ti   Boman  in  its  essential  character  it  remained  as  long  as 
ir   it  lasted  at  all.     Its   masonry  shows  its  Roman  origin. 
V    I  cannot  indeed  point  to  any  distinct  examples  in  England, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  6aul,^  of  an  undoubted  imitation 
of  the  Roman  manner  of  walling.     But  the  huge  stones 
which  form  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  thoroughly  Roman  in  feeling,  however  rude  in  exe- 
cution.    The  long-and-short  work,   though  it  looks   so 
temptingly  like  a  wooden  construction  imitated  in  stone, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  imitation  of  such  masonry  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  vaults  and  passages  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Verona.     Everything  is  hard  and  square;  the 
mouldings  and  other  attempts  at  ornament — and  in  some 
cases  the  attempt  at  ornament  is  rather  extensive — are 
quite  unlike  the  future  Norman,  and  have  far  more  the 
feeling  of  a  rude  imitation  of  Roman  work.     The  windows 
are  small  and  narrow,  and  are  often  furnished  with  a  splay 
without  as  well  as  within.     Square  strips,  the  descendants  * 

of  pilasters,  form  one  of  the  few  sources  of  external  en- 
richment.    The  point  as  to  which  we  know  least  is  the  Tbe  in- 
treatment  of  the  main  arcades  of  the  churches,  as  hardly  the  early 
a  single  building  with  aisles  remains  to  us.     The  massive  <*'"^^®*« 
square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  churches  of  Germany 
down  to  a  far  later  time,  was  certainly  sometimes  used. 
But  the  description  of  Wilfrith's  church  at  Ripon  shows  Use  of 
that  the  column  was  also  used,  and  at  Repton  we  still  see 

*  Bteda,  Vit.  S.  Ben.  5.  "  Bcnedictus,  ooeano  transmisBo,  Gallias  (letens, 
csementarios,  qui  lapidcam  sibi  ecclesiam  juxta  Romanorum,  quern  Reinper 
amabat,  morem  facerent,  postolavit,  aocepit/attulit.** 

*  As  one  example  out  of  many  I  may  quote  the  Romanesque  work  at  IjG 
ManB,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Counts.  Its  matMtnry 
is  a  close  imitation  of  the  neighbouring  Roman  walls.  Tliese  cases 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  Roman  materials  were  used  up 
again. 
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Hamber,  of  Oving^ham  and  Bywell  in  Northumberland,  <n.  xxtl 
of  Sompting  in  Sussex  and  of  Saint  Benet's  «t  Cam- 
bridge,  and  the  tower,  into  which  some  hand  kter 
than  Benedict  and  earlier  than  Ealdwine  carried  up  the 
venerable  western  porch  of  Monkwearmouth.^  Among 
these  towers  there  are  many  points  of  unlikeness,  and  a 
minute  examination  might  easily  range  them  under  several 
classes ;  but  they  all  have  a  common  character,  a  character 
which  parts  them  off  from  the  Norman  towers  which 
followed  them,  and  which  connects  them  with  a  large  class 
of  towers  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe.  All 
alike  are  tall,  hard,  unbuttressed ;  their  ornament,  when 
they  have  any,  is  sought  in  the  hard,  and  commonly  square, 
strips.  In  most  of  them  even  this  kind  of  enrichment  is 
but  sparingly  used,  while  sometimes,  as  in  the  fiunous 
tower  of  Earl's  Barton,  it  is  lavished  to  an  extent  which 
produces  a  striking  effect  of  barbaric  grandeur.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  all  is  the  windows.  Two,  some- 
times more,  round-headed  lights  are  grouped  together  and 
divided  by  mid-wall  shafts,  or  sometimes  balusters.  The 
thing  is  as  unlike  any  Norman  work  as  it  can  be;  not 
only  are  the  details  different,  but  the  feeling  is  as  unlike 
as  possible.  These  early  towers  have  a  strongly  marked  ExMnplei 
character  of  their  own,  a  character  strikingly  unlike  their  same  kind 
Norman  successors  in  England^  but  no  less  strikingly  like  ^^n^. 
a  large  class  of  towers  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Towers  of  essentially  the  same  class  are  found  in  the 
combes  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  they 
are  found  in  the  great  Burgundian  valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  in  the  outlying  Burgundian  valley  of  Aosta ;  they 
are  spread  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  German  king- 
dom,   from   Bremen    to    the    Brenner  pass.     But  Saint 

^  Much  longer  lists  will  be  found  in  numy  architectural  works.  I  mention 
only  those  towers  which  I  have  myself  specially  studied.  ,  On  the  tower  of 
Monkwearmouth,  see  Appendix  YY. 
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atin  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Eul'i  BaitcKi  in  Hmii  dil 
borrow  Irom  one  another,  neiflwt  did  either  cf  dicni 
ow  &om  Sitten  or  Scbaffbaosen.  It  i*  in  ardiitastan 
b  is  in  language;  the  likeni 
nples  is  to  be  acconnted  for  only  ij 
I  a  oommon  source.  That  sooroe  ia  to  be  aoagiit  in 
f.  The  Primitive  towers  of  BngUnd,  Gemiaay,  Bib> 
iy,  and  Aquitaine  are  all  reprodnctitau  of  the  oam- 
iles  of  Italy,  Oar  examples  are  plain  uid  rode ;  bat 
is  simply  becanse  all  our  minaten  cf  tiiia  tgo  bm 
in  way  to  later  enccessors.  SofaafFhaonn  end  Saiat 
0  itself  differ  from  onr  "  Ang^o-Saxon"  toweim,  not 
nembers  of  a  different  class,  bat  as  saperior  memhvt 
he  Game  class.  Between  the  EngUah  toweis  and  the 
Her  and  ruder  Italian  towers  there  is  hudly  any 
irence ;  there  are  towers  in  Lincoln  and  in  T'enna 
ch  might  change  places  and  still  seem  at  I)oin&  In 
of  them,  great  and  sm^,  there  is  the  same  goiual 
■jcter;  ihfi  same  hard,  tiquare  otiUine,  the  game   lack 
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K      This  Primitive  style,  wbicli  England,  like  tbe  rest  of  <m.  xm. 

c  Westfirn  Europe,  borrowed  from  Italy,  underwent  a  dif-  ^^^  "^ 
ferent  fate  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  from  that  which  befell  osque  in 
it  in  Gaul  and  Britain.     In  Italy  the  native  Bomanesqne  Gemunj. 
gave  way,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  a  helpless  imitation 
of  the  Northern  Gothic.    Still  the  type  of  the  Italian  cam- 
panile never  wholly  died  out ;  towers  reproducing  its  general 
type,  but  with  details  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  even 
sixteenth  centnry,  are  fonnd  both  at  Venice  and  at  Verona; 
and  the  noblest  example  of  the  square  campanile  in  its 
later  form,  the  mighty  bell-tower  of  Spfllato,  a  thousand 
years  later  in  date,  is  still  thoroughly  kindred  in  spirit 
with  the  arcades  of  Jovius  over  which  it  soars.     And 
before  the  Italian  Romanesque  gave  way  to  the  corrupt 
Italian  Gothic,  it  produced  at  Lucca  and  Pisa  a  style  of 
singular  beauty  by  falling  back  on  a  more  classical  style 
of  column.    In  Germany  too,  though  no  strictly  new  style  Tbe 
was  brought  in  in  the  twelflli  centnrj',  yet  the  buildings  jtoouQ. 
of  that  century  show  a  marked  improvement  on  those  of  ?^''L''^ 
the  eleventh.     The  later  German  style,  the  Romanesque  imprared 
of  the  great  churches  on  the  Rhine,  is  essentially  the  same  nun;, 
as  the  earlier  style  of  Htldesheim,  Soest,  and  Wiirzburg, 
but  it  is  the  same  style  refined  and  improved.     With  its 
mid-wall  shafts,  its  double  splays,  its  massive  square  piers, 
its  rare   use  of  distinctly  Norman  ornaments,  it  stands 
distinct  from  the  Nomiian  and  English  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century.     In  Germany  in  short  the  Primitive  style 
lived  on  through  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  Gothic. 

In  Gaul  and  Britain  the  case  was  widely  difierent.     We  Hirtoi;  of 
have    abundant    evidence    that    the    Primitive    form    ofegqueio 
Romanesque  prevailed  in  all  jiarts  of  the  Gaulish  lands.        ■ 
One  of  thoEC  lands,  the  royal  Burgundy,  among  a  crowd  of  Rciraio- 
smaller  examples,  can  boast  of  the  wonderful  church  of 
Romainmontier,  almost  the  only  building  on  a  large  scale 
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which  has  Gonired  with  but  little  Amngv  firan  ^  ci^ 
c«atarj.     And  do  Engligbman  who  sees  th»t  veaenUt  jk 
oao  fail  tn  see  io  it,  carried  oat  irith  gtmitie 
s  style  ahwlotely  the  same  as  that  which  is 
etaai],  rode,   and   mutilated    remains    of  hi*  <rn  iM 
Scattered  through  Aquitaine  and   Pnuuw  otiur 
of  the  same  t)-pe  will  here  and    there  lOfiet  the  tjtdti 
traveller,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Saiot  John  at  nNtiai,A| 
abbey  of  PleinpU-d  in  Berry,  the  ancient  nave  at  Ban 
aod.  above  all.  a  building  vrhich  has  a  special  dnm 
the   stadent  of  Englieh  tustor^-  in  the  etemith  <nti 
the  micLle  miuster  of  Rheims.     in  the  mig'htr  [dk«l 
the  ambaeeadors  of  EDgland  met  Pope  and  Cvor  at 
hallowiDg,'  the  pile  on  which  Gjrrth,  and  peih^a  Hii4 
himself,  looked  while  still  in  it£  freshness,*  the  wwk«fM 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  centuty  still  lives,  half  envM 
but  by  no  means  wholly  effaced,  by  the  richer  toana  <f  ttj 
twelfth.     The  furmE  of  its  capitals,  strange  and  nnccn 
as  they   seem  to   eyes   familiar   mth    either  clasncal  ■ 
Norman  forms,  belong  to  the  last  days  of  the  PrinuM 
style,  but  they  still  claim  kindred  alike  vrith  B«pt«D  m| 
with    HilJeebcim.      But    the   Primitive    etyle    of  Ga^j 
SoHlhem    or  Northern,  did    not.  Hlt> 
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■  Two  points  especially  dietiDguieli  the  AqDitaoiaQ  and  on.  xxn. 
•  Provencal  style.  There  is  the  early  vaalting  of  large  spaces,  TooIoims. 
^  commonly  by  a  barrel-vault,  as  in  the  great  Saint  Semin 

■  at  Toulouse ; '  and  there  is  the  early  use  of  the  pointed 
'■   arch  as  a  constructive  form.     la  Southern  Gaal  this  ia 

■  not,  any  more  than  at  Pisa,  a  sign  of  the  coming  Gothic ; 
>   it  is  rather  a  trophy  which   pilgrims  or  crusaders  have 

brought  back  from  the  land  of  the  Saracen.  The  pointed 
arch  is  in  this  region  linked  in  special  fellowship  with 
another  Eastern  feature.  The  domes  which  the  architecU  DonuoJ 
of  Perigueui  and  Angouleme  borrowed  from  Venice,  as 
Venice  bad  borrowed  them  from  Constantinople,  har- 
monized well  with  that  local  love  of  stone  roofing  whtoh 
had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  other  ways.  And  in 
architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  marehland. 
That  marebland  stretches  northwards  into  Maine,  south-  Angev:B 
wards  into  Poitou,  but  its  centre  is  Aojon.  An  Angevin 
chnreh,  like  an  Angevin  Count,  is  neither  Norman  nor 
Aqnitantan,  nor  anything  else  but  Angevin.  The  Primitive 
style  in  Anjou,  to  judge  from  one  example,  the  thoroughly 
Roman  cbureh  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers,  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Primitive  style  elsewhere.  But  the  wide 
aisle-less  Angevin  churebes,  which  go  on  from  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  have 
a  character  of  their  own,  a  character  intermediate  between 
the  North  and  the  South  ;  but  they  certainly  come  nearer 
to  Aquitanian  than  to  Norman  forms.  In  the  lands  north 
and  south  of  Anjou  we  may  perhaps  see  the  beginnings  of 
the  new  style  in  the  chnreh  of  Saint  Hilary  at  Poitiers 
and  in  the  older  parts  of  the  great  churehes  of  Le  Mans. 
These  buildings  have  a  place  in  our  histoir.  The  tall  Poitlen. 
columns  round  the  apse  of  Saint  Hilary  claim  to  be  part 

'  Id  tbii  great  miiuta',  cotnecrkted,  if  I  mutake  not,  by  Pops  (Jrbui  Um 
Second,  it  ii  impoulbta  not  to  b«  lemiaded  of  tbe  cbapel  in  the  White  Tower 
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en,  iivi.  of  the  pile  which  rose  through  the  bonnty  of  Emma ;' 
LeMwu.  we  miiy  feel  more  ccrtfiinty  in  aSlrming  that  tlioee  oUa 
parte  of  the  nave  of  Saint  Julian  which  still  peep  out 
from  heneath  the  gorgeoiie  work  of  the  next  centnrj  wen 
there  before  the  Cenomannian  county  and  city  first  bovvd 
to  William  as  their  master.' 

In  Aqnitaine  it  would  seem  that  the  introdnction  of  thi 
later  form  of  Romanesque  was  mainly  due  to  a  distiaa 
impulse  from  without.  In  Normandy.  thoug-)i  th«  ream 
of  the  change  is  no  less  marked,  yet  its  origin  is  Ics;  n^ 
to  traoe.  In  no  part  of  Western  ChriEtcndom  are  remiul 
of  the  Primitive  style  more  rare.  Here  and  tli«¥,  as  ^ 
Ouilly-le-Vicomt«  and  at  VieuKpont,  we  see  masonry  whiti] 
whatever  its  date,  is  in  character  Roman  and  not  Nornisa.1 
But  of  distinctive  work  of  the  Primitive  style  there  u 
hardly  anything,  except  one  or  two  smull  examples,  like 
the  church  of  Querqneii-ille  in  the  Cotentin,  and  some  sinill 
parts  of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  which  hist  are  said  to  dat^ 
from  Merowingian  times.  Not  a  single  tower  of  tl^ 
type  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  in  Italy,  Oerman]f 
Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and  England  is.  as  lar  aa  I  know,  t 
he  found  in  the  Norman  duchy.*  This  ntt«r  absence  n 
early   Romanesque   is  remarkable.     We  can    well    bcliefl 
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Fecamp  and  Jumieges^  might   be  expected  to  belong  to  oh.  xzvi. 
the  same  class  as  other  buildings  of  that  age.     But  the 
coutinuous  series  of  Norman  buildings  cannot  be  carried 
further  back  than  the  later  years  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh   century.      Of  that  date  there   are  one  or   two  Transitioii 
examples  in  which  we  do  see  something  like  a  transition  Primitiye 
between  the  Primitive  and  the  distinctly  Norman  forms.  *^  ^®™*^- 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  Judith's  minster  Beni*y. 
at   Bernay,^   where   the   untouched   part^  of  the  church 
have  a  character  more  like  that  of  some  of  the  German 
buildings  than  anything  to  be  fotmd  at  Caen  or  even  at 
Cerisy.2     The  German  character  of  Archbishop  Robert's  Jumifeges. 
work  at  Jumi^ges  was  noticed  long  ago   by  two  of  our 
best  architectural  observers.^      The  columnar  piers,  with 
their   rude    capitals,   show   only   the   very   beginning   of 
Norman  forms,  and  the  general  efiect  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  genuine  Norman  buildings.     But  in  our  next  group  Early 
of  buildings,  as  at  Cerisy  and  at  William's  own  church  at  ^^  cenny 
Caen,  the  distinctively  Norman  style  is  fully  developed.  ^^  ^*^' 
It  is  as  yet  without  any  approach  to  the  elaborate  deco- 
rations of  the  next  age ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that 
those  decorations  were  wholly  unknown.     Much  is  due  in 
these  matters  both  to  individual  taste  and  to  the  character 
of  particular  classes  of  buildings.   The  difference  between  the 
two  minsters  at  Caen,  between  the  work  of  William  and  the 
work  of  Matilda,  is  clear  to  every  eye.*    And  throughout  the  The  large&t 
l>eriod  of  Norman  work  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  rule,  ^^ 
a  rule  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Roman-  P^*^®"** 
esque  art,  that,  the  larger  a  building  was,  the  more  easily 
it  might  dispense  with  ornaments.     The  richest  examples 
of  Norman  work  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  buildings 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  508.  *  See  vol.  1.  p.  529. 

'  See  vol.  iL  p.  341 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  94;  Whewell,  German  Churches,  281 ; 
Petit,  Church  Architecture,  i.  95.  94.  Mr.  Petit  was  clearly  feeling  his 
way  towanls  the  distinction  between  German  and  Norman  Romanesque. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 
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The  wide  naves  and  cupolas  of  Aquitaine,   the  ob.  xxvi. 
cidouble  choirs  and  variously  grouped  towers  of  Germany, 
:!the  basilicas  of  Italy  with  their  single  detached  eampanile, 
1 1  were  all  rejected  by  the  Norman  architects.     A  Norman 
Iff  minster  followed  the  shape  of  the  Latin  cross;  the  short 
ji  eastern  limb  contained  little  beside  the  apse.    The  choir 
ij  was  placed  under  the  broad  central  tower  which  took  the 
^  place  of  the  Byzantine  cupola.    Sometimes  it  overflowed 
p  into   the   boundless   length   of  the  western  limb,    which 
.    thus^  as  at  Norwich  and  Saint  Alban's,  took  in  nave  and 
choir  without  any  architectural   break.     The   west   end^ 
which  in  Germany  was  often  the  place  of  a  second  choir, 
was,  in  the  Norman,  as  in  the  Italian  style,  the  facade  of 
entrance,   flanked  in   most  cases  by  two  lowlier  towers 
grouping  in  due  subordination  to  the  great  central  lan- 
tern.    Within,   the   threefold   division   of  pier-arch,   tri- 
forium,   and   clerestory   is  clearly   marked  in  the  larger 
churches,  and  the  triforium,  especially  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, is  a  bold  and  important  feature.     The  vaolting  of 
large  spaces  was  not  attempted  by  the  Norman  architects 
till  quite  the   last   days  of  the   style.      In   the   earlier 
examples  the  aisles  might  be  vaulted,  the  apse  might  now 
and   then  be  covered  with  its  conch,  but  the  nave  was 
covered  with  a  flat  ceiling  which  afforded  a  grand  field  for 
the  display  of  the  subsidiary  arts.^ 

Now  whence  did  the  Norman  architects  of  the  eleventh  Origin  of 
century  learn  this  distinct  and  marked  variety  of  the  com-  ar^iteT- 
mon  Romanesque  family  ?     The  question  is  not  very  easily  **^"- 
answered.     The  other  form  of  Romanesque  which  has  most  itslikenMi 
in  common  with  the  Norman  is  certainly  that  peculiar  form  ^^eavier 
of  the   Italian   Romanesque  in  which  the  least   trace  of  ^™^**'^ 
classical   influence  is  seen.     The   older   portions   of  such 

'  On  the  ceiling  of  Lanfranc^s  church  at  Canterbury,  see  vol.  iv.  p. 
362. 
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churches  as  Saiut  Ambrose  at  Milun  *  and  Suint  MkhMJ  it 
Pavia  liave  far  more  of  likeness  to  oar  familMr  Nonnu 
than  we  see  iu  the  columuar  varieties  of  the  Itdiu 
Romane^jue,  or  even  in  ttie  lat«r  churchoe  of  GermaBV 
and  AquituiBe.  But  bucIi  a  low,  dark,  cavernous,  pile  u 
Saint  Ambrose  is  certainly  a  very  rude  foroninuer  of  tbi: 
lofty  nuves  of  Saiut  Steplien's  and  Ely.  Yet  the  iikf- 
ae&9  between  the  two  styles  is  not  to  l>c  denied ;  aoJ 
in  such  a  building  as  the  cathedral  uf  Modena,  which,  if 
a  work  of  the  Great  Countess,  is  actually  con(«niporarj'  ivilh 
our  Norman  buildings,  there  is  a  slill  closer  upproximatJoa 
to  Norman  forms.  When  wu  think  of  the  clotw  conncxioa 
between  Normandy  and  Italy  iu  {>eace  aud  war,  of  the  Tniti- 
tary  adventurers  whom  Normaudy  seut  into  Southern  Italy, 
and  of  the  saints  and  scholani  whom  Normandy  received 
from  Northern  Italy,  Normandy  had  eveiy  chnnce  of  re- 
ceiving an  importatiou  of  Italian  art  daring  thfi  early  dayi 
of  William.  Some  instinctive  feeling  of  kindred  may  haw 
led  those,  whether  Nornmne  or  Italians,  who  carrit^d  the  arts 
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Eihe   same   constructive    principle.     Lombard   architecture  oh.  xxti. 
smay  well  have  grown  into  Norman  ;  but  if  so^  it  was  on  the 
» foreign  soil  to  which  it  was  transplanted  that  it  first  became 
e  worthy  to  contend  on  equal  terms   with   other   kindred 
forms  of  art.     No  church  in  Christendom  has  a  deeper 
.  interest  on  many  grounds  than  the  church  of  Saint  Am- 
brose at  Milan.     But,  simply  as  a  work  of  architecture^  no 
one  would  for  a  moment  set  it  up  as  a  worthy  rival  to 
Pisa.     It  was  not  till  the  art  had  passed  from  Lombardy  Pisa  and 
to  Normandy,  and  from  Normandy  to  England,  that  the 
g^lory  of  Tuscan  skill,  the  highest  effort  of  the  Southern 
Somanesque,  found  a  true  and  equal  compeer  in  the  highest 
effort  of  the  Northern  Romanesque,  in  the  mighty  nave  and 
choir  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster. 

This  style,  which  grew  up  in   Normandy  during  the  Norman 
early  years  of  William,   was  brought  into   England   inbrou^t 
the   days  of  Eadward ;   it  was  merely  strengthened  and  {^  S* 
brought  to  perfection  after  William's  coming.     That  the  Eadward. 
beginning  of  Norman  architecture  in  England  was  the  ^^^"JJ^i' 
rebuilding  of  the  West  Minster  by  Eadward  is  declared  West- 
in   express   words   by   an  all   but   contemporary   writer. 
The   description  which   we   have  of  the  new  church  of 
Saint  Peter  sets  it  before  us  as  a  Norman  minster  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  and  we  know  that  it  long  remained  the 
great  model  of  the  style,  the  object  of  imitation  for  English 
architects,  even  in  the  following  century.^     This  last  &ct, 
so  distinctly  recorded,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  and  the  passage  there  quoted  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  The  modification  of  that  pasnge  by  Matthew  Paris  (1,  Wats)  is 
almost  miJTe  remarlukUe  than  the  original  passage  ;  "  Ipse  novo  composi- 
tionis  genere  construzerat,  a  qna  post  multi  eodesias  constnientes  exemplum 
adepti,  opus  illud  expensis  lemulabantur  sumptuosb."  The  past  tense  re- 
places the  present,  because  in  Matthew's  time  the  Romanesque  of  Eadward 
was  no  longer  the  model  for  imitation  which  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
William.  Cf.  also  Will.  Malms,  iii.  346  ;  "  Videas  ubique  in  villis  ecdeaias, 
in  vicis  et  urbibus  monasteria,  novo  edificandi  genene  consuigere." 

VOL.  v.  S  S 
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began.^    Bat  almost  everywhere  else  churches  of  gigantic  ch.  xxti. 
size  began  to  supplant  the  elder  works  of  English  bishops 
and  abbots.     Old  Saint  Paul's^  Saint  Alban's,  Winchester^ 
lE\y,  were  began  on  a  scale  sach  as  had  never  been  seen 
either  in  England  or  in  Normandy.     Here  we  probably  The 
have  the  key  to  that  almost  universal  destruction  of  the  chi^hm 
older  buildings   which   marked   this   age.     The   English  ^^"^^ 
ch  arches  were  despised  as  beine:  too  small  for  the  grand  becMiw 

.  .  tliey  were 

conceptions  of  the  Norman  prelates  and  architects.  It  thought 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  buildings  less  than  a  century 
old,  buildings  of  the  days  of  Cnut  or  of  Eadward 
himself,  could  have  needed  rebuilding  on  the  score  of 
decay.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were 
so  utterly  inferior  in  point  of  art  to  the  often  plain  and 
rude  Norman  work  which  supplanted  them  that  they 
were  swept  away  simply  as  being  too  barbarous  to  be 
endured.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  two  metropolitan 
churches,  the  rebuilding  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  But 
both  Lanfranc  and  Thomas  built  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
Thomas  even  preserved  a  part  of  the  elder  building.*  Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  and  a  crowd  of  other  cases  stand  on  a 
difierent  ground.  It  could  have  been  only  because  they 
were  too  small  for  the  dominant  fashion  that  buildings  so 
recent  as  the  works  of  Ealdhun,  Leofric,  and  Ealdred,  to  bay 
nothing  of  the  elder  works  of  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and 
iEthelwold,  were  sentenced  to  destruction. 

Tlie  Norman  style  was  thus  brought  in,  and  most  of  the  The  Nor- 
great  churches  of  England  were  rebuilt  after  the  new  model.  ^'^Ei^Lnd 
But  the  form  which  the  style  took   in   England  was  in  l^^  ^^ 
some  degree  aOTected  by  the  earlier  usnges  of  the  country.  Eu;^l»»li 
Not  only  did  the  Primitive  style  remain  for  some  time  in 
use  alongside  of  the  new  style ;  the  new  style  itself  was 
modified  by  the  examples  of  elder  buildings.     The  sub-  We»t- 
ordinate  buildings  of  Eadward's  monastery  at  Westminster 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  361,  •  See  vol.  Iv.  p.  373. 
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.  show  ID  earlier  form  of  capitel  than  is  omal  in  Nt 

'.  work,  and  this  is  still  more  dJstiiictly  tbe  cue  widlkl 
work  or  WulFetaQ  at  Worcester.     There  the  elder  chaA 
was   altogeUier   destroyed;    yet    the    tfype,   the 
passage  between  the  charch  »nd  the  conTentoal  bnil^^i^ 
contains  a  whole  store  of  capitals    which  «re  cotai 
rather  to  be  called  Frimitire  than  N^omum.*     If  it  hi 
that  Wulfstan,  and  even  £adward,    may  haTe 
some  lingering  love  for  tbe  earlier  otyle  of  his  own  pnfl^ 
DO  such  reason  applies  to  Walkelin  of  Winehcatcr;  jdi 
certain   ante-Norman  tinge  can   be  phunly  aeen  in  di 
untouched  parts  of  his  building.*     And  the  tnoft  seai^ 
ful  of  all  the  Norman  prelates,   Paul    of  Saint  ASw'ii 
whilo  overthrowing  the  tombs  and  inmltang  the  menuni 
of  bis  English  predecetisors,^  did  not  semple  hoth  to  iai- 
tatc    their   stvle   of  building  and   to   malce   on  ef  tkt 
materials  which  they  had  gathered  togeth^.     The  mt 
pile   of  bis   abbey,   built  out  of   the   hricka  of  Bona 
Verulam,  is  tbe  least  Norman  of  Norman  drardMs,  and  it 
is  the  best  example  of  tiie  rule  that,  the  vaater  the  Mile  of 
the   building,  the  smaller  is  ita  allowanoe  of  iiiimiMat 
Where  there  is  any  detail,  it  is  detail  of  an  aadia  kiaL 
nlusters  which  would  be  hardly  oat  of  phuw  at  Jatrar  of 
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.   affain  find  balusters  which  seem  to  hand  on  the  earlier  oh.  xxti. 
tradition.     After  that  time  these  traces  of  earlier  days  are 

/    losty  at  least  in  our  greater  buildiDgs. 

This  lingering  influence  of  earlier  forms  seems  to  be 
qaite  peculiar  to  England.     I  remember  nothing  in  the 
work  of  William  at  Caen  or  of  Odo  at   Bayeux  at  all 
analogous  even  to  such  slight  Primitive  traces  as  we  see  at 
Winchester  and  Tewkesbury.    And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  earlier  style  influenced  the  later  in  a  much  more 
important  feature  than  any  of  these.     The  huge  cylindrical  Tlie 
piers,  so  characteristic  of  English  Norman,  assume  several  ^en. 
forms.     In  smaller  buildings  they  shade  ofiP  by  infinite 
degrees  into  the  strictly  columnar  pier.    In  larger  churches 
they  sometimes  appear  in  a  low  and  massive  form,  giving 
room  for  a  large  triforium.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  eastern 
limb  of  Gloucester,  the  wofk  of  Serlo,'  now  veiled  by  the 
net-work  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.    In  other 
cases,  as  in  the  naves  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkeabary,  the 
cylindrical  pier  is  carried  up  to  an  extravagant  height,  so 
as  to  leave  hardly  any  space  for  the  triforium,  but  yet 
without  assuming  the  proper  character  of  the  column.     At  I>iirliaiii 
Durham,  piers  of  this  kind  appear  in  a  form  more  satis-  tbcJcoor 
factory  than  either  of  the  two  other  classes.    Their  inter-  2on^^ 
mediate  proportion  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  «3qae. 
masonry  of  the  pier  is  relieved  by  flutings  and  channellings 
pf  various  kinds,  which  may  possibly  carry  us  back  to  the 
grotesque  forms  of  Bepton,  and  thereby,   by  a  strange 
pedigree,  to  the  more  regular  flutings  of  classical  colnnms. 
It  is,  as  I  hold,  in  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  Saint 
Cuthberht's  abbey  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  highest 

i.  44),  "  Hio  primum  in  novum  monMteriam  ingresd  sumiui  ;*'  and  in  1 1 33, 

."Dedicatio  eoelesUs  TheokesberuD x.   kal.    Novembris.*'    The 

aotoal  finishing  of  the  west  front  would  probably  come  between  these  two 
dates. 
*  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  389. 
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ree  of  perfection  that  has  ever  heen  rcnchcd  by  round- 
icd  architecture  iu  its  Northern  form.  Durham  by  Ow 
ir  and  Pisa  Ijy  the  Amo  rank  sidp  by  side  a^  the  noblest 
njiles  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Romanc»[ue. 
I  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  forms  nhit-h  art?  »i 
le  by  the  Wear  would  have  bren  out  of  pla^o  by  thf 
o,  and  that  the  forms  which  nre  at  home  by  the  Amu 
Id  have  been  out  of  place  by  the  Wear.  Among  ei- 
i\es  of  the  specially  Norman  style,  none,  either  in  oui 
island  or  beyond  the  sea,  can  conipar<;  with  IIk 
ohiesa  pile  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  William  of 
it  Carilef.'  I  speak  not  of  its  outward  shell,  glorious 
I  its  outline,  nobly  as  it  stands  on  its  peninsular  beigbt. 
leak  not  of  the  Saracenic  grace  of  Hugh  of  PuisetV 
ilec,  of  the  long  range  of  the  nine  altars,  or  of  the 
ing  tower  of  Walter  of  Skirlaw.  I  speak  of  the 
re!i  which,  above  all  others,  is  all  glorious  witliiD,  of 
presbj-tery,  lantern,  and  nave,  nnequallei)  in  their 
ely  and  solemn  majesty,  of  the  faultless  prnportiotu  of 
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It   thoroughly  supplies  the  hatchet   to  their  argument  who  oh.  xxvt. 
[  t    cannot  rise  above  a  purely  chronological  arrangement  of 
K     architectural  works.    The  work  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef 
;     was  far  in  advance  of  all  contemporary  buildings.     He 
r     died,  and   for  a  while  none  was  found  to  carry  on  his 

work  as  he  had  begun  it.      In  three  years — so  quickly  1093 -1096. 
he   pushed    on   his  work — ^he  finished  the   eastern  limb, 
the  lantern  arches,  the  eastern  arches  of  the  transept,  and 
built  just  so  much   of  the  nave  as  to  form  a  gigantic 
buttress.     The  transepts,    during    the    vacancy    of   the  1096-1099. 
bishoprick,  were  carried  on  by  the  monks.*     But  either 
worldly  means  or  artistic  genius  was  now  lacking.     The 
church  of  Bishop  William  was  no  longer  carried  on   as 
Bishop  William  had  begun  it ;  the  transepts  were  finished 
in   a  style   which  elsewhere   might  not  be  deemed  con- 
temptible, but  which  seems  mean  and  feeble  by  the  side  of 
the  earlier  work.     And  if  the  dates  of  the  building  were 
not  accurately  recorded,  we  should  be  tempted  to  assign  to 
it  a  date  at  least  a  generation  earlier  than  the  work  which 
we  know  that  it  followed.     Another  stage  in   the  local  Work  of 
history  came  ;  the  throne  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  filled  by  1099-1138. 
the  famous  or  infamous  Randolf  Flambard.'     He  set  him- 

'  The  hirttory  of  the  &bric  is  moet  clearly  given  hy  Durbaxn  writera. 
Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  ir.  8  ;  **  EccIeaUm  98.  anuo  ex  qno  ab  Alduno 
fimcUta  fueimt,  destnii  pnecepit,  et  sequent!  anno  positis  fiindanientis 
nobiliori  satis  et  majori  opere  aliam  construere  ccepit.  Est  autem  inoepta 
M.  xdij.  Dominies  incamaiionis  anno,  pontificatus  autem  WilUelmi  13.  ex 
quo  autem  monachi  in  Dunelmum  oonvenerant  xj.  tertio  Idus  August!,  feria 
5.  Eo  enim  die  episcopus,  et  qui  post  eum  secundus  erat  in  ecdesia  Prior 
Turgotus  cum  cseteris  fratribus  primes  in  fundamento  lapides  posuerunt. 
Nam  patdo  ante,  id  est,  quarto  Kal.  August!  feria  sexta  idem  epiBOopus  et 
prior  fkcta  cum  firatribus  oratione  ac  data  benedictione  fundamentum  ooepe- 
rant  fcnlere.  Igitur  monachis  suas  oflkinaB  edificantibus  suis  epliioopus 
sumptibus  eodesise  opus  faciebat." 

'  The  continuation  (X  Scriptt.  61)  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  matters  fared 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  writer  is  recording  the  acts  of  Randolf 
Flambard  ;  *'  Navem  ecclesiie  oircumductis  parietibus,  ad  sui  usque  testu- 
dinem  erexerat.  Poiro  prsedecessor  illius,  qui  opus  inchoarit,  id  decemendo 
statuerat,  ut  episcopus  ex  suo  eodesiam  monachi  vero  suas  ex  ecolesiA 


ess  BFRcn  or  thx  oovQDm  cm  i 

n.  Bxn.  wlf  to  work  to  atone  for  fais  fonnar  «*{1  c 

peibapa  for  the  wrong  wliieh  lie  had  A 
Saint  Cntbberht's  heritage.'  He 
William  of  Saint  Carilef  to  perfixHatm  in  a  Aa^  m 
nobler  than  that  planned  hy  ita  origiBal  rlraiftnir  1 
meagre  fonnB  of  the  traaiepta  were  aowoasfe  aoda;  tkii 
nave  rose  afl«r  the  pattern  of  the  euiw  dwir,  kofi 
strictly  to  the  same  proportJona  and  ttie  mn*  pm 
design,  but  bringing  in  a  slight  inrrfii  of  ^manai^i 
porposely  to  mark  that  the  two  parta  t^  Um  boildi^  ■ 
not  abaolately  the  work  of  the  aams  haada.  lM|f 
work  of  the  mason's  skill  mora  worthily  < 
miration  as  a  matter  of  art,  none  is  ricbet  in  ii 
matter  of  history,  than  the  nnrivalled  woxk  t^the  stai 
to  which  wc  can  hardly  grieve  that  the  imtin  dH 
of  EaldhuD  gave  way. 

The  Norman  form  of  Bomaneaqoe,  fint  mtradnatd 
the  foreign  tastes  of  a  native  King,  waa  thu  finaCy  ari 
lished  as  the  national  style  of  England.  ThiavrM  owd 
immediate  results  of  the  Norman  Conqoeafc.  In  om  la 
churches  the  triumph  of  the  foreign  liyle  waa  ocm^Ieta 
speedy,     Except   in    the   case    of   the    ojHndried  ] 
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1   dell  of  the  Yorkshire  hills,  in  a  spot  famous  for  researches  of  oh.  xxvi. 

I   other  kinds  than  those  of  the  historian.  Orm  the  son  of  ^"*4*^ 

J    Gamel — names  familiar  to  us  in  Northumbrian  history  ^ —  1055-1065. 

.  rebuilt  Saint  Gregory's  minster  at  Kirkdale  in  the  days  of 
Eadward  the  King  and  Tostig  the  Earl.^  Here^  in  a  church 
of  very  small  size  and  pretensions,  a  chureh  unfurnished  with 
a  tower,  the  western  doorway  shows  a  distinct,  though  rude, 
approach  to  Norman  work.  It  is  such  work  as  a  local 
craftsman  might  produce,  if  called  on  to  imitate  what  the 
founder  had  seen  on  some  day  of  solemn  gathering  in  the 
church  which  was  rising  year  by  year  at  the  bidding  of 
King  Eadward.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  smaller  buildings,  which 
would  be  largely  the  work  of  English  builders,  the  national 
taste  long  and  manfully  withstood  the  foreign  fashion. 
At  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
men  went  on  building  as  their  fathers  had  built  before 
them,  even  in  places  where  the  Norman  castle  or  minster 
was  rising  above  their  heads.  The  fact  that  we  have 
'* Anglo-Saxon" — ^that  is  Primitive  Romanesque— buildings 
of  a  date  undoubtedly  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest  has 
sometimes  been  strangely  used  to  prove  that  no  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  or  Primitive  Romanesque  style  ever  existed. 
Because  men  went  on  with  their  national  way  of  building 
after  a  foreign  fashion  had  been  brought  in  among  them, 
it  has  been  strangely  argued  that  they  never  had  any 
national  way  of  building  at  all.  In  truth  the  fact  that  RetenUoii 
there  are  buildings  in  England  which  are  of  a  date  later  style, 
than  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which  are  not  Norman 

'  On  Gamels  and  Orms,  see  vd.  iL  pp.  482,  483.  I  suspect  that  our 
Orm  was  the  father  of  the  Gamel  who  was  killed  by  Tostig  in  1064. 

*  The  date  of  the  early  work  at  Kirkdale  is  fixed  by  the  inscription  over 
the  south  doorway,  which  says,  in  somewhat  of  stone-cutter's  Old-English,  that 
it  waA  built  "  in  Eadward  dagum  cng  in  Tosti  dagum  eorl/*  This  is  not 
the  language  of  the  Chronicles,  any  more  than  the  language  of  a  Roman 
stone-cutter  was  the  language  of  Cicero.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
little  building  is  called  mintttr.  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  47a. 
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.  in  style,  is  tbe  strongest  proof  of  all  that  £n|>^land  ball 
a  distinct  Romanesque  style  before  tbe  Norman  csmo.  > 
Wbile  the  great  works  of  the  Nonnan  prelates  weiei 
bnilding,  roen  were  found  who  in  their  smaller  works  stiil ' 
clave  to  tbe  forms  of  earlier  days ;  and  it  ia  clear  th»t  { 
in  some  cases  thoy  clave  to  them,  not  through  blind  ■ 
tntdition  or  prejudice,  but  through  a  reasonable  preftr-j 
ence.  Of  the  remains  of  the  Primitive  style  in  Enp*^ 
land,  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Conquest,  by  far  tb« 
greater  number  of  examples  consist  of  towers.  AaU 
no  wonder;  for  the  Old-Englisb  tower,  rude  imitatioul 
as  it  wa^  of  the  great  Italian  works  which  it  strove  t»| 
reproduce,  had  a  majesty  and  stateliness  of  its  own  which  j 
the  new  style  could  not  rival.  Tbe  massive  Norman  tow»,3 
admirable  as  a  lantern,  fails  as  a  campanile ;  and,  when  it  if  ] 
used  as  a  western  tower,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  coin*J 
pared  with  the  dignity  of  effect  which  belongs  to  the  older  j 
English  form.  No  wonder  then  that  men  still  went  on  build-.j 
ing  tbe  tall  slender  tower  with  its  mid-wall  shafts,  and  no  j 
wonder  that  tbe  architects  of  later  days  so  often  spared  » 
form  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the  soaring  spires  of  the<] 
thirteenth  ceutury  and  by  the  lordly  embattled  towers  of  tbe ' 
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conception,  but  which  has  details  of  yet  more  confirmed  oh.  xxti. 
Norman  style  than  the  towers  of  Coleswegen.  Examples 
like  these  show  how  men  clave  to  the  ancient  forms, especially 
in  that  position  where  the  ancient  forms  had  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  the  new.  Coleswegen  or  his  architect  felt 
that  for  a  western  campanile  the  older  style  of  England 
supplied  him  with  better  models  than  the  new  style  which 
had  come  in  from  Normandy.  But  for  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  inside  the  new  style  supplied  him  with  better 
models  than  the  old,  and  the  contemporary  arcades  attached 
to  the  Old-English  tower  of  Saint  Peter  at  (Jowt's  were 
built  in  a  style  distinctly  Norman. 

In  the  like  sort,  when  Ealdwine  and  his  companions  set  Worku  of 

Bald  wins 

forth  on  their  errand  of  restoring  the  monastic  life  in  i^t  Janow. 
Northern  England,  one  of  their  tasks  was  to  repair  one  of  ^^^^' 
the  most  venerable  monuments  of  a  far  earlier  day,  the 
church  of  Benedict  Biscop  at  Jarrow.*  A  central  tower 
was  carried  up,  but  even  in  that  favourite  Norman 
position,  though  some  of  the  details  show  the  influence 
of  Norman  models,  the  feeling  of  the  whole  tower  is  dis- 
tinctively Primitive  and  not  Norman.  The  small  remains 
of  the  domestic  buildings  have  an  air  which  is  Roman 
rather  than  Norman,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  also  are  the  work  of  the  Mercian  pilgrims.  On  such 
a  spot,  where  they  found  such  remains  still  abiding,  it 
may  have  been  felt  as  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  to  cleave 
to  every  ancient  English  tradition.  Still  it  is  strange  to 
see  work  of  such  early  character  reared  in  the  days  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Walcher.^  It  almost  rises  to  a 
trial  of  faith  to  believe  that  work  which  seems  to  have 
more  in  common  with  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Bseda  is 
less  than  twenty  years  older  than  the  choir  of  William  of 
Saint  Carilef. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  665,  and  Appendix  YY. 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  665. 


Oily,'  and  tlicehurc-. 
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and  Bracebridge.     It 
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castle,  which  certainly 
earlier  &shion.     The  us 
diBtinctly  military  is  spt 
that  there  must  have  Ih 
between  men   of  the  t^ 
than  we  might  at  first 

Our  view  of  the  infli 
architecture  would  be 
beyond  the  actual  bou 
Scotland,  under  the  civ 
Margaret,  no  doubt  rece 
ment  which  was  thftm 
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r  that  great  model  of  Romanesque  work  is  stamped  deep  on  oh.  xxtt. 
.   the  piers  and  archer,  though  certainly  not  on  the  upper  ^''"™' 
I   range,  of  the  royal  ahbey  of  Dunfermline.*    But  there  were 
,    other  spots  in  Scotland  where  the  traditions  of  earlier  times 
•    lingered  on  to  a  date  when  in  England  they  were  wholly 
forgotten.     If  Turgot  carried  architectural  fashions  with 
him  to  Saint  Andrews^^  they  were  fiishions  English  rather 
than  Norman.     Long  after  his  death,  under  the  reign  of  SM^tRul* 

T^     .  .  .  at  Saint 

good  King  David,  the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Regulus  Andrewi. 
was  rebuilt,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  form  savouring  even 
less  of  foreign  fashions  than  the  buildings  of  an  earlier 
generation  at  Lincoln.  The  small  church  which,  ruined 
as  it  is,  is  far  more  perfect  than  the  greater  pile  which 
grew  up  to  overshadow  it,  is  Primitive  in  all  its  features. 
Its  ^^  four-nooked "  tower,  with  its  mid-wall  shafts,  the 
very  tallest  and  squarest  and  sternest  of  its  class,  still 
soars  proudly  over  the  fragments  of  later  days.  It  still 
stands,  by  the  rocks  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  one  perfect 
portion  of  that  vast  group  of  buildings,  church,  monastery, 
and  episcopal  castle,  standing  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
earlier  days,  as  if  to  rebuke  at  once  the  worldly  pomp  of 
one  age  and  the  merciless  havoc  of  another.  While  in 
England  and  Normandy,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  also, 
Norman  art  was  fast  putting  on  its  later  and  more  gor- 
geous form,  the  tower  of  Saint  Regulus  fell  back  on  the 
most  ancient  tyj>e  of  all.     It  is  square  indeed,  but,  in  all 

tertio  idus  Aagusti  feria  quintay  episcopo  Willelmo  et  Malcholmo  rege 
Scottonim  et  Turgoto  priare  ponentibus  primos  in  fandamento  lapides.** 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Hinde  makes  use  of  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writer  whom  I  quote  as  Simeon.  The  entry 
is  followed  by  the  Durham  writer  in  Mon.  Ang.  i.  249. 

*  On  the  date  of  Dunfermline,  see  Chalmers,  History  of  Dunfermline,  i. 
115,  ii.  160.  It  seems  that  11 50  is  the  probable  date  of  the  dedication. 
But,  just  as  any  one  wotdd  think  that  the  transepts  at  Durham  were  much 
earlier  than  the  eastern  limb,  so  any  one  would  think  that  the  triforium  and 
clerestory  of  Dunfermline  were  much  earlier  than  the  arcade  below  them. 

•  See  above,  p.  238. 
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their  thoughts  to  art  and  ornament,  and  the  style  which  ch.  xxvi, 
had   come    in   at  the   bidding  of  Roger  was  copied  by 
lesser    men    almost  a    generation    after  his   time.     The  Stylo  of 
greater  lightness  and  richness  of  Roger's  work  became  the  Socond's 
fashion  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and,  when  the  *'™®' 
fashion  had  once  been  set,  lightness  and  richness  went  on 
increasing.     At  last,  in  the  Galilee  of  Durham,  we  find  a  Tho 
style  whose  constructiTC  forms  are  the  same  as  those  of  Wil-  Galiloe. 
Ham  of  Saint  Carilef,  but  whose  artistic  efiect  is  as  unlike  that 
of  his  work  as  the  effect  of  any  two  buildings  can  be  which 
use  the  same  constructive  forms.     So  it  is  everywhere  else. 
Ornament  becomes  richer  and  more  elegant,  pillars  become  ' 

lighter,  capitals  show  a  return  to  classical  models,  till  we  find 
columns  at  Canterbury  which  would  be  hardly  out  of  place 
at  Torcello  or  at  Ravenna.    But,  along  with  these  changes,  Introduo- 
a  still  greater  change  was  going  on.     As  the  Primitive  pointed 
Romanesque,  the  common  possession  of  Western  Europe,  *"** 
had  given  way  to  the  local  styles  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taine,  so  now  all  forms  of  Romanesque,  the  architecture  of 
the  round  arch,  were  to  give  way  to  the  fully  developed 
architecture  of  the  pointed  arch.     Or  rather,  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  round  arch  had  gradually  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  elder  system  of  the  entablature, 
so  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  was  gradually  to 
shake  itself  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  elder  system  of 
the  round   arch.     The   pointed   arch,  as  a   mere   mathe- 
matical form,  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  round.     As  a  con-  Construe- 
structive  form,  it  had  been  used  in  Saracenic  mosques  for  the  pointed 
ages  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Christian  churches,  *"** 
and  it  has  been   used   no   less   freely  in   later   times   in 
the  great  works  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  India. 
As  a  trophy  of  the  conquered  Paynim,  it  appears  in  the 
gorgeous  buildings  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  and 
even  in  the  inner  range  of  columns  in  the  nave  of  Pisa. 
But  in  all  thcbc  buildings  the  pointed  arch  appears  as  a 
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lere  constructivo  form;  in  none  of  thi-in,  uit  mDir 
ban  in  the  so-called  Gothic  a^cbit>^cture  nf  Itslr,  did  it 
/ork  onL  for  itself  an  appropriate  and  oooeiet^nt  sjr&lan 
fde«orotioD.  To  work  out  such  a  ayatem  was  the  arcki* 
sotural  problem  of  the  later  years  of  the  twelfUi  centuiv. 
Tiat  was  the  time  of  struggle  Wtween  the  later  Boman- 
Bque  and  the  coming  Gothic,  just  as  the  later  yt^rs  of  (h» 
leventh  century  were  the  time  of  elrugg-le  bctwem  th« 
arlier  form  of  Romanesque  and  tlie  later.  The  oae  of  tbe 
'ointcd  arch  as  the  main  constructive  feature  wa^,  tlien 
nn  hardly  be  a  doubt,  brought  back  to  Western  Curttpe  t}- 
be  Crusaders.  But  what  they  brought  back  wii6  a  men 
rerm,  a  germ  which  had  brought  forth  no  worthy  fruit  in 
t»  earlier  Eastern  bome,  but  which  was  to  bring  forth  ■ 
goodly  crop  indeed  in  the  kindlier  soil  of  Eoglaml,  Fmnor, 
nd  Germany.  As  in  the  classical  Roman  ureliitectaie, 
he  arcbit4M>ture  of  the  transitional  time  before  Diocletian, 
he  forms  of  the  entablature  and  of  the  round  urcb  weni  J 
trangcly  int4?rniiTigle<I,  so,  in  the  early  uae  of  the  jwintedj 
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constructive,  arches  of  the  building.     Left  at  first  in  the  ca.  xxvi. 
plain  square  section  of  the  ruder,  or  adorned  with  the  surface 
ornament  of  the  richer,  Norman,  it  gradually  worked  out  for 
itself  a  system  of  mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  a  system 
better  suited  to  a  constructive  form  whose  leading  idea  is 
neither  rest  nor  horizontal  extension,  but  extension  strictly 
vertical.     Reared  at  first  on  the  more  massive  piers  of  the 
earlier  architecture,  it  gradually  exchanged  them  for  the 
clustered  pillars,  detached  and  banded,  grouped  together  as 
many  members  under  one  head,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  special  characteristics  of  the  earlier  (Gothic.     Thus, 
before  the  twelfth  century  had  run  its  course,  the  fully 
developed  pointed  architecture  had  reached  its  perfection, 
not  at  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman  at  Saint  Denis,  but  at  the  Wprk  of 
hands  of  the  saint  whom  the  Imperial  Burgundy  gave  to  Hugh 
England.     What  Diocletian  did  at  Spalato  for  the  round  fis^^S; 
arch.  Saint   Hugh  did  at  Lincoln  for  the  pointed  arch. 
But  the  after-battle  was   still  to  be  fought.     We  have 
^een  how,  while  the  elder  church  of  Remigius  was  rising 
in  the  stern  grandeur  of  early  Norman  times,  men  were 
still    found  who   clave   to   the   older   traditions  of  inde- 
[lendent  England.     So,  while  its  eastern  limb  was  giving 
way  to  the  new  forms  which  rose  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Hugh,  men  were  still  rearing  the  naves  of  Peterborough  ReUUon  of 
and  Ely,  works  which  show  in  their  details  some  signs  at  Pet«r^ 
of  the  change  which  was  beginning,  but  which,  in  ^heir|^?§^ 
leading  lines  and  proportions,  vary  not  at  all  from  the 
earlier  works    which   they   continue.     As    a    matter    ofTbe 

Transi- 

architectural  study,  no  works  are  of  higher  interest  than  tionol 
those  in  which,  as  in  the  eastern  limb  of  Canterbury  and  *  ^  *' 
the  nave  of  Romsey,  we  can  trace  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  gradually  grew 
out  of  the  architecture  of  the  round  arch.  But  to  follow 
out  that  inquiry  in  detail  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  my  sub- 
ject.   To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Norman  Romanesque 
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as  the  ornamental  details  of  the  contemporary  churches,  oh.  zxvi. 
But  the  castle  is  a  work  of  artistic  architecture  only  when, 
as  in  castles  of  the  highest  class^  it  contains  some  special 
building  on   a   scale  large   enough  to  display  distinctly 
architectural  features.     The  great  towers  of  London  and  London 
Bochester  afforded  space  for  distinct  architectural  interiors.  Rochester. 
We  have  therefore  from  the  hand  of  Gundulf  a  noble  example 
of  the  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.    From  the  hand 
of  William  of  Corbeil  we  have  an  equally  noble  example  of 
the  Norman  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  First.     But  as  such  a 
special  building  within  a  castle  can  hardly  fail  to  be  either 
a  hall  or  a  chapel,  it  is  not  so  much  an  example  of  military 
as  either  of  domestic  or  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.     It  is 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical  architecture  modified  by  military 
requirements.     For   the  highest  type  of  secular  architec- 
ture, the  municipal  type,  we  are  not  to  look  in  the  Eng- 
land  of   the   eleventh    or    twelfth   century.     England   is  Municipal 
richer  in  fine  civic  halls  than  might  at  first  be  thought ;    "*    °^' 
but  they  arc  all  of  a  date  long  after  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing.     And  at  no  age  can  we  venture  to  put  our 
civic  buildings  on  a  level  with  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  or 
Flanders.     The  cause  is  a  very  simple  one;  no  English 
municipality  ever  grew  into  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 
Such  civic  halls  as  we  have  are  buildings  of  essentially  Halls, 
the  same   class  as    the  great  halls  of  monasteries  and 
colleges,  of  royal,  noble,  or  ecclesiastical  palaces  and  castles. 
The  series  of  these  halls  begins  in  the  Norman  age^  but 
the  earlier  examples  have  more  in  common  with  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  than  the  later  ones  have.     The  pillared  West- 
hall    of   Rufus    at   Westminster  was   doubtless  a  noble  and 
example  of  the  earlier  stage  of  Norman,  as  the  pillared  ^*^^^^^- 
hall  of  Oakham  still  is  a  noble  example  of  its  latest  stage. 
No  buildings  are  more  valuable,  more  admirable,  in  their 
own  way.      But,  strictly  as  examples  of  a  style,  even  this 
highest  class  of  secular  buildings  must  rank  alongside  of 
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Among  other  difTercncee,  one  can  hardly  iail  to  have  been  ch.  xxvi. 
that  the  prnctiee  of  building  in  stone  was  less  familiar  in  ^^^°" 
England  than  it  was  on  the  mainland.     It  ia  certain  that  ^oo^ 
houses  in  England  before  the  Conquest  were  largely  built 
of  timber.     I   do  not  know  tbat  there   is   any  distinct 
mention   of  a  bouse  of  atone.     Still  we  mnat  remember 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  churches,  so  in  the  case  of  houses, 
atone  would  come  into  common  use  in  some  districts  much 
sooner  than  it  would  in  others.'     On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen  several  instances  on  the  continent  of  the  way  in 
which   stone   was   displacing  wood    as    the    material    of 
domestic  buildings.^     We  have  heard,  both  in  Domesday  Mmtinn 
and  elsewhere,  of  stone  houses  capable  of  defence,  which  hoasea  in 
still  were  something  different  from  castlea.^     The  hall  of^^^f^*'' 
the   English   Tliegn    is  also   frequently   mentioned,   but  where, 
n-ithotit  any  mention  of  its   form   or   material.*     A  few  Nomnn 
houses  of  the  Norman  period  still  remain.     The  best  ex- 
amples, as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury,  are  found  in  towns,  and 
are,  at  least  by  tradition,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jews."     A 
few  others  are  found,  not  strictly  in  the  towns  but  in  their 
outskirts,  as  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.' 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  472.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  Su  twice  in  Damesdaj.  184  b,  187,  we  reed  of 
"  domu*  iin»  defenuHlis "  u  M)inethtng  distinct  from  a  cutlo.  In  the 
Continiutor  of  Florence  abo  (1140)  we  hear  of  the  "ougniiica  domne"  nf 
the  Earl  of  Gloucealer  »t  Tewkeebury.  and  in  >  letter  of  Richonl  the  Fint 
(R.  Howden,  iv.  5S)  a  "domiu  fortie"  i^  pointedtj  diatin^uiiihed  from  a 

*  See  Domesday,  6,  io,  »7,  63,  163,  171  &,  aaa,  where  the  phiMe  ig  "  doml- 
nicum  (edificimn  ; "  184  b,  where  tea  Thegns  have  each  his  hall  in  what  had 
become  a  single  manor;  Jtih,  where  in  one  nuinor there  had  been  two  Tht^;ti« 
with  halli  and  the  fitmona  Archillwlthout  one;  317;  310,  where  we  hear  of  tlie 
liall  of  Waltbeof ;  ii.  6,  where  we  read  of  "halla  regis;"  39  b,  where  is  the 
jihrase  "igtashmnIne*|HMuitIngelric(u[ece  vol.  iv.  p.  716]  od  auam  hallani ;'' 
304.  We  hear  iif  the  destruction  of  hallii  m  41,  6j  ;  of.  46,  68  li;  in  34  «-e 
read  of  the  houBo  of  Robert  of  MoHain  at  Bennondsej,  "  ubi  sedit  domuB 
ejus."    Cf.  above,  p.  43. 

'  See  Turner,  Domeatic  Architecture  in  England,  40,  46. 

*  See  vol.  IT.  pp.  Ill,  119,  and  Domeatic  Arcbitectnre,  38.  61,.  €i«.i«3!i. 
•ither  in»taiiceii  of  tw-glfth-century  houKB  ire  cuUected  t^eie. 
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""'"Wore  of  B 


and  evi\  men  who  wrought  the  fearful  deeds  of  the  days  of  ob.  ixvl 
anarchy.     It  was  the  caatlea  whieh  contained  those  dens 
of  torment  where  men  pined  aa  no  martyrs  had  pined  in 
the  days  of  old.     And,  eetting  aside  such  exceptional  timea 
of  horror,  the  castle  waa  the  badge  of  the  great  change, 
social  and  jwlitical,  to  which  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
put  the  finishing  stroke.    The  change  which  had  gradually  The  ohUm 
put  the  lord,  with  his  manorial  possessions  and  his  ma-oftt, 
norial  jurisdiction,  in  the  place  of  the  free  community,  ^^^ 
with    its  common   land   and   its  popular  assembly,   was  lo"!^ 
wrought  to  the  life  in  stone  and  lime  when  the  lord  was 
a  stranger  and  when  his  dwelling-place  was  a  castle.     It 
waa  from  the  castle  that  men  did  wrong  to  the  poor  around 
them  i^  it  was  from  the  castle  that  they  bade  defiance  to 
the  King  who,  stranger  and  tyrant  as  he  might  be,  was 
still  a  protector  against  smaller   tyrants.     The   castle   is 
the   very  embodiment   of  the  feudal   spirit  on   both  its 
sides,  its  spirit  of  oppression  towards  those  below  it,  its 
spirit  of  rebellion  towards  those  above  it.     It  is  a  speaking  Cutlw 
fact,  which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  our  history,  ,t  ^^T^ 
that  every  return  to  law  and  order  afler  days  of  confusion,  '^'Aji 
the  accession  of  every  prince  who  knew  how  to  wield  the  order, 
rod  of  rule,  was  marked,  as  one  of  its  first   acts,  by  a 
general   sweeping  away  of  these   homes  of  evil.     Their 
presence  threatened  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Crown ;   it 
threat«ned  no  less  the  lives  and  goods  of  those  whom  it  was 
alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  common  sovereign 
to  guard  against  their  common  enemies.' 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  castle-building,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  Norman  did  but  build  on  an  Engli^ 
foundatiou,  and  the  works  of  the  Englishman  have  com- 

'  ChroD.  Petrib.  1087.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  igt.  There  ia  hero  perhaps  a 
special  alluaion  to  meo  being  forced  to  work  in  building  the  csBllea.     Cf. 
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cR.  itti-   monly  ontlired  the  works  of  the  Xomun.     Id  a  crowil  nJ 

Nonma      fa^ce    the    Xonnan    castle    rose    on  a  epnt    whiob  had  in 

EbrIuIi       earlier  times  l)cen  made  into  a  place  of  defence  hy  English, 

MUa.  sometimes  hy  British,  hands.     The  square  tower  rose  on 

the  natarnl  height  which  BiitoD  and  English  man  had  already 

occapied;   the  ^ell-keep  roee  on  the  very  mound  whid 

The  cwtier  the  hands  of  EnfflLshmen  had  thrown  np.     And  in  manr 

tiM  man     pUces  llie  iTorks  of  the  Briton  and  the  Englishman  an 

'"''^'       still  there,  while  the  works  of  the  Norman  have  Tanidied. 

At  Warwick  the   monnd  of  the  Lady  of  the   MerciaDa 

still  stands ;  for  the  castle  of  the  Conqueror  n-e  se^  is 

Tun.     At  Vrallingford  the   English   monnd,  the  Britid 

dyke,  are  both  still  to  he  seen;   there  is  no  sign  of  the 

keep  to  form  nhoee  precinct  eo  maDV  of  the  hooses  of  tho 

town  gave  way.'     At  Old  Samm  the  Normnn  castle  aw 

the  Norman  minster  have  alike  vanished ;  bat  no  hand  ofi 

man  is  ever  likely  to  fill  np  the  mighty  ditches  which  check«v 

the  advance  of  CenJic.    All  this  is  the  outward  sign  of  thlb 

return  to  the  older  and  better  state  of  things  which  has  beoBt 

the  real  life  of  our  later  history.    A  day  came  when  the  casUflJ 

wa«  no  longer  hateful.     A  well-known  proverb  marks  Uia 

change,     No  man  would  have  said  that  every  man's  hoi^? 
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and  can  be  traced  only  in  its  foundations,  its  present  ch-  xxn. 
estate  symbolizes  our  return  to  the  time  before  castles 
were.  The  un-English  importation  of  Eadward's  foreign 
favourites  has  passed  away  from  among  us.  A  private 
fortress  nherein  a  private  man  might  defy  the  law  would 
seem  even  stranger  to  us  noiv  than  it  seemed  to  our  fore- 
fathers when  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob  raised  the  first 
castle  on  English  ground. 

The  introduction  of  the  castles  concerns  us  also  as  having  Cluuige  In 
altogether  changed  the  character  of  warfare  for  two  hnn-  ^^„g  ,„ 
dred  years  after  the  Conquest.     The  war&re  of  the  old  time,  *•"«  '*»*'*^ 
the  warfare  of  iElfred  and   Guthrum,  of  Eadmund   and 
Cnut,  was  mainly  a  warfare  of  pitched  battles.     The  war-  w»Are 
fare  of  the  two  centuries  after  the   Conquest  is  almost  ,^^8,  of 
wholly  a  warfare  of  sieges.     It  is  only  at  one  stage  of  our  ^*s««- 
earlier  history  that  the  taking  and  fortifying  of  towns  and 
fortresses  stands  out  with  any  prominence.    This  is  when  Sieges  uul 
Eadward  and  j^thelflsd  were  winningthe  land  back  bit  by  uodg, 
hit  from  the  Danes.     Their  position  was  to  some  extent  ]^]^bJ. 
like  that  of  Wilh'am  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Inter ;  and,  fl«d, 
as  far  as  the  inferior  means  of  fortification  at  their  com- 
mand allowed  them,  they  forestalled  his  policy  by  making 
a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  each  town  as  it  was  won  hack. 
Still  the  great  military  event  of  that  age  is  tiot  any  siege, 
but   the   pitched    battle   of    Brunanburh.      So   through- The  Dknuh 
out  the  later  Danish  wars,  though  sieges,  succesaful  and  rf^^^ 
unsucee^ful,  are  not   uncommon,  yet  the  main  interest  ^*"*'- 
gatliers  round  a  long  series  of  fights  in  the  open  field  from 
MaldoD  to  Assandon,     But,  after  the  one  great  day  of  Few 
Scnlac,  through  the  rest  of  the  reigns  of  William,  his  sons,  ^tdn 
and  his  nephew,  while  every  year  of  warfare  is  crowded  with  y  "" 
sieges,  there  is  only  one  great  fight  in  the  open  field,  that  period. 
Battle  of  the  Standard  in  which  men  might  almost  have 
deemed  that  the  day  of  Brunanburh  had  come  again.     Till 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Hcnrj'  the  Third,  every  otKt^  *W\ 
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,  at  arms  is,  if  nol  an  actual  siege,  at  least  done  eloe«  xaAft 
the  walls  of  a  fortress.  To  win  this  or  that  towo  op  outlr 
was  tliu  objei^t  of  every  military  operation,  Bnt  wben  tl» 
days  came  whit^b  were  truly  to  make  KnglaDd  once  mot» 
Englanfl,  the  wt'r!/il4  of  tlie  sons  of  Godwine  could  be  paid 
only  on  ground  like  that  on  which  the  sons  of  Godwins  lud 
fallen.  It  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any  town  or  eutle, 
but  on  the  ojjen  height  of  Senlac,  that  the  freedom  of 
England  hnd  sunk.  So  it  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any 
town  or  castle,  but  on  the  open  heights  which  lookinl  down 
on  town  and  castle  and  minster,  that  the  triumph  of 
Lewes  and  the  martyrdom  of  Evesham  undid  the  work  of 
the  stranger,  and  gave  to  Englishmen  more  than  the  free- 
dom for  which  Harold,  Oyrtli,  and  Leofivino  had  diod. 


Suiiiinnry,        I  bave  thus  gone  throngh  the  chi«f  eS«cte  of  the  Npttbau   ' 

Conquest  on  the  jioHtical  constitution,  the  langwige  and 
Impurt-      literature,  and  the  art  of  our  country.     Such  an  cxatnina- 
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marred  for  ever  the  purity  of  our  ancient  tongue,  it  pre-  ob.  zsti. 
^rred  to  us  BO  many  precious  things  of  native  birth  that 
we  can  submit  to  the  necessity  of  calling  many  of  them  by 
foreign  names.  But  the  Norman  Conquest  could  never  have  Penonal 
worked  in  the  way  which  it  has  worked,  if  it  had  not  been  willlMn. 
for  the  personal  character  of  the  great  actor  in  the  work. 
Wittingly  or  unwittingly, William  the  Great  takes  bis  place 
alongside  of  those  rulers  of  our  own  race  whose  lawful  heir 
he  claimed  to  be.  He  finished  the  work  of  Ecgberht ;  he 
preserved  to  us  the  laws  of  j^Ifred.  Aud  with  all  this,  he 
gave  our  land  an  European  position  which,  if  we  had  been 
left  to  ourselves,  could  hardly  have  been  our  lot  to  win.  In 
one  point  only  he  erred ;  but  the  error  was  one  which  in  his 
time  was  unavoidable.  In  making  England  part  of  that 
great  Western  commonwealth  of  which  Rome  was  still  the 
head,  he  bent  our  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  the 
}'oke  no  longer  of  her  Ctesar  bat  of  her  Pontifi*.  That 
yoke,  pressed  upon  us  by  the  first  prince  of  Gaul  who 
won  a  footing  in  England,  was  thrown  off  by  the  last 
prince  of  England  who  won  a  footing  in  Gaul.  To  that 
stage  of  our  history  my  subject  does  not  lead  me  even  in  the 
shape  of  the  slightest  sketch.  But  I  have  now  in  my  final 
chapter  to  trace,  slightly  and  rapidly,  the  steps  by  which 
England,  after  seeming  for  a  moment  to  become  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  an  Angevin  Empire,  came  out  once  more,  through 
a  series  of  happy  misfortunes,  the  England  of  our  ancient 
Kings.  I  have  still  to  trace  how  the  English  nation, 
strengthened  by  winning  within  her  own  pale  the  dis- 
guised kinsmen  who  had  come  to  conquer  her,  arose  once 
more  in  its  full  strength,  till,  under  the  rule  and  legislation 
of  another  Edward,  the  cry  for  tbe  laws  of  his  earlier 
namesake  was  heard  no  more. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 


THE   ANGEnS    BBISSa.' 


THE  main  charocteristicB  of  the  Angevin  reigns  liavtfj 
been  already  set  forth.  The  tale  is  briefly  this.  J 
Eii<;*!an(!,  by  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Anjoa,  bwomeg  ' 
one  member,  but  the  highest  member,  of  a  vast  dotnioion,  | 
il  insular  and  continental.  By  the  loss  of  Normandy  andH 
the  neighbouring  lands  the  proportion  between  the  insulari 
and  (he  continental  portions  of  that  dominion  are  altogether  ] 
changed.  England  becomes  again  a  strictly  insular  kin^  ] 
dom,  but,  unlike  its  older  state  of  complete  isolation,  it! 
now  holds  a  distant  continental  dependency  in  the  dueh^i 
of  Aqnitaino.       But    meanwhile,   alongside  of  this  great 
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is  established  for  a  moment  over  the  whole  iele  of  Britaia  oh.  xxtii. 
by  the  complete  incorporation  of  Wales  and  Scotland.     In  Sootlud. 
the  case  of  Wales  the  incorporation  is  lasting ;  in  the  case 
of  Scotland  it  is  only  for  a  moment.   Then  follow  the  estab-  Indspand- 
lishmcnt  and  recognition  of  complete  independence  on  thescotUnd, 
part  of  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a  hostile  feeling  between  *^'^' 
the  two  parts  of  the  island  stronger  and  more  abiding 
than  had  ever  been  felt  before.     The  same  cause  leads  to  Behtiooi 
a  form   of  continental  interference  in  the  affairs   of  the  SontUod 
isle  of  Britain  which  had  before  been  unheard  of.    England  Sf__ 
had  become  the  rival  of  France  throngh  her  connexion  with 
Normandy,  and  she  remained  the  rival  of  France  after  her 
separation  from  Normandy.    France  therefore  now  becomes 
the  natural  ally  of  the  British  enemies  of  England ;  her 
interference   is  constant   in   the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  fre- 
quent in  the  affairs  of  Wales.      The  final  result  of  the  Two 
long  disputes  and  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  Imperial  jji^^m^ 
claims  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  was  to  create  two  in-  1^^/'^?' 

"  Celtic  de- 

dependent  English  kingdoms  within  the  isle  of  Britain,  pendrade*. 
each  of  them  burthened  with  a  dominion  over  trouble- 
some and  rebellious  Celtic  subjects.  Soutbern  England 
remains,  with  her  Welsh  and  Irish  dependencies;  bnt, 
under  the  name  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  Northern  England 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  English  realm  to  form 
an  independent  kingdom  ruling  in  the  like  sort  over  Celtic 
dependencies  to  the  north  of  it.  Of  these  two  kingdoms.  Their 
the  kindred,  the  English,  parts  of  each  meet  one  another  ^H^oni 
face  to  face  as  enemies.  Meanwhile  the  Celtic  subjects  of 
each  ally  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  own  masters. 
The  Scots  or  Irish  of  Britain  are  the  allies  of  Southern 
England  against  the  English  King  of  Lothian  and  Fife. 
The  Irish  or  Scots  of  Ireland,  subjects  or  enemies  of 
Southern  England,  are  glad  to  be  helped  against  English 
enemies  or  masters  by  Englishmen  who  had  taken  their 
own  ancient  name. 
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r.      Sach  is  a  sketch  of  the  external  relations  of  tho  tioffHA 

kingdom  for  more  than  two  hnndred  yoLTs.  It  ivEwhtt 
from  the  time  when  England  and  Normanrly  receinxi  • 
common  sovereign  who  vtas  as  much  and  ae  little  Engliah 
as  he  was  Norman,  till  the  time  when  tho  ^rrat  ootwin] 
badge  of  Norman  influence  in  England  was  swept  away  by 
the  restoration  of  the  English  tongiit^  to  its  old  plsor. 
Every  event  of  this  time  tended,  in  one  way  or  anotbrr, 
to  wipe  out  all  rememhrance  of  the  dietinction  b^tWN'B 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race  within  the  kine^ 
dom.  Nothing  happened  to  bring  fresh  Norman  influencrt 
to  bear  on  the  men  of  Old-English  descent;  everjthiDg 
tended  to  bring  fresh  English  iuducnees  to  bear  on  (he  m^ii 
of  Norman  descent.  The  union  of  the  vast  dominions  of 
iHcnry  the  Second  helped  the  process  of  fusion  in  ont'  way  i 
Its  dismemberment  helped  it  in  another.  Even  thin^  wbii'b  ' 
st  first  sight  seem  to  have  another  ineaDing  really  loot  iht 
'■  sameway.  Inthefirstyearsof  thethirtecnthcentory  we«r»  J 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  whicli  the  Normans  in  Normandy,  1 
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anyothersoilthanEnglaDd.  AllclifiereDCeaofraceandspeech  OB.xxm. 
and  rank  and  order  were  forgotten  as  tlie  barons,  clergy, 
and  cominons  of  England  waged  their  common  struggle 
against  Pope  and  King,     Tte  Scottieh  wars  again,  though  lie  Seot- 
they  permanently  cut  off  from  England  a  large  part  of  the 
EngliBh  land  and  nation,  served  to  strengthen  the  national 
spirit  of  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  land  which  kept  the 
Englieh  Dame.     So  did  the  conquest  of  Wales;  so  did  the 
attempted  conquest  of  Ireland  ;  so,  above  all,  did  the  long  TheF^eneh 
wars  with  France.   It  was  by  Englishmen,  fighting  for  the     "*' 
honour  and  profit  of  the  English  King  and  the  English 
nation,  that  all  these  wars  were  waged,  whether  with  success 
or  with  failure.   In  presence  of  the  enemy,  Scottish,  ■Welsh, 
Irish,  or  French,  men  utterly  forgot  that  their  own  fore- 
fathers had  once  met  as  enemies  on  the  hills  of  Sussex  or 
before  the  gates  of  York. 

The  legislation  and  the  other  political  changes  of  this  Legislatioti 
time  all  look  the  same  way.     It  is  the  legislation  of  an  Ange'viD 
united  nation.     Many  of  the  institutions,  and  much  of  the  '*'8°*- 
legislation  of  these  times,  hear  an  outwardly  foreign  form, 
hut  I  have  already  shown  how  different  a  meaning  often 
lurks  under  the  foreign  form.    I  have  shown  that,  while 
this  is  in  one  sense  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  in 
another  sense  a  sign  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Con- 
quest bad  passed  by,  and  that  names  and  things  of  Norman 
origin  were  no  longer  felt  as  badges  of  Conquest.    From  the  No  aignof 
accession  of  Henry  the  Second — we  are  safe  in  fixing  this  betwemj"' 
date,  for  we  might  well  fix  an  earlier  one — it  is  impossible  ^°*'''*^ 
to  find  in  legislation,  in  literature,  in  common  speech,  any  N<HTuit. 
sign  of  a  consciously  abiding  distinction  between  English- 
man and  Norman.      It  is  Giraldus  alone,  the  antiquary  Exoep- 
and  philologcr,  who,  as  he  fancied  himself  a  Welshman  and  gunge  of ' 
a  cluimpion  of  Wales,'  also  remembered  that  the  English  Giraldui. 

■  See  his  own  account  of  hinuielf,  De  Inst.  Princ.  p.  1S4.     Tluee  puts 
of  bim  come  "kb  Auglis  et  I<ar 
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Jltiiin'iu- 
»Hiiiii  by 


,  were   or  had   been   a   conquered   people.'     The    Un«  rf 
England  know  no  distinction  save  thosu  of  freumaa  aol| 
villain,  or  in  after  days  of  peer  and  conitnoner,  diutinctioiiM 
wliicb   antiquarian  research    might   have   showo    to  buTel 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  cvi^nta  of  tlio  Con<]ti«fit,  but  ' 
whose  origin  had  long  passed  out  of  popular  memory.     U 
was  only  when  men  began  to  look  back  on  pawt  time«  wiOl 
a  more  conecious,  if  not  a  more  critical,  spirit  that  they 
began  again  to  feel  that  the  Norman  Conquest  bad  hod  a 
laeting  effect  on  the  history  and  etato  of  Eug-lond.     Thrn 
the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  gravely  t« 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  entry  of  the  Xorman  Conqueror, 
as  something  which  hsid  a  practical  bearing  on  dispalrd 
points  touching  the  ext«nt  of  the  prerogativi;  of  the  Crown, 
of  the   liberty  of  the  subject,  and   of  the    privilc^   of 
Parliament. 

This  time  of  fusion,  during  which  all  direct  traces  of 
foreign  conquest  were  got  rid  of,  was  naturally  the  time 
during  which  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  ibo 
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the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  though  the  English  tongue  ch.  xxvu. 
had  not  yet  finally  displaced  French,  yet  it  had  assumed  Completed 
the  main  characters  which  distinguish  its  modem  from  Edward 
its  ancient  form.     In  architecture  a  great  change   had 
taken  place,  by  which   the  Romanesque  style  gave  way 
to  the  so-called  Gothic.     The  subordinate  arts  had  taken 
l)rodigious  strides.     The  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  parted  from  the  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  by  a 
wider  gap  than  any  that  parts  those  centuries  in  law  or 
language.     And  in  the   root   of  the  matter,  in  our  law 
and   constitution   itself,  those   changes   have   been  made 
which  wrought  the  body  politic  of  England  into  a  shape 
which  has   left   future  ages   nothing  to   do  but  to   im* 
j)rove   in    detail.      In   short,   the  great  destructive  and  General 
creative   age   of  Europe   and  civilized  Asia  passed  over^*'^^"*^ 
England  as  it  passed  over  other  lands.     The  age  which  ^^'^ntli 
saw  the  Eastern  Empire   fall  beneath   the   arms  of  the  throughout 
Frank   and   the   Eastern    Caliphate    before    the   arms   of 
the    Mogul — the    age  which   saw    the    true    power    and 
glory  of  the  Western  Empire  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
Wonder   of  the  World — the   age   which   ruled   that  the 
warriors  of  the  Cross  should  work  their  will   in   Spain 
and  in  Prussia,  and  should  not  work  their  will  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself — the  age  which  made  Venice  mistress  of  the 
eastern  seas,  and  bade  Florence  stand  forth  as  the  new  type 
of  democratic  freedom — the  age  which  changed  the  nominal 
kingship  of  the  lord  of  Paris  and  Orleans  into  the  mighty 
realm  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Philip  the  Fair — this  age  of 
wonders  did  its  work  of  wonder  in  England  also.     But  in  Ita  effect 
England  it  neither  destroyed  nor  created;    the  utmost       "* 
limit  of  its  work  was  to  raise  a  new  building  out  of  the 
materials  of  the   old.      In   our  own  history  this  great 
century  forms   only  part   of  a  period  which  begins  fifty 
years    earlier.     Two    of  the    great   ones  of  the   world's 
history,  two  of  the  foremost  in  greatness^  as  they  are  well 
VOL.  V.  u  u 
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Anselm  and  Henr}'  tho  First  were  widely  different  from  ca.  lavn. 
tbe   relatioDB   between   Thomas   and  Henry  the   Second. 
And  the  lives  of  William  the  ^Etheling  and  of  Henry  the 
young  King  have  nothing  in  common,  save  that  eaeh  of 
them  died  in  the  lifetime  of  liis  father.     Neither  primat« 
nor  son   in   any  way   dieturLed   the  long   peace  of  the 
reign  of  the  elder  Meury.     But  the  peace  of  the  earlier 
days    of  Henry   tlie    Second   was    brought   to    an    end 
through   the   diepnte   with   Thomas.     That   dispute   was 
seized  on  by  Henry's  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  stirring 
up  strife  against  him   in  his  own  house,  strife  of  quite 
another    kind    from   the    petty   bickerings  between    bis 
daughter  and  her  husband  which  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Henry  the  First,     The  reigu  of  Henry  the  Second  falls  Th  oo 
naturally  into  three  periods,  and  each  period,  directly  though  ^  ^ 
incidentally,  rises  out  of  tbe  one  before  it.     But  through-  jjf^^., 
out  it  is  as  the  lawgiver,  the  restorer  and  tnaintainer  of  ^gory't 
peace  and  order,  that  the  first  Angevin  King  stands  forth  ^J^Jj' 
before  our  eyes.     His  zeal  for  the  peace  of  his  realm  leads  P^""- 
to  his  quarrel  with  the  man  whom  he  had  meant  to  be  his 
instrument  in  his  work.     The  quarrel  with  Thomas  leads  to 
i-ebellions  and  warfare  at  home  and  abroad,  to  those  revolts 
of  bis  own  children  which  at  lost  brought  him  to  bis  grave 
in  a  premature  oU  age.     Yet,  through  his  whole  reign, 
Heniy  remains  the  lawgiver ;  bis  early  years  of  peace  and 
the  short  intervals  of  peace  in  his  later  years  are  alike  given 
to  the  work  of  legislation.     The  object  of  both  Honriesj 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  throughout  the  same.     But  HindnBou 
Henry  the  First  could,  after  a  single  struggle,  keep  the '°  '' 

peace  of  the  Und  unbroken  without  an  effort,  while  Henry 
the  Second  had  to  labour  for  peace  in  the  teeth  of  every 
hindrance.  His  jealous  over-lord,  his  rebellious  sons,  the 
proud  Dobtes  whom  he  strove  to  bring  beneath  the  yoke  of 
law,  were  ever  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.  In 
the  career  of  Henry  the  Second  we  see  a  prince  whose 
D  u  z 
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rewarded  in  the  usual  way  by  promotion  to  an  episcopal  ca.  xxvii. 
throne;  and  Henry  most-  likely  tliouglit  that  lie  was  only  gin  ap- 
walking  in  the  steps  of  his  grandTather  wlion  he  proposed  ^^ro^ 
to  raise  his  minister  to  the  loftier  seat  of  Angustine  and  ''>*op- 
Lanfronc'    This  determination,  carried  out  in  despite  ofije,uj-„ 
all    advice    and    remonstrance    and    of    the    rceistanco    "f?!"™" 
Thomas  himself,  was  the  great  mistake  o'  Heniy's   life.  poinUnmt, 
He  deemed  that,  when  his  tried  nnd  trusted  minister  held 
the   highest  ecclesiastical  office,  he  should  still  have  his 
cordial  help  in  putting  down  disorders  without  regard  to 
the  privileges  or  exemptions  of  any  close  of  men.     In  bo'^ 
doing,  he  mistook  alike  the  nature  of  the  man  whom  he 
wished  to  promote,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  to  wliich 
he   wished   to   promote   him.     Thomas  could  not  be  as 
Roger ;  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not  be  as  a 
mere   Bishop   of  Salisbury.      Thomas   was   an   able  and  Cliamoter 
zealous   minister;   hut  he  was   not,  like  Roger,  a  mere"  "" 

able  and   z?alous  minister.     He  was  a  man  who  strove 
to   carry   out   to   the  utmost  the   highest  ideal   of  any 
position   in  which  lie   found   himself.     In  the  service  of 
Theobald  lie  had  been  zealous  in  the  support  of  ecclesi- , 
astical  claims,  and  his  ready  wit  had  devised  new  appli- 
eatwis  of  them.     As  the  King's  servant,  his  ecclesiastical 
ohaiS^r  sank  into  the  background.     The  Archdeacon  ofThomww> 
Canterbury  and  Provost  of  Beverley  was  hidden  beneath  niinUto'. ' 
the  garb  of  the  King's  Chancellor,  and  Thomas  showed 
himself  the   most  trusty  of  ministers,  and  even  one   of 
the  most  valiant  of  captains.     Promotion  to  an  ordinary 
bishoprick  might  not  have  greatly  changed  him.      But  SpectaJ 
the  Pope  of  the  other  world,  the   Patriarch  of  all  the  ,he  aw*- 
natiouB  beyond  the  sea,  stood  on  a  loftier  pinnacle.     T!ie  ('^^ 
Primate  of  Canterbury  was  the  subject  of  the  English  bnij. 
King,  but  he  could  hardly  be  called  his  servant.     First 

■  He  h»>5  at»i>  in  view  tha  position  of  the  archiepIiWiopM  Chancellors  of 
the  three  Imperial  KingJonw,    B,  de  Diceto,  554. 
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1.  among  the  Witan  of  the  land,  the  yoko-follow  of  U 
sovereign  rather  than  hie  miiUBter,'  he  cnulil  not  6toop  H 
duties  whieb  oue  of  his  suffragans  ini<rht  Itavp  (liscbared 

i- without  scandal.'  The  helief  of  Henry  that  Thonuu  W 
Archbishop  could  still  remain  his  Chaneijilor,  while  it 
shows  how  high  the  chaneellorsliip  had  risen  in  tli«  kncb 
of  Thomas,  shows  also  an  imperftct  undcratamling  of  tl* 
traditions  of  the  arch i episcopal  office,  and  of  thv  inflneiic* 
under  which  its  holder  could  not  fail  to  hrs  broi^t' 
Many    earlier   ARhhishnpa    had    heen    gr^t    t°tjit«flmeii ; 

f  none  of  them  had  been  mere  royal  ofliirinlH.  The  pativn 
and  itnniodiato  predecessor  of  Thoiniis  himseir  had  in* 
ileed,  us  became  his  great  offioe,  Iieen  oup  of  tbc  ImdnH 
and  rulers  of  llie  lund.  But  Theobald  was  not  a  Ktug^ 
clerk  like  Rogir  or  Rjindolf  Flambard;  he  was  a  Dvmk 
from  the  house  of  Ilerlwin  and  Anselm.  nmmiu,  otu* 
placed  00  the  throne  of  Dnnstan  and  Idinfrantr,  might  in 
other  times  have  rnled  the  land  a»  they  did,  a«  s  states. 
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whatever  a  saintly  Archbishop  ought  to  do.     No  two  men  ch.  xith, 
could  be  more  unlike  in  their  nature  than  Anselm  and 
Thomas,  and  the  position  of  the  two  was  in  every  respect 
unlike.     An  artificial  and  conscious  striviDg  after  sointship  Artifiai*! 
was   something  very   unlike   the  natural  and   inevitable  ^^^ 
saiiilship  of  Anselm.     The  career  of  Thomas  was  forced 
and    unnatural ;    every   act    was    overdone,    and    almost 
tli<.>atrieal -,  bnt  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  did  throngh- 
out  what  he  deemed  to   be   his  duty;   in  truth  he  did 
as  a  man  of  his  temper  pnt  tn  his  place  could  hardly  fail 
to  do.' 

The  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  period  of  his 
dispute  with  Thomas.    In  estimating  the  parts  of  the  two  Pontionof 
great  actors  in  the  strife,  we  may  still  repeat  the  words  Tho!^a. 
of  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Archbishop,  that  both  dis- 
putants had  a  zeal  for  God ;   nor  can  we  wonder  at  his 
adding  that  which  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge  none 
but  God  could  know.^     King  and  Primate  alike  acted  as 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  act.     Henry  found  his  ctforts  Hmrfu 
for   the   establishment    of  order  in   his   realm  thn-arted  gooj  go- 
by  the  exemptions  claimed   by   the   clergy,   exemptions  ^^JJ|^' 
which  often  sheltered  the  worst  offenders.^     He  saw  too  by  dia « 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  some  check  on  the  general  ei 
advance    of   ecclesiastical    encroachments,   encroachments 
which   led  to  a  divided  allegiance  on  the  part  of  large 
classes  of   his    subjects.     To   the  full    establishment   of 
the  royal  power,  and  thereby  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 

'  I  have  goB*  mora  Inif^ely  into  this  (apect  of  thfl  chuscter  of  Thonun  in 
Hiatoricxl  Euays,  1st  Series  IOI-107. 

'  See  Ilia  retOKTlikble  word*  of  Herbert  of  Boihsm.  iit.  t8  (vii.  109  GQct)  ; 
"Orto  enim  certiug  quod  ulerqne  Dei  hkbuerit  emiilntioneni,  uniu  pro 
[Hipulo  &1tcr  lero  pro  clero ;  utriua  tamen  eonim  futrit  cum  Bcientia  lelue. 
nun  hominis,  qui  cito  follitur.  aed  scieDtianim  Itomini  qui  in  fine  ileclBisbit 
judidum." 

'  See  a  elory  of  the  conflict  of  jarindictions  in  a  letter  of  Theobald 
among  tiia  letten  of  John  of  SnUabury,  Ep.  121  (i.  l7oGileaV 
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I.  mtbiD  Ms  realm,  Henry  devoted  all  his  eocr^tw.'  WHh 
that  power,  with  that  peace,  the  exemptioas  clniii««l 
by  churchmen  within  the  realm,  the  intinTcreiiee  I'f  ■' 
foreign  Pontiff  in  the  aOalrs  of  tlie  realm,  were  found  !•'  I* 
ineousistent.  He  must  daim  again  the  powurs  of  hiB  ffir- 
i'atliers,  and  again  enforce  the  aneicnt  citstnmE  iif  tW 
realm.  To  the  legislation  framed  for  this  end,  to  ihn 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  hc  may  Iteli«%-p  tlint  nritliw 
Laufrsnc  nor  Aneelm  would  have  ohjected.  Diit  tlic  manh 
of  the  neM'  doctrines  had  been  so  swift  that  it  wa«  per- 
fectly natural  that  Tliomae,  once  Archhishop,  should  ithjei 
to  tbem.     By  the  light  of  history  we  eee  that  the  King 

,  was  right  and  the  Archbishop  wrong.  But  «u.*h  acted  a» 
he  could  not  fail  to  ocf  nt  the  time,  and  nuithvr  can  )» 
fairly  blamed  simply  for  maintaining  bis  own  ^roDiif]. 

But,  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  dispot«>,  rFperially 
wbeu  we  come  to  compare  them  with  the  kindred  diepnte 
sixty  years  earlier,  we  mark  a  sad  falling  off  in  its  conduct 
on  both  sides.     Henrj'  the  First  and  Anselm  could  canv  od 
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behaviour  of  Henry  the   First.     It  shows  the  spirit  ofcn.  isvti. 
the   man  nbo  could   condemn  the  innocent  children  of 
fht    ll'elsh   princes   tfl   frightful   mutilations,   and   could 
Bometimes   hardly   keep  bock   his   own   hands  from   the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  offended  him.'     In  the  same  way,  F.mn  «t 
the  excited  and  provoking  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  by  Thomas,  his  fierce  denunciations 
and  czcommunieations,  have  do  parallel  in  the  bchaTioar 
of  AnEcIm.     In  the  two  Primates  we  see  the  difierence  be- 
tween native,  unconscious,  sanctity  and  an  artificial,  though 
honest,  attempt  to  imitate  it.     In  the  two  Kings  we  see 
tlie  difference  between  the  calm  policy  of  the  Norman  and 
the  passionate  fervour  of  the  man  who  had  in  his  Veins  the 
dicmon  blood  ofAnjou.^     So  with  the  end  of  the  contro- Comjia- 
versy.    Henry  the  First  and  Anselm  come  to  a  fair  and  I^^J^^^ 
intelligible  compromise,  each  giving  up  Bomcthing  of  his  '"  "" '"" 
extreme  claims.      Between  Henry  the  Second  and  Tliomas 
peace  is  patched  up,  one  hardly  knows  how,  and  a  new 
cause  of  quarrel  at  once  begins.     It  must  always  be  re-  The  Hceoml 
membered  that  the  second  quarrel,  the  quarrel  in  which  iimmM' 
Thomas  died,  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  first,  and  had  '^^^'J^" 
to  do,  not  with  the  exemption  of  clerks  from  secular  juris-  "'"  einmh 
diction,  but  with  the  rights  of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  bui;. 
and  York.     Henry,  according  to  a  precedent  common  in  Canmntinii 
Germany  and  France,  but  unheard  of  in  England  from  Hemv"^ 
the  days  of  ^thelnnilf  to  the  days  of  Stephen,  determined  ' ' '"■ 
to  have   his   son   crowned    in  his   lifetime.     The   young 
King  Henry,   Henry  the  Third,  was  crowned  by  Roger 
of  York,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  absent  Primate 
of  Canterbury,     It  was  in  this  quarrel  that  Thomas  died, 
.1  martyr  in  a  cause  which  to  as  seems  trifling,  bat  which 
(lid  not  seem  trifling  in  his  own  day.     He  died,  by  no 

'  Seo  the  nlory  in  It.  Hnwden,  i.  I40.  uiil  the  MclroM  Clm>iui;le,  1165. 
Cf.  vol.  iv.  p,  6j5. 
*  .St«  (iinl'lui,  De  Iiut.  Princ  154,  161. 
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timla? '^Matraic  <-^  lis  dotfl  eovU  feudlj  fial  to  ha  foc3;««ua. 
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mother,'      But,   laying  aside   fables   like   these,   ThomoB  ch.  xxvir. 

liaa  his  place,  and  no  small  place,  in  the  history  of  the  ^^  C"^" 

fusion  of  Normans  and  English,     He  was  the  first  Eng-  Thramw 

lishman,   the   first   man  bom   on   English   ground,   who  t^  the 

monnted  the  throne  of  Angnstine  since  English  Stig;ind^^^" 

gave   way   to    Lombard    Lanfranc.     What  comes   most  The  fint  ' 

Ktrongly  home  to   ns  throngh  his  whole  history  is  that  (j^^J^j^h- 

Thomas,  bom   of  Norman   parents  on  English   ground,  ^ohap 

thoroughly  belonged,  in  spirit  and  feeling,  to  the   land  Conquai. 

of  bis  birth  and   not  to  the   land  of  his  blood.     If  his  HiiEng- 

luL  Bpint. 
Norman  descent  had  not  been  expressly  recorded,  wo  might 

have  deemed  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Kentish  Primate 

had  first  seen  the  Kentish  shore  from  the  keels  of  Hengest. 

In  the  long  story  of  his  actions,  there  is  not  one  word  put 

into  the  mouth  of  Thomas  himself,  of  any  friend  or  of  any 

enemy,  to  show  that  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in  England, 

or  tbnt  any  man  in  England  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger. 

Everywhere  be  speaks  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Londoner,^ 

full  of  the  warmest  patriotism  for  his  native  land  and  his 

native  city.     Nor  is  there  a  word  to  show  that  Thomas's 

English  feelings  were  at  all  peculiar  to  himself,  that  they 

were   feelings  which   those   around   him   did   not  share. 

He  does   not  appear,  like  Oiraldus   or   Garcilaso  de  la  Comp«- 

Vega,  as  one  who,  couEciously  and  artificially,  took   up  Gir«idii» 

the  championship  of  a  people  to  which  he   had   himself  ■™"^'*^" 

but  small   claims  to  belong.     The  English   character  of 

Thomas  is  simply  taken  for  granted  by  himself  and  by 

everybody  else.      Everywhere   too,   at  Northampton,   in 

'  Xll  the  pftna^^ei  oboiit  the  birth  and  descent  of  Thonua  are  collected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  RobertBon.  Becket,  n  lUogrophy.  p.  lo,  Seu  »lso  M,  Hippeau'a 
Introiluctton  to  Gnraier'i  Vie  r!e  Saint  Thomaa  le  Martjr.  p.  iiiv.  The 
iriily  jioHiiibls  quebtion  in  a*  tu  the  tismo  of  liis  mother,  whether  Riiliexia  ur 
Alatilda.  It  u  more  likely  thut  Roheeia  should  be  chan^-<l  to  Matilda  than 
the  rtTcnte.  Tliomiu  had  a  suiter  aamni  R'jhwia  (Pipe  Roll  Ric,  I.  Ijt. 
C[.  Pauli.  iii.  105),  a  fut  which  may  tell  either  wny. 

*  Cf.  Jo.  Sar.  Ep.  11)3  (ii.  iG) ;  "Nod  hoc  peneiuuiitur  quod  Ttioniaa 
c-t,  quod  natione  LundonieiuiB,"  etc. 
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:.  Kiiit.   v.\   L'^r.rL.n.  Tlinmas  has  the  people  on  Lis  side. 

■  III-  i-  nnwhi  re  grcttfii  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressod 

•.  ii;ttii'iial:iy.  hm  he  if  very  disliuctly  greeted  as  one 
whii  ciiiiif  in  th.-  tifime  of  the  Lord,  the  father  of  the 
"r[Oi:;n  jiTiil   the  jud^e   nf  the  widow.'      This   shows  us 

;  l'i:it  lliiTt-  wa-  ineidentally  a  good  side  even  to  the 
oliiini  lif  ihi-  ft"  ltsia:-tical  order  to  be  exempted  from  the 

•  ■■■nini'Ti  law  of  the  land.  The  same  privile^  whifli 
shilien-il  the  Eriiilty  jiriest  claimed  also  to  cast  the  shield 

•  •{  the  Chtireh  over  the  most  unprotected  claeses  of  the 
[■eoiile.  and  to  deal  out  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
a  jiir^liir  less  >tem  than  that  which  was  dealt  out  hy 
I!a][ih  l!:i->i'l  iuid  his  >;ueeessorB,'  The  jurii^ietion  of  tin- 
]ti,^hri]i  was  dnulitle??  often  abused  to  save  men  fir 
whiiTii  tilt*  bi'avicst  puni^ihment  was  not  too  severe.  But 
it  als.i  m.l  iinv'inmouly  saved  the  innocent  from  tlie 
lioFKTs  1. 1'  lilinilin^  and  mutilation,  by  claiming  them 
for  u  triliuiial    wlio^e    heaviest    punishments  were    etripe:' 

In    tltJB   n'av    we   can    understand 
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vtiis  born,  who  at  every  stage  of  his  life  devoted  great  oh.  xxvh. 
]ion'Gr9  with  an  honeet  purpose  to  the  cause  which  for 
the  time  he  deemed  his  duty,  but  who  was  placed  in 
a  post  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfit,  and  was  therefore 
driven  to  play  a  part  which,  though  sincere,  was  con- 
strained and  unnatural.  Casting  aside  alike  hagiology  and 
romance,  and  looking  at  Thomas  by  the  plain  light  of 
hiator}',  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  refuse  him  his  place 
among  the  worthies  of  England,  while,  from  our  own 
Dpecial  point  of  view,  he  is  tbe  noblest  witness  to  the 
vusc  with  which  the  Norman  born  on  English  soil  hc- 
eaiae  an  Englishman. 

The  death  of  Thomas  brought  on  the  third  period  ofThirf 
the   reign    of  Henry,  the   period    of   combined    foreign,  Hen^'a 
civil,  and  domestic  war.     Even  before   the  Archbishop's  "'J^^jg^ 
death,  disputes   had   arisen   between   the   King  and  his 
uewly  crowned  son,  and  quarrels  between  the  father  and 
his  sons  till  up  a  great  space  in  the  remaining  history 
of  his  reign.     Here  is  another  point  of  unlikeness  between 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Henry  and  the  first.     The  per-  View  of 
scnal  vices  of  the  two  Henries  were  of  the  same  kiud.  Henries. 
:md  the  life  of  the  first  gave  at  least  as  much  personal 
bicundal   as  the   life   of  the   second.'      But  the   vices   of 
Henry  the  First  were  purely  perBonal  \ice»,  which  led  to 
no  political  resalls ;  the  vices  of  Henry  the  Second  form 
an  element  in  his  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Lady  of  A<juitaine,  with  the  fiery  blood  of  the  south  Chanwtw 
ill  her  veins,  could   not  bear  the  infidelities  of  her  hus-.EigiJ^° 
hand  with  the  same  meekness  as  good  Queen  Afold.     Tlie 
I'ureer  of  Eleanor,  sometimes  imprisoned  by  her  husband, 
sometimes   stirring   up  her   sons   and  his  other  enemies 

'  See  egpecluU;  Will.  Keub.  iii.  16,  and  the  ubiriesln  Ji>,  Snr.  £p.  146  (ii. 
141  :  Ginldiu,  DelmiC.  Frinc.  91  ;  WiU.Arm.,Duchiit[iG.  T.  ijt.  Cf.Jo. 
Sir.  Polyc.  iv.  5  tiU.  Jji). 
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King,  the  valiant  William,  a^in  risks  the  same  venture  cii.  xxvu. 
which  bad  &red  bo  ill  at  Brunanburh  and  at  Nortliallcrlon, 
But  tbc  strong  heart  of  the  royal  lawgiver,  the  stout  arm 
of  his  famous  Jasticiar,*  guarded  the  island  realm  againtit 
all  eucmies.      Tlie  rehul  Earls  are  subdued ;   the  Welsh 
princes  are  brought  back  to  their  old  homage.*    Aa  for  tlie  Cnntun  uf 
robe)  highest  in  rank  and  power,  Alnwick,  which  had  seen  scutluiJ. 
the  death  of  Malcolm,  saw  aW  the  captivity  of  William.  "^*- 
It  might  seem  like  the  special  victory  of  embodied  Law  llomt^-of 
when  Randolf  of  Glanvillc  brought  the  captive  King  of  k.lUIiu. 
Scots  before  the  throne  of  Henry.     The  Imperial  claims  I.'^-V  ""' 
were  again   enforced   as  they  had   never  been   enforced 
before ;  they  were  secure<l  by  the  homage  of  the  Scottish 
lords  and  by  the  placing  of  Scottish  castles  in  the  hands  of  a 
Kingwhowasmore  truly  the  Brctwalda  than  any  King  that 
had  gone  before  him.^     Meanwhile  another  realm  bc}'on(l  Canr|uei-t 
the  sea  was,  at  least  in  name,  added  to  the  dominions  1169  ii;i. 
of  England,  and  henceforth  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was 
added  to  the  titles  of  kingdom,  duchy,  and  coanty/     In 

'  Ranflolfof  GUnviUe,  already  active  in  jtididalwrvice.iltMii  nut  booome 
chief  Junticiar  till  1180.  Hiu  iaimediate  action  at  Alnwick  cumenout  iiioiit 
Ktmngljr  ill  Jiiid^n  of  Fsntoinne.  capecinll;  jiiitat  the  end  othit  itory.  p.  94. 
We  miut  re.<[iect  Randolf  aa  at  once  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  Uwyor,  anl 
an  the  author  of  our  fint  L-iwboak,  But  tliere  U  a  rery  u{[ly  itory  shout 
hiin  in  Roger  of  Howden  (ii.  iSC),  who  Hpeaka  in  a  different  tune  in  ii.  IIJ. 
In  Richard  of  the  Deviief.  7,  he  ii  "n-gni  Angloruin  rector  tt" — hnd 
ItiiJianl  read  the  Acharaiana? — "regis  aculu>."  Ct,  W.  Hap,  S,  311  ; 
GiralduK,  De  Inst.  Prioo.  »i. 

■  Sec  Benedict,  i.  314.  CC  i.  91,  iGl.  witere  the  Webih  Princeii  Atill 
appear  at  "  rcgea." 

*  Benedict,  i.  67  ;  Will.  Neob.  Ii.  34,  who  Bays  of  William's  lioit,  "  Erat 
in  eodem  eicrcita  ingeui  ADglomm  Dumenu,  re^i  enim  Scottici  oppida  et 
burgi  ab  Anglis  habitari  noKuntnr."  One  of  the  King'M  fellow-cap [i*e«  iri 
"  Waldevus  filiiu  Baldewini,"  a  revenal  of  the  uaual  law  of  nonicnclature. 
On  the  treaty  and  homage,  ace  Benedict,  i.  74,  96. 

'  Irehuid  however  was  granted  to  John  as  a  kingdom  (Btn  i.  if>2), 
nor  waa  be  to  lie  without  under-kinge,  aa  a  j^nt  U  made  of  the  "  rt^num 
de  limurick  tenendum  de  ipm  a  Jahanna  Olio  auo"  (Ben.  L  16.1'.  But  we 
are  more  ooncemed  with  the  grant  of  Weitbrd  to  the  Dapifer  WiUiam  the 
■0-1  ofEal'lheliD  ;  we  Benedict,  i.  i£.  99, 115,  161^  16$,  lit  ;  Fu.-dera,v.  ^^. 
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I.  the  later  years  of  Henry,  Britain  WM  ■(  |iaiai  i  it  wm 
only  in  his  contineatal  IbihIb  tbit  he  Iwd  atill  to  itriit 
with  the  foes  that  were  of  bis  ovni  hoonhold.  At  Int  ttl 
hardest  blows  of  all  fell  on  the  prematonly  agod  King.  Ut 
darling  son  for  whom  he  had  won  a  nalm  appeand  amoag 
the  rebels  who  needed  bis  forgivw— ,  and  tha  f^eatm 
city  of  hie  birth  passed  into  the  handa  of  ■  IbnigB  ooa- 

e  queror.  John  among  the  traiton,*  La  Mann  in  bondaga  la 
Philip  of  Paris,'  were  blows  againrt  whieh  H«uy  had  ao 
longer  the  heart  to  bear  np.  lie  King  who  had  mada  a 
dominion  to  which  England  gave  ita  naooe  the  migfatiMt 
power  of  the  Western  world,  the  King  who  had  aet  hii 
personal  stamp  on  the  laws  of  England  Sea  all  time^  die^ 
worn  out  with  toil  and  sorrow,  in  a  &iu<iff  castle  ti  hil 
continental  lands.  He  died  Jn  the  fiuUiaa  overhanging 
the  Vienne,  in  that  famous  Cfainon  when  brother  had  in* 
prisoned  brother  in  the  days  when  hia  fbie&thera  wen 
simple  Counts,*  in  the  fortress  which  in  after  times  behdd 
the  first  appearance  of  her  who  came  to  tear  away  a  eon- 
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the  actual  drawing  up  of  the  great  statutes,  the  successive  ck.  xxm. 
constitutiona  and  assizes,  which  form  the  legislative  wealth 
af  Henry's  reign.   The  ordiuAnceB  of  Henry  the  Second,  so  Thft  Mtloa 
many  of  which  have  been  preserved  tti  us  in  their  formal  wiua 
shape,   were  pat  forth,  after  ancient  constitutional   pre-  *"*  **'■ 
cedent,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Witan  of  the 
land.     The  ancient  phrase  itself  survives   in   the  Latin 
formula  which  have  supplanted  those  of  our  own  tongue.' 
Henry  acts  by  the  advice  of  the  national  Council  in  matters 
of  internal  le^latioo,  of  foreign   policy,  and  of  Gimily 
alliance.'     But  it  is  specially  of  his  laws  that   we  have 
here  to  speak.    In  these  his  object  throughout  is  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather.^    The  work  of  legislation 
began  earlier  in  his  reign  than  any  of  the  ordinances  which 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  form  of  written  documents.  And  HMuy'* 
his  whole  legislation  had  one  object.   In  everything  Henry  ^belwlf 
strives  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  realm  *  and  to  confirm  "^  '''^"■ 


■  Sea  above,  p.  41 1.    Sae  Stubba,  Prabc«  to  Baneilict,  it.  ex. 

'  Tlie  Aniie  of  CUrendoik  wm  put  forth  "  do  coniiliu  omnium  budnnm 
Buorum"  (Select  Chtxten,  137),  anil  the  Aniia  of  the  Fortit  (ib.  150) 
"  per  cDiuiliuin  et  aaeuaaui  ivchiepiaonponiin,  epiiooporum.  at  bwoiiuni. 
uomitum,  et  uobUlam  AD|{liB."  When  William  of  Sicily  aaki  for  hii 
lUughter,  he  g*thcn  hii  Witan  (we  abore,  p.  4I))  "et  oobsHlalt  eoa  quid 
tani  magni  r^u  nuntiii  rasponderet,"  or,  as  R.  Howden  (ii.  1)4)  put*  itt 
"  coiuilio  univereontm  epiicopanini  cotnitum  et  baiouum  regni  conocadt  ragi 
Sicilin  Sliuu  auam."  Id  iome  placea  more  populnr  language  i»  used,  m  by 
Roger,  ii.  4 ;  "  clem  et  papula  coOMntientibuii  et  aoantieiitibua  fecit  ipaa 
pnedictum  Hsnriciun  fiUnm  enum  ooronui  et  in  n^in  coiuecnui.''  tio 
■ccunling  to  Benedict,  i.  107,  the  Anuie  of  Northuupton  was  put  tlnth 
"  per  consilium  legia  Henrid  filii  *ui,  et  |>er  consilium  comitum  et  bamtnm 
et  militDm  et  hominum  auorum." 

*  The  ooostant  referencea  to  the  "lap*  avits"  havo  k  special  meaning. 
Will.  Neub.  i.  1.  So  Roger  of  Howden  (i.  115)  says  emphaticall;,  "Ipse 
paoem  itabillvit  in  regno,  et  lagea  Henrid  regis  avl  sui  pnacepit  per  totum 
regnum  auum  inviulabiliter  teneri."  (.'f.  Gervaae,  1386.  The  name  pfarase  is 
fuunil  in  bis  duirter  in  Select  Cbartere,  1  ig. 

'  On  Henry'a  character  as  the  maintuner  of  peace,  see  abuve,  p.  310.   It 
ciiuies  out  most  emphaticail;  of^l  in  hli  portrait  by  Peter  of  Blois  (i.  1 95), 
wbo  also  describes  him  aa  constantly  going  through  his  Idngdom  (dp.  161) 
to  overlook  the  conduct  of  bis  ofBcials. 
VOL.  T.  XX 


bTt  TUE   ASOEVIS    KEIONa, 

>>•  M*ii.  the  roj-a]  pon-Dr.  two  objects  which  ia  his  iays  were  Ut 

one  objecL     Ewry  rnactmcnt  is  aiuictl   at  Ktme  ibnn  ^ 

Uwlfs^ntss,  f<?n(]ul  or  eoclcsJaEtJcal.      With   tht«  one  vir* 

he    soim-limes    i*iiforcr«    or    TTetores    luicieDb    inetitiitiDM 

H»  l-vi"'     sonu'tinie*   he   («tubli6bes   new  ones.     But   in    no  jrt  * 

niiii^l         tittle  of  h'is   legislation   is  then;  anj   sign    of  dutiuctMB 

lull  n        betweeu  the  older  iiihahitants  aad   the   latvr  nnujiwf^ 

of  the  land.     Jlenry  everywhere  legislates   for  an  uuitsl 

uution,  a  nation  which  Itia  legi^btion  must  have  helpal 

?  closely    united    still.     In    tli«   y«ar»  btfiar 

hi«  ijiuurel  with  Thomas  be  had  restored  thu  power  or  tW 

'' CroH'u,  and   h»d   secured   the  Eucoession    to   hie   euo  U 

the  gvn«ml  hoDugv  of  his  luirona^.    The  realm  thas  ou^ 

faet  at  hotoe  was   presently  t-n^iigw]   tn    forui^^    wariin 

to  maintain  the  King's  cIuiniE  on  Toulouse.      In  that  itti, 

thronj>h  a  feudul  seruple  at  which  bis  Chancellor  llMai* 

moekixl,'  Ueuiy  declined  personally  to  hear  arms  sf^iw: 

his  fi'iidnl  lord;  bat  he  none  the  less  took  the  opportunitf 

to  strike  a  blow  at  feudalism  within  his  own  realm.     IV 

famous   ecutag«,   the  acceptance  of  a  money  ecimponltai 

for  military  serviccj  aliku  for  the  01d-Enj;lish  terviee  uf 
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taken  which   entitle  the  King,  and  his  Chancellor  with  ch.  xxvn. 
him,  to  the   credit   of  having  taken   the  greatest   of  all  I>ovelop®- 
steps   in   the   gradual   developement   of  jury  trial.     ThetheJuiy. 
Constitutions    of  Clarendon    imply   that   the    system    of^^^"" 
recognitions  was  already  at  work,  as  other  documents  of  Clarendon. 
Henry's  reign  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  still  unknown.^ 
Then  came  the  days  of  quarrel.     Thomas,  so  lately  the 
zealous  minister  of  the  King^  becomes  the   leader   of  a 
constitutional  opposition   against   him.      He   withstands,  TboniM 
and  withstands  successfully,  the  levying  of  a  Danegeld  theDaae- 
That  Danegeld  was  to  be  levied  in   some   shape  which,  ^^ 
whether  old  or  new,  was  in  form  more  burthensome,  which 
would  make  it  more  distinctly  a  revenue  vested  for  ever  in 
the  King,  and  which  would  wipe  out  its  character  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  in  its  assembly.^     Even  those  who  are  most 
unwilling  to  allow  any  praise  to  one  who  bore  the  titles 
of  saint  and  martyr  have  been  driven  to  confess  that  in 
this  matter  the  part  of  Thomas  did  but  forestall  the  part 
of  Hampden.3     King  and  Primate  are  now  enemies.     The 
g'reat  work  of  the  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
the  ever  memorable  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

It  marks  the  swift  sta^^es  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment  Constitu- 
during  the  twelfth  century  that  these  Constitutions,  which  clarendon, 
one  side  put  forth  as  simply  re-enacting  the  ancient  customs  ^^^  ^  "**" 
of  the  realm,  could  by  the  other  side  be,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  represented  as  innovations  on  the  received  order 
of  things.     As  judged  by  the  standard  which  had  crept 
in  during  the   anarchy^   they  were  undoubtedly  innova- 
tions.   As  judged  by  the  standard  of  earlier  times,  there  is 
little  in  them  but  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  put 
forth  in  the  systematic  shape  of  regular  enactments.^    The 

'  See  the  passages  bearing  on  this  in  Stubba,  Const.  Hist.  i.  615-617. 

*  lb.  i.  463. 

'  Even  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson  (Becket,  A  Biography,  p.  73)  says,  '*  In  an- 
other case  the  Primate  appeared  as  a  sort  of  Hampden.** 

*  See  Pauli,  Greechichte  Ton  England,  iu.  37.    Ct  44« 

XZ  2 
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c«.  iivii,  chi«f  jwintH  iD§istcd  on  by  Heni-y   the    StKond  an 
ntarly  the  same  as  the  points  in  which  zealous  chun 
looked  an  the  govcrnmeDt  of  William   the  Great  as  i»i 
fringinu^    cwlesiastioal    HbertieB.'     That    some    of  the  ibt 
novations    of    Raudolf    riambard    had    made    their 
among  the  more  ancient  customs  is  in  no  sort  wondcr&l 
i>«ai(jiied    The  ConBtitutions  of  Clarendon  were  designed  ta  re-ei 
iheUwof  ^^^  '"*^  "^  '*"  stood  under   Henry  the    First.*     The 
Honij  the  snprtlnacy  of  the  Crown  is  fully  established.     The 

tinction   which   the   Conqueror  had   established   belwMM 
ttoUtinii  of  temporal   and   spiritual    coarts   is    continned.     But  it  «■ 
iind'^clD-   ^^^  *''*'   temporal   court   to  judge   by  which  junsdi<rtid» 
niMiicft!      accused   clerks  are   in  each  easa    to    be    tried;   it  is 
the    temporal     court    to    watch    the    proceeding*    of 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  the  eeclesioetieal  court  is  not 
shelter  the  clerk  who  is  proved  to  have  oSendod 
A[i[ieal«      the  laws  of  the   land.^     In   no   cause    is    any  a]>|>eal 
witli'tmuiie  S°  beyond   the  court  of  the  Archbishop,  except  hy  tl 
KiugB        King's  licence.'     Of  these  two  provisions;,  one  strikes  4 
the  claim  of  criminous  clerks  to  shelter  themselves  unilcj 
the  immunities  of  the  Church;    the  other  strikes  at  tbt 
claim   of  any   foreign   power  to  exercise   any  Jurisdiction 
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ConBtitution  of  the  Unitod  States^    The   law  that  noneoH.  xxvn.^-. 
of  the  King's  immediate  tenants  nnd    eerrantE  ehall  be*^"^"*!'' 
exc-ommunicatcd  a^inst  his  will  is  one  of  the  points  of  not  to  be 
complaiDt  brought  against  the  Conqueror;   it  was  there- njc^ej 
fore  no  invention  of  Henry.     That  the  prelates  and  clergy  J"''"""'  ^^ 
should  not  leave  the  realm  without  the  King's  leave,  that,  PrtJ^ta 
when  they  got  that  leave,  they  should  bind  themselves  ""'j^Jj"" 
to  do  nothing  to  the  dam^e  of  King  or  kingdom,  fol- dom  with- 
lowed   naturally  on   the  restraint  of  appeals.     Aud   the  i^Bve. 
case  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  had  shown  that  such  a  pro- 
vision was  practically  needed.'     That  the   advowsons  ofConn- 
churches  should  be  dealt  with  as  lay  fees,*  thatLthe  baronial  the  fcudj- 
character  of  the  prelates  should  he  distinctly  affirmed,  was  '5**^  "^ 
no  more  than  putting  into  shape  what  had  been  custom,  lands. 
if  not  law,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Rufus.     That  the 
King  should  receive  the  revenues  of  vacant  prelacies  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  logical  deduction  from  their  baronial 
character,^  though  on  this  point  the  promise  of  Henry  the 
First  might  certainly  have  been  pleaded  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  ring  and  staff  nothing  is  eajd ;  but  the  proviBion  EleDtimi  of 
that  the  election  of  prelates  should  be  made  in  the  King's 
chapel,  with  his  assent  and  with  the  assent  of  those  of 
his  councillors  whom  he  should  think  fit  to  summon,  was 
only  another  form  of  the  old  process  of  appointment  by 
the  King  and  his  Witan.*     In  all  these  poinU  we  may 
fairly  say  that   Henry  put  forth   no  claim  which  could 
not  be  jasUfied  cither  by  the  actual  practice  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  or  by  fair  inference  from  their  practice. 
The  CoDstitulions  were  no  mere  innovations  of  his  own, 
but  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  to  extreme  ecclesiastical 
zealots  they  should  appear  in  that  light. 

In  short,  the  attempted  legislation  of  Henry  the  Second,  Henry'* 
while  it  forestalled  the  successful  legislation  of  Henry  the  pra^"rB. 

'  .See  »bove,  p.  ajj.  •  C»p,  i.  (Select  Cli»rt«rB,  i.  131). 

'  Seeftbove,pp.378,379.       '  Seevol.ii.p.66.  Cf.SelectCLartera.p.130. 


Tire   ASOEVIS    RBIGITS. 

I.  Eighth,  n-as  t^ij  little  more  Ihnn  a   oodiBcatioo  of  tU 
Uv  of  Eadiraid ;  it  mu  Dothtng'  more  thiui  s  eo^iliatiii 
of  the   lanr  of  t\w  elder  IIcnrT-.     Bat   the  attempt 
prrautare.     All  the  teotl^iicied  of  the  ugu  nut  tbe  otba 
war,  Mod  thoec  rights  of  tbe  Crown  and  the  oatioa  wU 
tbe  legislation  of  Ucory  the   Secorut    wonlil   hsve  «i 
for  ns  at  a  hlovr  had  to  be  won   bit    by  bit  dntng 
fftn^le   of  fonr  hondrcd  years.     Bat   there    mn  abb 
points  in  these  Coustitutions  which  throw  light  an  otfa 
({oestioaG  whieb  have  bcvn  diseoseeii  in  eariiirr  thantm 
The   passagfs  whi^-h  assame  the   mode   of   procednn  I5 
tlic   retxi^ition  of  twelve  men  ^how  that   Henry's  gnl 
Btep  in  the  direction  of  tbe  jury  bad  nlrend^'  !>eirn  taken.' 

»  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Conetitutions  contain  what 
probably  tbe  first  digtiaalifying  provision  to  be  foopd 
in  any  En<;Iisb  statute.  The  eon  of  tfar  TilUin  «■ 
not  to  Ije  nnlaincd  witboiit  the  consent  of  his  loti' 
Granting  the  rights  of  the  lord  o»et  His  villain,  lacb  1 
prohibition   is  a   natnrsl   inference   from   tliem.     But  if 
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up  his  reforms  id  the  administration  of  the  law.     These  oa.  xzrii. 
are  the  A^'ze  of  Clarendon,  revised  and  enlarged  ten  years  5pi^^' 
later  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton,  and  the  intermediate  don. 
document   called   the  Inqnest  of   Sheriff's.     This   last   is^j^ 
perhaps  less  an  actual  statute  than  a  series  of  administra-  qu«t  of 
tive  instructions.    In  nil  of  them  we  see  the  care  with  which  ,  ,yo. 
Henry  worked  for  the  eBtablisbment  of  the  royal  power  Tho  Asdie 
throughout  the  land,  and,  above  all,  for  its  establishment  hompion. 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  every  man  to  have  justice"'^' 
done   to    him   in    the   King's    name.    The   two  Assizes  Proceed- 
regulate  the  inquisitions  to  be  held  by  the  King's  Judges  ^^Eing'i 
in   every   shire  and   in   every  hundred,   without   regard  ■^"'^«~' 
to  local   privileges.'     And   they  provide   distinctly   that 
all   such   inquisitions   shall  be   made  by  the  oaths  of  a 
lawful  jury.^     The  assize  by  recognitors  is  the  great  and  The  reoog- 
favourite  institution   of   Henry.     In   his   legislation   the  g^vt^d  u 
ordeal  becomes   something  secondary,  and   the  wager  ffj^""!]™! 
battle  seems  to  have  been  discouraged  by  him<«^^^ame  uid  mga 
spirit  in  which  be  forbade  the  tournament.     The  superior 
merits  of  inquiry  by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men,  as 
contrasted  with  the   uncertainty  of  tlie  judicial  combat, 
are  strongly  set  forth  by  the  Justiciar  Rondolf.'     At  the  Destmo- 


'  Aiuze  of  Clarendon,  8,  9  (R.  Howden,  ii.  148 ;  SeUet  Cbaztan,  ij8). 
All  mea  ue  to  come  "  Itk  quod  nuUui  renutueat  pro  libertote  uliqut  quam 
habekt,  Tel  curik,  Tal  loc*  quam  babuerit" 

'  lb.  I.  Theaariieiitobe  Uken  "perxli.  legklioreflhomineBdehnndredo, 
et  per  iv.  legaliorM  homines  de  qiuilibet  viUati,  per  usramentuin  quod  lUi 

■  TiwTUtus  ds  Legiboa,  ii.  7  (Phniipe,  \l.  ft,6).  -  Ert  autem  magna 
asiiiiB  ngale  quoddam  beneGduni,  dementia  principU  de  conolio  proaemm 
populu  Indultum.  quo  yitn  homtnum  et  Btatns  tntegritati  tam  Balubrit^r 
coniulitar,  at  in  jure,  qaod  qaii  in  libera  soli  tenemento  poisidet,  retinmda, 
duelli  ca^om  dedinare  poMunt  hominea  amhigaum."  This  ii  in  the  spirit 
of  Arnold's  Donunent  on  tbe  Legis  Actio  (History  of  Rome,  i.  177);  "It 
iiWnda  opposed  to  all  ttioee  acta  of  Buperatition  or  viotcnce,  hj  which  tha 
iKOdnwce  or  purion  of  man  haa  sought  to  obtain  the  eame  end  ;  to  the 
lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the  aasasain  or  th* 
sword  of  the  duelliat  on  the  other." 


THE  ANGEVIN    REIGNS. 

■II.  struction  of  caEtles,  the  work  in  which  HenTy  bad  boen  t" 
busily  engaged  in  the  beffinning  of"  hie  reign,  atul  wSiidi 
doiihtlesB  needeil  largely  to  he  done  over  ajniiu  afUi  Hn 
revolt  of  his  sons  and  of  the  rebel   Earls,'      Tlic    fi'oii»l 

I  w  rights  of  the  Crown  are  also  to  be  looked  after,  ntiil  huibU 
and  canons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  to  nceive  lueo  li 
the  lower  sort  into  their  several  societies,  uti)««s  tlwy  wew 
well  assnred  who  they  were.^  The  words  wlitch  tnifily  a  cla* 
distinction  are  tiDpleasant ;  otherwi^  this  Dnliiuuu?i!  may 
well  have  been  needed  to  hinder  the  officer,  mid  thereby  thr 
privileges,  of  the  Charch  from  being  lightly  bi^towcd  on 

»  unworthy  persons.  And,  almost  as  if  to  mak(!  a  eiwcia) 
display  of  orthodoxy  during  Henry's  time  of  dispiile  wilh 
the  ecclcsiasticul  power,  penalttos  »n  denoanoed  itgNinsI  nil 
who  should  give  any  help  or  comfort  to  certain  heri'tii**— 
the  first  recorded  in  our  history — who  had  hetm  Uttlf 
CMjndemncd  in  a  council  at  Oxford.^   The  middle  doenment 

S3  of  the  three,  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  shows  that  Heary,  in 
estahlishing  the  anthority  of  tbo  royal  ofBcers,  was  qmbi 
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other  o£Scera,  mapping  out  the   circuite   of  Judges,  in-  ch.  sxvii. 
creasing  and  leeseniog  their  numbers,  as  eeemed  at  each 
moment  most  likely  to  promote  his  objecU.'     At  no  time  Activity  nf 
in  English  history,  till  we  rtacli  the  reign  of  Edward  the  tji^i. 
First,  was  the  work  of  legislation  bo  busy.     We  mig'ht 
almost  say  that  the  great  source  of  our  law,  the  law  of 
King  Eadward  as  amended  by  King  William,  was  first  put 
into  a  systematic  and  authoritative  shape  by  the  care  of 
Henry  and  his  great  Justiciar. 

Two  more  ordinances  of  our  first  Angevin  King  mnst  The  Aniie 
also  be  mentioned.     One  of  them  sets  him  before  us  in  a  j,g,, 
»))ecial1y  English  point  of  view,  while  the  other  reminds  as 
that  we  are  still  dealing  with  Kings  wlio  were  strangers 
and,  on  one  side  of  them  at  least,  oppressors.     Saving  a 
few  technical  phrases  of  feudal  law,  King  Henry's  Assize  of 
Arms  might  have  been  put  forth  by  Cnut  or  Ml?red.  Henry 
had  tried  feudal  levies,  and  he  had  found  it  convenient 
to  commute  the  military  service  of  his  feudal  tenants  for  a 
payment  in  money.   He  had  tried  mercenary  troops,  and  he  TJ«eofD»ar' 
had  found  that,  in  England  at  least,  their  presence  was  not  '*™™* 
to  be  borne,  save  in  a  moment  of  extremity  to  drive  out 
others  of  their  own  kind.'   For  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  He  recoK- 


Ite  fell  back  on  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the  land,  and 
his  ordinance  enforces  the  right  and  duty  of  every  free  Eng- 
lishman to  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  with 
the  arms  befitting  bis  own  degree  in  the  commonwealth.^ 

'  S«e,  among  othar  initancra,  oae  of  the  pMiagea  quoted  above,  p.  411. 

*  In  1174  Heniy  ooaua  back,  bringing  his  Brabangnna  with  him,  but  It 
is  to  fight  a^Tut  the  rebel  Ead  of  Norfolk,  who  held  FramliDgham  "  cam 
magna  tuultitailine  Flandrenaiiim."  Benedict,  i,  73.  Cf.  51,  and  Prefiice,  fi. 

criii-d.     S«e  Fauli,  iii.  107. 

*  We  ma;  indeed  uh  Buck  worda  vLsn  we  read  in  the  third  aection 
(Select  Cbaiten,  147),  "  Item  omnes  burgenees  et  tota  communa  liberomm 
boniiaum  hab«ant  wombois  et  cupeilet  fcm  ct  Unceaoi."  See  Const. 
Hiiit.isgi.  Compare  Prefoceto  Benalict,  ii.  eir;  Ann.  War.  1181.  But 
the  noblest  tribute  to  Heniy'i  leginUtioii  in  thia  matter  is  found  in  the 
nneer  of  Gervase  (14S9):  "Unde  factum  est  ut  ruatici  iinperiti  vangi*  et 
foswribuB  anucti  armli  militajibus  gloriarentur  inviti." 


Fgr4. 


THK   AKGBTIN  1 


at  a^nst  the  Assiie  of  Anns  m  mart  ast  the  AHiietf 
w  Foivst.'  On  this  point  matten  had  porhi^  maodeli 
ttlo,  Init  onir  a  Terr  little.  The  legiriataon  of  Hmrj 
^in^it  all  brmohes  of  the  stem  fimit  law  is  M1I7  oat 
ef^v^i  lo^  harsh  than  that  of  hit  grand&tlwr.*  'Whet 
ie  Kind's  eprrial  pleasured  were  towdwd,  not  area  Uh 
rivilf^'^  of  the  Church  might  ahelter  the  c^bnda.  Yet 
wn>  tiH>we  j:ce  the  gTon-thofangolar  jiiriBdiotion,eTeBii 
le  adiuinistratinn  of  the  most  arfaitiaiy  of  oodea ;  and  Aa 
lie  natuiv  of  the  foKsts,  so  oflen  mianndwatood,  i«  deari; 
niuj>ht  ont  in  them.  As  we  aee  in  Doroeadajr,  the  Kingfi 
'ni^t  dt>es  not  exdnde  the  propaty  of  other  man  wiUui 
g  Knmds :  it  only  lays  the  ownna  of  ioeh  pioperty  ttnder 
(■uitioiM  and  emel  restrict  iona. 

Even  in  the  Assize  of  the  Fonet  we  aee  the  oanTuig  oat 
r  the  same  principle  which  diowa  itaelf  in  HauT*! 
1%-purite  institution  of  the  recognition,  tite  principle  whidi, 
y  deTelo{vment  in  different  direetioDa,  gmr  both  into 
i«  Jur^-  and  into  the  representatiTe  PkrHameat.     In  aaA 
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dom,  the  wiDning  back  of  the  Holy  City  from  Saladin.  oh.  xivh. 
As  by  the  Assize  of  Anns  local  jnrors  were  to  give  their 
witness  as  to  the  liabilities  of  particular  men  to  military 
service,  so  now  thronghont  the  cities  and  boronghs  of 
England  the  liabilities  of  each  man  to  the  tithe  was  in 
the  like  sort  asBcsseil  by  local  witnesses.*  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  we  see  a  step  in  the  developement  of  our 
ancient  institutions  into  forms  more  suited  to  the  new 
state  of  things. 

From  every  point  of  view  then  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Geaenl 
time  of  the  restoration  of  law  after  the  mneteen  years  of  ™|u^'i^ 
anarchy,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  from  a  ^S°- 
general  constitntional  point  of  view  and  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  otir  present  sabject.     Henry  legislates  for 
a  kingdom  from  which  all  practical  distinctions  between 
conquerors  and  conquered  have  vanished,  a  kingdom  io  ^ 

which  nothing  but  a  few  formal  phrases  remains  to  tell 
men  that  French  and  English  had  ever  been  the  names  of 
hostile  races  within  the  realm  of  England.'    Under  Henry,  Englaod 
England,  though  politically  only  part  of  one  vast  dominion,  f^,,,^,  |,j, 
is  legally  a  realm  which  knows  nothing  of  the  dominions  of  J.""^ 
its  sovereign  beyond  its  own  shores.    The  anns  of  England 
are  to  be  kept  for  the  defence  of  England.     No  man  is  to 
send  or   sell  weapons  of  war  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
no  distinctioD  is  drawn  between  wholly  foreign  lands  and 

'  Beiiedict,ii.30-33;MectCliArt«i^i5i.  Theduliketo thetithfioomn 
out  iD  Balpli  of  CuggeaUle,  2$. 

*  He  ibnaal^  in  the  clurteni,  ''omiiibus  fidelibui  luii.  Fnnci*  ei  AngUi" 
(Select  Ch&rtera,  158),  BtillgDeaon,  bntitmuithsvebeenbythu  tiiiieamers 
fomiul^  Id  the  charter  of  UdooIq  tbe  dtiieiu  ue  Co  have  the  Ubertiee, 
eiatawB,  wid  1>itb  which  th^  had  "lampore  Eadwudi  et  Willelmi  at 
Hvnrici  regmn  Anglic,"  the  phrase  coming  over  twice.  The  auccesaion 
fnaa  the  Old-English  Kings  ta  thui  asserted,  sod  the  three  periods  of  law 
are  marked  out  in  <Uetinction  from  the  uuuvbj  of  Stephen,  the  Kjrannj  of 
Rufus,  and  what  still  doablleas  panted  for  tbe  usurpation  of  Harold.  This 
diartar  belong*  to  quite  tbe  early  jeara  of  Henry's  reign,  as  it  is  signed  by 
Thomas  the  Chancellor  and  by  Henry  uf  Easei. 


4  TBB  AVQBTIV    KBian. 

I.  iiTn.  tltv  Km^  ■  awm  contioental  iloauiuoas.^     Tbat  Um  I 
Utive  onlinanoea  sod  the  otber  fofroal  docwneotB  of  tl 
rrign   »re   nsunlj  drawn  np   in   the   comxatat 
Western  Europe   is   in    truth,  as    we    bare    ; 
no  amnl)  THneaB  to  the  fiuion  of  the  two  raeec  j 
if  mny  ootwanl  tnces  cf  eeiantton  lingered  i 
beginning  of  Hcnrr's  reign,  thej  had  assoredljr  ^ 
before  the  day  when  bis  crown  paee^  to  a  aoo  I 
Engliab  soil,  bat  far  lew  English  in  heart  than  he  I 


Tliefie  are  the  chief  ffstarM,  so  fkr  aa  they  i 
,  vpcfial  point  of  view,  of  this  memorable  veign, 
which  forms  one  of  the  nuun  epochs  io  Eng'lisb  histonj 
It  is  the  rei^  of  a  King  who  was  Iiom  at  he  MmI 
md  who  died  at  Chinon,  bat  wfao  labottrvd  for  the  f 
of  England,  anil  devoted  no  snull  part  of  his  butr  li 
to  the  true  ivelfare  ot  the  English  nation, 
small  praise,  at  the  moment  when  Henrr  lived,  that  hi 
conld  be  Bpokcn  of  as  the  oppressor  of  the  nobility-'  at 
M  the  man  who  trampled  the  privileges  of  tb«  Cbudl 
under  foot.  It  was  because  he  was  the  oppressor  '^ 
the  nobility,   the   man   who   for   ever   broke    the   poMT 
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liave  home  ao  oppoEite  meaning  in  the  days  of  the  third,  ch.  xitii. 
But  one  other  aspect  of  Henry's  reign  must  not  be  wholly  Europeuk 
passed  by.     The  King  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  |p^,y,  " 
the  Pyrenees  spread  his  fame  and  influence,  and  thereby 
indirectly  the  fame  and  influence  of  his  kingdom,  over  a 
wider  range  than  any  English  King  had  done  before  him.' 
The  days  of  Eadward  the  Unconquercd  seem  to  have  more  Marriage* 
than  come  back  when  tlie   daughters  of  a  King  of  the  lUughtan. 
English  were  sought  in  marriage  by  Kings  whoso  king- 
doms had  in  the  days  of  Eadward  not  yet  been  brought 
back   within   the   pale    of  Christendom.^     Daughters  of 
England  now  wore  royal  crowns  at  Toledo  and  at  Palermo, 
and,  among  these  alliances  with  princes  of  the  Romance 
speech,  the  older  alliance  with  our  own  kinsfolk  of  the 
mainland  was  not  forgotten.     And  in  this  case  it  took 
a  special  form.     While  Joan  aud  Eleanor  were  Qneene,  Marriua 
Matilda   never  rose   above  ducal   rank;  yet  the  wife   of^^u^Qj. 
Henry  the   Lion  holds  an  nnique  place   in  our  history  **"  ^*'*- 
as   the   one   Englishwoman   who  was   the  mother  of  an 
Emperor.     And   all  these    distant   marriages    bad  their 
l>earing  more  or  less  direct  on  later  pages  of  our  history. 
The  Saion  alliance  helped  to  keep  up  the  old  connexion  Otto  tlw 
l>etween  England  and  Germany,  and  to  make  it  closer 
btill   in   the   next  generation,    when   the  diadem   of  the 
Ctesars  was  home  by  one  who  had  been  marked  out  at 
various  times  as  Earl  of  York,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  heir  of  the  Scottish   crown. ^     The  connexion  with 

■  Magna  V1U.J), 75  ;  Peter  of  BloLi,  i.  195  ;  Will.  Neub.  iL  4.  "Regis 
aut«ni  Bupra  omoea  qui  hacleaiu  in  Aoglia  regnuw  noscelwiilur  latiua 
domiaanti*,  hoc  est  ab  ultimiB  Scotiee  finibua  ad  montea  usque  PyreoKoa, 
in  cunctiB  regioDJbui  nomen  celebre  habebatur."  W.  Map,  60.  "Hoi 
uOKter  Heuricui  aecundaB  cujus  poteststem  totiu  fers  liniet  orbii."  Com- 
pare GiralduB,  De  Inat.  Princ.  II,  I  J,  55;  It.  de  Diceto,  541,  61 1 ;  Chron. 
S.  Albini.  1151;  Will.  Ann.,-flp.  Ducheme,  Y.  134;  T.  Wjkes,  1151.  On 
tbe  geoand  European  poation  of  Heniy,  see  Stubba.  Frsbce  (o  Benodict, 
ij,  IV  ;  Preface  lo  B,  Havden.  ii.  luiiL 

*  On  the  nutiriagea  of  Henry's  daughten,  see  R.  de  Diceto,  6t6. 

'  .'■'Ba  tha  variout  earldom»  glyen  or  promiaod  to  OUo  >iTO  wsa  oMS.witj  . 


THE   ASGEVIN    ICEION8. 

1.  Spaiu  was  new ;  but  it  hotv  ita  fruits  both  in  the 
'  relatione  and  in  the  political  eveote  of  the  thirtMi 
and  fourteenth  eentiiries,  and  it  took  it«  noblest  III 
when  tho  youn^T  Elcnnor  CRme  back  to  th»  kml  of  _ 
ancestress  to  Ik>  the  wife  of  the  greatest  of  its  KiBgC  flf 
Sictlisn  i-onaexion  might,  a  ^neration  earlier,  hare  foali 
for  B  trilrnt*  from  one  Norman  King  to  another;  it  no* 
rather  marked  the  way  in  which  both  jmrties  in  the  gntl 
Italian  slrife  looked  to  Henry  as  a  {Kissihto  friend  «  I 
possible  enemy.  Yet  it  was  by  a  kind  of  ironr  of  ^ 
that  the  King  who  was  fighting-  the  Ghibellinv  bsM 
in  his  own  inland  ehould  find  his  uoarest  vontiucnta 
allies  in  GiieUa  by  WockI  or  by  policy.  Wo  torn  aw 
in  Piidness  from  the  gloomy  end  of  the  King  who  dii 
justice  and  made  peace,  as  we  entered  with  gladnea 
on  his  bright  beginnings.  From  one  who,  with  all  hi 
faults  nnd  crimes,  we  mu^t  revero  as  one  of  tbe  Mt 
Bcious  founders  of  the  greatness  of  £nglaod,  Wfl  IM 
to  turn  to  Kings  who  indeed  pat  tlto  finislutig  eM| 
to  Henry's  work,  but  who  did  it  only  as  nnwillin^fl 
strnments  in  the  hands  of  men  greater  aud  better  tli 
themselves.  < 
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to  Iiis  father ;  Kichanl  reconciled  the  breach  of  every  duty  cb.  iivn. 
of  a  man,  a  eon,  and  a  King  with  some  degree  of  at  least 
formal  piety, ^  and  with  special  zeal  for  the  Holy  War. 
Yet  meaner  and  more  grasping  after  money  than  Bufus 
himself,  Richard  showed  a  certain  real  power  of  forgiving 
offences   which   differs   from   the  mere  pride  which  kept 
Kufus    from   avenging  himself  on   those   whom   be    de- 
episcd.'     Bom  as  he  was  on  English  soil,  no  King  ever UnEng- 
bad   less    of  English    feeling ;    none   caretl   less   for  the  lar  oTku 
welfare  of  England;  none  so  systematically  made  himself '^^' 
a   stranger  to   her.     In   the   camp   before   Acre,    in   the 
dungeon   of  the   Austrian,   before   the   walls   of  Cbaluz, 
Richard  of  Poitou  appears  in   every  land  and  in  every 
character  except  that  of  a  King  of  the  English  dwelling 
and  reigning  in  bis  own  kingdom.     Yet  the  reign  of  the 
foreiga-hcartcd  absentee  was  a  reign  under  which  the  law  j 
and  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  prospered.    They  j 
grew  and  prospered,  because  a  King  who  would  have  done 
nothing  for  them  in  his  own  person  kept  himself  constantly 
absent  from  his  kingdom.     Not  under  Richard,  but  under  Coiutitu- 
Ricbard's  ministers,  the  work  of  Henry  went  on.    More  Tume 
than  one  stop  iu  constitntional  progress  dates  from  his  time,  ^n^i;^ 
And  even  his  career  in  the  East  and  bis  general  fame  as  a 
warrior  did  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  England  in  other 
lands;^  it  did  something  perhaps  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  national  pride  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 

The  Poitevin  Count,  childless  and   unmarried,  became  ConjMtioii 

of  Riootfa. 
Duke  of  the  Normans  aud  King  of  the  English  without  September 

S.  1.89. 

'  R-CoggtahBle,  91,97, 

'  lb.  64. 

*  There  were  perhkpx  two  sEdea  to  OUT  bme  in  thoee  dafs,  far  Richard  of  Uiu 
Dcviiea  (so)  snys,  ''Gnscuii  ct  Siculi  ouineB  hunc  regem  sequenteB  Angloa 
vt  cnuclatos  [see  above,  p.  16;]  nomiiuibant."  Thia  writer  aeeaa  to  speak 
of  Winiam'iforcMai  "Angli"  more  sfstematiolly  thao  anjbody  tlse.  See 
egpeciall;  pp.  16,  76.  William  of  Amuirica  always  speaka  in  the  same  way. 
Id  Book  ill.  (Ducheaae,  v.  ia6)  wa  even  read,  "  Iiuperiumque  fent  An' 
glorum  Gallicua  ultco." 


'■'"l-r.r,.    almost  hL    "^"^ 

;'"■>«  lo  '•  died  y«  ,     '^''^-  and 

"■  "-^onr^^--^ 
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were  going  on  in  the  kingdom  wliicb  Richard  had  for-  03.  xzvn. 
saken  which  are  of  more  moment  for  our  purpose  than 
the  deeds  of  the  Lion-hearted  King  himself. 

One  of  Richard's  many  ways  of  raising  money  had  been  Release  of 
to  release  the  King  of  Scots  from  the  special  obligations  by  scotluid 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  Henry,^    Here  of  course  ^^^" 
was  an  opening  for  further  questions  as  to  the  relations  oDligattoni. 
l>etween  the  Imperial  and  the  vasBol  kingdom.     But  this 
point  was   not   stirred   as  yet ;   the  political  interest   of 
Richard's   reign  lies  nearer  home.     The  chief  power  was  Williiun 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  a  Norman  clerk  named  di^p, 
"William  Longchamp,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ely."  ^"^^p 
This  man  was  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  and  was  ufEly. 
remarkable  for  an  ostentatious  contempt  for  Englishmen, 
which  was  shown  in  the  most  oBensive  forms.    But  the  way 
in  which  his  ignorance  and  his  contempt  are  recorded  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion 
of  the  two  races.^     This  enemy  of  the  English  nation  was  His  orw- 
overthrown  by  a  common  movement  of  the  nation  which  October  lo. 
he  had  insulted.     Without  any  royal  writ,  but,  like  some  "*'■ 
famous  assemblies  before  and  after,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
inherent  power  which  was  older  than  kingship,  the  Witan 
of  England,  Bishops,  Barons,  and  London  citizens,  came 
together  within   the  walls  of  the  great  city,  under  the  John  pre- 
leaderehip  of  the  King's  brother  Earl  John.     To  find  one  couiwa. 
who  afterwards  became  the  moat  hateful  of  tyrants  playing 
the  part  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  or  William  of  Orange 
has  indeed  a  strange  sound ;  hut  it  may  poseibly  help  to 
explain  some  later  and  puzzling   passages  in   our  story. 
The  assembly  which  thus  came  together  did  not  indeed 
depose  the  absent  King;    but  it   set  aside  the  minister 
whom  he  bad  appointed;  it  debated  and  accepted  the  royal 

'  See  R.  Howden,  iii.  ij- 

*  Hii  chuacUT  and  liialorf  ive  di>cuw«i]  in  Stuliba'  Preface  to  R.  Howdan, 
iii.  uxTJi.  Cf.Ann.Wav.  1197.         *8eeabore,p.  stf.andAYfe^'o.'V  . 
VOU  V.  ly 
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OIL  xtvn.  nppointmeut  of  another  minister,  and  of  its  i 
it  {iluoed  Jolin,  in  his  moinentary  character  of  Ifl 
litiaii  of  the  bing^lom  which  he  had  in  60m«  4 
The   roan   whcui   the   nation   thus   raised 
found  in   his  more   natural  character,   ooo^iriiig  i 
Kin^   and  country  with   a   foreigfn  prince;    but  t 
that   John   bad   once   shown    himself    as    tbe   ! 
Kn^liehmen    against    one   whom   all   KngUsbmen  I 
upon  as  a  common  enemy  is  not  without  its  import 

Captivity        Then  came  the  captivify  of  the  King,  his  ran«>ai|j 

11)1-1193!  homage  done  by  him  to  the  Emperor,  bia  inTestiim^l 

haps  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  perhaps  on^y  vitKl 

HI"  kingdom  of  Burgundy,     For  Richard  personally  to  b4(l 

u>  th»  Em  the  man  of  Ca-sar  could  be  no  degradation  to  one  who ' 
noj  already  the  man  of  Philip  of  Paris.     And  such  a  hoin 

couUl  in  no  way  touch  the  independence  of  his  kin^ 
Wu  Ilia  It  is  another  matter  if  we  accept  the  report  that  Rid 
En^rad  t""^  surrendered  the  crown  of  Englajid  to  Henry  the  Sixtli,j 

received  it  ag;iin  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Empire,*    8 


'  Soo   Beneilict,  S.   Jl.!;   E-  de   IKceto,  664;   Stubby    VrahKM   I 
John  wM  "KUimnU*  Pfctor  t-itios  regni."    B.  Uf 


. 
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an  act  was  indeed  a  giving  up  of  the  position   held   by  ch.  xxvii. 

^England   in  the  world.     It  was  a  pulling  down  of  the 

fabric  which  had  been  built  up  by  j^thelstan  and  Cnut,  by 

Wilb'ani  and  by  Richard's  own  father.  ■  We  can  only  plead 

for  Richard  in  the  hands  of  Henry,  as  we  have  pleaded  for 

Harold  in  the  hands  of  William,  and  say  that  no  act  of 

either  Earl  or  King  could  bind  the  English  nation  to  an 

act  which  her  national  Council  never  confirmed.     And  in 

any  case  Richard  did  not  reach  the  lowest  depth.     It  was 

less  humbling  for  England  to  become  a  fief  of  the  Roman 

Emperor  than  it  wae  to  become  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 

In  any  case  the  homage  paid  to  Ctesar  was  purely  formal ; 

hut  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  to  him  was  practical 

indeed.     England  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  ransom  of  a  JUchnrd'i 

King  who,  as  fer  as   she  was  concerned,  might  as  well  "°*™" 

have  spent  his  time  in  the  dungeons  of  Germany  as  on 

the  battle-fields  of  Gaul.     By  feudal  law  the  captive  lord 

might  claim  an  aid  of  his  men  for  his  ransom ;  yet  it  is  by 

no  means  clear  that  even  this  exaction  was  made  without 

the  consent  of  the  nation  in  its  Great  Council.'    Then  came  Hia  Cunn- 

the  King^a  return,  his  Great  Council  in  which  he  for  once  tiiigh»m. 

appeared  as  an  English  King,  sitting  in  lawful  judgement  ^^""^  3^ 

on  his  rebels  and  asking  for  money  in  constitutional  fonn.^ 

A  new  coronation  was  held  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  Hisconma-. 

captivity  and  his  foreign  homage,  and  Richard,  once  again  \v^ci,e*> 

full  King  ( 

It  ntt-y  h&Te  been  in  dther  of  theca  dumeteni  th&t  Itichard  WM  Bummoned 
in  1189  (iv.  37)  to  vote  at  the  next  election  of  a  King  of  the  Ramann.  For 
otier  ■chemeft  of  Ibe  Smperor,  see  Roger,  iii,  .^01.  It  ihould  be  noted  thiit 
Richard  In  turn  received  the  homage  of  sevetBl  German  priuce8(R.  Howden, 
iii.  334],  and  it  mid  to  have  bimaelf  recdved  aoine  TOtM  at  the  neit  election. 
R.  Coggenlule,  88. 

'  On  thii  point,  iee  Stalibs,  Preface  to  Hoger,  ir.  Imiii. 

'  R,  Howden,  iii.  140,  14.V  The  "  colloquium"  lute  Cltreo  dnys ;  on  the 
tbird  he  nakpi  for  money  ia  rather  strong  terma,  "  congtituit,"  "  pnecepU." 
Hee  Stubbe,  Preface  to  Roger,  iv.  liixri.  Hie  answer  to  the  King  of  Scots 
is  alw  to  be  given  "  per  coudliam  baionum  ■noruni.'' 

Try  a 
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<.-H.  xxvn.  ever.  For  the  rest  of  bis  reign,  tiis  subjeot*  bi 
fi'^ia'd*  ""'y  ^^  "^^  *'*'*  '^^  always  asking  for  tJicir 
fiifover,      enttrjiriBCs  in  whicli  tliey  liad  no  conceru; 

and  aflernards,  it  was  through  royal  demaiMLi  for 

that  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  stren^  htmcd. 

fiui>^rt  In  truth,  while  Richard  was  figuring  bcfnnp  th*  woil 

An-h-  in  the  ehiTalroiiB  brilliancy  of  a  Count  of  Poitiiu,  the 

tantCT-       proaaic  duties  of  a  King  of  England  were  well  and  OdiSk 

•""y  fully-  discharewl  hy  Archbishop  lluburt.     In  the 

■lufticUr     view  of  those  times  thid  prelate  is  looked  on  as  the  ci 

■*       "perhaps  the  mnrderer,  of  the  last  cliampion  of  tbe 

iifliiBwi-     England  against  the  Norman,     That,   in    tlii>  lut«r  iLijl 

tinii,  of  Richard,  William    the    son  of  Osbort   mtwd  a 

fStiliiiun  of  ment  in  the  city  of  London  which  was  said  ta  U>  under 

Fitz-  taken  on  behalf  of  the  poor  against  the  ncli,  in  bevond 

'utr*"        <!<">'''.     The  writers  of  hia  own  day  spvak    of  luiD   as  i 

traitor,  but    they  allow  that  his  foUowem  (loctotxl  liim  S 

saint  and  a  martyr,  and  the  judgement  of  his  followers 
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effects  of  the  practice  of  specially  summoning  particular  on.  xxvji. 
persons,  whether  for  legislative,  judicial,  or  any  other  pur- 
poses.*    The  earliest  object  of  the  summons  is  to  secure  Practice  oi 
a  due  attendance  of  qualified   persons;    the  old  law  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  reeve  and  the  four  men  of 
each  township  has  simply  this  object.     The  summons  to 
the  legislative  assembly  has  a  further  object,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons  whose 
presence  is  specially  wished  for.     This  last  process,  as  we 
have  seen,  led  to  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
separate  body.     The  summons  in  its  other  form  led  alike 
to  the  Jury  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  important 
steps  in  the  direction  of  both  those  institutions  were  taken 
during  the  practical  regency  of  Hubert.     Richard  was  but 
little  of  a  legislator ;  he  was  nothing  of  an  administrator  or 
a  financier.     His  one  object  was  to  screw  money  out  of  his  Richanrit 
kingdom.     Wherever  Richard  acted  personally,  everything  ^"** 

was  to  be  sold,  and  no  commodity  seems  to  have  been 
found  more  marketable  than  the  honour  of  a  chivalrous 
King.  No  pretence  was  too  base  for  the  hero  of  the 
Lion's  Heart,  if  money  could  be  gained  by  it.*  As  usual, 
there  was  an  incidental  good  side  to  extortion  and  venality. 
If  Richard  ^vith  one  hand  took  money  for  allowing  the 
tournaments  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  Church  and 
State  had  hitherto  forbidden,  he  took  money  on  theniscliAr- 
other  hand  no  less  readily  for  granting  charters  to  ^^^ 
boroughs  on  a  scale  which  makes  his  reign  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  municipal  history.^  But  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Justiciar  had  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
nation  in  a  way  more  systematic  and  intelligent  than  these 

'  See  above,  p.  408. 

*  No  trick  can  well  be  shabbier  than  Richard^s  denial  of  his  own  seal  in 
H.  Howden,  iii.  J67  ;  Ann.  Wav.  1 198  ;  B.  Coggeshale,  93.  Directly  after 
come  the  lioenoes  for  the  tournaments.  Cf.R.  de  Diceto,  676;  Stubbs,  Const. 
Biit.  i.  506.    On  hb  general  venality,  see  R.  Div.  10. 

'  See  Select  Charten,  34a,  356. 
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cB.  iivit.  ruil'!  financial  expalienU  of  the  King.     The  [xKitioS  ■ 

Hu1if?rt  was  iuiJeed  a  hard  one;  he  bad,  if  possible, to  Atbi^ 

ibe  King  n*it.Iiout  oppressing  the  nation,  and  it  ii  Btl 

vciy  wonderful    if  in   Etich   an    attein))t   he    maniigal  t 

OeotlVvT     diepteaso  both.    Both  his  adiuinistiation  and  that  of  li 

JoMkUr/  successor  Geoflrey   Fitz-Peter  are    memorable  for  xvm 

"'**"         measures  which  gave  fresh  scope  to  the   principle  of  n 

presentation   both   in    finaneial    and   in   Judicial   mattcn 

We  have  como  to  days  when  even  oppressioD  haJ  to  b 

carried   on   under  both  the   older   and    the  newer  Gun 

JuriHof     of  teedom.     For  almost  every  purpose    a   fixed   Donk 

wiifpihcts.  "f  knights  or   otlier  lawful  men  are  summoned.     Win 

Kichard   puta   forth  a  now  and  sterner   ordinanoe  if  ft 

forests,  not  only,   aa   in    his  father's    day,    are  Ixxlies  i 

knights  appointed  to  carry  owt  the  new  decree  in  all  Jl 

strictness,  but  the  ancient  courts  are  summoned  to  listajj 

the  King's  nill.     This  was  iu  the  last  days  of  Riobol 

under  the  Justiciarship  of  Geoffrey.     Under   tJie  Mdji 

nilc  of  the  Archbishop   the  same  principle  is  applid^ 

Oriijiii  of     better  parposos.     The  summoned  knight« '  are  to  bj^ 

tha  IWe.   '"^  *'"^  gri-at  judicial  i/tr  in  a  character  answering  to  ih 

of  a  Grand  Jury.*   In  tbeproelamntion  for  the  prea-rvntiii 
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knights  are  called  on  to  assess  the  carucage  to  be  levied  cb-  ixvn. 
on  every  shire,  we  see  that  the  day  is  comiDg  when  the  ^/i?^"^''** 
same  representative  body  will  be  called  on,  not  merely  to  Shire. 
assess  an  impost,  but  to  vote  it  or  to  refuse  it.'    And,  till  the 
power  of  the  parse  should  have  fully  come  into  the  hands 
of  the,  people,  there  were  not  wanting  men  in  higher  place 
who  knew  that  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Wibin  of  the 
land  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  realm,  and  to  open  or 
shut  the  national  coffers  at  their  discretion.     Not  for  the 
first,  not  for  the  last  time  in  our  history,  we  find  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  brought  -to  our  shores  to  play  the  part  alike 
of  saint  and  of  patriot.'    As  Thomas  of  London  had  with- 
Btood  the  demands  of  the  father,  Hugh  of  Avalon  with- 
stood the  demands  of  the  son.     In  a  Great  Council  held  in  Council  at 
the   old  meeting-place   of  councils,   in   that  borough   of  i)^,:,^^!^^ 
Oxford  where  men  had  confirmed  the  laws  of  Eodgar  and  ^'  "97- 
of  Cnut,  the  saint  of  Lincoln,  grown  into  an  Englishman 
on  English  ground,  spoke  up  for  the  laws  and  rights  of 
Englishmen,  as  Anselm  had  done  before  him  and  as  Simon 
did   after   him.      AVhcn    Hubert,   in   the   King's    name,  SaintHnrii 
demanded  English  money  to  pay  a  military  force  for  the  JJJ^  Kinc'« 
King's  foreign  wars,  he  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the  tlem«nd»  of 
church  of  Lincoln  and  its  pastor  were  bound  to  do  faithful 
service    to  thoir  lord   the   King   within   his  realm,   bnt 
that  no  men  or  money  were  they  bound  to  contribnte  for 
undertakings  beyond  the  sea.     The  opposition  of  the  holy 
stranger  was  backed  by  a  prelate  of  another  class,  Bishop 
Herbert  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the   old  officials  of  King 
Henry.     Their    opposition    was    successful ;    one   of   the 
great    principles    of   English    parliamentary    right*  was 
established  by  the  holy  man  who,  in  his  own  words,  had 
been  brought  from  the  simple  life  of  a  hermit  to  exercise 
the  rule  of  a  Bishop,  and  who  had  made  it  his  duty  in 
his   new   post   to   make   himself  master   of  all  the  laws 
'  See  PruliKe  lo  Bogw,  W.  xciv. 
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wore    once    more 
Richard   which   ci 
removal   of  the  A 
which  the  Pope  an 
found  out  to  be  ia 
His  succesBor  was 
EsBex,  whose  name, 
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bequeath  them,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  him  to  heqaeath  them,  ™-  »vii. 
no  longer  to  his  oephew  of  Britanay,  hut  to  his  brother  of 
Mortain.^     Here  comes  in  an  important  point  of  English 
constitutional  history,  which  is  most  commonly  miscon- 
ceived.    In  continental  lands  the  new  doctrines  bad  grown 
so  fast  that,  beyond  the  sea,  Arthur  was  deemed  to  have 
a  right  by  birth  to  the  dominions  of  his  uncle.    Anjon  ad-  Arthur 
mitted  bis  claims,  and  the  King  of  the  French  received  bis  ledoed  in 
homage  aa  Duke  and  Count  of  nil  the  fiefs  that  Richard  ^J°"- 
had  held  of  the  French  Crown.'     In  England  the  rights  of 
Arthur  were  unheard  of,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  thought  of  in  Normandy.     Earl  John  became 
Pake  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English,  without  a 
voice  being  raised  against  him.'    In  England  be  was  chosen  OatmaHaa 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  fashion ; '  and,  if  we  may  believe  jji^y  ^j, 
a  writer  of  a  somewhat  later  generation,  the  occasion  of  his  "99- 
crowning  was  taken  advantage  of  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
truest  constitutional  doctn'nes  that  ever  English  lips  uttered 
or  English  ears  listened  to.     It  is  said  that  Archbishop  Alleged 
Hubert,  before  be  poured  the  oil  on  the  head  of  the  Dnke  X^u^op 
and  King  elect,  declared  that  no  man  had  a  right  by  H°i>"^ 
birth  to  the  kingship  of  England,  that  her  crown  was  the 
gift  of  the  nation  to  bestow  as  it  thought  good,  that  the 
only  limit  to  their  freedom  of  choice  was  that,  if  the  kingly 
house  numbered  among  its  members  a  man  fit  to  be  a 
King,  it  waa  right  to  give  the  crown  of  his  fathers  to  him 
rather  than  to  a  stranger.*    The  candidate  waa  accepted ; 

'  R.Bovdeti.i*.  8j.   "DivuitJobMiiiifratrinoragfiitimAnglueetoiiliiM 

&1Im  taiTUBaai.et  fecit  lieri  piHlicto  JohuDi  fidelitotea  ab  iUia  qui  ndennt." 

*  lb.  S7,  94.    We  get  a  light  of  Aithnr  in  Magna  Vita,  305. 

>  He  b  "  rectni  hares  refill  RicutU  fntriit  Bui."  Tha  itXa  notion  of  hit 
being  an  uiurper  crimes  out  in  the  Annals  of  Margin,  1199-1104,  aad  in 
the  royslint  T.  WjkM,  i  jofi.     Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

*  With  the  strange  exception  that  he  did  not  coRimimicate  at  the  mua. 
See  Magna  Tito,  193. 

'  See  tdI.  i.  p.  lit.  It  abouU  be  remarked  that  thia  U  the  ecclesiastical 
election  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  613).  Thecivil  election  has  been  already  ^OTie'ORTaTi:^ 
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vork   from   the  time  of  Heniy  the  Firet,  became  more  cu.  xxvu. 

than  tendencies,  and  were  fully  carried  out  ia  the  form 

of  Bome  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  history.     Never  Charaeter 

in  any  age  were  private  vices  more  truly  public  benefits.  ajT^tm 

Under   a   better  Kin^,   the   formal   confirmation   of  our'^.^^e™^ 

°       _  otha 

national  life  and  our  national  freedom  might  have  been  criiuei. 

put  off;  under  the  worst  of  all  our  Kings,  the  course 
of  things  was  hastened ;  the  happy  consummation  came 
sooner,  and  it  took  a  more  definite  form  when  it  came. 
I  Bay  the  worst  of  all  our  Kings ;  for  Rufus  himself 
does  not  stand  charged  with  such  an  excess  of  personal 
tyranny  as  John.  The  deeds  of  John,  the  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  mockery,  the  lingering  deaths  to  which  be  loved  to 
doom  his  victims,  have  no  earlier  parallel  save  in  the 
crimes  of  Robert  of  Belesme  and  in  the  nineteen  winters 
of  the  anarchy,'  Indeed  in  the  later  days  of  John,  when 
a  King  of  England  set  himself  deliberately  to  lay  waste 
his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  days 
of  anarchy  came  back  again.  Under  such  a  King  as 
this  the  freedom  of  England  was  won.  The  rule  of  thestren^bof 
two  great  Henries  and  of  the  wise  ministers  of  Richard  pu^^. 
bad  strengthened  the  royal  power  when  the  royal  power 
was  the  one  expression  of  the  national  life,  the  one  security 
for  peace  and  order.  The  proud  barons  of  the  Conquest 
had  died  out  or  had  been  bumbled.  The  King  was  more 
powerful  than  any  one  man  in  bis  realm.  A  new  nobility, 
a  nobility  which  had  risen  by  royal  favour,  had  stept 
into  their  places,  a  nobility  no  doubt  mainly  of  Nor- 
man descent,  but  who  had  risen  to  greatness  on  English 
ground,  and  whose  whole  position  and  feelings  were 
English  rather  than  Norman.  Normandy  was  now  but 
one  part  of  the  King's  vast  foreign  dominion,  a  dominion 
which  is  diiitinctly  marked  as  foreign   in  the  great  law 

'  Unlen  we  accept  one  alleged  caee  of  death  by  huDger  at  tha  bidding  ot 
ths  cblvalroui  BlohanL    B.  Coggisliale,  Gj. 
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the  highest  place  in  England  conld  not  wholly  be  for-  oa.  zxtil 
^tten.     Aa  long  as  thia  state  of  things  lasted,  the  barons 
of  England  could  not  wholly  forget  that  Noimandy  was 
the  home   of   their   fathers,   that   England   was   a  land 
to    which   their    fathers    had   come,    many    of  them   as 
actual  conquerors,  all  as  members  of  a  conquering  race. 
What   was   now   needed   was  for  Normandy  to   become 
a  land  altogether   foreign   and   hoetile.     The   first  great 
crime   of  John   did   this   great  service   for  England ;    it 
severed  England  and   Normandy.     John,  in   that   fitful  OTerthKnr 
exercise  of  higher  qualities  which  marks  his  whole  reign,  Arthur. " 
crushed  Arthur  and  his  followers  at  Mirabel,'  and  made  ''°'- 
himself  lord   of  all   his   father's   hinds   beyond   the   sea; 
]3y  the  secret  murder  of  his  captive  nephew — for,  when 
u  captive  prince  vanishes  so  opportunely,  we  may  aesnme 
his   secret   murder' — he  lost   those    parts   of  his   luids 
beyond  the  sea  which   it  was  for  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land  that  he  should  lose.     The  French  King  cunningly  F 
devised  for  himself  a  jurisprudence  ont  of  the  romances  " 
of  Charlemagne ; '  and   by  its  help  he  professed  to  de-  NocmMidy. 
prive  his  guilty  vasEal  of  all  hie  lands  which  owed  homage 
to  the  Crown  of  France.     Continental  Normandy  was  won 
by  France  with  a  speed  and  an  ease  which  seems  amazing ; 

'  B.  Wendover,  iii.  168.  Tba  nege  waa  "virtate  Au|^onim  Ikodabili  lu 
\mvi  finitua."  The  writer  dutinctly  looks  on  it  u  an  Engliah  victory  oiat 
the  "  Fisncigstitt,  PictavieoMS,  at  And^sTenBes."  We  have  John'a  own 
account  in  R.  Coggaihale,  137, 

*  See  R.  WendoTer,  iii.  1 70,  and  compare  the  additioiu  of  Matthenr  Puis. 
R.  CoggrahAle  (139,  145)  and  the  Laaercoat  Chronicler  (iioi,  Iioi,  lalj) 
ktuiw  much  more  about  the  matter.  In  L«wia'  pleadings  at  Rome  (R. 
Wendover,  iii.  373)  John  in  laid  to  have  killed  Arthur  "  propriia  inanibuB, 
per  proditiontun,  peaaimo  toorti*  eeneie,  quod  Angli  murdnuu  ^pel- 
iant." 

'  Oa  tlie  new'fangleil  jurisdiction  of  the  twelve  peers,  seemingly  devioed 
liy  Philip  for  Ih^  nonce,  see  SbiiHindi,  Bistoire  dea  FraoQius,  iii.  4S9.  Tliat 
Philip  had  the  Cbarleniagne  itoriea  in  his  head  appean  from  Giralilua,  De 
Inst.  Princ.  147.  See  R.  Wendover,  u.a.,  and  the  addition  in  MaUliow 
Pane,  Hist.  Maj.  ii.  6jS. 
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[.  the  islands  only  remained  to  the  islanil  King.'     Bl 
things  ninet  he  hotne  in  mind.   John  was  no  nattoniL^ 
man  Duke.     The  French  King  was  indtH^I  a  Strang 
he  was  not  more  of  a  strangrer  than  the  Diike  who  a 
pass  for  either  Angevin  or  English.  Again,  Xormandy 
was  no  longer  thff  land  of  the  earljr  Dabas."    Tlio  Col 
of  England  had  takon  awaj  its  strength,  and  had 
Its  beet  hlood  into  another  land,     Normaady  had 
to  be   one    of  the  powers   of  the   earth,  and   it  ■ 
greater   hardship  to   receive   orders   from    Paris    tfafl 
receive    them    from  Westminster   or  Poitiers,      .\s  t 
England  was  concerned,  the  last  tie  waa  snappoil  } 
bound   the  Normans  in  England — let  us  now    rati 
them  Englishmen  of  Norman  descent — to  the  nali' 
of  their  forefathers.     That  land  now  became   a   Gl 
land.     They  had   to   choosn  between   England  and 
niandy,    and    they    chose    England.'      But    it    wai 
enough   that   Normandy  Bhould  beoonM  a  foreign  ' 
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a   gre&t  and   distant   dependency.     But,  in   so  doing,  it  ch.  xxtii. 
insured  the  oontinuance  of  that  enmity  with  Prance  which 
had    passed   from   the    Norman   Dukes  to   the    English 
Kings.     England  went  on  warring  with  France  for  the 
sake  of  Aquitaine,  now  that  Normandy  had  become  French 
and  the  Norman  had  become  an  enemy.     To  the  English-  Nonnuidy 
man  whose  forefather   had  hfted   his   lance  for  William,  far«ign  to 
Normandy  was  now  as  mach  the  land  of  the  stranger  as  J^'^^"*'"''' 
it  was  to  the  Englishman  who  had  wielded  bis  axe  for 
Harold.   The  lose  of  Normandy  by  John  was  the  formal  un-  The«ep»- 
doing  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  formal  naturalization  of  NonMndy 
thedisguised  kinsmen  who  now  cast  away  the  Homanco  garb  *^*^;'"°»1 
which  they  had  put  on  in  Ganl,  and  came  hack  to  the  older  the  Con- 
heritage  which  the  man  of  Bayeux  shared  with  the  man  of 
Mlncheater,  the  man  of  Contances  with  the  man  of  Lincoln. 
When  Richard's  Ch&teau- Gail  lard  bowed  to  Philip,  all  the 
men   of  England   became    Englishmen,     And   yet  it  is 
not  without  a  sigh  that  we   see   that   noble  duchy,  the 
mother  of  heroes,  the  land  which  had  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors  of  England  and  the  conquerors  of  Sicily,  with 
her    seven    cities,    her    strong    castles   and    her    stately 
minsters,  her  people  whom  we  still  feel  at  a  glance  to  be 
Teutonic  brethren  in  the  Roman  land,  pass  away,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  under  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  whose 
Kings  had  fled  before  Duke  William  at  Varaville  and 
before  King  Henry  at  Noyon. 

^     The  loss  of  Normandy  thus  once  more  called  into  being  Fusion  of 
an  united  English  nation.     It  was  well  at  such  a  moment  gtrength- 
tbat  England  had  a  King  whose  reign  was  one  long  series  of  t"?*/^ 
wrongs  and  insults  done  to  the  English  nation.    As  soon  as  of  fordgn- 
Norman  and  Englishman  became  one,  they  were  bound  yet 
more  closely  together  by  the  presence  of  new  swarms  of 
foreigners  in  the  land.     The  counsellors  and   soldiers  of 
John   were   neither  Norman   nor   English.      If    by   an.^ 


-is.;'  '"': ""».«, 
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the  Qaeen  from  the  south  is  followed  by  a  minister  from  ch.  zx?ii. 
the  south.   First  the  see  of  Winchester,  then  the  chancellor-  ^"^  ^ 
ship,  then,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  justicur- /Biaiun  of 
ship,  were  bestowed  on  the  Poitevin  Peter  des  Bochn,  aa  1105-1138, 
though  England  was  to  he  ruled  by  the  women  and  men  *^™p"''" 
of  her  dependency.    At  last  came  the  final  struggle.     The  JuBtloUr 
dispute  about  the  archbishoprick,  the  interdict,  the  reck-  7)je^i_„ta 
lees  and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  King,  left  him  utterly  "i^  ^- 
friendlees  when  the  last  bolt  was  hurled,  when  a  foreign  1107-iiit. 
priest   dared   to  declare  the   King   of  England  deposed 
from   his  kingdom.     Then   stood   out  the  weak   side  of 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror.'    William  aad 
Lanfranc  could  grapple  even  with  Hildebrand ;  John  could 
not  grapple  with  Innocent;  and  the  Lanfranc  of  his  day 
bad  been  driven  to  the  side  of  his  enemies.     In  his  last  Homage  of 
despair,  the   King  who   wore  the   crown  of  Cerdic   and  iDDooent. 
William  stooped  to  become  the  man  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  "''■ 
in  bis  own  island,  as  his  brother  had  become  the  man  of 
the  Roman  Csesar  in  his  foreign  bondage.     In  both  cases 
doubtless  the  homage  was  meant  to  be  little  more  than 
that  homage  which  in  those  days  men,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  any  strait,  so  lightly  pledged  and  so  lightly 
cast  aside.     John  perhaps  simply  clutched  at  the  chance 
of  help  from  the  spiritual  chief  of  Western  ChriBtendom, 
as   he   is  said  to  have  clutched,  in  a  yet  wilder  fit  of 
despair,  at  the  chance  of  help  &om  the  spiritual  chief  of 
Western  Islam.*    But  from  the  moment  of  John's  hom^Q  £n^l!ik 
to  Innocent  begins  that  spirit  of  determined  resistance  to  u 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman   See  which  marks  all 
English   history  from  that  day  to  this.      Of  that  day 
came   the  glowing  denunciations   of  Robert  Grosscteste 
and   Matthew  Paris;   of  that  day   came   the   statute   of 

'  See  voL  iv.  p.  439. 

'  See  the  itory  of  Joba'a  emhtmj  to  the  Almohaile  Comnuuider  of  the 
Faithful  in  Mirtthew  Puu,  ii  559. 
VOL.  T.  £  Z 
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the  greatest  of  men  sometimes  outwit  themselves.     I  have  cb.  xxvii. 
already  said  that,  when  William  called  on  Alexander  to  ^^^*^ 
judge  between  him  and  Harold,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  of  Inno- 
day  when  John  should  receive  his  crown  as  the  man  of 
Innocent.^    But  it  was  not  till  William  had  long  been  in  his 
grave  at  Caen  that  men  saw  what  had  come  of  that  special 
weakness  of  the  strongest  minds,   the  forgetfulness  that 
those  who  come  after  them  will  not  be  as  themselves.    And 
now,  by  a  strange  retribution.  Innocent  outwitted  himself, 
and  saw  the  result  of  his  deed  with  his  own  eyes.     Like 
the  spear  of  Aehilleus^  the  same  hand  which  dealt  the  blow 
unwittingly  did  the  work  of  healing.    By  a  gross  breach  of 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  of  the   English 
King,  and  of  the  English  nation,  Innocent  forced  on  the 
English  Church  a  Primate  of  his  own  choosing.     But  the  Primacy  of 
Primate  whom  he  fcrced  on  us  was   Stephen   Langton.  L^ton. 
Through  that  choice  England  received  her  leader  from  the  "o7-i^^8. 
bands  of  her  enemy ;  she  received  the  first  of  that  long  line 
of  patriotic  churchmen  who  were  to  bridle  the  pride  of  Popes 
and  Kings  alike.     The  interdict,  the  tyranny,  the  depo- 
sition, the  homage,  follow  in  order.     A  King  who  seldom  The  Eng- 
went  forth  to  battle  without  victory  found  that  at  his  ^  figh^  fop 
bidding  the  national  force   of  England  would  not   stir,  •^^^P* 
that  the  threatened  name  of  nixing  had  lost  its  force,  and 
that  even  against  a  French  invasion  no  sword  would  be 
drawn  for  him.^     It  was  not  till  John  had  become  the 

to  have  come  from  Senlac.    For  the  French  version  see  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Philippis.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  286. 

•  SeeR.  Wendover, iii.  245  ;  Walter  of  Coventry^  ii.  209,  an.  The  sum- 
mons *'  sub  nomine  culvertagii  et  perpetuse  servitutis  **  is  clearly  the  same  as 
the  niXivg  simimons  of  the  days  of  Rufiis ;  see  above,  p.  77.  The  summons 
is  a  comment  on  the  Assize  of  Arms.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ''comites, 
barones,  milites,  et  omnes  liberi  homines  et  servientes,  vel  quicumque  sint 
et  de  quocumque  teneant,  qui  arma  habere  debent  vel  arraa  habere  possint 
et  qui  homagium  nobis  vel  ligantiam  fecerunt ;"  and  it  is  added,  *'  qui  terram 
non  habent  et  arma  habere  possint  illuc  veniant  ad  capiendum  solidatas 
nostras.*'  A  vast  multitude  comes  together.  The  "  multitude  o(4>ioM  ex 
inenni  vulgo  **  are  sent  back ;  the  "  milites,  servientee,  et  liberi  homines  cum 

Z  2  2 
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the  memorable  Council  at  Saint  Paul's,  a  true  Parliament  ch.  xxvii. 
of  the  realm  though  no  King  presided  in  it,^  the  Primate  5?^^. 
reads  the  charter  of  Henry  to  the  assembled  barons ;  they  PaU's. 
swear  that  they  will  maintain  the  liberties  whidi  it  con- 
tains even  unto  death.  John  meanwhile  renews  his  homage 
to  a  papal  Legate,  the  LegpatiC  whom  the  Primate  withstands 
in  the  cause  of  the  rights  of  his  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.*  Presently  the  King  for  whom  no  man 
would  draw  a  sword  in  England  sets  forth  on  his  episode 
of  conquest  beyond  the  sea.  Meanwhile,  if  the  King  of 
England  was  reminding  the  world  that  he  was  also  Duke 
and  Count  on  Graulish  soil,  the  Barons  of  England,  of 
whatever  race  they  sprang,  were  showing  that  their  hearts 
at  least  were  truly  English.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beheading  of  Waltheof,  could  England  boast 
that  she  had  nobles  of  one  heart  with  her  people.  To 
have  been  the  oppressor  of  his  nobles  had  been  among 
the  glories  of  Henry;  it  was  among  the  deepest  crimes 
of  his  son.  In  earlier,  reigns  King  and  commons  had 
been  ranged  against  the  nobles  ;  now  nobles  and  commons 
are  ranged  against  the  King.^  The  Barons  of  England 
are  now  Englishmen.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  time  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  distinction  among  men  born  in  the 
land ;  all  alike  bear  the  English  name ;  all  alike  go  forth 
with  English  hearts  to  the  struggle  against  the  stranger. 
Before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  martyr  of  East-Anglia,  TheBaroiw 
that  Saint  Eadmund  who  had  smitten  down  Swcgen  and  EdmuudH- 

whom  Cnut  had   loved  to  honour,  that   Saint  Eadmund  ^^^' 

'  12x4. 

a  reverence  for  whom  had  been  the  one  English  feeling  in 
the  soul  of  the  foreign-hearted  Richard,*  the  Barons  swore 

'  B.  Wend.iii.  363.  "Convenemnt  in  ciTitateLondoniarnm  apud  Sanctum 
Paolum  Stephanos  Cantoariensis  archicpiscopus  cum  epiHcopiR,  abbatibua, 
prioribus,  decaniB  et  baronibua  regni.**  The  meeting  la  called  a  "collo- 
quium," a  word  equivalent  to  Parliament.        '  See  R.  Wendover,  iii.  278. 

'  lids  oomei  out  strongly  in  William  of  Armorica  (Dachteie^  ▼.  88). 

*  B.  Coggwhal6b  63, 97  ;  Benedict,  ii.  164. 
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r.  to  win  back  the  old  freedom — if  need  be  by  foree  of  ati 
from  the  King  who  denied  it.  The  names  of  Uwgii 
nial  and  mythical,  Norman  and  Eng'Iish,  were  niingU 
their  mouths,  as  if  to  put  the  fact  of  the  aaiaa  of  n 
into  a  formal  ehape.  The  laws  for  which  the>'  were  n 
io  draw  the  sword  were  the  laws  of  tbc  English  8 
who  had  dwelled  so  long  on  Xorman  grround,  the  I 
of  the  King  who  first  among  Kiugs  of  Norman  b1 
had  been  born  an  English  /Etheling.'  For  the  law 
Eadward  and  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Barons  of  thu  Ifj 
rose,  as  the  men  of  the  same  laud  had  risen  in  t 
Toetig  for  the  laws  of  Cnut.'  But  the  Barona  o 
were  but  the  foremost ;  the  Barons  of  the  whole  reah^ 
the  eitiseus  of  London,  Barons  in  their  own  city,  4 
Boon  arrayed  against  the  King.  In  language  m 
seemg  to  forestall  the  doctrine  of  a  UUt  age  that  !■ 
high  treason  for  a  King  of  iSogland  to  levy  war  4 
his  Parliiiment,  John  was  described  as  a  perjarcrd  1 
in  rebellion  against  hie  Barons.'     As  on  the  day  gfl 
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fkst  for  ever  as  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman  in  the  oh.  xxvii. 
sixty-three  clanses  of  the  Oreat  Charter. 

What  the  Great  Charter  was  in  its  bearings  alike  upon  Character 
the  past  and  upon  the  future,  Englishmen  have   been  Great 
taught  in  the  pithy  words  of  the  constitutional  historian  ^^' 
of  their  country/     It  is  the  first  great  act  of  the  English  act  of  the 
nation  after  the  descendants  of  Nonnan  conquerors  and  ?S^«- 
Norman   settlers   had    fully   become    Englishmen,   after  *^^* 
all  thought  of  any  distinction  between  the  King's  men, 
French  and  English,  had  passed  away  from  the  thoughts 
of  men.     In  form  it  is  the  charter  of  the  King;  it  is  in 
truth  the  record  of  the  liberties  which  the  nation  wrung 
from  the  King.     But  it  decrees  nothing  new.     It  g^ves 
new  securities  for  the  better  observance  of  old  rights; 
but  it  gives  no   new  rights  where  no  new  rights  were 
needed.     As  a  document  meant  at  once  to  redress  the  evils 
of  the  moment  and  to  provide  against  the  fresh  appearance 
of  those  evils  at  any  later  time,  it   contains   provisions 
which  are  momentary  and  provisions  which  are  eternal. 
It  provides  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  morrow, 
and  it  lays  down  rules  by  which  peace  may  be  kept  for 
ever.     But,  as  becomes  a  charter  of  Englishmen,  even  the  Its  practi- 
most  general  principles  are  asserted  in  a  practical  shape,  racter. 
In   the   Great   Charter  there  is  not  a  word  of  abstract 
theory.     It   throws  its  shield  over   the   rights   of  every 
Englishman  from  the  noble  to    the   villain,   but   it  has 

>  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  532;  "The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great 
public  act  of  the  nation,  after  it  has  realized  its  own  identity :  the  consum- 
mation of  the  work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and  lawyers 
have  been  labouring  for  a  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  recalls 
the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintains  the  differences  of 
English  and  Norman  law."  lb.  543 ;  **  The  Great  Charter  is  the  act  of  the 
united  nation,  the  church,  the  barons,  and  the  commons,  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  at  one.  It  is  in  form  only  the  act  of  the  king :  in  substance 
and  in  historical  position  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a  corporate  life  that  has 
reached  fiill  consciousness,  resolved  to  act  for  itself  and  able  to  carry  out 
the  resolution.** 
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in  a  way  no  \esB  clear  and  vigorous  within   their   own  ob.  xxtii. 
range.     The  name  of  Witenagem6t  has  ceased ;  the  name  ^^*"" 
of  Parliament  is  not  yet  heard  ;'  bat  the  thing  which  is  olwua*  rf 
described  by  both  those  names  is  there  in  all  its  fulneBsier;  »A- 
by  the  name  of  the  Common  Council  of  the   Kingdom,  ^y^." 
There,  for  the  first  time,  the  elements  of  which  the  national  ™mt»ry 
assembly  was  composed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  tjoo, 
to  be  brought  tc^ther,  are  definitely  set  forth  in  a  legal 
shape.     The  distinction  between  the  Witan  and  the  land- 
eitting  men,  between  Lords  and  Commons,  between  those 
who  are  summoned  in  their  own  persons  and  those  whose 
summons  was  genera),  now  stands  out  clearly  in  our  law. 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons 
are   to   have  their  personal   summons.     The  rest  of  the 
King's  tenants-in-chief  are  to  be  summoned  in  a   body 
by  the  SheriH'.^     And  the  necessary  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
so  many  words,  that  those  who  stay  away  shall  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  those  who  come.     AVben  such  a  principle  a» 
this  is  laid  down,  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  direct  repre- 
sentation.   When  those  who  stayed  away  were  boand  by  the 
acta  of  those  who  came,  it  was  the  simplest  of  all  changes 
for  those  who  chose  to  stay  away  to  depute  some  of  tboee 
who  chose  to  go  to  act  in  their  names.     Let  this  custom 
be  stiffened   into  the  shape   of  a    formal   law,  and  we 
at  once  hare  parliamentary   representation ;    the   knight 
of  the   shire   is  already  called   into  being.     And   mark 
another  step  of  advance  backwards  which  is  involved  in 
this  last.    The  assembly  is  so  far  feudalized  that  the  rights 
of  the  dmple  freeman  are  forgotten ;  the  summons,  even 
the  general  Bommons  by  the  Sheriff,  extends  only  to  the 
King's  tenantiB-in-chief.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Kings  tcnante-in-chief  were  a  much  larger  body,  and 

'  At  least  n<^  in  Lstin  or  EUigluh ;  it  wm  aireadj  in  common  use  in 
French. 
*  CUiue  14.    See  ftbove,  p.'40g.  uid  Stitbbs,  Qnwt.  Hist.  i.  5^4.. 
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tliose  which  were  temponity  in  their  owtk  nature.    Gre&Ust  ch.  xitii. 
among  the  cUubcb  of  the  Great  Charter  ia  that  which  ^J"^^ 
asserts  in  legal  form  the  legal  right  of  Engliahmeii  to  ■■•«rt«i- 
withstand  oppreesion.   The  perjured  King  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  Barons  might  again  ehow  himself  perjured  and 
rebellious.     If  he  fell  awaf  and  broke  the  promisee  which 
he  now  made,  he  was  to  be  withstood  in  arms  in  the  name 
of  the  powers  which  Englishmen  held  to  be  greater  than 
the  King,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Law,  and  the  Great 
Council.'     If  the  King  was  faithless  to  his  word,  twenty- 
five  of  his  Barons  were  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  force,  if 
reason  failed  them.     And  among  those  twenty-five  stands  Ad-naoe 


..v.™         ^   g.      ^j   „         ^^^^^^   '"thoMwor 

the  Charter,  London  and  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  of  Ijondcn. 
ports  of  the  realm  are  confirmed  in  all  their  rights  and 
liberties.'  And  among  the  twenty-five  chosen  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  baronage  stands,  next  after  men  bearing 
the  famous  names  of  Bigod  and  Mowbray,  the  Mayor  of 
London  city.  If  England  had  gone  baok  to  the  days 
of  Eadward,  London  had  more  than  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  Leofetan.^  But  if  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
great  city  thus  took  his  place  among  Earls  and  men  of 
ancient  houses,  it  was  because  £arls,  Barons,  and  Mayor 
were  now  but  the  chiefs  of  an  united  nation.  When  the 
Barons  went  forth  to  do  justice  on  a  perjured  King,  they 
were  to  go  forth  at  the  head  of  those  of  whom  they  were 
but  the  chief  representatives.  They  were  to  distrain  upon 
the  King,  to  seize  his  lands  and  castles,  with  the  help  of  the 
9  of  the  whole  realm.*     We  seem  to  have  come 


*  I  need  liardl7  quote  again  the  bmouB  worda  of  B»ctan  which  I  took 
u  ODO  of  the  mottoes  lor  my  Groitth  of  the  En^ish  Constitutioii. 

'  Clauws  l»,  IJ. 
'  Sue  above,  p.  469. 

*  Clkun  61.    "lUi  vigintl  quinque  bmrones  catD  coiDinuiu  toUus  term 
dutrmgent  et  gnvftbunt  noa  modu  omnibiu  quibiu  potenint." 
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he  led.^  Then  came  the  moment  of  utter  blackness  and  ch.  xxvu. 
despair,  when  a  worse  fate  than  the  anarchy  of  seventy 
years  earlier  seemed  to  be  in  store.  The  rebel  King,  at  the 
head  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  was  laying  waste  his  own 
kingdom,  taking  castle  after  castle,  and  showiug  that  his 
brute  force  was  for  the  moment  stronger  than  the  liberties 
which  he  had  just  granted.  In  utter  despair  the  Barons 
sought  for  a  new  King,  and  they  sought  for  him  beyond 
the  sea.  They  sent  for  Lewis  of  France  to  deliver  them  Election 
from  John  and  to  wear  the  crown  of  England  in  his  stead.'  i^ig. 
In  that  day  such  an  act  did  not  bear  the  character  which 
it  would  have  borne  in  any  later  age.  Both  to  Norman 
and  to  English  feeling  it  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
only  changing  one  stranger  for  another.  John  could  no 
longer  be  borne.  There  was  no  one  in  the  land,  no 
Stephen,  no  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  no  Kichard  of  York, 
to  take  his  place.'  For  one  moment  at  an  earlier  time 
the  thoughts  of  men  had  turned  towards  the  elder  Simon.* 
But  he  was  now  far  away  in  the  southern  land,  and 
Simon  was  neither  an  Englishman  by  birth  nor  a  man 
sprung  of  kingly  blood.  If  they  chose  an  Englishman, 
they  must  choose  one  from  among  their  equals,  to  whom 
obedience   would  be   hard.     If  they  chose   one   born    of 

'  See  R.  Wendover,  iii.  322-329,  336-338,  340.  John^s  ambassadora 
speak  of  the  libertieB  of  England  as  **  quasdam  leges  et  libertates  iniquas, 
quas  dignitatem  r^am  nulli  decuit  confirmare."  Innocent  is  naturally 
fiercer,  and  he  calls  the  Charter  "  oompodtio  vilis  et  turpis,  verum  etiam 
iliioita  et  iniqua  et  merito  ab  omnibus  reprobanda  "  (326,  328).  Hi8tory 
will  hardly  stop  to  discuss  the  trifling;  cavil  whether  Innocent  pretended  to 
annul  our  liberties  because  he  disliked  the  liberties  themselves,  or  only 
because  he  disliked  the  way  in  which  they  were  won.  It  is  enough  that 
a  Bishop  of  Borne  took  on  him  to  annul  the  laws  of  England  on  any 
ground. 

'  The  election  of  Lewis  comes  out  most  strongly  in  R.  Wendover,  iii. 
359,  and  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  224,  225,  where  it  in  laid  down  that  the 
election  of  a  King,  or  rather  Lord — ^the  word  is  "  dominus'*  (see  above, ' 
p.  698) — *'  ez  conmiimi  consensu  totius  regni  fieri  oportuit/' 

'  See  Stubbs,  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  xzxii,  zxxiii. 

«  Ann.  Dunst.  12x0. 
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Ijenis  reigned,  the  lands  of  England  would  be  again  parted  oh.  xiyii. 
out  among  Frenchmen,  as  they  had  once  been  parted  out  J^^^ 
among  Normans.^     At   such   a  moment  it  was  hard  to  feeUng 
say  whether  the  domestic  tyrant  or  the  foreign  deliverer  Lewis, 
was  the  more  dangerone  enemy.     But  in  those  days  every 
good  work  and  every  evil  work  all  helped  together  in  the 
common  cause.     The  death  of  John  cnt  the  knot.     His  Dekth  of 
young  BOQ  was  guiltless  of  bis  crimes,  and  strange  as  the  ,j,g| 
Teign  of  a  minor  was   in  England,  English   feeling  soon 
gathered  round  the  one  representative  of  the  old  stock  in 
opposition  to  bis  French  rival.     Men  went  forth  to  figbt  Battle  of 
at  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  as  to  a  holy  war,  to  save  England  „,^, 
from  the  dominion   of  the  stranger.^     It  was  a  newly 
awakened  burst  of  national  feeling  which  placed  Henry 
the  Third  on  the  throne,  and  every  event  of  his  long  and  Efboti  of 
weary  reign  tended  to  draw  out  that  national  feeling  in  of  Heniy 
more  definite  shapes,  and  to  draw  all  the  sons  of  the  soil,  of  ,,*^7jlj 
whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  close  together  in  one 
body  as  fellow-workers  in  the  great  strife  against  Pope 
and  King. 

The  fifty  years  that  follow  the  death  of  John  form  one  Dominion 
long  time  of  struggle  against  foreign  dominion  and  foreign  Lt«»t«. 
influence  in  varions  shapes.^     First  came  a  time   which 

'  B.  WeaAorer,  iii.  jSj,  384  ;  R.  Coggmhalc,  179. 

■  Ann.W«v.  J117.    Cf.  T.  WykoMai;. 

*  It  will  be  at  caice  HWn  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  e? en  the  ikmteat 
n«mtlTe,  atriotl;  to  called,  of  the  reign  of  Hani;  the  lliTd ;  ao  to  do  forma 
nopartofmygnbject  I  am  conoemed  with  that  reign  only  k>  br  lu  ita  leading 
eventa  helped  to  get  rid  of  ai^  ali^t  tiaeea  which  alill  remained  at  the  dla- 
tinctdon  betwean  Normana  and  Engliah  in  England.  Thia  reign  la  the 
great  period  of  the  nxmaatic  annaliata.  We  lose  the  abtteamen-hiatorlana  trf 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Secosd,  hat  we  get  inatead  our  great  patriotic  writv 
Matthew  Paria.  Hia  general  antbority.  which  haa  been  aometiinea  attacked 
by  thoae  to  whom  hia  pluoneaa  nf  speech  wu  iDconvenicut,  nnd  the  reUtion 
in  which  he  atanda  to  earlier  writen,  have  been  net  forth  by  Prufeaaor  Stabba 
in  a  weighty  judgement  in  thePrefeceto  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  bcicxl.  Since 
I  began  writing  thia  Ch^ter,  the  second  volame  of  the  Profeaaor'g  own 
Conatitutional  History  haa  appeared,  in  which  we  may  now  study  the  ator] 
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then  patriotic  feeling  was  not  wholly  on  one  side.     A  few  oh.  xxvit. 
honest  men  had  with  desperate  loyalty  stood  by  John  to  the 
last,  and  these  men  now  stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  the  strangers.     The  King's  first  guardian,  WiUiam, 
William  Marshal,  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  what^"'^ 
could  be  done  at  such  a  moment.    So  after  him  did  Hubert  Ka*"liBn 
of  Burgh,  sometimes  placed  in  strange  partnership,  some- g^l,,^  ^ 
times  in  rivalry,  with  the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ^""^ 
sometimes  the  guardian,  sometimes  the  minister,  som<:times  urg, 
the  victim,  of  Henry,  but  in  all  characters  doing  all  that 
a  man  could  do  in  such  a  case  both  for  the  King  aud  for  his 
people.     And,  greater  than  all,  the  Primate  whom  Inno- Confimu- 
cent  had  given  us  again   stands  forth  as  the  champion  charter 
of  freedom,  and,  in  defiance  of  courtly  opposition,  wins  T^^' 
another  confirmation  of  the  Charter.'     But  strangers  still  bUhop 
rule;   the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Legates  is   only  ex- la^j. 
changed  for  the  dominion   of  the   Poitevin  Bishop,  and  ReToit  mnd 
the  first  civil  war  of  the  reign,  the  war  of  the  younger  R,oh»rf, 
Earl   Marshal,  is  waged   to  get  rid  of  him  and  of  the  ^  ***"" 
awarms  of  his  countrymen  who  iufeflt«d   England.*    By      ,,j^ 
this  time  the  second  act  of  the  drama  has  begun,  and  the 
hope  of  deliverance  shows  itself  in  a  quarter  where  none 
could  have  looked  for  it. 

V   Henry  was  now  reigning  in  his  own  name,  reigning,  as  Utmrfw 
1  remarked  long  ago,  in  not  a  few  respects  as  the  true  S^^!^ 
successor  of  the  Confessor.     But  in  one  point  Henry  and  '"7* 
Eadward  differed.     Each  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  mother ; 
but  Isabel  of  AngoulSme  had  no  share  in  the  insults  and 
spoliations  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Emma.   In  Henry's  mar-  His  mar- 
riage the  Provencal  Eleanor  took  the  place  of  English  £ad-  Ele&nor  rf 
gj-tb ;  but  the  southern  Queen  had  not  to  dread  imprisonment  ,5  J"^' 

'  See  the  Btory  in  Matthew  Paru,  316  Wuts. 

*  See  tlie  revolt  of  Earl  RichAtil  in  tbv  DuoBtaLle  and  Waverle;  AnoaLi, 
11J4.  Richard  Siward  (in  half'a-ilnzea  Bpelliaga)  appean  in  his  followingi 
was  be  a  denendant  of  Tliurkill  of  Warwick  (  >ew  toI.  It.  p.  7S1. 

VOL    v.  3  i 
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"■'re  dt'spl; 
binary  lie,. 
°i°nwnt  an 
"■i  «  good 
•»  'b  notk, 
«uccessi,e  sn 
«u.8        ^'«bel  and  c 

St5"«''<'».tio„.|f, 
■     """Crom,,  n 
"■-Wdly,, 

?"'  "f  Co™. 
*"°«",,  appea, 
"OO  "gainst  hi, 
*°''  Pop,  „ere 
""I  Ktortion-  I 
"«oo  «.o„  fi,„ 

"■^.r,.  after  Pariiaaen,.^ 
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have  at  last  gained  in  all  its  fuloessj  tbongh  only  in  an  oh.  xxtu. 
indirect  shape.    As  soon  aa  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  TkaDMaiM 
Third  began  to  demand  anything,  they  began  to  demand  pwlui- 
that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  not  be  appointed  by  ^^J^ 
the  King's  arbitrary  will,  but  with  the  adriee  and  consent  i^t*  ^^ 
of  the  nation.     In  the  great  political  manifesto  of  those  cffiotn  of 
timee,  a  document  which  shows  how  well  onr  fathers  knew 
what  freedom  was  and  bow  dearly  they  prized  it,  it  is 
brooght  as  one  of  the  charges  against  the  King  that  he 
wished  to  keep  all  these  great  appointments  in  his  own 
band.'     And  the  bodies  which  used  this  language  were 
becoming  more  uid  more  entitled  truly  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.     The  representation  of  the  shires  by 
chosen  knights  is  step  by  step  firmly  established.    And,  as 
those  knights  were  chosen  in  full  county  court — we  are 
tempted   to   say   in   full   tdrffem^i — ^the   assembly,  in  its 
representative  character,   becomes    more   and    more  fully 
entitled  to  nse  those  popular  formnlsB  of  ancient  times 
which   had   lost  one    meaning    and   were    fast    winning 
another.'     And  never   did   popular  formnls  stand  forth 

■  See  Stubba,  Court.  Hiit.  ii.  40,  41,  mud  the  gr^l  Foli'.ical  Poem 
printed  in  Wiight'i  Politjcal  Songa,  g6.  I  have  quoted  the  puuge  which 
b^kti  oo  the  present  question  in  Growth  of  the  English  Conetitation, 
191. 

*  He  w»y  in  which  tbe  Ajieuibliea  <tt  this  reigD  >re  deaoribed  ia  »!• 
meat  u  Tariona  m  In  eailier  timea.  Id  tbe  Waverie;  Annals,  iiiS,  we 
meet  the  Witan.  the  "lapientea  AngUn,"  fat  perbapa  tbe  taat  time  by 
that  name.  The  deacriptdaiu  are  more  or  lea  fx^ular  without  any  Torjr 
oert^nile.  In  the  "magnum  paiiiameDtum"uf  I157,  weieadinMatthew 
Faria  (946,  Wabi)  how  "in  pvliuuento  aapradicto,  ncmdum  finilo,  rex  in 
aadientia  totiua  popali  adducto  monstratoque  omnlbua  Edmundo,  qaem 
[ffotulerat  in  mediam  veatitum  indameDto  Apaliend.  ait "  (we  are  re- 
minded of  the  speech  of  Aotslni  at  the  nuiriage  of  Henij  tbe  Fint,  >ee 
above,  p.  169)  ;  and  we  get  a  vivid  deecription  of  the  way  in  which  a  royal 
apeech  might  be  received  in  thoie  daja.  In  the  deacription  in  tbe  Burton 
Annaliat  (Ann.  Moo.  i.  360}  of  the  ParliameDt  of  Westminster  in  1155  ila 
members  are  described  aa  "episoapi,  abbates  et  prioree,  oouiites  et  baron«a, 
et  totiua  ngni  majores."  And  we  directly  after  get  a  still  clearer  de- 
•criplion  of  the  constitutiou  of  tlie  eocleaiastical  part  of  tbe  Abb«id!cA,-j  -. 

3»l 


^* 


THI    iJOBTTT 


.X.  OTTT.  ivnii    jT^kiKT    IxtliuuaH.    TtiUi.    and    disvitr   ^Wi  in  tl 
rvmuiuicnui-.-:^  wiucii  milvil  Eutfianci  laid  befim  tbe  pn 

iMki '«  -iM  't»l»   'be  ]^TVia  leKurs  in  wiiwiL  tW   ^ihlf  i_  ^igr,  ■ 

tfanr  iiMUJ,  linn  with  uoti  ?'jii:e  tti  tlsiuia^ae  &•  cnl  dcini 
tit'  duu  :'DTn^  -man  wber*   ^rilil  was   tW  *^r  1"^  * 


T^  ^reU  teanuQ  <)C  this  ^me,  s  &atBi?  whicb  tl 
jOTunrte  J^aiDbt  Heorir  jSMpes  mith  the  stniQsU  igsM 
ius  tiuher.  iit  the  p«nc-iTi:  iuuob  of  all  r^ema.  dmB»,  (■ 

mlliair^  m  tin-  pocnudi.'  vrJt,  DistiiMitki^  of  Kom^  ■ 
Eni^i^lmiiui  'T>_T>^  tViFVijttan  wfaa^a  all  «<nc  KiigliAw 
iisnaL-tuns  <t'  nibbles,  derg*.  ami  et>iiumoiH  ^mk  into  th 
1  ^iM-k-fT'imiii  irticD  >\il  ^w  ■.■■Tortiecs  wi»«  patriota,  Tlii 
'  woid  u  ^.'  -it'  EntHish  worthier,  aatl  it  was  speciaQT  ui  W 
it'  .'Hi;    .'(a:M  1)1*  Eai^lififa  wr>cthie&  worthies  wlio  were  bh 

Ut'.'-'  if  rtie  li'irtnai;  nF  vvsCeidin-.  iIogma«  of  vUdi  Ia> 
TT^n-  iQii  .Vasulm  aifver  bnauvi.  sErire  a  vaa  bo  -rhap  tl 
^■n--   ioii  rirhtiMi.--  m.?n  ot'  the  Eturliah   C&SRih  mi  j»i 
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of  their  modern  following.     The  first  article  of  the  Great  ch.xxvii. 
Charter  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
free.     And,  to  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  meant 
freedom  from  illegal  acta  on  the  part  of  the  King  at  home, 
meant   no  less  freedom  from  the  endless  meddlings  and 
extortions  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  sea.     When  men  in 
the  sixteenth   century   prayed   for  deliverance   from   the 
tyranny  of  the   Bishop  of  Rome  and   all   his  detestable 
enormities,  they  did   but   echo  the  voice  of  England   in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  in  days  earlier  still.     From 
the  Peterborough  Chronicler  onward,  through  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  John   of  Salisbury,  who   found   what  a 
bruised  reed  Borne  was  to  lean  on,  the  series  of  our  eccle- 
siaatical  worthies  goes  on.     It   goes   on   in   the   patriot 
Stephen,  whom  Rome   suspended   for  his   patriotism;   it 
goes   on  when  the   throne   of  Dunstan  and   Stigand   is  Edmund 
again  filled  with   an  Englishman  in  name  and  race  and  til^c^  of  ' 
heart,  our  second  sainted  Edmnnd,  who  had  to  wage  so  C^ier- 
weary  a  strife  against  Pope  and  King.     It  goes  on  in  a  1134-1140. 
yet  greater  name,  in  holy  Robert  of  Lincoln,  the  rebnker  of  ^'**'' 
Popes,  the  hammer  and  despiser  of  the   Romans,  whose  terte, 
glorified   spirit,   so   men  then  deemed,  did  hy  a  wicked  Liiux£i. 
Pontiff  as  an   earlier  Edmund   had  done  by  the  tyrant  "SS"^''* 
Sw^en.^     Stephen,  Edmund,  Robert,  were  doubtless  men 
of  Old-English  blood  ;  it  was  well  then  that  another  name, 
worthy  to  stand  by  theirs,  should  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Norman  baronage.     The  prayers  and  holy  rites  with  WjJter  of 
which  Odo  of  Bayeux  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Senlac  sj^op^ 
have,  as  it  were,  their  answer  from  English  mouths  in  the  Jt^T^^S 
prayers  and  holy  rites  with  which  Walter  of  Cantelupe 
ushered  in  the  day  of  Evesham.* 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  these  times  that  good  is  brought 

■  See  the  iitocy  in  Mktthew  Puu,  E83  Wats. 

*  Sm  vol.  i.  p.  581 ;  of.  jii.  p.  61.  ' 
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I,  oat  of  evil,  and  that  help  oomes  from  the  most  toi 
for  quarters.  We  6ee  this  eTen  among  the  patriot 
whose  names  we  have  Just  ^ne  thmu^h.  If  1 
Langton  was  the  nominee  of  Innocent,  so  Kdmoi 
was  the  nominee  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and  Vf 
Cantelupe,  whose  gootl  dccJs  won  him  the  ban  ol 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory's  own  faiiiid»^  to  the  tl 
Lyting  and  Wnlfatan.  And  so,  when  the  gT<>at  ( 
of  all  eame,  we  found  our  deliverer  in  one  in  wlioi 
he  Ur!?t  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  no  man  could  ban 
that  we  had  a  coming  deliverer  to  welcome.  Tlt«| 
England  hod  once  gathered  round  an  Englieii  ] 
earlier  times  we  should  have  said  an  Kuglieh  iEthd 
6rst  man  Iwrn  of  Angevin  stock  on  English  gt« 
had  any  share  in  the  feelings  of  an  EngHshmailJ 
gf  foreign  wife  and  a  foreign  crown  tempted  aH 
-  Richard  from  the  good  cause ;  one  whom  he  had  Id 
bis  English  days  looked  on  as  a  stranger,  lived,  fl 
had  himself  received  the  crown  of  Charles  anil  J 
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himself  are  in  a  manner   atoned  for  when  his  widowed  oh.  zxtii. 
sister  became  the  worthy  wife  of  the  flower  of  knighthood,  fr*  "**%u 
the  protector  on  earth  and  in  heaven  of  the  folk  of  Eng-  tba  Kisg'a 
land.'     If  the  part  of  Godn'ine  had  now  to  be  played  by  a  Eleuor. 
stranger,  that  stranger's  English  Countess,  the  pupil  of  the 
uncanonized  saint  of  Lincoln,  may  take  her  place  alongside 
of  the  Danish  wife  of  his  forerunner.     The  part  of  Gytha 
at  Exeter  was   played  again  by 'Eleanor  at  Kenilworth. 
We  are   now   in   the   thick  of  the   great   tale.      While  Cktntr  ot 
Englishmen  are  seeking  crowns  in  Germany  and  Sicily, 
the  stranger  whom  England  has  made  her  own  is  winning 
the  freedom   of  England,     Men's   thoaghts,   so   it   was 
said,  had  once   turned  to  the   elder   Simon    as  a   King 
for   England;    she   now   found    more    than   a   King    iu 
his   son.     The  great   Earl   is  a   reformer  from   the   be- 
ginning; bnt   it  is   only  step  by  step  that  his  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  only  way  in  which  true   reforms   can   be       ^,^ 
wrought.     His  platform  gradually  widens ;  the  flret  noble 
of  the  land,  the  brothcr-in-kw  of  the  King,  takes  into 
partnership  the  growing  commons  of  the  realm,  first  the 
knights  and  then  the  citizens.'     In  his  tale  we  find  our- 
selves on  spots  which  have  played  their  part  in  our  earlier 
history.    Oxford,  now  become  the  seat  of  famous  schools  of 
learning,  has  not  lost  the  place  which  she  held  while  she 
was  still  but  a  border  fortress.    As  it  was  at  Oxford  that  The  Pro- 
Danes  and  Englishmen  had  agreed  to  Eadgar's  law,  so  now,  Oi^d. 
ID  the  great  Provisions,  more  than  the   laws  of  Eadgar,  "S^* 
more  than  the  Charter  of  John,  was  won  for  us.    The  days 

■  S«n  Ihe  paam  in  tba  Political  Songi,  1 2^  ; 

"Salve  Sjman  Montis  Fortii, 
Totiui  floe  militiK, 
Dune  poenu  pxaus  miiiii, 
Protector  geiitia  Anftlin." 
I  have  quol«d  mom  pawage*  to  tlte  same  eHect  in  Growth  of  the  En^iah 
Constitution,  p.  191. 

*  He  gfradual  dcralapement  of  Simon's  policy  ehould  be  atudieil  in  Dr. 
Fanli's  Honognph. 
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.  were  now  come  in  wliich  there  was  no  new!  thail 
and  Kn^liE^h  should  agree,  for  Barons  and  Comfl 
become  words  which  may  be  freely  used  for  ntH| 
Then  comes  the  Barons'  War,  a  war  in  which  ^ 
almost  say  that  the  word  baron  had  gorxe  back  t 
tneaning',  and  that  that  what  it  now  mtant  was  a  w 
by  all  the  men  of  England  Rgainst  their  faithk 
The  day  of  victory,  the  groat  Pnrliament,  thp  diq 
throw  and  martyrdom,  fi.'llow  ^t  on  one  anod 
the  great  Kur\  ivho  had  been  so  lately  the  oU 
Englishmen  on  earth  was  now,  by  their  voice,  it 
of  the  ban  of  Rome,  enrolled  among  the  ssutta 
Bij^s  and  wonders,  as  'Waltheof  and  m  lliomH 
before  him.  < 

For  a  moment  the  cansc  of  freedom  seemoj 
but  on  the  heights  of  Lewea  and  of  Evesham.' 
had  met  as  enemice  whom  history  must  rather  ] 
fellow- wo  risers.  The  uncle  paescd  on  the  ton 
nephew  who  overthrew  him  ;  the  neph«w  clothl 
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i)>  more,  the  great  political  work  of  Simon  is  one  whose  glory  oh.  mth. 

tt  £dward  must  share  with  him.     We  have  Been  how  ourSimon'i 

g  parliamentary  constitotion  had   long  been   growing   up,  ,j_o„„^. 

.   slowly  and  silently.     Step  by  step,  through  the  long  and  ^|i^og_. 

.  dreary  reign  of  Henry,  the  powers  of  Parliament  were  ^'t**  'r 
constantly  strengthened,  and  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment wae  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfect  form. 
That  perfect  form,  in  all  its  completeness,  representing 
ereiy  class  of  the  freemen  of  the  realm,  prelates,  earls, 
and  barons,  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  was  held  up  by 
Simon  before  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
"Wbat  Simon  showed  ns  for  a  moment,  Edward  gave  us  for 
ever.  The  greatest  of  all  parliamentary  reforms,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  towns  to  a  direct  share  in  the  national 
representation,  was  in  its  first  momentary  form  the  thought 
of  Simon ;  in  its  lasting  shape  it  was  the  g'lSt  of  Edward. 
The  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  destroyer  was  but  the 
executor  of  the  legacy  of  the  martyr.  A  testament  not 
without  blood,  and  sealed  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
was  carried  out  in  all  its  fulness  by  the  pupil  whom  a  hard 
&te  had  made  the  slnyer  of  his  master. 

And  now  the  goal  of  our  tale  is  reached.  The  people  of  Reign  a 
England,  chastened  and  strengthened  by  a  momentary  ttie  pint, 
overthrow,  have  risen  again.  They  have  changed  their 
conquerors  into  brethren ;  they  have  changed  the  Norman 
barons  into  the  front  rank  of  the  united  English  nation. 
It  remained  to  pat  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work. 
Under  Richard,  John,  Henry,  the  body  of  the  nation  had 
been  fest  waxing  more  and  more  English  ;  but  its  head  was 
still  alien.  Save  that  he  reverenced  the  ancient  saints  of 
England,  save  that  be  gave  the  names  of  English  saints 
and  heroes  to  his  sons,  we  might  have  said  that  Henty  of 
Winchester  was  more  of  an  alien  at  heart  than  Henry  of 
Le  Mans.     But  with  him  the  days  of  foreign  kingship  are 
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OH.  xivn,  ended.     It  might  eeem  to  be  the  formal  wiping  onl  of  iB 

The  firat     foreign  Conqaeat,  when  England  had  again  a  King  bouni| 

Kingoftlie  the  name,  not  only  of  the  Engliiih  saint  tii  whom  Xunid| 

and  Englishman  looked  hack  with  such  fatitMttic  rovercDOi 

but  of  his  own  forefather  and   model,  the    nnconqucrd 

I'aiitd        foonder    of  the    English   kingdom.     Some    reokouing  a 

PoirtL      lawyers  or  courtiers  has  taught  us  to  epeak  of  our  gni 

Edward  as  the  fii-st  of  his  name.     Men  of  hie  own  iSfj 

with  better  remembrance  of  the  true  history  of  Uh  kii^ 

dom,  hailed   him  as  Edward  the  Third   and  Edward  tlu 

Fourth,  fourth  among  the  Kings  of  the   English,  thiti 

Clmruiisr    among  the  Emperors  of  Britain.'      In  him  wc  had  a  King 

"  indeed.     Before  him  we  had   Kings  who   hmi   indirwtJj 

wrought  US  good  by  theii"  vices,  by  their  wcukneeMS,  bj 

their  very  absence  from  among  ub.     Now   we  have  OIM 

more  a  King  to  rule  us  with  wisdom,  valour,  and  goodamt 

like  the  nohkut  of  the  native  Kings  of  the  eltli>r  stdtq 

His  logiilft-  There  was  now  no  need  to  ask  for  the  laws  of  Edwu^ 

when  new  lawa  of  Edward,  new  laws  putting  forth  aucie^ 
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Tork.'  Every  staio  had  been  wiped  ont,  every  trace  ofoH.  ixvu. 
bondage  had  passed  away.  The  ADgevin  King,  the  Norman 
,  barocagej  the  English  commons,  had  forgotten  that  they 
.  Bptang  from  three  stocks  which  had  once  been  such  deadly 
enemies.  The  cycle  has  come  round ;  EngUod  has  again 
an  English  King,  ruling  by  laws  which,  changed  as  they 
were  in  form,  had  given  back  to  as  the  substance  of  all  that 
wae  precious  in  the  laws  of  our  earliest  day.  Men  asked 
in  Edward's  day  by  what  laws  Edward  should  be  guided  in 
judging  the  cause  of  his  loftiest  vassal.  Was  he,  whom  Hii  Em- 
some  have  called  the  English  Justinian,  to  be  guided  by  ^^' 
the  laws  which  Justinian,  on  tbe  throne  of  the  New  Rome, 
had  pat  forth  for  all  lands  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ? 
And  the  answer  was  that  an  English  King,  Emperor  in 
his  own  island,  was  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of  his  own 
island  Empire.'  In  reading  words  like  these  we  feel  that 
we  have  passed  away  from  the  days  of  Normans  and 
Angevins ;  we  feel  ourselves  again  face  to  iace  with  Ecgberht 
the  eighth  Bretwalda,  or  with  ^thelstan,  Bastleus  of 
Britain.  What  if  dark  days  came  after  him,  the  days  No  such 
of  Kings  who  tnmed  away  from  the  consolidation  and  ^^ 
rule  of  the  island  Empire,  to  grasp  at  shadows  of  domi- 
nion beyond  tbe  sea  ?  What  if,  in  the  reigns  afler  him, 
as  in  the  reigns  before  him,  our  freedom  was  again 
strengthened,  not  by  the  virtues  and  the  wisdom,  but 
by  the  vices  and  follies  of  our  Kings?  His  glory  does 
bnt  stand  out  the  greater  and  the  purer,  as  the  King 

'  On  Edwud'a  dcalingi  witb  Sootland  I  htve  uid  mmeUiiiig  in  the 
E«»;  jdft  referred  to.  I  tkke  for  gnntedthat  nn  one  who  knowa  uyl^uiig 
ot  the  beta  of  the  «•«  tbinki  thM  vaj  apolngf  u  needed  for  Bdwaid'i 
dcttlipgi  with  Walea. 

■  Biikanger,  ed.  Riley,  p.  155;  "Episoopai  Biblieiuii  requlaitui  dixit 
iguod  clominus  rei  Hecundum  legea  per  quia  judicat  Bubjectoa  euoii  debet 
procedere  in  casu  isto,  quia  bic  cenutur  Iroperator."  So  Palgnve.  Dncu- 
iDouli.  p.  19  ;  "  Sire  Robert  de  Bnu  .  .  .  prie  a  noatre  seigneur  le  re;  come 
aon  eovereTti  aeigneur  e  un  Empereur."  See  Hiatorical  EsaaTa,  Firat 
Seriea,  p.  69. 
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enisvn.  who  wrouglit  the  good  of  hie  kingdom,  not  j 
Gtrument  of  a  blind  chance,  not  as  a  puppet  ia 
of  others,  hut  ae  a  King  who,  on  the  throne  o) 
made  the  welfare  of  England  the  conscious  ofajl 

Cumliiiion.  life.  With  Edward  then,  the  first  King  of  the  : 
who  deserved  to  be  called  an  Englishman,  the  t 
in  whom  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and  Woden  hivd  i 
up  the  hlood  of  Norman  Duketi  and  Angevin  G 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  its  result* 
fitting  endjj  We  leave  England  In  all  the 
freshness  of  her  second  birth,  under  the  role  ol 
her  royal  lawgivers,  the  noblest  of  her  royal 
Our  tale  may  follow  the  great  King  t«  thi 
glorious  life  and  to  one  stage  lieyond 
follow  him  to  his  last  reating-jilace  of  all  bd 
shadow  of  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor;  we  will  I 
mther  in  that  solemn  hour  of  nueting  of  tbi 
dead  wlion  he  lay  for  a  moment  besidu  the 
Harold. 
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Domesday. 

E  account  of  Domewlay  and  ita  contents  is  the  bubincsn, 
not  of  a  historian  of  tho  Norman  Conquest,  but  of  a  critical  editor 
of  the  great  Surrey  itself,  whenever  a  penoa  so  much  to  be 
longed  for  sball  show  himself.  The  well-known  Introduction  hy 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  its  use  till  something  better  appears,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  up  to  the  present  standurd  of  historical  scholtirship. 
Indeed  the  eariier  work  of  Kelham,  on  which  that  of  Ellia  is 
portly  founded,  really  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  not  a  greater 
knowledge  of  facts,  yet  a  greater  power  of  uudervtanding  the  &cts. 
I  hare  also  before  me  a  French  work,  "  Recherches  sur  Le 
Domesday  on  Liber  Censualis  d'Angletcire,  par  MM.  LiSchaud 
(I'Anisy  et  de  Ste.  Uarie,  Caen,  1843."  Its  chief  object  is  to 
identify  the  different  persons,  French  and  English,  whose  names 
»re  found  in  the  record ;  but  it  iS  done  with  very  little  criticism, 
and  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  with  the  object  of  tracing  out  the 
pedigrees,  real  or  imaginary,  of  various  Norman  fauiilies.  An 
useful  work,  primarily  local  in  Ita  chai'acter,  but  containing  a  good 
deal  of  matter  not  confined  to  its  own  district,  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones's 
"Domesday  for  Wiltshire"  (Bath,  1865).  The  photozincographic 
editions  of  the  Survey  of  each  county  published  hy  Sir  Heiuy 
James  have  the  great  use  of  preserving  an  absolutely  perfect  text, 
and  of  making  the  look  and  character  of  the  document  more 
generally  known.  Hut  a  really  critical  edition  of  the  whole 
Survey,  bringing  the  full  resources  of  modem  frcbolarship  to  bear 
on  all  the  points  suggested  hy  it,  is  an  objei-t  which  ought  to  1>e 
taken  up  as  a  national  work. 
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Dialogue  itself.  There  are  many  local  Domesdays,  as  those  of 
York,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  Chester  (mentioned  by  Palgraye, 
English  Commonwealth,  ii.  cccxlv),  and  that  of  Evesham.  The 
most  notable  among  them  is  the  Domesday  of  Saint  Panl's, 
made  in  1181  by  the  Dean,  the  famous  historian  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  and  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale.  The  Archdeacon  (ix. 
et  seqq.),  followed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones  (Wiltshire  Domesday, 
xviii),  seems  to  make  the  word  Domesday  to  mean  simply 
the  day  of  holding  the  local  court,  and  the  Domesday  book  to 
mean  the  book  drawn  up  &om  the  inquisitions  made  on  these 
court  days.  The  simplest  explanation  is  often  the  best ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  feeling  with  which  the  Survey  was  looked  on  when 
it  was  made,  it  is  possible  that  there  really  is  in  its  popular  name 
such  a  reference  as  the  writer  of  the  Dialogue  supposes  to  the 
great  day  of  doom,  and  that  the  smaller  Domesdays  were  so  called 
in  imitation  of  the  great  one.  As  for  its  being  so  called  from  being 
laid  up  in  a  place  called  ^'  Domus  Dei "  at  Winchester,  it  is  answer 
enough  that  the  name  is  plainly  Englbh. 

The  Domesday  here  spoken  of,  the  Liber  de  Wintonia  or  Ex- 
chequer Domesday,  consists  of  two  volumes.  The  former  contains 
thirty  shires,  together  with  the  anomalous  districts  of  Rutland  and 
the  land  ^'  inter  Ripan  et  Mersham."  That  is  to  say,  it  contains 
all  the  shires  that  were  surveyed  at  all,  except  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  the  fuller  reports  of  which  form  the  second  volume.  The 
distinct  book  called  the  Exon  Domesday,  in  possession  of  the 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  contains  the  fuller  reports  of  the  western 
counties,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
This  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  ''  Additamenta "  of  the 
published  Domesday.  The  same  volume  contains  the  '^  Inquisitio 
Eliensis,"  a  record  of  the  same  kind  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ely.  These  three,  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
the  Exon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  seem,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  text,  to  be  the  original  record  of  the  Survey  itself,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an  abridged 
shape.  In  the  case  of  the  lands  of  Ely  and  of  the  western  shires 
we  thus  have  the  Survey  in  two  stages.  In  both  volumes  of  the 
Exchequer  Domeaday  each  shire  is  commonly  headed  with  a  list  of 
the  chief  land-owners  in  it.  The  King  comes  first,  then  the  great 
ecclesiastical  and  then  the  great  temporal  proprietors,  followed  in 
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(149)  fills  a  large  part  of  two  pages,  while  the  entry  of  the  same 
lands  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (90)  takes  up  only  a  few  lines. 
The  Exeter  entry  is  a  mere  string  of  legal  formul»,  without  a  touch 
of  human  life,  without  any  of  the  personal  snecdotes,  the  illostra- 
tions  of  laws  and  manners,  which  Ught  up  many  other  parts  of  the 
Surrey.  But  as  a  piece  of  BtatisUcs  the  thing  is  perfect.  There 
u  not  an  ox  or  a  cow  or  a  swine,  there  is  not  a  horse  or  a 
■heep,  that  is  not  Bet  down  in  the  writ.  We  know  who  held 
the  land  when  the  Survey  was  made,  and  who  held  it  on  the 
day  when  King  Eadward'  was  alive  and  dead.  We  know  the  I 
nnmher  of  inhabitants  of  aU  classes.  We  know  the  extent  of  each  I 
estate,  how  much  was  arable  land,  how  much  wood,  how  much  | 
pasture.  We  know  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  the  grant  was  | 
made,  and  what  it  was  worth,  commonly  a  smaller  sum,  when 
the  Surrey  itself  was  taken.  The  record  shows  us  how  the 
lands  of  a  great  ecclesiaetical  body  were  held  under  it,  both  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  It  sets  before  us  all  classeB  of  society, 
from  the  spiritual  lord,  through  Thegua  and  churls  of  different 
degrees,  down  to  the  pergonal  stave.  It  brings  out  strongly  one| 
apecial  feature  of  the  district,  the  great  aubdiTision  of  land,  and  the  II 
great  numbers  of  men,  some  of  them  of  very  small  estates,  who  | 
held  the  rank  of  Thegn.  It  shows  bow  the  confiscation  touched  I 
neither  the  ecclesiastical  over-lord  nor  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil, 
but  how  the  class  of  English  Th^ns  was  utterly  swept  away,  and 
bow  the  holdings  of  muiy  such  Ttu^pis  were  joined  together  to 
form  the  estate  of  a  single  NormaD.  In  the  abridged  form  of  the 
Exchequer  Domesday,  the  legal  verbiage  is  a  good  deal  cut  short. 
Some  of  the  formube  differ;  some  words,  as  "acra"  and  "agra,"  are 
spelled  in  different  ways,  and  the  more  simple  form  of  "  the  time  of 
King  Eadward"  is  used  instead  of  the  more  exact  reckoning  of  "the 
day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead."  Local  and  personal 
history  lose  something  of  their  minateness.  Thus  in  Exon,  lands 
at  Hunlavington  which  had  been  held  by  "  Alwi  bannesona"  were 
then  held  by  the  well-known  "  Alveredus  de  Hispsnia,"  who  ap- 
peals as  ".£lfred  Aspania  "  in  an  English  document  in  Cod.  DJpl. 
vi.  3 1 1 .  la  the  Exchequer,  MVwig  vanishes  altogether,  and  JEVnA 
appears  without  bis  distinguishing  Bumeme.  From  the  Exchequer 
Domesday  aJone  we  should  not  have  learned  that  this  JBlfred  and 
this  £lfwig  were  the  same  who  appear  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday 
TOll  V.  3  B 
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et  potnit  ire  cum  tcm  nut  quo  volnil.  Sed  testes  Witlelmi 
notueniDt  accipere  legem  Did  regis  E.  usque  dum  diffioiAtur  per 
regem." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  iDstructive  paas^^  in  all  Domesday. 
The  Commissioners  simply  itfport  the  conflicting  evidence  to  the 
King,  though  perht^  their  bias  may  be  guessed  from  the  epithets 
'which  they  apply  to  the  witnesses.  Yet  those  epithets  msy  imply 
nothing  more  than  llie  ancient  distinction  between  the  values  of 
iJie  oathB  of  different  classes.  The  witneGses  on  one  side  were 
evidautlf  the  Englishmen  of  most  account  in  the  district,  the 
"  meliores  et  anttqui  homines,"  "  ^  yldestan,"  ss  they  would  be 
in  as  English  version  of  the  record.  The  witneaees  on  the  other 
wde  were  churls  and  other  men  of  lower  d^ree,  who  must  have 
come  in  greater  numbers  for  their  oaths  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  oaths  of  their  betters.  The  whole  story  is  characteristic  of 
the  time.  The  daimonts  of  the  land  are  N'onnons  disputing  over 
the  confiscated  estate  of  an  £nglishman.  Picot  actually  holds 
the  land  of  King  William,  and  says  that  his  antecessor  "  tenuit 
in  alodio  de  rege  £."  The  dispute^  to  be  decided  by  Engtieli 
law  according  to  the  testimony  of  English  witnesses,  turns  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  state  of  the  dispossessed  E!nglish- 
nan.  All  his  rights,  and  nothing  more  than  his  rights,  are 
to  pass  to  bii  Korman  successor,  who  is  even  by  implication 
called  his  heir.  Picot  defends  his  possession  by  the  oaths  of 
men  who  swear  that  the  Englisiunon  whom  he  Huoceeded  was  a 
freeman  who  could  commend  himself  to  any  lord  or  to  no  lord 
At  all,  and  who  had  chosen  to  put  himself  under  no  lord  but 
the  King  himselt  The  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  clumant,  Wil- 
liam of  Chemet,  who  held  the  neighbouring  lands  under  Hugh  of 
Fort,  assert  that  the  land  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Hugh's 
"  antecessor  "  .£lfwine  ("  Duo  liberL  homines  tenneruot  de  Aluuint^ 
■ed  DOS  fnit  alodium  "),  wishing  evidentiy  to  make  out  that  Pliiteld 
held  his  land  of  £lfwine  like  the  other  two  freemen.  On  this 
■bowing  the  land  would  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  land  of  .^Ifwine  to 
Hugh,  and  under  him  to  his  tenant  William,  and  the  grant  of  King 
William  to  Picot  would  be  void.  All  this  u  judged  according  to 
the  laws  of  England  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward, 
One  thing  more  may  l>e  noticed,  namely  the  contemptuous  way 
in  which  the  reeves,  whether  French  or  English,  are  spoken  of 
3B  a 
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WiUtam  being  thus  looked  apon  aa  the  immediate  BnoccBSor  of 
Eadward,  a  way  had  to  be  founil  to  describe  tlie  time  between  the 
death  of  Edward  and  the  coming  of  William,  without  recogtiudng 
Eanld'a  reign.  Harold  of  coarse  nerer  receives  the  title  of  "  Rex," 
bnt  is  carefully  distinguiahed  aa  "  HeralduB  eoraes."  But  in  apeaking 
of  lite  eveots  of  h!a  reign,  the  writers  seem  to  have  been  sometimea 
A  little  pnialed ;  and  an  unskiliul  derk  has  now  and  then  fallen 
into  forms  which  give  np  the  main  position.  The  correct  form 
is  "  post  mortem  r^s  Edwardi,"  aa  133  6,  134  b,  and  eepeoiall; 
ifia  i,  where  the  words  are,  "  Haa  v.  terraa  abatnlit  Heraldus  cornea 
poat  mortem  regia  K"  In  p.  43,  a  gift  made  to  the  New  Uioater 
clnrii^  the  reign  of  Harold  is  said  to  have  been  made  "  poat 
mortem  r^jia  E.  antequam  rex  W.  TcnisBet."  In  the  Lincolnahire 
"Clamores"  (376)  we  read;  "T,  R.E.  habuit  Grinchel  super 
terram  soam  sacam  et  aocaro,  aed  anno  quo  mortuua  eat  iadem 
rex  fiiit  ipae  forisbctna,  et  dedit  illam  Merloauen  vicecomiti 
pro  reatu  regis  et  de  illo  fecit  heredem."  This  moat  Itkely 
meana  a  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Harold,  though  by  one 
reckoning  Eadward's  death  comes  in  the  same  year  aa  Toatig'a 
outlawiy,  and  Qrincbel  may  have  been  one  ofTostig'a  followers. 
Bnt  what  Uerieswcgen  did  ia  not  very  clear.  In  the  Yorkshire 
"Clamores"  (373  J)  there  ie  a  reference  to  land  bought  by 
Archbishop  Ealdred  during  the  reign  of  Harold ;  "  Terram  Suen 
de  Hadeuuic  dicunt  Aldred  archiepiacopum  emisse  post  mortem 
K  R.  et  earn  quietam  habnisBe."  So  in  the  Lincolnshire 
"Clamores"  (376  &)  the  shire  bears  witness  that  Aachil  held 
certiun  lordships  "ea  die  qua  Ilex  G.  fuit  virus  et  mortuus  et 
post;"  and  in  377  a  sale  is  thus  dated,  "  Dicunt  quod  Normannus 
pro  ipsa  terra  dediaae  ipBi  Turuerd  iiL  markas  auri  T.  R.  E.,  et 
post  mortem  ejusdem  regis  iiiiam  marcham  dedii,"  But  the 
phrase  ia  not  always  confined  to  the  reign  of  Harold,  aa  Biahop 
William  of  London  (iL  10)  recovered  certain  lordships  to  bis 
church  "post  mortem  regis  E.  jusau  r^is  W."  The  most  r«' 
markable  case  of  this  phrase  ia  that  which  I  have  quoted  in 
vol.  iiL  p.  xxviii.  (p.  743,  Ed.  3).  If  Eadnoth  and  Eadwfg  died 
on  Scniac,  the  next  heir  donbtlesa  bought  back  the  forfeited  estate 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  25).  So  in  the  story  of  Waltheof 's  lands  at  Tooting, 
the  record  goes  on  to  say  that  .£thelnoth  "  conceaait  Sancto  Petro 
pro  eoa  anima,  scilicet  quando  Ule  habcbat."     (See  vol.  iv.  p.  31.) 
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tempore  Haroldi ;"  but  it  need  not  refer  to  more  than  to  Harold's 
poeeeeaion  of  the  lands  spoken  of,  as  we  find  in  1 79  6  ^'  tempore  W. 
oomitis"  (William  Fitz-Osbem),  and  in  the  Lincolnshire  "  Clamores" 
(3775)  **  tempore  Radul£  comitis  '*  and  *^  ex  tempore  Badulfi  stalre 
usque  nunc."  In  other  places  the  'Hime  of  King  William"  is  pointedly 
spoken  of  as  following  immediately  on  the  "  time  of  King  EadwanL" 
Thus  in  iL  126  one  Northman  held  his  land  ''T.  R.E.  et  T.  R. 
Willelmi ;''  and  in  ii.  94  6  the  hundred  witnesses  that  certain  lands 
belonged  to  a  lordship  *'  T.  R.  R  et  post  adventum  regis  Willelmi.'* 
From  the  passages  which  recognize  a  "  tempus  Heroldi''  the  tran- 
sition is  not  hard  to  the  two  passages  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iiL  p. 
630,  where  the  clerk  must  surely  ha?e  forgotten  his  lesson.  In 
the  entry  in  164  6,  about  the  lands  taken  from  the  abbey  of 
Gloucester  by  Archbishop  Ealdred  (quoted  in  the  Additions  and 
Corrections  to  yoI.  ii),  the  object  is  to  mark  that  the  alienations 
of  Ealdred  went  on  after  William's  accession. 

The  necessity  of  showing  that  a  transaction  took  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  times  of  lawful  government  led  to  the  constant 
use  of  the  familiar  form  ^'  tempore  regis  Edwardi/'  and  the  other 
form  regularly  used  in  the  Exeter  book,  "  Ea  die  qua  rex  E.  vivus 
fuit  et  mortuus."  This  is  the  phrase  which  we  find  in  English  in 
the  Taunton  document  (Thorpe,  432),  *'0n  |>am  timan  ])e  Eadward 
cing  W8B8  cucu  and  dead,"  and  which  is  also  often  found  in  Latin, 
as  in  Stephen's  charter  (Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.*i5),  ''Die 
ilia  qua  Willelmus  rex  avus  meus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus."  Other 
phrases  to  the  same  effect  are  ''  tempore  R.  E.  mortis  "  (3),  "  in 
fine  regis  E."  (17),  ''rex  E.  tenebat  die  qua  mortuus  fuit*'  or 
**est"  (32,  133),  "die  obitOs"  or  "mortis  R.  E."  (1356,  175  6, 
197),  ''die  qua  rex  R  obiit"  (127  6).  So  there  are  marked 
references  to  things  being  done  or  property  being  held  in  Ead- 
ward*s  lifetime  ;  "Edwardus  rex  tenuit  in  vit4  sui"  (75).  Land 
is  held  on  a  particular  tenure  "  T.  R  E.  et  in  morte  ipsius  regis '' 
(202  6).  So  in  191  there  is  the  negative  form,  "Non  poterat 
T.  R.  K  nee  in  die  mortis  ejus."  A  certain  Eadric  of  Suffolk,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again,  commended  himself  to  another  man  of 
the  same  name  "priusquam  rex  E.  obisset*'  In  the  Exeter  Domes- 
day (82)  it  is  significantly  said  of  the  possession  of  Wedmore  by 
the  Bishops  of  Wells,  "  Episcopus  tenuit  de  rege  Edwardo  longo 
tempore  ante  obitum  regis  E«"     Wedmore  was  a  gift  of  Eadward 
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medietatem  Ylnuardo  iu  vita  saa  tantam  ita  dimint,  quBt«DDB 
post  obitum  Honm  ipse  aepeliendua  et  manerium  rediret  ad 
monuterium").  The  entry  goes  od  ;  "  Atque  ita  Vlnuardus  de 
monacbiB  partem  manerii  tenuit  donee  tnortiius  fait  T.  B.  W. ;  hoc 
sic  atteatantnr  Elsi  abbas  de  Bamesy  ei  totum  faundret."  At 
the  Surrey  the  land  was  held  by  the  church  of  JumiSges,  in 
evident  opposition  to  the  grant  of  Emma.  Tbe  significant  mention 
that  Wulfwud'a  death  took  place  in  the  reign  of  William  looks 
as  if  the  claim  of 'Winchester  had  been  falsely  objectetl  to  as  tainted 
in  some  way  by  the  illegality  of  the  usurpation.  As  for  the  times 
befcn«  Eadward  (see  p.  i6),  in  one  of  the  few  notices  which  do  not 
relate  to  ecclesiastical  property  {353  b),  a  port  of  Earl  Roger's  lands 
in  Shropshire  was  waste  in  King  Eudward's  days,  hut  at  the  time  of 
the  Surrey  it  paid  fifteen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings.  It  is  added, 
with  an  unusnal  regard  to  antiquarian  precision,  "  tempore  Adelredi 
pattis  E.  regis  reddebant  hiec  tria  maneria  dimidiam  firmam  noctis." 
There  is  another  reference  to  the  reign  of  ^thelred  in  165  6, 
among  the  lands  of  Evesham  ;  "  Bex  AdelreduB  quietam  dedit  ibi." 
The  Church  also  sometimes  claims  and  recovers  lands  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  reigns  of  Cnut  and  his  sons.  In  ii.  10  Cnut 
himself  appears  as  the  wrong-doer;  "  Hanc  terram  tnlit  Onut  rex, 
sed  Willelmus  episcopus  recuperavit  T.  B.  Willelmi."  In  other 
cases  (65  b,  363,  364)  Bishops  claim  lands  which  had  been  held 
from  Cnnt's  time,  implying,  it  would  seem,  that  they  were  lost  in 
the  time  of  his  sons.  Of  ninety-seven  hides  in  Wiltshire  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  "  duie  noa  sunt  episcopi,  quia  ablatn 
fuerant  cum  aliis  tribus  de  ecelesia  et  de  manu  episcopi  tempore 
Cnut  regis."  One  of  the  Chester  entries  gives  the  evidence  of 
the  diire  in  bvonr  of  the  Bishop ;  "  In  manerio  Boherti  filii 
Hngonis  calumniatur  episcopua  de  Ceetre,  ii.  hidaa  qnte  de  epi- 
Bcopatu  erant  tempore  Cnut  regii^  et  comitatns  ei  testificatur  quia 
Sanctus  Cedda  injuste  perdidit"  In  the  second  case  the  Bishop's 
moan  becomes  more  plaintive ;  "  De  hoc  manerio  calumniatur  epi- 
scopua de  Cestre  ii.  hidaa  quas  tenebat  Sanctua  Cedd  tempore  Onnti 
regis,  sed  ex  tunc  usque  modo  ae  plangit  amisisse."  There  are 
also  more  general  references  to  timea  before  King  Eadward.  Thus 
in  the  Exon  Domesday,  107  [Exchequer,  101  £],  under  Crediton, 
the  old  seat  of  the  Devonshire  bishoprick,  "De  hoc  manerio  ostendit 
Oabemus  epiacopua  cartaa  auaa  quie  teatantur   ecclesiam   Sandi 
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as  the  grant  of  Ludwell  to  Robert  of  Oily  in  vol.  iv.  p.  658.)  Once 
or  twice  the  old  time  is  pointed  to  in  the  vaguest  possible  way.  In 
107,  of  a  small  holding  in  Devonshire  it  is  said,  *' Almar  tenuit  olim, 
modo  tenet  Aluredns  Brito."  In  Exon  8  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
three  hides  of  land  and  some  odd  acres  that  *'  tenent  tainni  qui 
prius  tenuerunt  eas." 

Lastly,  the  Survey  itself  forms  a  note  of  time  in  its  own  pages. 
In  Exon,  165,  we  find  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  dispossessed  of  certain 
lands  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners ;  '*  De  mansione  quss 
▼ocatur  Olwritona  erat  saisitus  abbas  Tauestochensis  ea  die  qua 
rex  WiUdtnus  mtsit  baranes  atios  ad  inquirendas  terras  AnglicBt  et 
antecessor  suus  ante  eum  fuerat  idem  saisitus,  et  per  barones  regis 
inde  desaisitus  fuit,  propter  hoc  quod  testati  sunt  Angli  quod  ad 
abbatiam  non  pertinuit  ea  die  qua  Rex  E.  vivus  et  mortuus  fuit" 
The  **  antecessor "  in  this  case  is  the  English  Abbot  Sihtric,  the 
Suetricus  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  who  kept  his  abbey  undisturbed 
till  bis  death  in  1082.  (See  Heame's  William  of  Newburgh,  iii. 
709.)  From  a  charter  in  the  Monasticon  (ii.  497)  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  the  judgement  of  the  Commissioners,  the  abbey 
kept  the  lands  :  the  case  was  again  tried  in  1096,  when  the  lands 
were  granted  to  the  abbey  as  a  royal  gift  by  a  writ  of  William 
Rufus. 

NOTE  C.   p.  9. 
Unjust  Seizubes  of  Land. 

The  class  of  entries  where  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain  man 
wrongfully  holds  lands  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Ring,  orj 
to  some  ecclesiastical  body,  or  to  some  other  private  person,  formjij 
a  marked  feature  in  the  Survey.  In  the  greater  number  of  11 
cases  where  the  land  of  a  private  man  has  been  unjustly  seized,  it 
is  the  land  of  an  Englishman  which  has  been  seized  by  a  Norman. 
It  is  not  however  always  so,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  King  and 
his  Commissioners  were  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  men 
of  either  race.  Among  the  endless  entries  of  land  that  had  been 
seized  unjustly,  commonly  by  Normans,  but  sometimes  by  English- 
men who  had  opportunities,  there  are  several  classes,  and  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  hasty  conclusions  to  which  we  might 
be  led  by  the  legal  language  and  l^;al  fictions   of  Domesday. 
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additae  sunt  ad  pnedictam  terrain,  et  nescitur  quomodo,^'  Odo  how- 
ever was  not  satisfied  with  rohhing  Englishmen.  In  216  the 
King^s  chamberlain  William  held  a  Bedfordshire  lordship  which 
had  been  held  by  Leofwine,  a  man  of  Earl  Waltheof ;  ^*  Cum  hoc 
manerio  reclamat  W.  camerarios  ii.  hidas  quas  ejus  antecessor 
tenuit  T.  R.  E.,  sicut  hundreda  testatur,  sed  episcopus  Baiocensis 
per  yim  ei  abstulit  et  Adelulfo  suo  camerario  eam  dedif  This 
Adelulfds  may  have  been  an  English  iEthelwulf,  but  he  was 
more  likely  an  adventurer  from  Flanders,  where  the  name  is  also 
found. 

Others  of  William's  followers  and  fisivourites  also  held  lands 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  rightly  belonged  to  other 
men,  French  or  English.  The  instances  of  this  kind  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  many  of  them  have  already  been  spoken  of.  See  for 
instance  vol.  iv.  p.  737.  To  take  a  few  examples  out  of  many, 
Eadward  of  Salisbury  held  (p.  69)  '^unam  virgatam  terrse  quam 
Croc  diratiocinavit  sibi  pertinere  debere  ;*'  the  Survey  adds,  "  banc 
tamen  tenet  Eduuardus."  So  we  find  William  of  Warren,  in  21 1  &, 
seizing  the  lands  and  horses  of  another  Norman  (''  de  dimidia  hida 
et  dimidia  virgata  hujus  terrse  fiiit  Willelmus  Spec  saisitus  per 
regem  et  ejus  liberatorem.  Sed  W.  de  Warenna  sine  breve  regis 
eum  desaisivit,  et  duos  equos  ejus  hominibus  abstulit  et  necdum 
reddidit.  Hoc  homines  de  hundreda  attestantur ''),  and  also  suborn- 
ing an  Englishman  to  declare  himself  his  man  instead  of  the  man 
of  another  Norman.  This  last  curious  story  is  one  of  several  in 
which  the  King  recommends  an  Englishman  to  whom  he  restored 
his  lands  to  the  protection  of  some  particular  Norman  ;  ^*  Hanc  ter- 
ram  tenuit  Avigi,  et  potuit  dare  cui  voluit  T.  R  E.  Hanc  ei  postea 
W.  rex  concessit^  et  per  suum  brevem  Radulfo  Tallebosc  com- 
mendavit,  ut  eum  servaret  quamdiu  viveret.  Hie  die  mortuus  est 
dixit  se  esse  hominem  W.  de  Warenna,  et  ideo  W.  saisitus  est  de 
hac  terra."  In  ii.  127  6  we  find  a  dated  case  of  unjust  seizure 
by  Gk>dwine,  the  uncle  of  Earl  Ralph  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  752)  ;  "  Hanc 
terram  tenuit  idem  Qodricus  tres  annos  de  abbate  [S.  Eadmundi 
8C.]  postquam  rex  W.  venit.  Hanc  eandem  abstulit  ei  Gx>dwinus 
avunculus  Radulfi  comitis  injuste.''  So  in  Devonshire  (no  6, 
and  more  fully  in  Exon  465),  an  Englishman  robs  an  English- 
man after  William's  coming,  and  afterwards  loses  both  his  spoil 
and  his  proper  inheritance  to  a  Norman ;  '^  Tenuit  Almerus  pariter 
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lands  were  not  restored  to  their  old  owner,  but  were  held  by  the 
Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  So  in  68  b,  where  we  read  of 
Imnds  held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  £adward*s  Chancellor 
R^enbald,  '*  Duo  tunc  tenuerunt  per  ii.  maneria  T.  R.  E.  Heraldus 
comes  junxit  in  unum."  An  entry  in  99  sounds  as  if  the  same 
Begenbald  had  been  defrauded  of  land  by  a  Norman  tenant  of  his 
own;  "Ricardus  tenet  in  rode  i.  hidam  quam  ipse  tenuit  de 
Rainboldo  presbytero  licentia  regis,  ut  dicit.  Beinbold  vero  tenuit 
T.  R.  E.'*  One  very  curious  case,  which  shows  that  the  Commis- 
sioners  were  not  indisposed  to  do  justice  to  Englishmen  even  against 
a  powerful  Norman,  is  found  in  Bedfordshire,  212;  ''In  If iddeltone 
faabuerunt  ii.  sochemani  xvi.  acras  terra*,  et  suam  warrenam  in 
eadem  Middeltone  dederunt,  sed  terram  suam  cui  voluerunt  dare  et 
vendere  potuerunt.  Hos  sochemanos  Robertus  de  Olgi  in  Clopeham 
apposuit  injuste,  ut  homines  de  hundreda  dicunt,  quia  nunquam  ibi 
T«  R.  E.  jacuerunt."  Even  in  Leicestershire,  whence  the  English 
land-owners  had  been  so  thoroughly  swept  away  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  197))  we  find  one  iESlfwine  making  a  claim  against  Henry  of 
Ferrers  (233);  ''Aluuinus  calumniatur  socam  unius  carucatss  hujus 
terrse,  dioens  eam  ad  Scepeshefde  regis  pertinere."  He  appears  in 
the  same  page  as  having  held  T.  R.  E.  lands  which  had  passed  to 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  and  which  were  held  under  him  by  a  Nor- 
man tenant,  and  also  as  himself  holding  lands  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil the  owner  of  which  T.  R.  R  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
Hampshire  case  quoted  in  p.  33  of  this  volume  we  get  an  approxi- 
mate date  for  the  transaction,  as  the  only  time  when  Matilda  was 
in  England  was  between  her  coming  for  her  coronation  in  May 
1068,  and  her  return  to  Normandy  in  1069.  (Orderic,  512  D.) 
The  most  likely  time  for  her  to  be  acting  in  this  way  on  behalf 
of  her  husband  would  be  when  WiUiam  was  gone  northward  after 
the  submission  of  Warwick  in  the  summer  of  1068.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  188. 

There  is  another  class  of  entries,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
incidentally  mentioned  (see  voL  iv.  p.  726),  in  which,  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  Survey,  the  spoliation  might  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  been  committed,  not  upon  lands,  but  upon  the  persons 
of  men.  An  interference  with  personal  freedom  may  perhaps 
be  meant  in  one  or  two  entries,  as  when  in  30,  ii.  66,  we  read 
auch  phrases  as  "  abstulit  msticum,"  "  villanum  abstulit.'*    Yet  as 
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King  William  himself,  or  those  who  acted  immediately  in  hia 
name,  were  not  free  from  blame  on  this  score.  Thus  Bexley  in 
Sussex  (i8)  was  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  held  of  Count  William 
of  £u  by  one  Osbem  ;  '*  T.  R.  E.  tenuit  episcopus  Alricus  [ifCthelric 
of  Selsey],  quia  erat  de  episcopatu,  et  post  tenuit  donee  rex  W. 
dedit  comiti  castellariam  de  Hastinges.''  So  the  church  of  Wor- 
cester (174)  had  four  miles  of  wood;  '^  Silvse  iiii.  leuuedes.  Inde 
rex  tulit  medietatem  in  atid  sUvd"  But  the  most  distinct  case 
appears  in  ii.  389  b,  with  regard  to  the  lordship  of  Clare,  Here 
the  former  owner  iElfiric  had  founded  a  college,  the  estates  of  which 
were  seized  by  William,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  the  founder 
retained  some  rights  over  the  foundation ;  "  Hoc  mar.erium  dedit 
Alaricns  filins  Wisgari  Sancto  Johanni  T.  R.  E.,  corcedente  filio 
auo,  et  quemdam  sacerdotem  Ledmarum  et  alios  cum  illo  imposuit. 
Facta  etiam  <»irta  ecclesiam  et  omnem  locum  Levestano  abbati  ad 
costodiendum  commisit,  et  in  custodia  Wisgari  filii  sui.  Clerici  vero 
banc  terram  nee  dare  nee  foris  facere  a  Saucto  Johanne  poterant« 
Postquam  autem  rex  W.  advenit,  saisivit  earn  in  manu  su^'*  In 
another  case,  among  the  Worcestershire  lands  of  Brihtric  (1806), 
we  have  the  common  process  by  which  the  leasehold  property  of 
a  man  whose  estates  were  forfeited  was  confounded  with  his  free- 
hold, to  the  loss  of  the  Church  or  other  reversionary  owner  ;  *'  Rex 
tenet  Biselie  Brictric  tenuit,  qui  et  emit  illud  a  Liuingo  episcopo 
Wirecestre  iii.  markis  auri,  simul  et  unam  domum  in  Wircestre 
ciyitate,  quae  reddit  per  annum  markam  argenti,  et  simul  i.  silvam 
una  leuud  longitudine  et  tantundem  latitudiue.  Hoc  totum  ita 
emit  et  quiete  tenuit  ut  inde  non  serviret  cuiquam  honiini."  At 
Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire  (222),  William  compels  the  monks 
of  Peterborough  to  grant  land  to  a  tenant  which  they  had  hitherto 
kept  in  hand ;  '*  Hac  terra  fuit  T.  R.  £.  de  victu  monachorum, 
Feron  tenet  per  jussimi  regis  contra  voluntatem  abbatis/*  It  is 
added,  "  Yaluit  xx.  solidos,  modo  xxx.  solidos ;  si  bene  exerceretur, 
c.  solidos  valet."  Lastly,  we  find  a  case  in  which  land  was  given  up 
to  the  King  by  King  Eadward's  French  favourite  Abbot  Baldwin. 
He  seems  to  have  dealt  fraudulently  by  a  freeman  who  was  com* 
mended  to  the  abbey,  but  whose  land  was  at  his  own  disposal* 
Lastly,  the  land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  monastery  by  the 
profession  of  William's  grantee,  and  was  granted  again  on  lease  ta 
the  Abbdt'a.-  brother  Frodo.  The  passage  is  in  ii.  363  b]  /*Jft 
VOL.  V.  30 
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eotnmitted  against  bim  and  not  against  the  King.  How  the  land 
pawed  from  Seiher  to  Walter  of  Flanders  and  his  English  tenant 
we  are  not  told. 


NOTE  D.   p.  lo. 
The  Condition  op  Woecbstbkshirb  undeb  William. 

Our  accounts  of  the  state  of  Worcestershire  during  the  reign 
of  William  deserve  special  examination.  Domesday  is  remarkably 
ridi  in  this  shire,  and  we  draw  much  help  from  the  cartulary 
put  together  by  Heming,  a  monk  of  the  cathedral  monastery, 
which  was  published  by  Heame,  and  a  large  part  of  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  new  Monasticon.  The  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Worcester,  especially  its  disputes  with  the  abbey  of  Evesham, 
throw  great  light  on  both  local  and  general  history.  The  rulers 
of  both  those  churches,  Saint  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  iEthelwig, 
were  among  the  first  prelates  in  England  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
qaeror.  For  Wulfstan,  see  vol  iii.  p.  547 ;  and  the  local  historian 
of  Evesham  (p.  88)  seems  to  fix  the  submission  of  iEthelwig  very 
early  after  the  battle,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Wulfstan. 
How  far  their  submission  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  the 
whole  shire  I  have  discussed  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  173  et  seqq.  If 
we  could  believe  a  charter  in  Heming  (p.  413),  William 
exercised  royal  authority  in  Worcestershire  very  soon  after  his 
coronation.  He  makes  a  grant  to  Wulfstan,  ''anno  incamationis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  millesimo  Ixvii.  ...  in  primo  anno 
regni  sui."  These  words  might,  by  a  little  chronological  stretching, 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  Midwinter  Gem6t  either  of  1 066-1067  or 
of  1 067-1068 ;  the  intermediate  festivals  of  1067  were  certainly 
spent  in  Normandy.  But  among  the  signatures  are  those  of  Queen 
Matilda,  Bishop  Odo,  "Willelmus  dux,"  "Rocgerus  dux."  Now 
Matilda  was  not  in  England  at  any  time  in  1067;  nor  were  Odo 
and  William  Fitz-Osbem,  who  must  be  the  person  meant  by 
"Willelmus  dux,"  in  Normandy  during  that  year.  It  is  hard 
therefore  to  see  how  they  could  have  signed  a  charter  together ; 
and  the  title  of  *'Dux"  given  to  William  and  to  Boger  of 
Mont^mery  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual. 

But  these  signatures  and  the  others,  those  of  Archbishop  Ealdred, 
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dead  to  tunian  feelings.  Urse  appears  as  a  spoiler  of  all  the 
three  great  Worcestershire  churches,  besides  his  famous  dispute 
^th  Ealdred.  He  also  appears  in  the  records  of  Worcester  ad 
guilty,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Robert,  of  a  systematic 
spoliation  of  the  lands  of  that  churcL  See  Heming,  Cartulary,  pp. 
253,  257,  267,  268,  269  (Monasticon,  i.  594).  In  several  cases  the 
persons  despoiled  are  kinsmen  of  Bishop  Brihtheah.  In  one  case,  at 
Elmley  (Monasticon,  i.  596),  Robert,  described  as  ''regis  dispensator," 
is  baid  to  have  seized  it  **  per  potentiam  regis ;"  in  another,  Charlton, 
be  was  ^  adjutorio  suffultus  regime."  This  case  is  more  remark- 
able, because  it  is  said  that,  on  the  death  of  Qodric,  seemingly  the 
tenant  of  the  convent  for  the  last  of  three  lives.  Bishop  Wulfstan 
took  possession ;  and  because  his  possession  was  disputed  by  certain 
Frenchmen  (''quidam  Francigeni  qui  hereditates  Anglorum  in- 
vaserunt "),  he  obtained  from  the  King  at  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
gold  a  writ  and  seal  securing  him  in  the  lordship. 

Among  other  spoilers  we  find  the  old  enemy,  B,ichard  the  son 
6f  Scrob.  One  of  his  robberies  must  have  been  done  T.  'EL  £. 
One  Eamwig  (Monasticon,  i.  594),  "  dives  secularis,"  was  a  reeve 
of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and,  reeve-like,  he  handed  over  the 
land  to  his  brother  "Spiritus,"  who  was  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  first  Harold  and  Harthacnut;  ''Ille  denique  ex  tota  Anglia 
fuit  expulsus  et  in  exilium  ejectus,  et  Ricardus  Scrob  postea 
terram  illam  invasit.'*  We  hear  also  more  of  the  nepotism  of 
Bishop  Brihtheah,  of  which  Heming  (Monasticon,  i.  596)  bitterly 
complains,  adding  that  he  was  a  Berkshire  man,  and  had  no 
kinsfolk  in  his  diocese.  This  story  brings  in  another  enemy  of 
the  church  of  Worcester  in  the  form  of  Earl  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  who  abetted  one  Halph  of  Bemay,  who  seems  to  have 
been  Sheriflf  of  Herefordshire  (i.  593),  in  systematic  aggressions 
on  the  lands  of  the  monastery.  Brihtheah  had,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  monks,  granted  to  his  brother-in-law  "-^Ifintun" 
and  "  Sapa."  B,ichard  son  of  Scrob  seized  one,  and  the  Bishop's 
brother  iEthelric  gives  the  other  to  his  son  Godric.  From  him 
Balph  of  Bemay  gets  it  by  help  of  the  Earl,  and  it  was  per- 
haps no  great  satisfaction  to  the  Worcester  monks  that  part  of 
the  lands  did  in  the  end  go  back  to  ecclesiastical  uses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  through  a  gift  of  Ralph  of  Toesny  to  Saint 
Evroul. 
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decision  b  addressed  to  Bishop  Remigius,  Walter  Gifford,  Henry 
of  Ferrars,  and  Adam.  This  Adam  is  of  course  the  son  of 
Hubert  of  Bje^  and  thus  the  persons  to  whom  the  writ  is 
addressed  are  none  other  than  the  Domesday  Commissioners  them- 
selTes  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  692).  The  Gem<5t  was  doubtless  held  during 
the  taking  of  the  Survey,  and  the  writ  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners  for  the  very  purpose  of  fixing  the  entry  to  be  made 
in  Domesday.  It  announces  that  the  Bishop  has  made  out  the 
claim  of  his  church  to  all  the  property  in  dispute,  and  we  see  the 
result  in  p.  172  6  of  Domesday,  where  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  over  the  hundred  are  carefully  reckoned  up,  and  the 
judgement  of  the  Gem<5t  is  expressed  in  the  words  "  Hoc  attestatur 
ictus  comitatus."  On  this  writ  to  the  Commissioners  follows 
something  yet  more  practical,  a  writ  witnessed  by  Roger  of  Ivry, 
and  addressed  to  Urse  and  Osbem,  bidding  them  put  the 
Bishop  in  possession  of  the  lands.  Then  comes  the  record  of 
^e  Qem<5t  itself,  the  '' commemoratio  placiti,"  in  which  we  find 
a  whole  string  of  Domesday  names,  besides  the  body  of  Saint 
Ecgwine  himself  in  person.  And  there  is  an  Eadric  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  steersman  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  another  of  the 
same  name  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  717)  had  done  to  King  Eadward  him- 
self. We  find  him  in  Domesday  (173  6),  and  we  now  get  a  fuller 
account  of  him ;  "  Edricus  qui  fuit  tempore  regis  Eduuardi  ster- 
mannus  navis  episcopi,  et  ductor  exercitus  ejusdem  episcopi  ad  ser- 
yitium  r^is ;  et  hie  erat  homo  Bodberti  Herefordensis  episcopi, 
ea  die  qui  sacramentum  obtulit  et  nihil  de  episcopo  W.  tenebat." 
'^Osbemus  filius  Bicardi"  needs  no  further  comment,  nor  does 
"  Turchil  de  Warewicscyre."  In  "  Kineuuardus  qui  fuit  vicecomes 
Wirecestrescire  "  (cf.  Domesday,  1686,  172  6,  173,  174,  and  Monas- 
tioon,  L  594)  we  see  a  deprived  Englishman  bearing  witness  in  the 
court  in  which  he  had  once  held  the  chief  place.  **  Siwardus  dives 
homo  de  Seropscire  **  is  one  of  the  owners  of  a  not  uncommon  name. 
Si  ward  appears  also  in  259  6,  260,  as  holding  parts  of  his  own 
former  estate,  and  as  a  servant  of  Earl  Boger  and  of  his  fellow- 
witness  Osbem.  All  these  details  help  to  bring  the  men  and  the 
events  of  the  Conquest,  and,  above  all,  the  way  in  which  the  Gtre&t 
Survey  was  taken,  more  clearly  before  our  eyes. 

The  Oemot  in  which  the  dispute  was  settled  was  thus  actually  a 
part  of  the  Survey.     The  dispute  itself  could  not  have  begun  till 
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Qem6ty  unlike  the  other,  cannot  have  been  held  during  the  progress 
pf  the  Survey,  when  Odo  was  in  prison  (see  voL  iv.  p.  684).  The 
Survey  here  records  the  sentence  of  some  earlier  Gem6t,  and  it  shows 
further  that  the  sentence  had  not  been  of  much  force  against  the 
chief  administrator  of  the  law  in  the  shire.  It  shows  also,  like  the 
case  of  Lanfranc  in  Kent  (see  vol.  iv.  pp.  365,  371),  how  the  great 
Justiciars  were  called  in  when  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  too 
powerful  for  a  local  court,  or  when  the  presidents  of  ihsi  court 
were  themselves  the  disputants.  Of  Hampton,  one  of  the  manors 
kept  by  TJrse,  we  get  the  following  details  (1776);  "Hoc  manerium 
emit  abbas  eidem  ecclesise  a  quodam  taino  qui  terram  suam  recte 
poterat  vendere  cui  vellet  T.  R.  E.,  et  emptum  donavit  ecclesiae 
per  unum  textum  positum  super  altare,  teste  comitatu."  And  one 
entry  is  more  interesting  than  all,  as  relating  to  lands  held  by  an 
Englishman  who  fell  at  Stamfordbridge.  Of  the  lands  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  361  we  read  (177  6),  '^Tenuit  isdem  abbas 
quamdiu  vixit,  et  etiam  successor  ejus  Walterius  abbas  similiter 
tenuit  amplius  quam  vii.  annis."  As  Walter  succeeded  in  1077, 
the  alienation  is  fixed  as  late  as  1084.  In  several  of  these  entries 
we  may  mark  the  witness  of  the  shire  in  favour  of  the  abbey. 
Their  verdict  was  probably  more  trustworthy  when  given  to  the 
Domesday  Commissioners  than  when  extorted  by  Odo. 

The  third  great  Worcestershire  monastery,  that  of  Pershore, 
also  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  IJrse.  (See  Domesday,  175, 
175  6.)  In  one  case  Evesham  is  charged  with  taking  what  be- 
longed to  Pershore ;  "  De  hac  hidd  dicit  comitatus  quod  T.  K.  E. 
fuit  de  ecclesid  Persorensi,  et  tamen  tenebat  earn  Abbas  de  Evesham 
die  obitiis  regis  E.  sed  nesciunt  quomodo."  In  the  other  case,  at 
Broadway,  we  again  see  that  IJrse  could  at  least  pretend  a  legal 
claim ;  ^*  De  hac  terrd  tenuit  unus  liber  homo  T.  H.  E.  ii.  hidas  et 
dimidiam,  et  emit  de  abbate  Edmundo.  Haec  terra  erat  de  dominio. 
Nunc  sunt  ibi  ii.  carucatse  in  dominio  abbatis  ad  victum.  Yalebat 
et  valet  xxx.  solidos.  Hanc  terram  reclamat  Urso  de  dono  regis, 
et  dicit  quod  ipse  excambiavit  eam  contra  abbatem  propter  imum 
xnanerium  quod  erat  de  dominio.'* 

.    The  churches  of  Worcestershire  certainly  seem  to  have  suffered 
more  than  those  of.  most  other  parts  of  England.     Their  records 
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give  us  ft  picture  of  the  way  in  wliitli  ecdasijutica]  pmpcit;^ 
be  dealt  with,  wlion  atnmgers  m  iiutiioritf  wt-re  hu  tlii^iMMcd 
the  other  banJ.  they  show  that,  even  wUou  tilings  hav«  a  w 
look  on  the  ecclesiastical  sliowiiig,  the  Inymui  might  alii 
Bomethiiig  to  say  an  his  side.  And,  iQ  tlie  midst  of  ai 
spoliation,  there  ie  one  entry  (173&)  which,  wbilr  it  iUtutr 
f«markahle  tenure,  ii\so  ahuwa  that  one  tnoDastery  nt  Its^ 
namely  which  n-na  attacbed  to  the  CAthetlral  churcb,  coDtfr 
flourish  uud  tiiereaae;  "Kgsc  hida  T.  R.  £.  rudiletmt  in  pr 
manerio  sscam  et  socsm  et  omri<<  regis  mrvitium,  et  est  1 
tniniiv  victu  monacliorum.  Sed  jineetJtA  fuit  cuidatu  fi 
moniali,  ut  huberet  et  dcser^iret  quamdiu  fratrM  voltuaa 
carere  posBent,  Crescenls  vero  emir/regatione  T.  R.  W.  reddi 
ipsa  adhttc  vivens  et  iude  est  testis." 


NOTE  K   p.  14. 
The  use  of  the  wosds  "Feasci"  ash  "Akou"  ik  EkiMJ 
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Sttch  incidental  notices  of  the  land  from  which  the  King  and  most 
oi  his  followers  came  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  have  expected 
firom  popular  notions  and  popular  forms  of  speech. 

In  many  places  in  Domesday  where  **  Franci  et  Angli "  are  op- 
posed, there  is  no  douht  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Thus 
in  iL  372,  in  Exon  421,  428,  and  445,  the  "Franci  Thegni" 
and  "  Franci  milites "  are  distinguished  from  the  English  holders 
«f  the  same  rank.  So  in  Exchequer,  62,  138,  we  hear  of  "unus 
miles  Anglicus/'  distinguished  in  each  case  from  men  of  lower 
rank.  So  in  25  6,  68,  696,  iii,  136,  147,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  97, 
118,  1786,  179,  2096,  Exon  20,  22,  60,  346,  455,  we  find  lands 
entered  as  being  held  by  "  uuus  Anglicus,  duo  Angli,"  and  the  like, 
with  or  without  the  names  of  the  persons  spoken  of;  and  in  67  we 
have  a  like  entry  of  "  una  Anglica  mulier  "  holding  of  the  abbey  of 
Malmesbury.  In  155  some  tenants  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  are 
distinguished  as  "Angli  libri  homines  iii.''  In  248,  in  Staffordshire, 
*'unns  miles  cum  uno  Anglico"  holds  in  common  under  Earl  Roger. 
Cf.  the  entry  in  66  which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  IL  p.  402,  Ed.  2. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  clear  why  these  particular  people  should 
be  specially  marked  out  as  Englishmen.  In  one  case  (67)  the  word 
^  Anglicus "  is  used  in  Domesday  somewhat  as  "  Saxon "  is  now, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  knowing  much  about  the  matter.  On  some 
lands  alienated  from  Malmesbury  the  comment  runs,  "  Has  ab- 
etalit  de  dominio  ecclesise  quidam  abbas  Anglicus,  et  dedit  cuidam 
prseposito,  et  postea  uni  taiuo  qui  nullo  modo  separari  poterat  ab 
eedesii."  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  nation  is  used  in  recording 
the  grant  or  restoration  of  lands  to  its  more  lucky  members.  Thus 
in  ii.  38,  "  Bicardus  [son  of  Earl  Gilbert]  dedit  cuidam  Anglico." 
So  in  37 1,  where  the  King  does  justice  to  an  Englbhman  at  the 
cost  of  a  Norman.  A  carucate  of  land  was  held  by  Chetil,  and  the 
eomment  is  added,  "  Waldinus  habuit,  sed  rex  reddidit  Anglico." 
As  Frendi  and  English  knights  and  thegns  are  distinguished,  so 
axe  F^rench  and  English  burghers,  as  at  Hereford  (179),  where  the 
eitisens  of  the  two  nations  live  each  according  to  their  own  law ;. 
^  Anglici  burgenses  ibi  manentes  habent  snas  priores  consuetudines, 
Francigente  vero  burgenses  habent  quietas  pro  xii.  denariis  omnea 
Corisfiicturas  suas  prseter  tres  supradictas." 

Beferenee  is  also  often  made  to  the  witness  of  the  English  and 
9t  the  Ecenoh  of  each,  district,  sometimes  with  notices  of  the 
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different  modes  of  moasBrement  or  Taluation  followed  by  4 
niitiona.  Tliiia  in  114,  in  DevoDsliirf ;  "  Hiino  invautt  R«dd 
Franci  et  Angli  testaiitur.  Leimar  liber  homo  fnil."  Bo  Mi 
66,  we  have  a  wliole  string  of  things  witnoBrcd  "testautibua  J 
or  "teatimonio  Anglorum,"  And  in  i6g  the  iitate  of  thingi^ 
is  affirmed  by  the  witness  of  the  English,  "tectoti  suni  Aiigb 
ii.  38  b,  the  French  and  English  agree  as  io  the  value  ot\ 
lands  ;  "  Modo  Talet  1.  libras,  ut  dicimt  Franci  et  Angliin  jS 
in  ii.  1 3  the  witnesses  of  the  two  nutious  did  not  ngreo ;  "  Hoq 
rium  Tftluit  T.  R  E.  Ixxx.  Ubrag,  et  luodo  Mmititer,  at  dicunt Jl 
Bod  Franci  appreciant  c.  libras."  So  in  65,  at  Melkaluuujl 
niancrium  reddit  c.  et  xi.  libras  et  xi.  Bolidoa  ad  petietim,  Aa^ 
appreciant  ad  totidem  libras  ad  numenuu."  lu  ii.  33  we  g 
witness  of  the  English  alone  affirming  certain  illegal  oasitf 
laid  to  the  ehargo  of  Bishop  Odo,  Robert  the  son  of  Wj-nuw 
others;  and  of  other  lands  it  is  said,  "Tenuerunt  ii.  librri  1m 
T,  R.  E.  .  ,  ,  ot  istam  teiram  abstiilit  eis  Ila\-engtkrius,  (ft 
uesciunt  Angli  (juomodo  yenerit  in  manum  cpisoopi."  j 

lu  these  extracts  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  tnoaniiin 
word  '*  Fiaucus,"  But  in  other  passages  the  words  "  FnU^ 
"Franei  homines"  seem  to   moan   simply  the  eame   u  H 
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Was  Toka  the  Frenchman,  or  Stigandl  So  in  165  6  we  find 
classed  together  "xi.  servi  et  nnus  Francigena ;  *'  and  in  169, 
174  6,  J  75,  "  Francigenae,"  described  in  one  case  as  "Fnmcigenie 
servientes,"  are  classed  along  with  "villani,"  "mdmanni,"  and 
"  cottarii/'  Ip  two  cases  they  hold  the  lauds  of  Englishmen,  and 
one  of  them  is  described  as  "Artur."  "Francones  homines/'  in 
341,  seems  clearly  to  mean  the  same  as  "liberi  homines ;"  for  it 
it  is  said  of  them,  "  Tennerunt  libere  T.  R  E." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  *'  francus"  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  its  etymological  sense  of  **  freeman  **  even  under  the 
Frankish  dominion  itself.  See  the  examples  in  Waitz,  Deutsche 
Yerfassungsgeschichte,  iv.  276,  284,  where  ''francus''  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  ingenuus,"  where  "  franca  femina"  is  opposed 
to  "  anciUa,"  "  franci "  to  "  servi,"  and  in  one  place  to  "  ecclesias- 
tici,"  that  is  serfs  or  dependants  of  churches.  In  another  place 
(see  p.  297)  we  hear  of  "  franci  pauperiores."  We  may  compare 
the  use  of  "Grermani"  in  Lombardy,  seemingly  as  equivalent  to 
*'Arimanni"  or  "boni  homines."  See  Savigny,  GeschiclUe  des 
R'&misehen  Rechts  im  MitteldUer,  i.  165,  193.  In  all  these  cases 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  supposed  et}'mology  of  a  national 
Dame,  it  is  not  needful  that  the  etymology  should  be  the  true  one ; 
it  is  enough  if  it  be  that  which  was  received  at  the  time. 


NOTE  F.   pp.  16,  19,  28. 
The  "  Antecessobes  "  of  Domesday. 

The  word  "antecessor"  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  37)  is  in  Domesday 
perfectly  colourless.  It  commonly  means  a  dispossessed  English- 
man j  but  it  means  a  dispossessed  Englishman  simply  because 
the  owner  who  had  gone  before  the  actual  owner  commonly  was 
a  dispossessed  Englishman.  The  word  is  used  equally  to  express 
a  Norman  predecessor,  when  there  was  one,  as  when  (254) 
K^nald  the  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  gave  lands  to  Shrewsbury 
Abbey  "  pro  anima  Warini  antecessorls  sui,"  who  again  appears  as 
**  antecessor  "  in  255  h.  It  is  applied  equally  to  the  predecessor  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  as  in  ii.  15  the  "  antecessor  episcopi"  is 
Walcher  the  predecessor  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  Bishop  of 
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Oui'lmm  (it  the  time  of  the  Snrrej-.  So  nt  pp.  199  h,  j 
hi'nr  of  the  "antecessor"  and  "  antecesBoras"  of 
of  Ely,  TLb  word  ia  used  eqiially  iii  ii.  S59  to 
ilcocHsor  of  &Q  EDglit^hmon  irho  wns  Gnvonred  and  ttaii 
William,  and  who  held  the  luids  of  otMay  of  hia  leM  tl 
foutitrymen.  f 

The  references  to  the  antteexsor.  to  tbe  rights  dcriTsl  H 
and  to  tliqjnies  about  tbe  extent  nf  those  rjghu,  niak«  mA 
part  of  the  eatnes  in  Domesday.  Thus  iu  31  6  tbe  ea 
Bayeux  hold  of  thoir  Bisho|i  Odo  fire  hide*  of  luid  at  ]l 
in  Surrey;  "Brictrie  tenuit  de  rcge  E.  Ipse  huiKntt  ri,  h 
diniidUni,  Bed  nnam  tenet  Otbertus,  qnam  aut(K.-c«Hor  ^ns 
ill  vailio  de  Briotrico  pro  dlmidia  marka  anri."  Otlwrt  laul, 
by  inheritance  or  by  eonfiscation  aiid  grntit,  et«ppc<l  lain  tix 
of  an  anlceen»or  to  whom  Bn'htric  had  pled^fiil  port  of  lua 
Of  this  anUcfSiar  he  inherited  tlui  riglite,  whijo  tli«  c«iioi»  U 
the  rights  of  Brihtric  ;  nnd  we  may  FQpposci  that  tlie  ainunl 
have  claimed  possession  of  Otbert's  land  on  payliig  Kim  tli« 
for  which  it  hud  been  pledged.  In  p.  33  we  venA,  "Pieol 
de  Rieardo  [filio  Oisleherti  eomitls].  In  Ebfs  dituidtBBH 
i|Daiu  teuuit  j^lmams  sine  dono  refliB,  eo  quad  aiilc<oeM 
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complaint  that  the  dwelling-place  of  tbe  lord  was  moved,  Accom- 
panied it  would  seem  by  the  unwilling  removement  of  Boine  of 
its  tenanb);  "De  hoc  manerio  testator  «cira  quod  non  pertinuit 
a<\  antecessores  Uugonis  per  qncm  reclamat,  homines  autem  ejus 
iiolucrunt  inde  reddere  rationem.  Ip-e  quoque  tranaimrtavit  hallam 
et  aliae  domot  et  pecuiiiam  in  alio  nionerio."  Here  we  may 
]>ci'haps  eoe  the  actual  rerooval  of  the  wooden  l-.ouaea  of  the  time,  as 
ill  the  Magna  Vita  ITugouia,  ii.  5  {pp.  68-70  Dimock).  An  entry  in 
1 66  h  has  some  interest  as  bringing  in  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
whom  we  know  pereonally.  Lands  in  Gloucestershire  which  had 
Iiceii  held  by  the  SUller  Bondig  were  held  by  William  of  Eu, 
to  whiim  they  had  passed  from  Balph  of  Liincsey,  but  they  were 
cliiinied  by  Henry  erf  Ferrars  on  the  ground  that  they  had  formed 
puit  of  the  estate  of  Bondig ;  "  Henricua  de  Fcreriis  calumniatur 
ei)  quod  Bondi  tenuerit  Willelmi  antecessor;  teiiuit  Endidrua  de 
I-iiiiesi."  In  tbia  case  the  woiil  "anteceasor"  is  applied  to  a 
Norman,  not  to  an  Englishman ;  but  it  slion-s  that  the  claim  derived 
from  an  English  "antecessor"  could  be  brought  up  even  in  the 
case  of  lands  which  have  pai^sed  through  aev^al  Norman  hands. 
On  tbe  opposite  page  tbe  possession  of  the  Nonnan  holder  is 
called  in  question  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  right  in  hia  English  (or 
pn^eihly  British)  "  anteecBaor."  Of  landa  in  Gloucestershire  held  by 
Williiim  the  son  of  Baderon  we  read,  p.  167,"  Anteceasor  ejus  Wilianoc 
tenuit,  sed  comitatua  aflirmat  banc  terram  esae  de  dominicd  firmi 
regis  in  Westherie,"  In  Cambridgesbire  {196  6)  wo  find  a  whole 
history  of  a  piece  of  land  which  bad  gone  through  a  whole  succession 
of  wrongful  owners.  It  «-as  held  by  Hardwine,  a  tenant  of  Richard 
tbe  aon  of  Count  Gilbert,  who  had  another  English  tenant,  "Wulfgifu ; 
"  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sageva  aub  Eddeva  pulcrs,  et  potuit  dare 
c-ui  voluit ;  btec  non  jwrtinuit  ad  antecessorcm  Ricardi,  nee  unqunm 
de  ea  saisJtus  fuit.  eed  Radulfua  Waden  [I  think  this  dcacription 
-  of  Earl  Balph  w  unique  in  the  Survey]  earn  tcucltat  die  quo  contra 
regem  dcliquit."  Here  the  claims  of  Richard  are  looked  on  as 
bounded  by  the  possessions  of  his  "  antecessor ;"  but  he  had  got 
hold  of  some  of  tbe  confiscated  lands  of  Balph  of  Norfolk  without 
authority.  So  strong  was  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  rights 
of  the  English  "  antecei^sor "  that  hia  possession  is  appealed  to  by 
a  Xormnu  claiming  lands  which  be  hod  bims-clf  aclunlly  held, 
liut  had  been  disposscfsod  by  another  Konnan.  Of  lauds  in 
3  »  » 
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Bedfordsliire  the  trtiij  ninB.  p.  3 17,  "Clajoat  Nigellus  ipM-  L 
quam  tenuit  antecessor  ejiiB  T.  R.  E.  Ipse  NigeUus  ioAe  •■& 
fttit  poBtqiiam  ad  lionorem  venit,  sed  Endolfiis  TallgeboM  * 
draueivit."  In  Bnotlier  Bedford Bliin-  stoTy  (215)  we  get  n  rtn 
complication  of  claimants;  "Unam  vii^tam  recl&niiint  lUB 
Willelmi  Sjiec  [Espec  ?]  i.  acram  prati  et  dimidiam  enper  hta 
Endonis  dapifcri,  et  hiindredum  testatur  qnod  ejus  uitcrcasarMl 
T,  R.  E.  et  alias  vii.  acras  teixK  reelamat  Udera  WiHelmia  ■ 
(piemdam  liomiuem  Hugonia  de  Belcarap,  nnU*  ipse  dewiutii^ 
antecessor  ejus  fuit  faiaitus.  De  ]>rEedictA  term  reeltiBBl  I 
ilftjjifer  i.  acram  super  Eiiallon  [a  Brilon,  ilonbtlev  from 
Lesser  Britain]  hominem  Hugonie  Ue  Belcunp."  fWe  VOMf  t 
the  very  small  size  of  the  holdings  about'ivliigb  tkett  ( 
persons  disputM.)  The  same  shire  is  rich  in  cattt*  benrin) 
the  rights  of  the  "  Bntecessor,"  iu  some  of  which  the  f»YO 
Englishman  Alfred  of  Liueob  (see  vol  iv,  p.  214)  msloi  d 
against  Bishop  Qeofirey  and  also  sgamst  Wnltur  of  Flam 
In  a  166  we  get  the  story  of  a  piece  of  land  the  reason  fix 
confiBcation  of  which  is  given,  namely  that  the  English  ff 
refiiaed  to  pay  taies  to  the  new  government.  Tlie  land  !■ 
course  held  to  he  forfeited,  and  a  Norman  who  undertook  M 
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I  hnve  said  something  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  204,  270,  473.  In  m&iiy  caees 
tbe  Ud<1b  of  Wiltiam  Mulct  bad  pasgod  to  William  of  Peroy  (374), 
aud  Robert  Ualet  cltiiins  them  both  from  him  and  from  other 
Norman  holders  as  tbe  representative  of  tbe  EngUsbmeu  who  were 
disposeessed  to  make  way  for  his  father.  And  there  is  oiie  tbe  other 
way,  in  which  the  priest  Eamwine  (see  above,  p.  746)  is  declared  to 
be  tbe  lawful  owner  of  lands  which  had  passed  from  William  Malct 
to  Osbeni  of  Arques.  Tbe  lands  are  described  as  "Terra  Emuin 
(]uam  tenet  Osbemus  de  ArcJs,"  and  it  is  added,  "testantur  ad 
opoB  Malet,  et  dicunt  quod  Emuin  presbyter  debet  habere  de 
Roberto  Malet ;  ita  testilienutur  quod  'Willelmum  Ualet  videmnt 
saisitum  et  tenentera,  et  homines  de  terra  servitinm  sibi  fece- 
runt  et  homines  ejus  fueruut,  sed  nesciunt  quomodo  babuit." 
Tbe  appeal  is  commonly  made  to  the  usual  witoess  of  tbe  shire 
or  tbe  hundred,  but  in  one  case  William  of  Percy  seems  to 
defend  his  claim  by  an  appeal  to  a  more  aristocratic  bodyj 
"  Advocat  pares  buos  in  testimonium."  ^Ve  have  seen  some- 
thing like  this  in  another  case  (see  above,  p.  739),  and  in  botli 
we  may  see  the  application  of  the  Old-Euglisb  law  by  which 
the  oath  of  one  Thegn  was  equal  to  that  of  several  churls.  In 
all  these  cases,  and  in  that  very  curious  one  of  Asa  the  wife 
of  Beomwulf  (see  voL  iv,  p,  304),  we  have  the  reference  to  the 
antecessor  and  bis  lands  without  the  direct  use  of  tbe  word. 
Tlie  "  antecessor "  however  appears  by  name  in  p.  373,  in  which 
the  question  was  to  which  of  two  English  owners  the  land  bad 
formerly  belonged,  as  it  was  claimed  by  the  Norman  repre- 
sentative of  each ;  "Tres  bovatas  terra  et  dimidiam  quas 
clamat  Radulfus  de  Mortimer  in  Lont  testiraonio  bominum  qui 
juravemnt  fuemnt  Aluuini  antecessoris  Oisleberti  Tison,  non  Ed- 
divie  cujuB  tcrram  habet  Badulfus  de  Mortemer."  One  curious 
entry  (373  6)  is,  "Duo  marescalli  saisierunt  terram  Normanui  et 
tenuerunt.  Nesciunt  homines  de  wapentaco  quonam  taodo  nee  ad 
cujus  opus,  sed  videmnt  eos  tenentes." 

The  Lincolnshire  "Clamores"  are  yet  fuller  and  more  curious 
than  those  of  Yorkshire.  We  may  get  the  historj-  of  a  certain 
WitJac,  or  rather  Wiglac,  at  )ip.  375,  3756.  The  land  which  had 
been  his  is  lieki  by  Gilbert  of  Ghent ;  a  claim  is  raised  by  Robert 
the  Dispenser,  on  the  ground  of  Wiglac  being  his  "  antecessor,"  but 
the   jurors  report  that  the  land  had  been  lawfully  forfeited  by 


ViglM  ittiuBlari  Oabwt,  vbA  « 
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^"  HotobiH  a«  tndii^r''— dM  m  Om  *  •■"  j  v  J 
■on  boluni^ng  to  LiBealnAuv  la  wcB  ■■! 
MCB  jarrt  in  OrvUiBtii  d  fait  WitUe,  ct  ^le  k 

(ndt."  So  B^utt,  whi'D  Ro>MTt  daimi  "fcr  ^ 
Hlutn,*'  "tlii'it  wni>piit«e8m  uuo  « 
Wintac  auttrin  furUfvot  c*m  t 
bntum.  el  i'Ihi  liobcrtna  uU  fakbet  tbi  kt^uMM  tMtfn^J  S 
Mnw  Biiowpr  u  mpide  Ui  kaotber  daum  hiiwigfcl  ^pM^QAalt 
ibc  Kuglulimui  Cetoiberiil  (t«e  kborc,  p.  J5S)  ; 
i.  canu-aliuii  uijicT  GUbertum  de  G»ud  per  < 
<|U<>d  Don  IibImiU  nisi  dimiiUam  a 
i^Uuut,  ut  elicit  wa|>Hit«cum,  qiui  ■ 
Tbcre  la  nuutlier  rtor>-  uf  forfaton  on  the  |Hrt  of  a  X«^ 
'■  ItBynrru*  divuitun."  wbo  bcld  the  Undc  of  aiM<.  t^Hi  ■■■  E^d 
Biui  wLicb  iiow  ]uiHc<l  itito  Uie  hauilB  of  1 1 1 libiJiii|i  Tl— ik,  h 
whirb  wcrt'  cluiincHl  (3756.  376)  hj  aiioUiBr  Bajr— ■  of  Btma 
io  wb<Hto  fuvuur  tb«  wapeiiljike  witoeeBra  "qiwd  ffajMiai  A 
<>auai  tLiU'liut  i-u  ilip  cjuii  cxivit  de  Imc  [— *H"  *  In  jffi  t  A 
Noniinii  iiwiirr  clainia  jurisdiction  orrr  Unts  faj  rarta*  of  ll 
juriMliolliiii  which  bail  been  held  by  his  P-"gfi*i  "■■liiiiw; 
"f'lNinat  VVido  dr  Crodun  RocAtn  Kaper  tanaa  Smsk  per  anlaeM 
ogrciii  puum  Wilgrim,  ct  Tspontac  testator  quia  ipoa  "VTi^ia 
bnbuil  Moam  «t  tiocun  vupcr  euodem  Sneii  T.  B.  K.*  la  3; 
t.  binnclf,  I 
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teme ;  Eed  wapentacum  dicit  quia  pertinent  ad  Garletun  manerium 
Willelmi  de  Warrend,  et  lleroldus  comes  antecessor  ejus  habuit  ita.'* 

There  are  a  good  many  entries  of  claims  made  by  the  Bishops 
of  York,  Lincohi,  and  Durham,  sometimes  against  laymen,  some- 
times against  one  another,  while  claims  were  sometimes  made 
against  them.  Of  many  claims  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  some  are 
declared  to  be  good  and  others  to  be  groundless.  Let  us  take  one 
of  the  latter  class,  375  &;  ''De  calumnii  qnam  archiepiscopus  Thomas 
laciebat,  hoc  est  quod  debebat  habere  socam  super  terram  Siward 
antecessoris  Ivonis  Tallebosc,  dicit  wapentacum  et  treding  quod 
Siward  tam  bene  tenuit  terram  suam  cum  saca  et  soca  sicut  tenuit 
Godwinus  antecessor  archiepiscopi,  et  ideo  non  recte  clamat" 
Here,  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  ''  antecessor "  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastic. In  377  6  we  find  the  word  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning. 
Earl  Alan  held  a  carucate  of  land  belonging  to  Saint  Bene't  of 
Kamsay ;  ''  Hemigius  episcopus  clamat,  et  wapentacum  portat  ei 
testimonium  quod  Wluui  antecessor  suus  earn  tenuit  de  sancto 
Benedicto  T.  IL  E."  Here  B^migius  of  Lincoln  steps  exactly  into 
the  place  of  Wulfwig  of  Dorchester. 

Many  entries  in  these  "Clamores*'  show  the  legal  equality  of 
Englishman  and  Norman,  how  freely  each  made  claims  upon  the 
other,  and  how  both  could  venture  to  bring  claims  against  King 
William  himself.  The  fortunate  Englishmen  Coleswegeu  and 
.^Elfred  of  Lincoln  bring  many  claims,  and  they  have  claims  brought 
against  them  by  divers  men,  French  and  English.  Thus  Ralph 
of  Paganel  claims  (377)  lands  held  by  Coleswegen,  and  the 
report  of  the  Wapentake  is,  ^'quia  Merlesuen  eam  non  habuit 
antecessor  Badulfi."  Li  p.  362  6  we  shall  find  Balph  of  Pagenel 
holding  large  estates  which  had  belonged  to  Merleswegen.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  377  6  we  find  Robert  of  Stafford  and  Coleswegen 
claiming  two  mills  at  Barchestone.  So  in  p.  375  iElfred  of  Lin- 
coln makes  a  claim  on  Ilbert  of  Lacy  and  another  on  the  English- 
man Ketelberht,  while  Siward  Buss  makes  a  claim  upon  him.  But 
the  three  most  striking  entries  are  the  following ; 

''  In  Summercotes  hundredo  clamat  Aluredus  de  Liucole  dimi- 
diam  carucatam  terrse  super  regem  in  Gereburg"  (375). 

''  De  silva  minuta  quam  clamat  Robertus  dispensator  super 
regem  in  Gaintone,  et  super  Emegis  de  Burun  in  Waragebi,  niliil 
ibi  habct  testimonio  wapentac''  (375^ 
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"  Colauan  cnlnmniattir  ii.  bo^'aUG  terrre  ct  i.  bartatn  »u[icr  ■ 
in  Cherchebi  lie  tena  Moreari  oomltia  qium  t«nuU  Toifliil "  ^ 

In  tlie  eecund  case  the  witncf^H  of  tlie  WApuntakc  l»  iIM 
against  Ihc  clainiant.  In  the  fli-st  untl  thinl,  the  jaron  wtt 
speak  with  a  rather  uncertain  voice.  Tbo  answH*  whicb  J 
gtUi  is,  "  Treding  dicit  quuil  uon  hubet  ibi  and  ix.  ucms  tH 
diam  et  uuain  toftaui  undc  jacet  fi»ea  in  Qedtune  iaaii«ri»fl 
The  answer  to  Coleawegen  is.  "dicit  vrapentAC  qaa  et  mi 
coniilis  Moreari,  et  neqae  jitcet  h»c  terra  in  aliud  tnanvrimnil 

lu  the  second  volume,  with  itH  fuller  entriM,  1110117  "^  ''"  I 
bear  on  the  pnicticc  of  comniendatioD,  Mid  sbow  tlie  tlUla 
between  mere  personal  commendation  aocordlug  to  Old-Ei 
cust^im  ond  tbc  surrender  of  lands  to  be  li«IJ  by  tt  new  U 
In  69  6  a  tenant  of  the  former  English  owner  went  on  h| 
uuder  the  Norman  grantee  Bobert  Buignard ;  "  Huiis  Dumd 
jncet  adhuc  dimidia  hida  quam  tenuit  i.  ttucfaemaiuius  anud 
liaigniirdi  et  adlitic  tenet."  The  antecessor  wan  a  wuman,4 
[^thelgyth  I]  qutedam  femina  libera."  Still  ibo  uiasculiiM 
of  the  Douu  is  used,  and  in  106  b  we  fiiid  dbtiiictlj'  "Alfll 
autecessor."  The  just  claims  of  the  "antoccssor"  aro  lAett 
296,  where  Couat  Eustace  bolda  five  fr^cmeii,  "<juia  mdH 
suos  saisitus  fuit."    And  in -ri;  we  set  bis.  wnmefiilclatia:  *9 


n »> 
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"  terra"  or  " teme  A"  or  "B,"  markiDg  the  extent  of  the  grant  to 
the  new  owner.  Hence  too  constant  diBputes  in  which  one  man 
complains  that  another  had  taken  something  which  formed  part  of 
the  "  terra  A  "  or  "B"  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  Thus  in 
g6  b,  113  6,  at  the  end  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  Paginal,  in  Somerset 
and  Devonshire  respectively,  we  read,  "  Has  terras  prsedictas "  or 
"  omnes  tenebat  Merlesuain  T.  R.  E."  The  whole  lands  of  Merle- 
swegen  in  these  two  shires  had  been  granted  to  Ralph  in  a  lump. 
So  in  97,  "Haec  terra  est  addita  terris  Aluui  quas  Aluredus  [iElfred 
of  Spain]  tenet."  So  in  1 01  the  lands  of  Brihtric  in  Devonshire 
are  given  in  one  grant  to  Queen  Matilda ;  '^  Infra  scriptas  terras 
tenuit  Brihtric  et  post  Mathildis  regina."  So  in  105,  106,  we  find 
examples  of  the  way  in  which,  along  with  some  particular  man's  land, 
the  land  of  some  one  or  more  other  persons  was  thrown  in  to  round 
off  an  estate.  We  find,  104  b,  "Has  prsedictas  xvii.  terras  tenet 
comes  Moritonensis  cum  terra  Edmur  Atre  quae  ei  deliberata  est ; 
nam  libere  eas  tenebant  T.  R.  E.  supra  dicti  taini."  So  in  one  of  the 
Devonshire  lordships  of  Gytha  held  by  the  King  (100  6),  "  Huic 
manerio  est  addita  terra  duorum  tainorum  quam  tenebant  libere 
T.  R.  E."  The  disputes  between  Norman  grantees  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  former  owner's  land  are  very  common.  In  Bedfordshire 
(215),  a  claim  is  brought  against  Robert  of  Oily  in  the  name  of 
Eudo  the  son  of  Hubert ;  '^  Hanc  clamant  homines  Eudonis  per 
antecessorem  domini  sui,  cujus  terras  omnes  W.  rex  sibi  donavit.** 
We  find  in  Herefordshire,  181,  a  good  case  of  this  technical 
phrase,  where  the  land  granted  was  not  an  immediate  grant  from 
the  King,  but  where  again  the  King  has  a  claim  made  upon  him. 
This  was  Harold's  possession  at  Radnor  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  684,  Ed.  2), 
fifteen  hides  of  waste  land,  of  which  it  is  entered  that  "  Hugo  Asne 
dicit  quod  W.  comes  hanc  terram  sibi  dedit,  quando  dedit  ei  terram 
Turcbil  antecessoris  sui."  This  Hugh  the  Ass  appears  in  p.  187  as 
holding  many  lordships,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  Thurkill 
the  White  ("Turcbil  unit").  Can  this  be  the  same  "Durcil  Hwita" 
whom  we  heard  of  in  the  same  shire  in  Cnut's  da3rs  ]  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  54.  See  vol.  i.  p.  653,  Ed.  2.)  Sometimes  the  technical  phrase 
is  turned  about  the  other  way,  as  in  234,  "Has  terras  Roberti 
tenuit  -£ilric  filius  Meriet  T.  R.  E.  et  liber  homo  fuit." 

Among  all  the  ways  in  which  the  new  grantee  is  spoken  of,  the] 
most  remarkable  of  all  are  those  where  the  intruder  is  actually. 
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.  spoken  uf  as  thr  /irir  uf  liis  predecetsur.  Tliu*,  la  •  miMt  ■ 
I  laarkable  HampBliirc  story  {44  h),  wliioh  I  have  klrv^dt'  rifm 
to  (tee  above,  ji.  J38),  a  Nortnan  owner  claiin*  InnJ  "  per  heni 
I  tntcm  sui  ontKceesurie,"  Bo  in  46  4,  "  Hoc  mancriiun  T.  B.1 
extra,  ccclcsiam  emptum  fuit,  eo  pticto  vt  coiivpiitiono  nt  p« 
fertium  kered^ni  cum  onmi  pecnnia  niaueriDlU  eixIiMiii  Soncli  P<( 
(le  epiBcopatu  reciperot.  Nunc  (jui  teuH  Itiululfua  eU  Irrliiu  inn 
The  luDd  WHE.  M  tisiiitl,  bituglil  of  tlie  Chunli  fur  tliroc  Uv<-a.  1 
dispoeisesGed  Engtislimnn  was  the  seconil,  and  Kttlph  of  IdiriM 
is  cnlmly  spoken  of  as  hh  heir.  We  find  llw  saue  AKprumial 
anuttier  uaae,  wliere  the  eo-called  heir  was  Urau  of  AIwt«l  luid 
In  175  we  have  a  lease  granted  hj  the  diarvli  of  PndM 
"  HoBc  emit  quidom  Oodriciu  tcinus  Ilegis  H.  viln  trinm  M 
dum  et  dahat  in  anno  niouacUi^  i.  Drmaiti  pro  ncottnittB 
Modo  habet  bouc  terrain  t«rfiu>  /uM'ct,  Neil)i'«4  VJrao  qui  uun  len 
post  cujuB  mortem  debet  rediro  ad  eGcleBtnni  8.  ilkntr-"  T 
object  of  these  entriea  was  to  mm-k  that,  acoonliiig  to  the  tenM 
the  original  grunts,  the  land  would  revert  to  lb«  Cknrch  uttl 
dcftthe  of  lUlph  and  Vke.  TLu  yrvM  au  iiB|wrtttut  puiBU 
the  Nomian  grantees  were  ed  apt  (a  dinrc^pird  the  iliiTi'reaeJ 
tenure  on  which  the  lands  uf  the  antccMrat*  were   h«I(I,  ana 

ludxfi  as  tlii'tr  &liBijlntj>   nmnprl.v  IhiuU  wkicL.  lia  iiMil   luJil  uilB 
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between  the  Church  and  a  layman.     (See  the  stories  in  vol.  ii.    ) 
p.    46,  and  iv.   257.)     In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.   138,  Aki  the  son  of 
Toki  keeps  back  the  land  which  the  church  of  Worcester  was  to 
inherit  on  his  father's  death,  and  gave  it  up  to  Bishop  Ealdred 
only  on  the  receipt  of  eight  marks  of  the  finest  gold,  confirmed  by 
a  charter  signed  by  the  King,  the  Lady,  Earl  Leofiic,  and  other 
great  personages.     And  there  is  a  story  more  curious  than  all  in 
Domesday,  177.     One  Wulfwig,  the  father  of  Leofwine  Bishop  of  k 
Lichfield,  bought  lands  in  Worcestershire  belonging  to  the  see  of  ^ 
Lichfield  for  three  lives.     He  seemingly  wished  to  win  the  credit 
and  merit  of  a  benefactor  by  giving  up  the  third  life.     The  Church 
was  to  resume  possession  on  the  deaths  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
which,  as  the  Bishop  was  their  son,  was  no  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  fsmiily.     The  dying  speech   or   nuncupative  will  of 
Wulfwig  is  given  at  length  in  Domesday ; 

''  Hoc  manerium  emit  isdem  Wulfwinus  T.  R.  K  de  episcopo 
Cestrensi  [Lichfield  T.  R.  E.,  Chester  T.  R.  W.]  ad  aetatem  trium 
hominum.  Qui  quum  infinnatus  ad  finem  vitae  venisset,  vocato 
filio  suo  epo  Li  [this  must  mean  Leofwine]  et  uxore  sua  et  pluri- 
bus  amicis  suis,  dixit,  Audite,  vos  amici  mei ;  banc  terram  quam 
ab  ecclesi4  emi  volo  ut  teneat  uxor  mea  dum  vixerit,  et  post 
mortem  ejus  recipiat  ecclesia  de  qua  accepi,  et  qui  inde  abstulerit 
excommunicatus  sit.*' 

So  witnessed  the  best  men  of  the  whole  shire ;  yet  at  the  Survey  1 
the  land  was  not  held  by  the  church  of  Lichfield  (or  Chester),  | 
but  by  William  the  son  of  Ansculf.  This  looks  as  if  some  lay 
representative  of  Wulfwig  had  contrived  to  keep  the  lauds,  and  i 
had  lost  them,  like  other  Englishmen.  At  all  events  the  anxiety  ! 
of  Wulfwig  shows  the  danger  that  there  was  that  his  intentions  I 
would  not  be  carried  out,  even  though  his  son  was  Bishop.  I 

We  have  already  seen  some  cases  in  which  Bishops  and  Abbots  j 
granted  out  the  estates  of  their  churches  to  their  own  kinsfolk,  and  ' 
how  it  often  happened  that  such  lands  were  not  restored  to  the  1 
church,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King  or  his  grantee.    So  i 
in  p.  180  we  find  lands  which  had  belonged  to  iEthelric  the  brother 
of  Bishop  Brihtheah,  which  had  passed  into  the  King's  hands.    So  in 
a  Buckinghamshire  estate  in  p.  144,  Godric  the  brother  of  Bishop 
Wulfwig  holds  a  lordship  of  his  brother  which  "  non  potuit  dare 
nee  vender©  prater  ejus  licentiam."     In  this  case  the  land  was  still 
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held  at  tlie  Survey  liy  a  Norman  tenant  of  tlip  bi6ii»id 
143  ft  is  D  curiouB  caw  m  whkh,  without  miy  aIIcw 
the  King  or  to  any  other  great  person,  tlie  Amnltrr  tCI 
the  chareh  defrauded  their  lord  of  hia  dues  ;  "  Adliuc  4 
iu)0()uoque  sot-'hetuaiino  1.  aci^m    annono*  aut   i 


d 


tinntur  huio  ecclcaice  T,  R.  E.  sed  post  advcmtum  rvgis  W. 
non  fuit."  So  lii  the  cnse  of  Brihtric  qiioU'd  in  p.  75J 
hoM  estate  hod  come  into  the  hands  of  tUc  King  ibM 
forfeiture  of  the  tenant.  So  in  ji.  66;  '-AlTiardus  tva«tj 
i{uaa  WluuarduB  .Ubus  T.  R.  E.  ab  episu^  H.  emit  in  i 
tantum,  ut  poetca  redirent  ad  finnam  cpiacopi,  qoi«  de  ■ 
ejjiBcopi  eraiit."  In  Cambridgeshire,  p.  Joi  6,  we  find  tb 
lield  of  the  abbey  of  Ely  by  one  of  ita  officers  tntDsfivT«d 
Sheriff  Pltot,  There  are  alto  a  good  many  ca»CM  in  ff 
Dorset,  and  Somerset,  in  which  the  lands  held  by  tha  la 
ewleeitwtical  bodies  had  passed  away  to  Iny  iinmera.  Tbaij 
we  have  an  entry  showing  how  freely  tli«  huid  was  haU 
tenant  during  the  time  of  his  lease;  "Toll  cnitt  T.  $ 
eoelesi^  Malmesburiensl  ad  tetatera  trium  hominuni,  el 
lerrainuni  poterat  ire  cum  eS  ad  quern  vollst  domtuuiu." 
among  the  possessions  of  Eadnoth  the  St&lltf  (mo  vwl.  nu 
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In  p.  139  we  find  a  woman  named  Wulf wen  holding  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Alban's,  with  the  reservation  that  ^'non  potnit  mittere 
extra  ecclesiam,  sed  post  mortem  suam  redire  debebat  ad  ec- 
desiam."  But  the  land,  with  much  other  land  of  Wulfwen*8,  had 
passed  to  Eadward  of  Salisbury.  In  p.  257,  Eadric,  whether  the 
Wild  or  any  other,  held  lands  in  Shropshire  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  "  et  non  poterat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat, 
ct  ei  prestiterat  tantum  in  vita  sua."  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
however  the  land  was  held  by  William  of  Warren  of  Earl  Roger. 
C£  vol.  iv.  p.  805,  where  Oger  the  Breton,  as  he  held  other  lands 
of  Hereward,  probably  claimed  the  Crowland  leasehold  as  part  of 
the  "  terra  Herewardi." 

Other  instances  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  as  among 
the  lands  of  Saint  Bene't  of  Hulme  in  219  6,  and  those  of  Saint 
Eadmund  in  286.  In  p.  372,  the  will  of  an  Englishwoman  called 
Leofgifu  seems  to  have  been  respected  through  the  influence  of 
Lanfranc.  The  Archbishop  held  "  ad  victum  monachorum,"  seem- 
ingly of  Christ  Church,  lands  of  which  the  entry  runs  thus ;  "  Di- 
midiam  carucatam  ex  hac  ierrk  dedit  haec  Leveva  sanctae  Trinitati 
post  mortem  suam  pro  alid  dimidi^  carucata  quam  tenebat  de  archi- 
episcopo  in  vit4  sud.  Hsbc  conventio  facta  est  tempore  Regis  E., 
et  Leveva  vivebat  tempore  R.  Willelmi,  et  erat  inde  Baisita.  Hanc 
terram  calumniatur  Johannes  nepos  Walerani  et  earn  tenuit 
sanctus  E.  et  totam  socham  et  sacam."  But  a  freeman  named 
Beom,  in  the  next  page,  was  less  lucky;  for  the  lands  which  he 
bought  of  the  Abbot  of  Ely  wandered  about  among  a  singular 
number  of  owners ;  "  Hanc  emit  ipse  Beomus  liber  homo  ab  abbate, 
ea  conventione  quod  post  mortem  suam  redirct  ad  ecclesiam  sanctse 
JEidredsBy  testante  hundredo.  Hanc  tenet  Ro.  Bigot  de  episcopo  et 
W.  de  More  de  eo.  Hsec  tria  maneria  tenuit  R.  comes  [Ralph 
of  Wader]  die  quo  se  forisfecit,  et  Illarius  de  eo."  Cf.  the  history 
of  the  lands  of  Saint  Eadmimd  in  p.  444. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  story  of  the  lands  of  Ely,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  70.  We  find  three  entries  of  lands  answering  this 
description  among  the  lands  of  Hugh  of  Montfort  in  Suffolk.  First, 
in  406  b  we  find  a  whole  string  of  estates  which  had  been  Quth- 
mund's  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Hugh.  Of  one  of  them  it  is 
said,  ''  Istud  supradictum  manerium  Nachetuna  tenuit  Gutmundus 
die  quo  rex  Edwardus  obiit  de  saucta  Edeldryda,  ita  quod  non 
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irfin,  IB  butli  of  whidi  tbe  kud  is 
lif  rajal  tioaiee,  ui  tbe  bm  caw  t^  ■ 
•  vmxt  of  duuhtfo]  lam.  Ib  one  ^mc  tx^i  it,  * 
Ubof  T.  B.  E.  Enuio&iditf  [tbf  kbc  tf  tfe  ^mim  MU^i 
SUen.  but  it  hu  the  trae  ring  of  tiw  (4d  K^N^  amd  ^m 
tsnH  *  CheteQieTto  licentii  at  hnet  ^  nge  in  ft^U  t^rT  ^^ 
Icrrv   tvgu  i '   ^rt   Enninbid   or   Emmiirfritk  hrii  K  i^  4 

(if  TfanriuO.  IiiUieotluTCMc(34f)Kbbert  oFOOrfc^s^^A 
Eacli^unui ;  "  Almictu  iibere  tntnh  T.  IL  E.  ^mm  ^bdm  ~  m 
■k  Ml  Aolxitue  liooktij  fcio*  V.'  In  »  UnodnAMC  Mni 
p.  36;  D«um  lends  wlneh  laid  ieen  bdd  ly  aaeOft^«BcM 
kwU  t^-Onef  Credcn;  "Hoc  tKTun  -" —  HiiiJi  HwH  gj 
Aa^ot  aawqiwiii  Widd  fiut  aiabv  de  t«rr&  Ofc«K,  ft  mk  ^bj 
aemper  WiAo  serntiam.''  ^^^— "  mHt  iimr*  h^  a  — ^  ^  ^ 
Uiiils  ii(  the  nss  wba  Itad  jdedged  tk  1k^  «■  Oft^a.  nd.  tta 
ciimiiic  into  tbe  liaUlilics  of  ln«  awtoewwr  ■«  wtA  ^  iM»  ^  D^ 
keLuO  jiud  offtliFniiinejtoOSnuu.  Aftm^w^Ofa—'afa^— 
Imw  liM3i  jiatuilIIv  confiscBtcd — 1  SIT  puti^I^  in^i^B  ht  M*^ 
■»  I'-  .17  >  "^  hiniself  >  land-tmcr — sad  tha  fwMtod  ^m^  «a 
pnntfsl  to  Go;.  Gnj  tfaea  omatraid  dbr  paat  •■  as  !■  idl 
ID  tLr  Uiul  vhicli  Benwld  had  nittmai,  aid  M— »,M  «n^  1 
bsTv  ftnmd  h  eipe£ent  to  a&nt  kk  mpotidri^  IsfvLui 
2Bd  tLf  ri^hte  of  the  mtaaaaoran  a  *!«■■»  v^y  ^n^d«| 
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Of  private  sales  and  pl^flprpg  ^f  ^ar\^  fTipra  are  many  entries  in 

the  Survey.     But  in  William's  reading  of  the  law  such   a  sale 

needed  the  King's  licence,  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  hy  which 

the  tenant  of  a  copyhold  disposes  of  his  land  hy  the  legal  fiction  of 

Burrendering  it  to  the  lord,  who  grants  it  out  again  to  the  purchaser. 

Thus  in  i6o  b  it  is  said  of  iElfwine  the  Sheriff  (of  whom  more  in  vol. 

iv.  pp.  119,  780),  ''Hanc  terram  emit  ah  eo  Manasses  sine  licentia 

fiegis."     So  in  49  the  lands  held  by  Geoffrey  the  Chamberlain  of 

W]lliam*8  daughter  Matilda  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  660)  had  been  held  by  an 

Englishman  named  iElfsige,  but  the  land  was  claimed  by  Odo  of 

"Winchester,  as   pledged   to   him   by  its  English  owner  with  the 

King's  leave ;  "  Hanc  hidam  calumniatur  Odo  de  Wincestre,  dicens 

Be  illam  habuisse  in  vadimonio  pro  x.  libris  de  Alsi  concessione 

Kegis  V.  et  ideo  injuste  eam  perdidit."     80  in  ii.  79,  79  6,  we  find 

Peter  of  Valognes  twice  holding  land  in  pledge,  once  "jussu  regis," 

once  "  concessu  regis."     Compare  the  entry  at  Mundiford  in  p.  87. 

Another  more  cunous  story  is  found  in  the  borough  of  Bedford 

(p.  218),  where  it  is  implied  tliat  a  purchase  made  by  a  burgher 

named  Qodwine  after  King  William's  coming  was  invalid  for  lack 

of  the  King's  consent ;  "  Dimidiam  hidam  de  hac  terra  iste  qui 

nunc  tenet,  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  quam  potuit  dare  cui  voluit.    Dimidiam 

vero  hidam  et  iiiitam  partem  unius  virgatse  emit  postquam  rex  W. 

in  Anglia  venit,  sed  nee  regi  nee  alicui  inde  servitium  fecit,  nee  de 

ea  liberatorem  habuit."     (The  entry  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  claim 

which  William  Spech  (see  above,  p.  772)  made  on  Godwine  for 

land  "qu8B  sibi  liberata  fuit  et  postea  perdidit.")     Then  comes  an 

account  of  another  burgher  named  Ordwig,  in  nearly  the  same 

words. 

There  are  however  many  sales  and  pledges  recorded  in  Domes- 
day in  which  the  King's  licence  is  not  thus  formally  rehearsed. 
See  the  stories  in  vol  ii.  p.  643,  and  iv.  pp.  31,  759.  At 
Blandford  (80  b)  William  of  Eu  holds  the  lands  of  an  English- 
man who  seems  to  be  called  confusedly  Tol,  Tholi,  Tou,  and  Toul ; 
with  these  he  had  taken  a  piece  of  land  which  the  Englishman 
held  only  in  pledge,  and  which  ought  to  have  passed  to  Ralph 
of  Limesi.  In  p.  82  other  lands  also  held  in  pledge  by  the 
same  Englishman  have  passed  to  a  Norman  tenant  of  the  Count. 
See  also  the  case  of  Leofwine  and  Seilier  quoted  in  p.  758. 
There  is  more  of  legal  regularity  in  two  transactions  in  Warwick- 
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NOTE  I.    p.  24. 
The  King's  Writ  and  Seal. 

The  necessity  of  the  King's  grant  for  the  lawful  possesi^iou 
of  any  property  is  the  principle  on   which  all  the   doctrines   of 
Domesday  are  founded.     And  the  great  advantage  of  having  the 
King's  writ  and  seal  as  the  surest  witness  of  the  grant  is  shown 
by   a  great   number  of  cases.      The  verb  "  inbreviare "  happily 
expresses  the  process.     Many  entries  show  the  danger  of  being 
without  it.     Several  instances  in  Surrey  will  be  found  in  p.  32. 
One  especially  to  l>e  noticed  is  that  of  Weybridge,  where  we  read 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  it  was   held   by  one  Uerfid  of 
Bishop    Odo.      We    are    there    told,    ''  Duae   sorores    tenuerunt 
T.  R.  E.  et  quo  voluerunt  cum  terra  se  vertere  potuerunt.  .  .  . 
Quando  episcopus  banc  terram  saisivit,  liberatorem   vel   brevem 
regis    inde    non    habuerunt,    sicut    hundreda    testatur."      That 
is,  they  omitted  to  buy  back  their  land  in  due  form  from  King 
William,  and  Odo  took  advantage  of  this  negligence  to  seize  the 
land  and  grant  it  to  one  of  his    followers.      So  in  the  case  of 
Eamwine    in    the    text,   the    '^occupatio    super    regem"    means 
nothing  more  than  that  he  took  possession  of  his  father's  land 
without  going  through  the  proper  formalities.     So  in  a  Sussex 
case  in  ii.  447  6;  "In  Kavanadisc  invasit  Aluricue,  frater  Edrici 
prsedicti  et   homo  Witgari,   medietatem    fratris    sui    Ix.    acras." 
Some   further   illustrations   of  this   point  will   be  found   in    the 
Hampshire  entries  in  p.  50.     A  King's  Thegii,  iElfwig  the  sou 
of   Turber,   holds  several   lordships,   some   of  which    were    held 
T.  R.  E.  by  Wulfgeat,  perhaps   a   kinsman,  and  others  by  other 
English  owners.     In  one  case  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  730),  two   of  the 
three  freemen  by  whom  the  land  was  held  T.  R.  E.  had  died  at 
Senlac,  and  the  survivor  of  the  three,  -^Ifwine  the  Red,  omitted 
to  secure  his  property  by  a  writ  from  William.     From  him  the 
land  had  passed  to  ^Ifwig,  whose  right  was  liable  to  be  called 
in  question  because  of  this  omission  on  the  part  of  his  "  antecessor." 
The  passage  stands  thus ;   "  Dicunt  homines  de  hundreda  quod 
nunquam  viderunt  sigillum  vel  legatum   regis  qui   saississet  Al- 
winum  Ret  antecessorem  ejus  qiii  modo  tenet  de  isto  manerio,  et, 
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to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  579,  as  beariug  on  the  history  of  Earl  God  wine. 
There  was  a  church  and  a  right  of  toll  on  the  river,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  King,  but  of  whose  profits  the  Earl,  as  usual,  took 
one  third ;  ''  Ipse  episcopus  habet  in  Sudwerche  unum  monasterium 
et  unum  aquse  fluctum.  Bex  E.  tenebat  die  qu&  mortuus  fuit.  Qui 
ecclesiam  habebat  [the  patron]  de  rege  tenebat.  De  exitu  aquae 
ubi  naves  applicabant,  rex  habebat  iias  partes,  Goduinus  comes 
tertiam."  The  right  to  these  profits  were  disputed  in*  a  Gem<5t 
between  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  the  SheriflF  of  the  shire.  The  power 
of  the  Bishop  was  too  great  for  the  law ;  the  Sheriff  withdrew  from 
the  dispute,  and  Odo  held  the  royal  revenues  in  Southwark  without 
any  writ  from  his  brother.  (It  should  however  l>e  remembered 
that,  when  the  Survey  was  made,  all  Odo's  enemies,  French  and 
English,  had  the  means  of  making  themselves  heard,  while  Odo  had 
no  means  of  answering.)     The  text  of  the  story  runs  thus ; 

"Testantur  homines  de  hundredo  Franci  et  Angli,  quod  epi- 
scopus Baiocensis  cum  Bannulfo  vicecomite  de  his  placitura  inierit. 
Sed  ille,  intelligens  placitum  non  duci  per  rectitudinem  ad  proficuum 
regis,  placitum  deseruit.  Episcopus  autem  dedit  ecclesiam  et 
fluctum,  primum  Adeloldo,  deinde  Radulfo,  pro  excambio  unius 
domus.  Vicecomes  quoque  negat  se  prseceptum  vel  sigillum  regis 
de  hac  i-e  unquam  percepisse.'* 

In  87  6  we  get  the  history  of  the  confirmation  of  the  lordshij)  ' 
of  Taunton  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  which  was  proved 
in  some  Gem6t  in  which  the  King  presided,  and  the  Bishoji 
of  Durham  was  present.  The  customs  of  the  lordship  aud  its 
tenants  are  reckoned  up,  and  it  is  added,  "  Rex  W.  concessit  i^tas 
terras  habendas  Sancti  Petro  et  Walchelino  episcopo,  sicut  ip^e 
recognovit  apud  Sarisburiam,  audiente  epi.scopo  Dunelmensi,  cui 
prsecepit  ut  banc  ipsam  concessionem  suam  in  brevibus  scriberet.'* 
The  entries  in  p.  218  of  lands  held  by  the  burghers  of  Bedford, 
most  of  which  have  been  held  by  themselves  or  their  fathers 
T.  B.  E.,  well  illustrate  the  process  of  regrant  which  was  needetl 
even  when  the  holder  was  not  disturbed.  Of  one  Eadward  we  read, 
"Hanc  terram  tenuit  pater  hujus  hominis  et  vendere  potuit  T.  R.  E. 
Ifanc  rex  W.  in  elemosina  eidem  concessit,  unde  et  brevem  regis 
habet  testimonio  de  hundredo.*'  Of  another  small  holding  it  is 
said,  "  Hanc  teiTam  pater  ejusdem  hominis  tenuit.  Et  rex  W. 
ei  per  brevem  suum  reddidit."     In  other  cases  we  find  that  the 
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of  1069.  Another  is  addressed  to  "Edmund  mine  scirrefe  and 
Alfv^ne  Gottune,  and  Leofwine  scune  freondlice."  And  another,  in 
"Eeaex,  to  "  Willem  hiscop  and  Swein  scirefen  and  alle  mine  thegnes 
cm  Estsexen  frendlice."  In  another  we  find  a  formula  which  we 
have  already  seen  (vol.  ii.p.xxix),  with  no  particular  names;  "Willem 
king  grett  alle  his  trewe  freod  in  ale  thare  scire  thar  Sainte  Petre 
havet  land  inne  and  Gilberd  abbod  freondlice/'  And  in  another, 
which  must  belong  to  a  time,  not  only  before  the  deposition  of 
Stigand  in  1070,  but  before  the  disgrace  of  Eustace  early  in  1068, 
we  find  some  of  our  Domesday  formulae  in  English ; 

**  Willelm  king  gret  Stigan  arcebiscop,  and  Fustacies  eorll,  and 
alle  mine  thegnes  on  Surreye  freondlice.  And  ice  kithe  eow  that  ice 
habbe  se  nnnen  that  land  at  Batericheseye  and  Piriford  Crist  and 
Sainte  Petre  into  Westminstre,  swa  full  and  swa  ford  swa  Harold  is 
firmest  hafde  on  alle  thngen  thas  daege  the  he  was  cwicu  and 
dead/' 

The  Latin  writs  commonly  have  the  form  "  Francis  et  Anglis." 
Two  of  them  confirm  gifts  made  by  Englishmen  described  as 
"Alricus  Marieti  sune"  and  "Alwardus  de  London."  This  last, 
witnessed  by  William  Bishop  of  Durham,  must  belong  to 
William's  later  days.  There  is  another  collection  of  Latin  writs 
belonging  to  Rochester  in  pp.  163,  164  of  the  same  volume. 
One  of  these  grants  to  the  church  of  Rochester  "maneriuni 
Estona  quod  fuit  Gbde  comitisse  et  quicquid  ad  illud  i^ertinet,  ita 
solidum  et  liberum  et  quietum  sicut  ipse  comitissa  habuit  illud 
uuqoam  melius."  This  lordship  appears  in  Domesday  {166  b)  as  a 
possession  of  the  church  of  Lambeth,  which,  as  Lambeth  belonged 
to  Rochester  (see  Monasticon,  i.  1J3,  and  Domesday,  34),  comes  to 
much  the  same.  There  are  also  several  writs  addressed  in  some 
such  form  as,  "  Episcopo  de  Suthfolca  et  vicecomiti  et  aliis  baroni- 
bus  Buis  Francigenis  et  Anglis."  The  "  barones,"  French  and  Eng- 
lish, are  of  course  the  "  thegnas  "  of  the  English  writs.  The  two 
ivords  indeed  seem  to  be  used  to  translate  one  another,  as  in 
r)omesday,  57  6,  a  crowd  of  Normans,  Earl  Hugh  among  them, 
are  called  "taini;"  while  in  ii.  287,  after  a  list  of  men  who 
were  commended  to  Harold  and  Gyrth,  it  is  added,  "omnes  alii 
erant  commendati  aliis  baronibu^  T.  R.  E."  "Bishop  of  Suffolk" 
is  a  strange  form,  but  it  carries  on  the  English  tradition  of  the 
territorial  titles  .of  Bishops,  and   the   "  episcopus  de  Suthsexa  '* 
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ilut  King's  Lands. ^  The  change  is  nuidc  '"  concedcntc  \\ .  rege 
per  crementum  quod  ei  dedit ;  hoc  dicunt  homines  ejusdem  Ra- 
dalfi,  secundum  quod  eum  dicere  audicrunt" — a  case  of  hearsay- 
evidence.  In  p.  2  20,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  phrase  is  applied  to 
lands  granted  by  William  to  an  Englishman  ;  "  Hanc  terram  rex 
W.  concessit  Goduino."  The  holder  T.  R.  E.  was  Oslac  the  White, 
who  may  either  have  been  God  wine's  father  or  an  antecessor  of  any 
other  kind.     Compare  other  cases  in  ii.  135,  186. 

The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  King's  confirmation  of  the 
grants  of  others.     Thus  in  ii.  158  6  we  find  a  grant  of  Ralph  of 
Norfolk  to  Saint  Bene*t  of  Holme,  in  which  the  confirmation  of  the 
King  was  at  least  pretended ;   "  In  Hobuist  i.  sochemannus  Radulfi 
Staira  clx.  acras,  et  jacet  in  Hovetuna  quam  Radulfus  comes  dedit 
sancto  Benedicto  cum  uxore  sua,  concedente  rege,  ut  dicit  abbas." 
Just  above,  in  158,  is  another  notice  of  Ralph  the  Staller,  and 
of  another  gift  of  his  son  Ralph  the  Earl  to  Saint  Bene't,  "  cum 
uxore  sua,  ut  dicit  abbas."     At  the  other  end  of  England,  at  96  b 
of  the  first  volume,  William  of  Falaise  holds  lands  in  Somerset — 
Worspring,  seemingly  Woodspring,  the  site  of  the  future  priory 
founded  in  expiation  of  the  death  of  Saint  Thomas — "concessu 
regis  W. ; "  but  it  is  added,  *'  Serlo  Borci  dedit  ei  cum  sua  filia." 
So  in  176  the  phrase  is  applied  to  William's  confirmation  of  a 
grant  made  by  Ralph  of  Toesny  to  the  church  of  Saint  Taurinus, 
no  doubt  at  Evreux,  which  held  its  lands  on  a  very  favourable 
tenure ;  **  Tenet  S.  Taurinus  iiii.  hidas  quietas  et  solutas  ab  omni 
consuetudine  qu»  regi  attinet,  sicut  ipse  W.  rex  concessit  quando 
Radulfus  eas  sancto  dedit."    Of.  the  tenure  of  jEtheliioth  at  Filton 
in  Somerset  in  p.  90,  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Cormeilles  in  p.  166, 
and  that  of  Ewias  by  Alfred  of  Marlborough  in  p.  186.     It  is 
yet  more  curious  when,  in  ii.  263,  an  English  priest  named  Cole- 
1>em  builds  a  church  by  the  King's  leave,  the  King  stipulating  for 
spiritual  advantages  to  himself  as  the  price  of  the  permission  ; 
'*  Fecit  Colebemus   quandam   ecclesiam   Sancti   Nicolai   concessu 
regis,  et^  si  rex  concedit,  dabit  xx.  acras,  et  ideo  can  tat  missam 
unaquaque   ebdomada  et    psalterium   pro   rege/'      Among  other 
gifts  for  kindred  purposes  we  may  mention  lands  at  Scaldwell  in 
Northamptonshire  (222)  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  iElfgar;  "  W. 
Bex  dedit  Sancto  Edmundo  pro  anima  Mathildis  reginse.'*    And 
again  in  Exon,  14;   "Monachus  de  Bee  retinuit  geldum  de   x. 
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R.  filium  Wimarc  vicecomitem,  sicut  ipse  G.  dicit/'   In  another  case 
directly  after,  one  Godman  forfeits  **  et  non  potuit  emendari,  dedit 
aatem  Grimus  regi  pro  eo  xxx.  solidos  et  per  licentiam  Huberti 
de  I^ortu  tenet  terram."     So  in  ii.  274  a  freeman  named  Godwiue 
held  also  thirty  acres,  a  common  amount  in  East-Anglia,  of  whom 
all  that  we  read  is  *'  qui  post  utlagavit."     It  does  not  follow  that 
all  these  outlawries  need  have  been  inflicted  for  political  causes. 
In  ii.  66  (,  we  find  an  Essex  man  deprived  of  his  land  for  a  robbery, 
which  land  of  course  went  to  the  Grown,  but  was  presently  seized  by 
a  stranger,  whose  odd  surname  stands  almost  as  if  it  had  reference  to 
Ilia  exploit ;    **  Unam  hidam  tenuit  unus  liber  homo  qui  postea 
forisfecit  earn,  quia  furatus  est,  et  fuit  in  manu  regis,  sed  Bobertus 
Xiascivus  inyadt,  ut  hundreda  testatur/'     In  another  case,  the  con- 
fiscation  for  robbery   was   accompanied  by    death,   but   whether 
contrary  to   William's  rule  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  625)  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  is  not  clear.     Gf  other  lands  in  Essex  it  is  said 
(ii.   2  6),   "  Quas   tenuit   unus  faber  T.  E.  K   qui  propter  latro- 
cinium  interfectus  fiiit,  et  prsepositus  regis  addidit  illam  terram 
huic   manerio."     "Latrocinium"  may   possibly   mean  a  patriotic 
rising   against   King  William.     Lastly,   a  Suffolk   story    (3106) 
of  outlawry  in  the  days  of  Eadward  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions, both  of  the  nature  of  commendation  and  of  the  constant 
practice  of  confiscation  of  land  as  a  penalty.     The  passage  is  as 
follows ; 

'*Hic  Edricus  commendatus  fuit  Edrico  de  Laxefelda  ante- 
cesBori  Kotberti  Malet  priusquam  rex  E.  obisset.  Postea  udla- 
gSkYit  Edricus ;  rex  E.  saisivit  totam  suam  terram.  Postea  conciliatus 
est  regi  E.  et  concessit  ei  terram  suam ;  dedit  etiam  brevem  et 
sigillum  ut  quicunque  de  suis  liberis  commendatis  hominibus  ad 
eum  vellent  redire,  suo  concessu  redirent.  Hunc  Edricum  saisivit 
K.  E.  in  sua  manu.  Postea  non  vidit  hundret  ut  ad  Edricum 
dominum  suum  rediret ;  sed  tunc  ipse  dicit  et  offeii;  judicium 
quod  rediit  et  liberos  homines  quos  habet  sub  se  commendatos 
tenet,  et  ex  eis  revocat  Robertum  warant." 

Another  reference  to  Eadric's  outlawry  is  found  in  ii.  313.  The 
land  which  Stanwine  had  held  T.  R.  E.  was  now  held  by  Fulchred, 
a  tenant  of  Robert  Malet.  "Hie  Stanuinus  fuit  commendatus 
Edrico  antecessori  Robert!  postea  quam  utlagasset,  et  post  fuit 
homo   Haraldi  die   qud   Rex   E.   fuit   vivus   et    mortuus,    sicut 
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NOTE  L.    p.  30. 
Notices  of  Wives  and  Daughters  in  Domesday. 

Many  cases  in  the  Survey  show  how  part  of  a  confiscated 
estate  was  sometimes  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  widow  of  a  former 
owner.  Thus  in  p.  69  the  land  of  a  certain  iElfwig  is  granted  to 
Eadward  of  Salisbury,  but  it  is  added,  "cujus  uxor  ibidem  tenet 
hidam  dimidiam  de  rege."  In  p.  70  a  widow  holds  her  husband's 
whole  estate  as  an  under-tenant ;  "  Edricus  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  et  uxor 
ejus  tenet  modo  de  Emulfo ;"  and  directly  after,  "eadem  uxor 
Edrici  tenet  de  Emulfo  Calestone ;  vir  ejus  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  It 
is  less  clear  what  was  the  history  of  a  small  holding  which  a 
widow  in  Hertfordshire  (1366)  held  of  Robert  of  Mortain.  But 
when  we  read,  "banc  terram  tenuit  Ingelricus  de  terra  .  .  , 
quam  sumpsit  comes,'*  we  suspect  one  of  Robert's  violent  dispos- 
sessions. In  132  6  we  see  two  women  in  the  same  shire,  one  named 
Leofgifu,  and  another  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  widow 
of  Esegar  the  Staller,  laid  under  burthens  to  which  they  were  not 
legally  bound ; 

"  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Leveva  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
potuit  absque  ejus  liceuti^.  In  servitio  regis  invenitur  i.  averam 
et  inwardum,  sed  injuste  et  per  vim,  ut  scyra  testatur.  De  his  ii. 
hidis  tenet  qusedam  vidua  femina  Asgari  i.  hidam  de  rege  pro  i. 

manerio Eadem  femina  tenuit  hoc  manerium  T.  R.  E.  de 

Heraldo  comite,  et  potuit  vendere  absque  ejus  licentia,  et  injuste  per 
vim  inveniebatur  i.  averam  et  inwardum  in  servitio  regis,  ut  scyra 
testatur.  Hiec  ii.  maneria  apposuit  Ilbertus  in  Hiz  quaudo  erat 
vicecomes  testante  hundret." 

"Hanc  terram  tenuit  Leveva  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
potuit.  Ilbertus  apposuit  in  Linleia  suo  manerio  dum  esset 
vicecomes.  Postquam  vicecomitatum  perdidit,  Petrus  de  Yalonges 
et  RadulphuB  Talgebosc  tulerunt  ab  eo  et  posuerunt  in  Hiz,  ut  tota 
scyra  testatur,  quse  non  jacuit  ille  T.  R.  E.  nee  aliquam  consuetu- 
dinem  reddidit." 

In  the  former  case  the  Sheriff  Lbert  had  loaded  the  lands  of 
Leofgifu  and  the  widow  with  the  burthens  of  "avera,"  or  a  day's 
work  of  the  plough  (Kelham,  159),  and  of  "inwards,"  or  (ib.  240) 
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femina  sua  tennit  T.  B.  E.  .  .  .  non  potuit  ire  quo  voluit;"  and 
in  p.  42  b,  among  the  tenants  of  the  New  Minster,  is  the  name  of 
another  Ealdred  with  the  note,  "  Uxor  ejus  tenuit  in  dote  T.  E.  E." 
Lastly,  as  not  indeed  bearing  on  the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives, 
but  as  showing  the  treatment  of  women,  and  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  property  under  these  constant  changes,  we  get  in  iL  264  6 
the  plaintive  petition  of  a  poor  nun,  who  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  Ralph  of  Wader  had  lost  the  four  acres  of  land  which  she 
held  of  him  ;  "  In  Sinthinga  calunmiatur  qusedam  pauper  monialis 
iiii.  acras  terrse  quas  ilia  tenuit  sub  Badulfo  tain  ante  et  post- 
quam  se  forefecisse,  et  ita  testatur  hundret,  et  Isac  revocat  ex  dono 
regis  ad  feudum  suunu" 

The  treatment  of  widows  suggests,  though  not  exactly  coming 
under  the  head  of  confiscation,  a  piece  of  family  history  which 
turns  up  in  several  places.  One  Wulfward  (perhaps  Wulfward  the 
White,  see  above,  p.  745)  held  lands  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth  both  in 
Somerset  (87)  and  in  Buckinghamshire  (153).  So  did  his  wife 
Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu  (147);  "Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddeda  de 
regina  Eddeva ;"  and  directly  after,  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddeva 
uxor  Uluuardi " — which  shows  how  the  names  Eadgyth  and  Ead- 
gifu were  confounded  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  764).  Wulfward  died  after 
the  coming  of  William,  and  the  Lady  gave  to  his  son-in-law 
JEHfage  the  estate  which  he  had  held  of  her,  and  two  other  estates 
of  her  own.  In  the  Survey  (153)  -fflfsige  holds  all  three,  with  these 
notes  attached  to  each;  "Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddid  regina,  et  ipsa 
dedit  eidem  Alsi  post  adventum  regis  W."  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit 
Wluuard  homo  reginsB  Eddid  T.  R.  E.  et  ipsa  dedit  huic  Alsi  cum  filid 
Wluuardi."  "  Hanc  terram  sumpsit  cum  uxore  sua.''  ^Ifsige  and 
his  wife  were  exceptionally  lucky,  perhaps  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  benefactress.  But  the  widow  of  Wulfward  did 
not  fare  so  well.  She  still  kept  (87)  one  hide  in  Somerset,  but  her 
Buckinghamshire  estate  had  passed  to  Walter  Qifiard. 

Several  notices  in  the  second  volume,  like  those  of  the  wives  of 
Scalpin  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  254)  and  Bishop ^Ethelmser  (see  vol.  iv.p.  335), 
illustrate  the  treatment  of  women  during  the  confiscation,  though 
they  are  not  all  cases  of  a  pro\'ision  made  for  widows.  In  p.  40  b 
Wisgar,  an  "antecessor"  of  Richard  Fitz-Count,  appears  with  a  long 
train  of  dependants,  among  whom  we  find  "in  tempore  regis  Eduuardi 
fueront  v.  sochemanni  quos  tenuit  Wisgarus  Uluuinus  et  ii.  sorores 
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ejus  in  Colun  .  .  .  iati  uoa  jiotpi'ant  recetlerB  a  soc£  Wisgai 
rights  of  the  Eistere  had  Taniahert  as  utterly  tu  tUose  of 
In  360  there  is  the  account  of  tiuo  if^tlielnc  irhn  br>M 
Suffolk  T.  R,  E.,  but  it  is  added,  "  hanc  trn-nni  Woo  t«n 
[S.  Edmundi]  qnod  ille  Ailriens  nccejiit  Dxoreni  T.  B.  E.  (| 
lorraiu  tenebnt  liLere  io  socd  regis,  st-*!  uLbiis  rt-ttciil  » 
dono  regb." 


NOTE  M.   p.  31. 

Grants  of  Alms  in  Dohbbdat. 

Of  that  class  of  entries  iu  which  Innd  is  said  to  h 
in  aluiB,  most  usnally  by  'WUiiain  hiuiftclf  but  someti 
others,  wB  have  already  seen  several  iuBttvuoes.  The  1 
nre  sometinice  pricets  or  GCclpsiaRtic&l  bodioi,  «otn«ti]ne% 
Bometimes  men;  in  some  ca»c8,  men  who  wpw  made  tl 
i^harity  by  some  infirmity.  Even  here  tbi:  gnuit  wSs  M 
simply  tbe  reattirAtion  of  }>ropeTty  whicli  hiMl  bem  lidfl 
(Tiantee  or  his  fathei-.     In  Somerset  (91  6)  two   cases  J 
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These  are  alms  only  in  the  special  sense  spoken  of  in  the  text. 
The  entry  in  ii.  24  b,  "  ad  ecclesiam  hujus  manerii  jacent  xxx.  acne 
quas  vicini  dederunt  in  elemosina/'  is  a  curious  case  of  local  endow-  |; 
ment,  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  confiscation  under  William. 
So  at  Tateshall  in  Yorkshire,  316  6,  we  get  the  entry,  "  Infra  hanc 
metam  continetur  elemosina  pauperura."  Cf.  ii.  291  b.  Cases 
where  individual  priests  received  lands  in  alms  will  be  found  in 
22,  68  6,  1006,  104,  231,  370,  371,  ii.  36,  4,  Exon  461.  Inl 
this  last  case  the  alms  were  given  by  Matilda,  and  the  property  I 
was  not  ecclesiastical  but  hereditary,  the  entry  being,  "  Savuinus  | 
presbyter  habet  i.  mansionem  quae  vocatur  Birige  quam  tenuit 
quidam  avunculus  suus,  qui  cum  terrd  sui  poterat  ire  ad  quem- 
libet  dominum  die  qud  rex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus.  .  .  .  Hanc 
dedit  M.  regina  huic  presbytero  in  elemosinl"  In  218  6  another 
priest,  Thurkill,  keeps  his  lands  in  alms  by  a  spiritual  tenure ; 
"  Istemet  tunc  tenuit  et  cui  voluit  vendere  potuit,  rex  vero  W. 
sibi  postea  in  elemosini  concessit,  unde  pro  anima  regis  et  reginae 
omni  hebdomade  ii.  feria  missam  persolvit."  (Cf.  Colebem  in 
P*  795-)  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  meant  when  we 
read  in  the  outlying  part  of  Gloucestershire  between  Wye  and  Usk 
(162),  "In  elemosina  regis  est  una  villa  qusB  pro  anima  ejus 
reddit  ecclesise  ad  festum  S.  Martini  ii.  porcos  et  c.  panes  cum 
cervisia."  There  is  a  case  of  partial  restitution  in  Somerset  in  916, 
which  is  given  more  fully  in  Exon  i8o  ;  "Gbdeuuinus  habet  dimi- 
diam  hidam  in  ilia  mansione  quse  vocatur  Ra^ol  de  rege  in  elemo- 
sind.  Ille  idem  qui  prius  habuit  totam  mansionem  ed  die  qua  rex 
E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus."  In  118  Matilda  grants  alms,  not  to  a 
priest  but  to  a  King's  Thegn,  "  Aluuard  Mert."  One  or  two  cases 
awaken  special  curiosity,  as  that  of  the  blind  man  in  Nottingham- 
shire (see  vol.  iv.  p.  197).  Another  recorded  mutilation  may  per- 
haps carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Cnut  and  the  hostages  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  407 ,  and  p.  7 1 9,  Ed.  2 ).  We  read  once  in  1 00  6,  and  twice  in  Exon, 
77,  466,  of  one  Eadric  who  had  lost  a  limb  T.  R  E.  or  earlier,  who 
had  received  his  lands  in  alms  from  Eadward,  and  whose  son 
Eadward  still  held  them  under  William ;  **  Tenuit  in  elemosini  de 
rege  E.  Ecldricus  mancus,  et  modo  tenet  earn  de  rege  W.  Ed- 
wardus  fiiius  ejusdem  Eddrici."  So  one  Agenulf  held  lands  which 
his  father  had  held  in  alms  of  King  Eadward  (68  6) ;  "  Pater  ejus 
tenuit  de  rege  E.  in  elemosina.''     In  ii.  107  6  the  right  of  a  church 
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or  to  have  existed  in  his  time,  is  not  mentioned  at  alL  Thos, 
though  the  Survey  begins  with  a  full  account  of  Dover,  and  though 
the  castle  of  Dover  appears  in  our  history,  both  in  William's  time 
and  before  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  245,  535;  vol.  iv.  p.  112),  there  is  np 
mention  of  it  in  Domesday.  So  of  the  Tower  of  London  itself 
there  is  no  account  in  the  Survey,  because  there  is  no  account 
of  London  at  all.  Of  Nottingham  Castle  agaiu,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  built  by  William  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  199),  there  is  no 
account,  though  there  is  of  the  building  of  the  "pomoerium"  or 
town  wall.  The  famous  Bougemont  at  Exeter  also  goes  unnoticed. 
As  to  the  destruction  of  houses  in  towns,  the  past  and  present 
number  of  houses  is  in  most  cases  carefully  stated,  but  we  do  not 
always  know  whether  the  houses  were  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  the  castle  or  for  any  other  cause.  Thus  in  the  four  Dorset 
towns  spoken  of  in  vol.  iv.  p.  151,  the  destruction  of  houses  in  each  is 
minutely  entered,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  castle  in  any  of  them, 
though  the  castle  of  Wareham  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  78  6  in 
recording  an  exchange  by  which  the  King  obtained  its  site  from  the 
Abbey  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  royal  ciastles  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  as  follows. 

Canterbury  (2).  This  was  built  on  land  belonging  to  Saint 
Augustine's,  as  the  King  grants  to  the  abbey  fourteen  burgesses 
"  pro  excambio  castelli."  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  the  de- 
struction of  houses,  but  we  read  that  *'  xi.  burgenses  sunt  vastati 
in  fossato  civitatis.''  This,  as  at  Nottingham,  points  to  the  building 
of  the  town  wall. 

Rochester  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  6,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  receives  land  at  Elesford  "pro  excambio  terr»  in  qua 
castellum  sedet." 

Hastings  Castle  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  409)  is  mentioned  incidentally 
in  18;  "  Rex  W.  dedit  comiti  [William  of  Eu]  castellariam  de 
Hastinges.*' 

Ahmnsionf  that  is  Carisbrooke,  appears  in  526. 

At  WaUingford  (56)  we  get  the  amount  of  destruction ;  "  Pro 
castello  sunt  viii.  [hagse]  destructse." 

Windsor,  "  castellum  de  Windesores,"  is  mentioned  under  Clewer, 
in  62  6.  On  the  provision  for  its  defence,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  341 ;  and 
William's  presence  there  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Azor  given 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 
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WareJiam  bus  lieeii  ulreaiJy  mentiotiL-d.  ] 

On  Glaacestef,  ece  vol.  iv.  p.  173.  J 

Motimotuh  Castle  appoara  oe  a  royal  poMesMOQ  ii 
Oa  Caml-ridge,  eee  vol.  iv.  p.  231 ;    Vfamviek,  ib.  191 
ib,  217;  Stamford, '-^^  ai6. 

Smfford  Castle  in  uot  mention«<d  in  the  Account  of  tb 
847,  but  it  cornea  incidentally  in  248  b ;  see  vol.  iv.  p.  3^ 
The  tn-o  castlee  of   TarA  ore  meutiooed  ia  etulluw J 
Dome^y,  of  which  I  have  spoken  ta  vol.  tv.  pp.  303,  j 
a?',  307-  J 

Of  the  C4L£tle  of  Norvxeh,  antl  the  (ledtructlou  vauaajQ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  582.  j 

The  other  castles  mentioned  in  Domesday  aro  BorM  H 
Ferle  (31),  both  iu  Sussex,  and  belongiDg  to  Willian 
Srtanber  (28),  belonging  to  William  of  Droee  ;  Lnet^ 
163  b),  to  Williftm  of  Warreu  ;  MontaeuU  {93,  6«!  vol.  i^ 
378),  "Castellum  de  Coruualia"  (101  6);  Dvnlmvtt  (laij 
metun  (133),  to  Earl  Robert;  Torre,  that  is  IMin»ltr  i 
William  of  Moion ;  Oak/tampion  (105  i),  to  BMltlwin  d 
Mttri'jhoUl  (162),  seemingly  Chepstow;  B«rk»!ey  (i(>3A| 
(183);    Wigmora  (180,  1836),  and  Bwia*  (l86>.  to  JSffl 
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mention,  of  a  castle.    Thus  in  the  Dorset  towns,  at  Dorchester  (75), 
out  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  houses  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and    twenty-eight  were  ''penitus   destruct^  a   tempore   Hugonis 
vicecomitis  usque  nunc."  At  Bridport  (75)  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  houses  T.  R.  E. ;  "  Modo  sunt  ibi  c.  domus  et  xx.  sunt  ita 
destitute  quod  qui  in  eis  manent  geldam  solvere  non  valent."     At 
Wareham  (75)  there  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  houses, 
of  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  destroyed ;  and  at  Shaftesbury 
(75)  there  had  been  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  of  which  eighty  had 
been  destroyed.     The  great  destruction  at  Chester  (see  Domesday, 
2626,  where  the  speaking  comment  is  added,  ''Valde  enim  erat 
vastata;"  cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  317)  brought  down  the  number  of  houses 
from  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  two  hundred  and  eighty -two.  ^' 
For  Exeter,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  and  Ellis,  ii.  436.    The  difference  in 
proportion  from  the  destruction  of  Chester  is  well  worth  notice. 
For  Barnstaple^  see  vol.  iv.  p.  163.    At  Leicester  (230)  four  houses 
were  waste.  For  Torhseyy  see  vol.  iv.  p.  2 17.    At  Thetford  (ii.  118^) 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  burgesses  had  sunk  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty,  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  empty  houses.  Of 
the  frightful  destruction  at  Oxford  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  p.  778. 
For  Stafford,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  282.  At  Ipswich  (ii.  290),  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  wasted.    In    I 
many  other  towns  we  have  no  means  of  making  a  comparative 
estimate.     On  the  other  hand,  two  towns  had  grown  since  King 
Eadward's   time.      One  is    Chichester    (23),   where    the    number 
of  houses  T.  R.  K  is  not  stated.     The  number  of  "  hagae "  was 
ninety-seven  and  a  half;  but  it  would  seem  (see  Ellb,  ii.  496)  that 
the  number  of  houses  might  be  greater  than  the  number  of  hagse  ; 
at  any  rate  we  distinctly  read,  "  Sunt  in  eisdem  masuris  Ix.  domus 
plusquam  antea  fuerant."     The  other,  strange  to  say,  is  Dunwich 
(ii.  311  h\  notwithstanding  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  which  had 
swallowed  up  half  the  land  belonging  to  the  town ;  "  Tunc  ii.  cam- 
cat®  terrse  modo  i.  mare  abstulit  alia.**      There  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  burgesses  T.  R.  E. ;  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  besides  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  "  pauperes  homines."     There  had  also  been  one  church  only 
T.  R.  E. ;  now  there  were  three. 


NOTB  O.   [>.  41.  I 

Thb  Cosditios  oc  Kkst,  Sussex,  and  St-BBni 

I 

NoTBiSQ  better  ujiaeta  the  legendary  belief  that  Kent  ] 
a^-ial  privileges  from  Will!sin  tliau  a  gUiii-e  at  tlie 
Dumesilay.  The  CDni|)leteneg«  of  tliii  confiscution  tlierv  (t^ 
p.  34)  was  iloubtlosB  owing  to  this  sliire  being  the  iin 
government  of  the  rajiBcious  Odo,  Suesex  fared  only 
(letter  than  Kent ;  Surrey  b.  little  better  than  Sussex.  1 
glorj-  of  Kent,  which  it  shares  with  Boseex,  is  not  to  hi 
privileges  from  William  by  craft,  but  that  its  men  had  ba 
I  most  in  the  ^eat  battle,  and  that  they  had  lH«n  eu  utte(|| 
y  that  the  whole  land  lay  ready  fov  conficcation.  j 

At  the  time  of  the  Survey  thei-e  was  not  it  single  privatft 
tenant  in  capile  in  all  Kent.  The  only  Buglishmeii  wil^ 
thoir  own  are  Bome  of  the  canons  of  Saint  Martin  of  Dai 
who  seem  to  have  held  heretlitary  prebends.  At  least  tl^ 
cases  it  is  entered,  "  pater  hujus  tenuit  in  prvbenda."  Ef| 
lisli  nniler-tenants  ore  aiuaiilBrh'  ram.  and  several  uf  thoJi 


\  ■  - 


tilt'    see  of  Ciiiche>tor,   we  fiuJ  a  little  gi^-up  ui   thue  CKrk>  ao- 

Bcribed   as  Robert,  Hugh,  and  ^Elfweard,  followed  by  a  group  of 

four  "  milites/'  whose   names  are   Harold,  Murdac,  Amfrid,  and 

Lovel.      Murdac  or  Murdoc  is  English  or  Danish.     The  name  is 

found  as  that  of  a  holder  T.  R.  £.  in  Yorkshire,  323  6,   324  />, 

325.      Also  among  the  tenants  of  William  of  £u,  in  18,  is  an 

entry  of  six  "  milites,"  to  which  is  added,  "  Unus  eorum  Norman 

tennit  T.  R  E."  In  Surrey  (36  b)  we  get  a  list  of  **  terrse  Oswoldi  et 

aliorum  tainorum,"  of  whom  two  at  least,   Wulfwig  and  Chetel 

the  hunters,  keep  tlieir  own  lands  or  those  of  their  fathers.     The 

English  tenants  are  fewer  than  in  Sussex,  several  of  the  holdings 

seeming  to  belong  to  the  same  Oswald  who  appears  as  a  tenant  in 

capite.     One  woman,  a  nameless  widow,  kept  her  land  under  Odo 

(31);   and  another,  Eadg}'th   by  name,  under  tlie   King  (30  &). 

On  the  other  hand  (30  h)  ''  quidam  Edricus  .  .  .  dedit  duas  hidas 

filiabus  suis,  et   potuerunt   ire   quo  voluerunt  cum  terris   suis.*' 

The  lands  had  however  passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard  of  Tun- 

bridge  and  of  a  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo,  seemingly  to  the  damage 

,of  the  King,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Eadric's  daughters. 

One  or  two  other  miscellaneous  entries  may  be  noticed.  In  30  6, 
at  Gomersal,  held  by  the  King  in  demesne,  '*  hujus  villsB  villani  ab 
onmi  revicecomite  sunt  quieti."  Coddington  (3 1  6),  which  had  been 
held  by  Earl  Leofwine,  belonged  to  Odo ;  of  thirty  hides,  twenty  liad 
been  held  by  the  Earl,  "  et  x.  hidas  tenebant  alodiarii  villae,  et  cum 
snis  terris  quo  volebant  recedere  poterant."  In  32  6  Eadric  holds 
land  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  "quam  per  duos  annos  ante  mortem 
IL  E.  abbatia  tenuit.  Antea  tenebant  iii.  homines  de  ipso  rege, 
sed  non  poterant  recedere  sine  praecepto  regis ;  quia  bedcUi  eniut 
in  Chingestone." 

NOTE  P.   p.  40. 
The  King's  Reeves. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  complaints  which  were 
made,  both  before  the  .coming  of  William  and  after,  of  the  op- 
pressions wrought  by  the  Reeves,  both  of  the  King  and  of  other 
powerful  men  (see  above,  pp.  739,  748,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  621).  Homing 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  544)  counts  the  unjust  Reeves  as  a  special  class  of 


spoilcre  along  witb  tlie  Danisli  and  Normau  ii 
from  tlio  Shire-retve  downwards,  wua  a  fiscal  offievr  of  fau 
and  he  liad  many  opportunities  of  unjuet  exactiooB.  Am 
tlie  frequent  changes  iu  landed  property,  nbove  all  in  ll 
cbaiige  which  followed  the  coming  of  William,  thry  Ig 
opportunities  of  unjustly  aeiitiiig  pieces  of  land  for  lh«ir  St 
or  that  of  their  mnstci-s.  This  waa  often  doue  (•«  voL  I 
vol.  ii,  p.  544}  by  the  EeevM  without  the  conBcnt  or  ki 
of  their  maatera.  Wrong-doings  of  this  kind  are  systet 
entered  in  Domesday  ;  and  the  entries  iacident»lly  show  th 
EngliGhmcn  held  office  of  the  kind  under  William.  Of  th 
of  Reeves  of  the  higheet  class,  namely  Sheriflt,  we  have  hc*n 
deal  (aee  above,  pp.  760,  801,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  174,223,  738] 
Sheriffs  were  Kornians,  niile^B  we  claim  Swegeu  of  Esae} 
Englishman.  Whether  any  EngliFliraao  permanently  koptjj 
of  Sljeriff  in  William's  days  is  not  very  clear  (b««  vol.  iT/ 
There  ia  jElfn-ine  the  father  of  Thurfcill  of  We.-wick  nai 
viceeomes"  (see  vol.  iv,  p.  J8i),  whether  these  were  one  num 
And  in  1576,  arnoiig  luiida  \a  Oxfordehiiv  of  Williani  of 
which  had  heen  held  T.  R.  E,  by  Boudig  the  Slallcr,  we  4 
hidaa  tenet  H.  de  rege,  et  iii.  hidiia  emit  ab  Eduiiui  vu 

TI1U   ».1<.  oniilro..    nf  i..i.^    hollo    1.u>n«».l  T_  R.  W.   fliulJ 
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abbey,  on  which  the  comment  is,  "  Hanc  terram  teuuit  Ulmanis 
presbyter  regis  E.,  potuit  dare  qui  voluit,  sed  Ordui,  quum  CFset 
prsepositus  burgi,  ei  abstulit  pro  quadam  forisfactura,  et  modo  dicit 
se  tenere  de  abbate  S.  Edmundi,  sed  homines  dc  hundred^  dicunt 
quia  injuste  earn  occupavit."  In  Buckinghamshire  (153)  Leofwine 
Chava,  a  "  prsefectus  regis,"  keeps  his  lands.  In  the  eastern  shires 
lire  find  "Edni  prsepositus  regis"  in  ii.  146,  and  Ulfcytel  in  176  6, 
177,  who  makes  divers  speeches  in  the  Qemdt  of  the  hundred ; 

"  Hanc  calumniatur  comes  Alanus  quod  tenuit  comes  R.  ad 
Ro'bort  manerium  suum,  et  homines  hundreti  audierunt  istum 
XJlfketel  cognoscentem  und  vice  per  i.  annum  antequam  R.  se  fore- 
fecit,  et  postea  quam  forefecisset,  i.  vice  similiter  quod  iste  Ulketel 
deserviebat  in  Ro'boro,  et  ad  ultimum  audivit  hundret,  istum 
eundem  dicentem  quod  deserviebat  erga  Rogerum  Bigot.  Homines 
comitis  Alani  uno  quoque  anno  habuerunt  inde  x.  solidos  prseter 
iiii.  annos  ultimos,  et  hoc  volunt  probare  quolibet  modo  et  tenet 
Ulketel." 

This  Ulfcytel  has  an  entry  to  himself  in  Domesday,  ii.  270  b. 
Some  of  his  lands  had  been  held  *ljy  himself  T.  R.  E.,  others  by 
other  English  owners.  Of  one  estate  it  is  said,  ''  Quando  Radulfus 
86  forisfecit,  tenuit  in  manu  sud,  et  post  Bloudus,  et  post  per  brevem 
regis  fuit  resaitus  in  manu  regis."  Another  such  was  -^]lfwig  of 
Colchester  (217  6)  ;  "Hsec  terra  forisfacta  est  T.  R.  "Willelmi,  sed 
quidam  monachus  dedit  dimidiam  marcam  auri  pro  forisfactura 
prsepbsitis,  scilicet  Aluui  de  Colecestrd,  et  sic  habuit  terram  absque 
licentia  regis."  Others  are  Wulfmser  (282),  .^]lfric  (283  and 
287  6),  iEthelweard  (334  b),  and  Wulfmeer  (448  b).  But  more 
important  than  any  of  these  was  Godric  the  Dapifer,  who  fills 
a  great  place  in  the  eastern  shires,  where  forfeited  estates  of 
Ralph  Wader  and  others  passed  through  his  hands.  He  is  in- 
deed a  person  of  such  importance,  and  his  position  throws  such  a 
light  on  one  side  of  William^s  administration,  that  his  doings  must 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  fully.  Of  his  origin  we  know  nothing ; 
but  he  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Engelric,  Wiggod,  and  Thurkill 
of  Warwick.  As  the  eastern  shires  submitted  at  once  after  Senlac, 
and  did  not  lie,  like  Kent  and  Surrey,  in  William's  line  of  march, 
it  was  specially  easy  for  men  in  those  parts  to  win  William's  favour 
by  timely  submission.  The  great  upsetting  of  property  through 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  of  Wader  brought  Godric  into 
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special  prominence.  But  lie  wng  a  Und-owner  beforftj 
belliou.  He  seems  to  have  held  nothing  T.  R.  E.  ;  foi 
entries  of  the  nanio  ia  Suffolk  (197,  320,  and  elaewlMq 
beloug  to  ouother  man  or  sever&l  other  nen.  His  own  gi 
(pp.  202-205  '•)  '>"<l  ^^^  ^^1^  '^-  ^-  ^-  %  several  £ 
who  appear  as  his  "antecesaoreE,"  espcctally  one  Ead 
is  described  as  "teiirna  dominicns  B.  E."  (203*.  And 
funoDg  t}ie8e  casce,  the  lauds  were  held  by  Eadwine  uiidcf 
of  Saint  Bcuc't,  to  which  they  were  to  go  finally  at  hta  dea 
Id  several  plac«a  it  is  particularly  ro^ntioned  that  tha 
been  Oodric's  at  the  time  of  Balph's  forfeiture.  In  on! 
tjnguish  Oodric's  own  laud  froin  Ihc  lands  which  are  oatei 
aa  "Teme  regis  quaa  Godricua  eervat."  The&e  li 
which  Oodric  acted  as  the  King's  Beeve  lure  a  mine  oj 
curious  informatiou  in  all  Domesday,  oqjccially  witlt  rr^ 
two  Balpbe.  It  becomes  a  formula,  "  tenuit  B.  cornea  < 
forisfccit,  post  Godricus  in  manus  regis ; "  and  in  auiue 
twice  in  120  6 — both  of  them  being  former  poaeeasiotis  off 
we  read,  "Eadulfus  antequnra  foriefaccret,  cam  iuvasit  ctt^ 


idco  tenet  Godricua."  In  some  caaes  we  get  the  usual  di 
the  rights  of  the  "  antecessor  "  (see  specially  1 24  i). 
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belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Ely,  and  had  passed  to  William  of  Warren 
by  exchange.  Oodric  has  other  disputes  with  William  of  Warren  in 
157  h,  166,  and  276  & ;  also  with  Roger  Bigod  in  176  6,  182  6,  244, 
and  277.  In  136-137  he  has  claims  against  William  of  Noiers, 
in  145  against  Count  Alan,  and  also  against  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as 
against  Ely  214  &,  and  Saint  Eadmund's  2756.  In  an  entry 
in  278  there  is  a  record  of  a  forfeiture  either  of  our  Gk)dric 
(cf.  above,  p.  800)  or  else  of  "  Godricus  de  Rossa  "  who  appears  in 
the  next  page.  Wliichever  Oodric  it  was,  he  had,  for  a  season  at 
least,  an  English  successor,  though  Bishop  Odo  presently  stept  in 
in  his  character  of  justiciar  to  claim  the  land  for  the  King  and  for 
Boger  Bigod  as  his  representative  ; 

"  In  Porringhelanda  i.  liber  homo  Eduini  commendatus  T.  R.  E., 
post  Godricus,  et  post  propter  forisfacturam  Aluredus,  et  de  ilia 
forisfactura  quietum  se  fecerat  teste  hundret,  sed  per  preceptum 
episcopi  Baiocensis  servavit  Rogerus  Bigot  in  manu  regis  et  adhuc 
servat." 

Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  it  is  the  dapifer  or  any  other  Godric 
who  (200  h)  had  held  land  of  Earl  Ralph  which  had  passed  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Thetford,  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  grant  of  Bishop 
ErfiEist  to  his  niece ;  "  In  eadem  i.  liber  homo  Oerti  T.  R.  E.  com- 
mendatus tantum  dimidias  xxvi.  acras  terrse,  et  Godricus  tenuit  sub 
<M>mite  Radulfo,  et  Helewis  neptis  Ervasti  episcopi  tenuit  ab 
Ervasto,  et  modo  a  W[illelmo]  episcopo." 

Godric  was  (see  Monasticon,  iii.  87)  a  benefactor  of  Saint  Bene't 
of  Hulme.  His  wife  was  Ingreda,  a  name  not  easy  to  identify  with 
anything  either  English  or  Norman.  He  gave  his  son  a  Norman 
name.  '^Radulfus  filius  Godrici"  appears  in  Rymer  (i.  11)  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich. 

The  second  volume  also  brings  before  us  another  Englishman  in 
the  eastern  part  of  England,  who  docs  not  fill  the  same  important 
place  as  Godric,  but  who  appears  under  several  characters.  This  is 
one  ^Ifwig  or  iElfwine  of  Thetford.  That  he  had  acted  as  a  reeve 
appears  from  p.  273  ;  "  Hoc  addidit  Ailuinus  de  Tedfort  ad  censum 
de  Ormesbey  T.  R.  Willelmi/'  He  kept  both  property  and  influence 
in  Norfolk  after  the  coming  of  William,  but  his  lands  were  after- 
wards confiscated,  and  granted  to  Roger  Bigod,  whose  "  antecessor  " 
he  is  repeatedly  called  (see  1746,  175,  175&,  177^1  178,  179, 
180,  181  i,  1876,  330  &).     But  many  entries  point  to  his  former 


HmJili  T.  R.  e; 

^^  i'liniu's  lime  ci 

(cf.  the  case  of  ^ 

"ion  ,hen  hi,  1,^ 

WiUmm  in  bi,  f,v 

looked  on  as  doubi 

Bedford,  fompore 

"s  WiUelmu,  dedi 

•"•wm  rel  Ubonio 

Bui  in  ^Ifwiae- 

"'  !"»'  of  the  „; 

nenlral  ground  hot, 

nomo  xu.  aeras  T. 

Roeoms  recopit  ten 

"mvasio"  eooes  ot 

IMlqnam  rei  ,eai, 

""  "»e  of^|f,i„, 

np  mlh  the  iae„(,|, 

oommended  to  ^|f, 

Pusod  to  Halph  of  Tl 

tlie  hands  of  the  KiW 

Tien  /Elf,i„e,  p,„b,; 

o«™ygai.t„„l 

of  -Eifmoe  h;„,eif  ., 
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"In  Phileby  li.  acras  i.  liber  homo  T.  R.  E.  de  uxore  illius 
habebat,  tunc  Aluuinus  commendationem  tantum,  et  eadem  uxor 
nichil  habebat  ex  hac  terra.  Et  comes  R.  ex  hac  terra  saisitos 
erat  quando  forisfecit,  et  Robertus  Blundus  eam  tenuit  ad  censum 
in  manu  regis.  Post  eam  sub  Godrico  invasit  idem  Aluuinus 
aDtecessor  R.  Bigot,  et  Stanart  filius  ejus  eam  tenebat,  et  ex  hoc 
dedit  vadem,  Rogerius  Bigot  nunc  revocat  banc  terram  ad  suum 
fendum.     Modo  servat  Godricus  in  manu  regis." 

This  passage  shows  clearly  the  legal  equality  of  Normans  and 
Ekiglish  under  William's  goyerument,  as  well  as  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  way  in  which  estates  were 
constantly  passing  from  one  hand  to  another.  But  it  shows  also 
that  the  grant  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  did  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  the  driving  out  of  the  actual  occupier.  Ws  see  also  the 
word  invdsio  applied  to  a  man  keeping  or  taking  possession  of  land 
to  which  he  had  at  least  a  show  of  right  if  only  he  had  neglected 
some  legal  formality.  We  see  also  that  the  offence  of  iElfwine  which 
led  to  his  forfeiture  must  have  happened  late  in  William's  reign ; 
for  iSlfwine  is  in  a  position  to  commit  his  invasio  some  while  after 
Kalph's  forfeiture.  Lastly,  the  name  Stanart  or  Stanhard  is  found 
in  several  entries  in  the  second  volume;  20,  986,  174,  174 5, 
'79>  ^^3?  'S5>  3206,  3306,  419,  4416.  Two  at  least  of  these,  in 
pp.  179,  185,  refer  to  the  son  of  iiElfwine.  In  both  Stanhard  holds 
parts  of  his  father's  estate  under  Roger  Bigod ;  "  Ahincham  Stanart 
Anglus  dimidiam  carucatam  terree  per  manerium  quam  tenuit 
Alwinus  T.  R.  E.'*  And  again,  "  In  Burc  tenuit  i.  liber  homo 
Alwi  commendatus  tantum  T.  R.  E.  cvi.  acras  terrse,  modo  tenet 
Stanhardus  xii.  acras  prati."  These  histories  of  ^Ifwine  and  Qodric 
show  how  an  Englishman  might  keep  both  lands  and  office  under 
William,  though  he  kept  them  by  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure. 
We  also  see  how  the  great  English  land -owner  of  one  genei-ation 
sinks  into  the  mere  tenant  of  the  next.  But  all  these  things  joined 
together  to  work  the  speedy  fusion  of  the  two  races. 

The  oppressive  behaviour  of  Reeves  is  taken  for  granted  in  a 
curious  way  in  a  passage  of  Eadmer  (Vit.  Ans.  ii.  9),  where  he  says 
that  Anselm  did  not  always  live  at  Canterbury,  because  his  people 
would  have  no  redress  against  the  oppression  of  the  Reeves,  if  he 
did  not  visit  his  rural  lordships.  It  is  also  taken  for  granted  by 
Orderic,  764  A,  where  he  says  that  many  of  the  chaplains  and 

VOL.  V.  30 
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favourites  of  William  Kufus  rec«ived  biebepticka^ 
eK  ipeis  prffipoeiturati  lul  opprimendos  inopeMy  nU 
i>pes  uihilominuB  tenueruut"  So  in  aQotber  fiaa 
speaks  of  the  indignatioa  of  Count  Am»ui7  of  ^ 
oppressions  dune  by  liis  officers  during  his  abaenc^ 
and  he  adds  the  comment,  "Officiates  m&li  pnedol 
sunt ;  psigcuses  uempe  latrunculoB,  fugiundo,  seu  divsEH 
poHsuiit :  vcrBipellea  vero  bedellos  nullatenos  atnc  da 
queuDt."  So  in  Stephen's  charter  (Will.  Sitalms.  Hist 
"  Onrnes  e^iactiones,  et  mescheuniugas,  ei  injastittaA,  I 
comites  vel  i>er  alios  quoslibet  male  inductss,  fundifc 
Of.  the  remarks  of  "WaiU,  Deutsche  VerEassntigM 
35a.  In  Iv.  286  he  quotes  severul  c&pitaianes  44 
Great  auJ  others,  designed  Epccially  to  hiud«r  tbe  ^ 
"oomites,  vicarii,  judices  et  ceutenarii,"  from  BeiaBJ 
the  lands  of  poor  men.  Lastly,  in  the  Ahmgdou  Hif 
Alibot  Adelelin  sets  himself  to  rirform  a  slutc  of  tU 
thus  described ;  "  Pro  lege  per  abbatin  loca  rostioi* 
ut  qiiislibet  eorum  cui  vel  imidia  vel  cujnditas  all! 
rem  iuerat,  pi-teposita  iuipleta  manu,  mercuturte  1«| 
alium  de  bd4  maosioDe  cxpellere.''  f 
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temporal  l^^lation  there  is  no  mention  of  Jews  earlier  than  the 
8p-€alled  Laws  of  Eadward  (Schmid,  505),  which  of  course  represent 
the  state  of  things  rather  under  William  than  under  Eadward.  There, 
in  §  23,  the  Jews  are,  just  as  under  the  Frankish  Kings,  declared  to 
be  the  King's  property  and  under  his  protection,  and  they  are  for- 
bidden to  commend  themselves  to  any  other  lord  without  his  leave. 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  holding  land,  hut  the  existing  buildings 
at  Lincoln  and  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  show  that  they  could  at  least 
hold  houses  in  towns — '*  domus  quae  quasi  palatia  regum  erectse  fue- 
rant,"  says  Balph  of  Ccggeshale,  27 — perhaps  as  the  King's  tenants. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  land-owners  in  Domesday 
who   need  be  Jews,  though  there  are   some  who  might  be,  as 
Manasses,  whom  we  find  in  77,  160  6,  and  Isaac  in  ii.  1 18,  264,  352  6, 
and  437  6.    The  names  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  as  there  was  a 
Manasses  Archbishop  at  Bheims ;  and  a  Christian  Isaac,  no  other 
than  Bishop  Gisa's  Provost  at  Wells,  appears  in  p.  7 1  of  the  Exeter 
Domesday. 

How  eommon  the  mention  of  the  Jews  begins  to  be  from  this 
time  I  need  hardly  stop  to  point  out  The  subject  is  fully  treated 
in  Toovey's  Anglia  Judaica,  where  however  no  case  of  a  Jew 
earlier  than  the  Conquest  is  produced.  Their  importance  in  the 
Angevin  reigns  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  earlier  times.  The 
Norman  Conquest  may  or  may  not  have  actually  brought  the 
first  Jew  into  England ;  it  is  certain  that  it  gave  a  great  impulse 
,  to  their  coming. 

NOTE  R.   pp.  94,  127. 
Robert  the  box  of  Qodwine. 

Op  the  story  of  Robert,  which  illustrates  a  great  number  of 
points  in  the  history  of  the  time,  I  trust  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  dealing  more  fully,  together  with  other  points  in 
thd  reign  of  William  Rufiis.  I  will  now  only  give  the  chief 
references  for  the  history  both  of  Godwine  and  his  son  Robert, 
a  history  which  may  be  legendary  in  some  of  its  details,  but  which 
a  good  many  undesigned  coincidences  show  to  be  true  in  its 
leading  features. 

I  have  mentioned  in  vol.  iv.  p.  571,  that  Qodwine  appears  in 
Domesday  as  a  tenant  of  the  iEtheling  in  Hertfordshire.     In  a 
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fctory  in  Fonlun,  v.  az,  wliicli  (r.  30,  ctnil  Hinde's  f 
rests  on  the  autliority  of  Turgot,  Eadgar  is  acciundi 
RufuB  bj  one  ileniiiribed  aa  "  mites  quidaiD  d«g«iH| 
Orgarus  nomine"  of  plotting  to  set  liiuiaelf  on  Uio  H 
innocence  U  proved  in  the  judicial  foinbat  \iy  one  <■ 
"  miles  dti  Wintouia,  AngUcue  uatioiii?,  gcnrre  non  ignoli 
GodwiuTia."  Then  in  Forriun,  v.  z$,  26,  we  r(«d  of  i 
of  Oodmne's  bod  Robert  in  Scotland,  and  of  Lis  furtliW 
in  tliftt  coontrj-.  Lastly,  Robert  uppears  ns  a  folldj 
^theling  in  William  of  Malmeabury,  iii.  251,  who  giv>ei 
of  Iiis  crusading  exploits.  (I  may  her«  mention  that  "1 
more  likely  io  be  Ciuro  than  Biigdad,  as  I  said  ia  liie  U 
all  the  notices  in  Domesday,  in  Fordun  or  rather  Turi 
William  of  Malmeisbury  seem  qnite  indepemieiit  of  on 
but  all  liang  well  together.  The  atoty  is  tntemslin{^  bo 
ill  the  way  in  which  it  hag  to  be  put  together,  aud  in  i 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  state  of  things  under  Kufu 
that  men  of  English  birth  could  still  now  and  thra  ri^  H 
but  that,  through  the  adoption  of  Norman  names,  thty ' 
iu  the  next  generation  to  be  mistaken  for  Normana.  Hi 
how  such  En^liehmen  were  likely  to  prefer  tiie  judicial 
the  national  ordeuL  _i 
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wound  received  at  Tencbebrai,  leaving  a  name  bebind  him  as 

the   restorer  of  tbe   monastery   of  Tewkesbury.      Many  also   of 

the   knights  whose  names  are  joined  with  his  are  undoubtedly 

authentic  persons  who  figure  in  the  genuine  history.     The  Welsh 

prince,  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  the  strangers, 

is  more  shadowy.      He   himself  is   not   mentioned   in  authentic 

history,   but  the   Margam   Annalist   (1127)    speaks   of  the   sons 

of  Gestyn   as    well-known    persons    ("Rogerus   Ymor    a    tribus 

filiis  Gestin,  Grifud,  Garatauc,  Guoroni,  occisus   est   dolo''),  and 

Qiraldus  speaks  of  the  four  sons  of  a  certain  Caradoc  ap  Jestyn 

among  the  Welsh  princes   of  his  time  (It.  Kamb.  i.  7 ;   vol.  vi, 

p.  69).     Nor  is  there  anything  unlikely  in  the  tale  that  a  WeLh 

prince  called  in  strangers  to  help  him  against  the  local  enemy, 

and  that  they  in  the  end  turned  him  out  in  concert  with  another 

native  traitor.     Still  the  tale  lacks  authority,  and  its  chronology 

is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  chronology  of  the  time.     It  comes 

from   the   fuller  and   less    trustworthy   version    of   the    Brut    y 

Tywysogion,  the   one   published  by  the   Cambrian  Archaeological 

Association.      In  the  more   trustworthy   copy   published   by  the 

Master  of  the  KoUs  there   is   nothing  about  it,  any  more  than 

there  is  in  the  authentic  Annales  Cambrise.     In  neither  of  these 

is  there  a  word  about  Jeatjn  ap  Gwrgan.     Then  the  whole  story 

is  placed  in  the  year  1088,  which  is  too  late  for  some  parts  of 

the  story  and   too   early  for  others.      Thus  we  know  from  the 

authentic  Brut  that  the  foundation  of  Cardiff  happened  in  1080, 

by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  1082,  but  certainly  not 

1088  (see  voL  iv.  p.  680).     Then  the  death  of  Rhys  at  Brecknock 

in  1093  is  worked  into  the  story,  and  is  also  placed  in  1088.    And 

again,  the  story  represents  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  his  confederate 

knights  as  independent  freebooters  conquering  on  their  own  account 

without  any  reference  to  the  King.     The  authentic  Chronicles,  on 

the  other  hand,  both  English  and  Welsh,  set  before  us  the  Welsh 

wars  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  as  wars  waged  by  the  King's 

authority  and  in  which  the  King  often  took  a  personal  share.     This 

point  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Mr,  Floyd  in  the  paper  in  the 

Archseological  Journal  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  text. 

There  is  however  an  earlier  entry  which  claims  some  attention* 
In  the  Brut  already  mentioned  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan  is  mentioned 
several  times  before  1088.     Then  in  1087  we  read. 
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"The  game  year  the  Earl  of  Hereford  ivnd  lua  foreM,  int 
with  the  grandcliildren  of  leatin  son  of  Owrgiui  Mid  I 
went  mil  ravaged  Worcester  and  GI<nice«t«r  [Gen 
Cherlonyw]  and  the  Burrooiidiiig  districta  Id  their  pr; 
compelled  the  King  io  rflnew  the  lilierty  and  privil««!lj 
counties  in  Wales  and  England,  as  they  hod  been  for  af/i 

This  is  clearly  a  mj-thical  version  of  the  rovolt  of  to8l 
not  the  Earl  of  Herefoi-d,  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbar^i 
liave  employed  a  Welsh  force  against  the  King  (eee  p. ; 
force  may  have  been  headed  by  the  grandchildren  of  ] 
it  is  somewhat  odd  to  hear  in  this  way  of  his  granl 
»  time  when  Jestyn  bimgelf  is  in  vigorons  action  and  ba^ 
to  promise  in  marri^^. 


NOTE  T.   pp.  133.  379- 
Thk  Appbopeiatiok  op  EccL^ABTiCAii  Rcvsl 

BT  WlUJAH   BCFfa. 

It  seeniB  quite  clear  from  several  of  oOT  antliaritia 
practice  to  which  William  Rufus  is  *aid  to  have  been  b^ 
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greediness  and  sacrilege  of  William  Rufus,  and  contrasts  his  dealings 
with  the  Church  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kings  and  nobles  from 
^thelberht  onwards.  He  then  records  and  moralizes  on  the  special 
innovation  of  Rufus  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ecclesiastical 
properties  during  vacancies,  he  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  custom 
before  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  and  distinctly  attributes  it  to  the 
influence  of  Randolf  Flambard. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  taking  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  really 
was  an  innovation  brought  in  by  Rufus,  therefore  most  likely 
at  the  suggestion  of  Randolf  Flambard,  and  that  the  practice  had 
been  unknown  both  under  the  native  English  Kings  and  under  the 
Conqueror.  I  have  shown  in  the  text  how  logically  the  practice 
follows  from  the  new  doctrine.  The  whole  thing  is  a  perfect  case 
of  a  lawyer's  argument.  The  assumption  from  which  the  doctrine 
starts  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  inference  from  the  assumption 
is  made  with  perfect  logical  accuracy.  The  practical  objection 
to  the  custom  is  the  opening  which  it  affords  to  the  abuse  into 
which  it  grew  from  the  very  beginning,  that  of  keeping  ecclesiastical 
offices  vacant  in  order  that  the  Crown  might  have  a  longer  enjoy- 
ment of  their  revenues.  In  that  art  Queen  Elizabeth  showed  herself 
fiilly  as  skilled  as  William  Rufus  himself. 


NOTE  tr.  p.  147. 
The  Death  of  William  Rcfits. 

The  received  story  that  William  Rufiis  died  by  an  accidental 
shot  of  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  a  French  knight  named  Walter 
Tyrrel  is  found,  with  slight  differences  in  the  details,  in  most  of' 
our  usual  authorities.  We  find  it  very  briefly  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  a  little  more  fully  in  Florence,  and  more  minutely 
in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  333)  and  Orderic  (781).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  there  were  other  versions  afloat. 
The  few  words  in  the  Chronicle,  "peersefter  on  morgen  cefter 
hlammsesse  daege  wear^  se  cyng  Willelm  on  huntuoSe  fram  his 
anan  men  mid  anre  fla  ofsceoten,"  though  they  do  not  directly 
prove  anything,  yet  sound  more  like  an  intentional  than  an  acci- 
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drnlAl  killing ;  and  the  same  tofty  be  aud  of  the  f«w 
B&ttl<'  CliroDicle  {p.  46),  wliicb.  as  coming  from  itiie  of  th^ 
places  where  the  Red  King  was  beld  in  aome  respect,  is  of  I 
importance ;  "  Occulto  Dei  quo  ignomtur  judicio  casu.  a  qta 
milite  rcgui  Gui  anno  siii.  aagitta  aauclatiis,  iiii"  nunas  AuguaS 
defiifigitur."  I  think  that,  if  we  could  read  these  passages  iril 
anykoowledgeof  tbe  familiar  storj,  we  should  take  ilieniBs  msg 
that  the  writers  helieved  that  Rufus  was  murdered,  but  thit| 
did  not  koow.  or  did  not  choose  to  tell,  the  name  of  the  watt 
The  continuator  of  William  of  Jumi£ges(Tiii.  9)  tella  the  tale,  tbi 
in  a  very  few  words,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  ia  commnnlj 
of  "Walter  Tyirel  ("missa  sagitta  lucaute  a  i|nodam  suo  fami 
in  corde  percussus"),  but  without  mentioning  any  one'a  a 
So  Benoit  (iii.  335).  who  tells  ihe  story  at  great  Itaig^ 
not  mention  any  name.  Of  the  other  rimers,  Genffrey  Oai 
(Cbroniques  Angio-NormanUes,  i.  51  et  eeim.)  ha«  n  good  dm 
say  about  Walter  Tj-rrel,  as  also  has  Wace  (15168  et  se^iq.).  6 
prose  has  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis,  212).  Bnt  QUDiar  aliu)  telUn  1 
of  a  propheey  made  by  au  old  nomim  that  tlie  jfCthelin^  H 
would  soon  be  King,  which  both  Sharon  Turner  (flist.  BQ 
168-169)  and  M.  Franciaqne  Michel  in  bis  note  oii    Benott^ 
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NOTE  W.    p.  150. 
The  Fusion  op  Nobmans  and  English. 

One  of  the  chief  errors  which  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century 
has  to  strive  against  is  the  notion  that,  for  many  generations, 
perhaps  for  centuries,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  a 
broadly  marked  line,  recognized  on  both  sides,  between  "Normans" 
and  "Saxons."  Thus,  so  late  as  1867,  Gneist  (Englische  Ver- 
-waltongsrecht,  i.  112)  says,  "Das  gegenseitige  Verhaltniss  der 
Sachsen  und  Normannen  indessen  war  und  blieb  mehre  Menschen- 
alter  hindorch  ein  feindseliges.  Die  unterworfenen  Sachsen  er- 
widerten  den  TJebermuth  ihrer  Sieger  mit  Emporungsversuchen;  als 
diese  missgltickt,  mit  stiller  Erbitterung  gegen  die  Au  slander  und 
ihre  franzosischen  Sitten."  Now  I  trust  that  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  thus  far  needs  to  be  told  that  no  Englishman  in  the 
twelfth  century  called  himself  a  Saxon,  or  was  called  a  Saxon  by 
anybody  except  a  Scot  or  a  Briton.  The  Englishman  called  him- 
self an  Englishman  then,  as  he  did  ages  before  and  as  he  does  still. 
And,  long  before  the  twelfth  century  was  out,  the  man  of  Norman 
descent  bom  on  English  soil  had  learned  to  call  himself  an  English- 
man also.  The  notion  of  which  I  speak,  the  notion  which  finds 
its  fullest  developement  in  Scott's  romance  of  Ivanhoe  and  in  the 
work  of  Thierry  to  which  that  romance  gave  birth,  has  nothing 
to  justify  it  in  the  language  of  the  time.  The  plain  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  lowest  class  would  in  the  twelfth  century  be 
almost  wholly  of  Old-English  descent,  that  the  highest  class  would  be 
almost  wholly  of  Norman  descent,  while  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
among  the  smaller  land-owners  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the 
two  were  so  mixed  together  that  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  it  was,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  327),  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Men  of 
Old-English  descent  had  adopted  Norman  fashions  and  Norman 
names,  while  men  of  Norman  descent  had  adopted  English  feelings. 
The  great  time  during  which  the  work  was  done  was  undoubtedly 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  his  share  in  the  work  is  distinctly 
set  forth  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Curi- 
alium,  309),  where  he  speaks  of  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  races 
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as  going  on  through  the  reigus  of  the  two  WilUams,  bat  it 
to  an  eu<l  under  Henry; 

"  Heuricus  rex  Angliie  .  .  %Tr  providus  et  poeis  amntnr 
pacificavit.  a  patre  suo  Wilhelmo  Bustardu  coDqniutani.  «ti 
ipsum  Williclmum  nee  per  filium  et  suixcraorem  eju»  Witti 
Rufium  eompositam  ad  pacem,  quia  veteroa  imwlie  aaata  lul 
^([uaniiniter  tolerantes  exilium,  infestabant  ndvvuiw.  fuenU 
universum  Neviegima  reguum  sedilio.  Sed  hie  Hcnricua  de  qo 
Hermo,  conjugiis  hiuc  iude  foctis  inter  eos,  aliiifque  iiuibuM 
potnit  mcHlis,  ad  fmnuai  populoa  utrosqoe  funltTrftTit  (x>tiMrdJ 

The  recorded  facte  of  tlie  time,  and  the  asunl  vay  uf  ^ 
of  the  time,  quite  bear  out  the  Archd<«cQn'8  BtHtvmcat,J 
laay  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  ilut*nc«.'S  of  ^ 
in  which  Thierry  has  contrived,  by  diiit  of  culonring, 
and  epitheta  which  have  nothing  answering  to  tliem  tn 
thorities,  to  press  eevend  eveuts  of  this  ago  into  the 
))is  theory.  The  greatest  case  of  all  ie  where  llioiunB  of  I 
is  turned  into  a  man  of  Old-English  (leacoDt  and  a  cOJ 
champion  of  Old-Englisli  interests.  Here  is  ft  direvt  a 
ception  of  the  facte ;  in  other  cases  the  rtoij  is  umply  # 
put  on  quite  another  look  by  means  of  men  colouring  j 


.1 
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hanged  and  mutilated  by  the  eame  Ralph  Basset  (see  p.  1 59),  and 
adds  that  many  people  believed  that  many  of  them  were  innocent. 
Thierry  (ii.  174)  first  of  all  callB  the  King's  thegns  "barons  anglo- 
normands/'  which  they  may  very  likely  have  been  in  another  sense, 
and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  culprits,  whom  the  Chronicler  speaks 
of  simply  as  "  thieves/'  which  is  purely  out  of  his  own  head ; 

**  lis  y  firent  comparattre  un  grand  nombre  de  Saxons,  accuses 
d'avoir  fait  le  brigandage,  c'est-k-dire  la  guerre  de  parti,  qui  avait 
succ^d^  k  la  defense  r^gulibre  contre  le  pouvoir  Stranger.  Quarante- 
quatre  qu'on  accusait  de  vol  k  main  arm^e  fiirent  condamn^s  k  la 
peine  de  mort,  et  six  autres  k  la  perte  des  yeux  par  le  juge  Basset  et 
868  assesseurs." 

The  only  passage  in  any  contemporary  writer  which  can  anyhow 
be  made  to  favour  the  notion  of  any  wide  distinction  between  the 
two  races,  or  of  any  strongly  hostile  feeling  between  them,  is  the 
story  of  a  conspiracy  in  11 37  to  kill  all  the  Normans  in  England, 
the  account  of  which  in  Orderic  I  have  referred  to  in  p.  281.  But 
I  failed  to  notice  the  reference  to  it  in  Ealph  de  Diceto,  508; 
''Banulfus  clericus  Helyensis  episcopi  conjurationem  fecit  ad 
Normannos  omnes  interficiendoa''  (See  Liebermann,  Einleitung 
in  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Gottingen,  1875,  p.  19.)  Thierry's 
notion  (ii.  183-186)  of  ''une  conspiration  nationale  en  vue  de 
Taffranchisement  du  pays"  seems  to  be  grounded  on  the  words 
of  Orderic  (91 1  A)  just  before  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text,  "inter 
hsBC  Stephanus  rex  intestinis  motibus  Anglorum  rumores  audivit." 
Here  again  there  is  nothing  in  the  usual  language  of  Orderic  to 
make  us  confine  the  word  *'  Angli "  to  men  of  Old-English  descent, 
or  to  make  us  understand  by  "Normanni"  men  of  Norman  descent 
bom  in  England.  Orderic,  at  this  stage  of  his  history,  certainly  never 
opposes  ''  Normanni "  and  "  Angli "  to  one  another  in  the  fashion  of 
Thierry's  "  Normans  "  and  "  Saxons."  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
by  "Normanni"  are  meant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  natives  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  not  men  whose  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  had 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  And  this  becomes  more  certain 
from  the  other  notice,  which  makes  the  chief  conspirator  the  chap- 
lain of  a  Bishop  of  Norman  descent  and  one  who  himself  bears  a 
Norman  name. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  I  understand  the  complaint  of 
Eadmer  (see  p.  151)  that  Henry  the  First  would  bestow  no  high 


ecckit!astical  preferment  od  Englisbincn.  Eadmer  no 
of  Old-EugUflli  descent  chiefly  iu  hia  niinil,  but  it  i»  a 
that  hiH  words  refer  to  a  state  of  thingg  in  whidi 
l)eyond  sen  were  ByBtentatically  preferred,  not  only  lo  n 
Etiglish  doswnt,  but  to  uatives  of  Eogliiud  of  any  kin 
been  speaking  of  the  filling  up  of  a  number  of  prvla 
Kiug.  and  sByH  that  he  supposBs  that  the  new  BLabope 
were  meant  to  be  shepherds  and  not  wolvea  lo  tlie  Ao^ 
nddB(no),  i 

"Quod  tamen  credibilius  forte  Tidcretnr,  n  ami 
alienigcnia,  sed  alitjuoa  saltern  ex  indtgenis  term,  tiun  u 
AiigloB  perosuB,  tali  ministerio  substituissct.  Vila*  etca 
ac  reguluris  observatio  discipliuK,  necnun  pnideotis 
ministrandanim  quse  oport«l>at,  eis  qui  reBpa»bantur,  noBJ 
iis  inei'at  qui  aesumeliantiir.  Uuuni  eos,  natio  Eciljcn 
8i  Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtua,  ut  lionore  uliquu  digiiiu| 
eum  po(«rat  adjuvare  :  si  alienigena,  golummodo  qu»  d 
speciera,  amicorum  teatinionio  prwlenderent,  illi  «1 
honore  prascipiio  illico  dignua  judicabntur."  j 

It  is  clear  that  "  indigent  "  and  "  alintiigeuD  "  are  boq 
each  otlier,  and  that  "  Angli "  and  "  indigenn  '  are  aaed  ll 
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(see  vol.  iv.  pp.  524,  603).  Boger  of  Clinton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  list,  but  who  was  not  consecrated  till  1 1 27, 
would  most  likely  be  a  man  of  Norman  descent  bom  in  England. 
He  may  be  matched  with  Robert  Bishop  of  Bath,  appointed  in  1 134, 
whom  the  Continuator  of  Florence  describes  as  "  Flandrensis  genere, 
sed  natus  in  partibus  Anglise."  These  two  in  short  belong  to 
tlie  same  class  as  Thomas  and  as  Orderic  himself;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  have  had  feelings  no  less  English  than  theirs. 
But*  to  come  back  to  Orderic's  list,  there  is  one  man  in  it  who  was 
neither  English  nor  Norman  in  any  sense,  but  a  mere  foreigner  from 
Poitou.  This  is  the  King's  kinsman — it  is  not  clear  what  the 
kindred  was — Henry,  who  after  holding  various  bishopricks  and 
abbeys  in  Poitou,  France,  and  the  Burgundies,  at  last  became 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  of  whom  the  Chroniclers  have  much 
to  say  in  the  year  beginning  1127.  We  thus  see  that  Eadmer's 
complaint  was,  with  some  exceptions,  as  iEthelwulf  the  first  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  (see  p.  230),  perfectly  well  grounded ;  only  the  exclusion 
of  which  he  complains  extended  to  men  bom  of  Norman  parents 
in  England  at  least  as  strictly  as  to  men  of  pure  English  descent. 

The  change  of  language  in  this  matter  is  not  hard  to  trace  in  the 
Chronicles.  It  is  said,  with  some  evident  pride,  that  the  rebels  who 
arose  against  William  Rufus  in  1088  were  all  Frenchmen — "  )>a  riceste 
Frencisoe  men  ye  weron  innan  J^isan  lande,"  **  ealle  Frencisce  men." 
So  they  doubtless  were  in  the  Chronicler's  sense  of  the  words ;  all 
the  leaders  at  least  must  have  been  actual  natives  of  Normandy. 
And  throughout  the  narrative  of  that  year  the  valour  and  loyalty 
of  "Englisce  men"  is  dwelled  on  with  delight.  But  we  see  too 
(see  p.  77)  that  French  and  English  alike  were  summoned  by  the 
same  proclamation  and  under  the  same  threat  of  being  held  for 
NUhing  if  they  did  not  come.  No  language  like  this  is  found 
again,  unless  we  except  the  remark  that  the  Abbots  who  were 
deposed  in  1102  were  '*  Frencisce  and  Englisce"  (see  p.  224),  and 
the  note  of  time  in  1107  (see  above,  p.  227).  The  rebels  of  iioi 
are  not  marked  out  as  Frenchmen,  but  simply  as  "  ]7a  heafodmen 
her  on  lande,"  and  those  of  the  days  of  Stephen  as  ^'  ]>a  rice  men 
^  wseron  swikes."  In  iioi  many,  in  1137  nearly  all,  of  the  rich 
men,  the  head  men,  must  have  been  English  by  birth,  ^'natione 
Angli,"  though  most  of  them  were  "  genere  Normanni."  Florence 
is  one  degree  more  particular;   he  points  out  the  loyalty  of  the 


"ADgli"in  iioi  as  well  as  in  1088;  but  the  depoalli 
Abbots  ie  the  last  time  wliev  be  uses  the  word  01^ 
King's  style.  Orderic  (787  B)  speaks  in  the  same  w«Ji; 
done  before  in  describing  the  reijcllion  againEt  Itufia%< 
666  D  he  uses  the  marked  jihrtiae  "AugU  Ufiturmleu 
which  would  of  itself  imply  that  there  were  other  "4 
whom  the  qualifying  epithet  did  not  apply. 

For  the  notion  that  gome  idea  of  special  coutcnpt  in 

to  the  nnme  of  Englishman  In  these  tiinea  I  know  of  w 

hut  a  rhetorical  passage  in  Henry  of  Hautiugdon  wlti 

quoted  in  tuI.  iii.p.  505,  and  such  an  expression  as  that  4 

Bufus  in  Orderic  (782  B)  where  he  mocka  at  the  Eogt 

for  omens;    "  Num    prosequi  me  ritum  antamat  Au^ 

pro  sternutation e  et  somnio  vetularum  dimlttiiiit  it«^ 

negotium  V    Oeofcey  Gatmar  (Chroniqucs  Anglo-Norn 

makea  Walter  Tyrrel  also  nse  language  of  the  bu 

"  De  mtie  mort  puivent  morir 

Li  Burgoiuon  et  U  FnDfin*, 

6i  wmeet  Hoi^Dt  m  EnglAh." 

And  of  course  the  same  feeling  lurks  in  the  Engtidii 

of  Oodric  and  Godgifu  given  tn  Henry  the  First  iu>d  \ 
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This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  insolence  of  a  man  from 
beyond  sea,  who  seems  to  have  looked  down  upon  all  the  natives  of 
the  land  without  distinction*     The  language  of  such  a  man  is  no 
fair  test  of  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  a  man  whose  forefathers 
had  been  settled  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  looked  on  one  whose 
forefathers  had  been  settled  there  for  seven  hundred  years.  And  in  the 
whole  story  of  Giraldus,  himself  of  Norman  descent,  the  anti-English 
feelings  of  William  of  Longchamp  and  his  inability  to  speak  English 
(iL  1 2 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  4 1 1 )  are  made  a  part  of  the  accusation  against  him. 
It  is  equally  so  in  all  the  accounts  of  William  of  Longchamp's  fall. 
The  letter  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  referred  to  in  p.  527,  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  not  of  Old-English  descent  but  was  actually 
a  native  of  Normandy.     Tet  he  throughout  speaks  as  an  English- 
man (Benedict,  ii.  2 1 6) ;   "  Licet  enim  flexo  genu  tota  Anglia  ei 
deserviret,  ad  Francorum  tamen  libertatem  semper  aspirans  .  .  . 
Bpreta  in  omnibus  gente  Anglorum  stipatus  agmine  Francorum  et 
Flandrensium  pompatice  incedebat;"  "de  regno  Francorum  can- 
tores  et  joculatores  muneribus  allexerat ; "   ''  non  respondebat,  quia 
linguam  Ainglicanam  prorsus  ignorabat."     When  a  Norman  in  the 
strictest  sense  could  write  like  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  contempt 
for  Englishmen  of  any  class  which  was   shown   by  William  of 
Longchamp,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue,  were 
not  at  that  time  the  rule  among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Nor- 
man settlers  (see  Stubbs,  B,.  Howden,  iii.  xli).     At  all  events,  as 
William  of  Longchamp  (see  Giraldus,  u.  s.  iL  18;   Stubbs,  u.  s. 
iii.  xxxviii)  was  not  exactly  a  Norman  and  not  exactly  a  gentleman, 
his  words  seem  very  slight  groundwork — and  I  know  of  no  other — 
for  the  assertion  of  Lord  Macaulay  (i.  p.  16)  that  "  in  the  time  of 
Bichard  the  First,  the  ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
was  ' May  I  become  an  Englishman  ! ' "  or  that  ''his  ordinary  form 
of  indignant  denial  was  'Do  you  take  me  for  an  Englishman  1'" 
Another  charge  against  William  of  Longchamp  is  put  by  Richard 
of  the  Devizes  (31)  into  the  mouth  of  Earl  John.     He  is  "filius 
perditionis,  pejorum  pessimus,  qui  de  Francorum  face ti  is  prsepos- 
terum  geniculandi  genus  transvexit  primus  ad  Anglos."    Whatever 
is  meant  here  and  by  the  "  flexo  genu  '*  just  before,  it  was  some- 
thing that  offended  a  national  English  feeling  in  which  John  shared. 
In  high- wrought  and  rhetorical  passages,  and  again  when  we  get 
anything  like  speculation,  anything  like  the  rude  beginnings  of 
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ethnological  Hcience,  the  distinction  natoroJIy  i 
strongly.  Men  of  Nomnuj  descent  had  of  cnorso  m 
their  Norman  descent ;  but  it  would  dpem  that  thcf 
needed  to  be  epeciaUy  reminded  of  it.  We  Imvo  til 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  p.  166),  in  botb  d 
Norman  feelings  of  the  noblhty  of  nurthem  Kngtuid  J 
to.  In  i^thelred  of  Rievoux  (X  Saij(tt.  339),  wj 
though  he  nddreEBea  the  "  universus  populus,"  a|ipMi]c 
Norman  asBocintiona,  to  victories  over  the  French  tun 
in  ApuUa,  while  the  Conquest  of  Eughuid  i*  slttrmd  i 
worils  that  it  was  "Anglite  Tiotor  WiiliolmiiB"  who  a 
ffTvat  homage  at  Aheraethy.  If  such  a  speech  n»  tlii 
really  addressed  to  an  army  a  great  jiart  of  which  at 
hilvo  been  English,  it  rcminda  one  of  the  epnrch  i 
(Thnc.  IT.  136),  where  he  tidks  to  his  motley  force  ofl 
allies  about  the  innate  \'Blour  of  Spartans  and  tho  | 
that  form  of  government  in  which  a  few  confjucmrH  q| 
many  conquereil.  In  Henrj-  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptt,  p^3 
th«  speech  ia  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph  Diabu^ 
and  the  idea,  Bubstantially  the  same,  is  put  Uitn  ■ 
"  Proceres  Auglire,  darisBimi  Normannigenw  (mominissft^ 
B  et  ceneria  nrsliaturoa  decetl.  nemenditii  mn 
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great  respect.  David  b  leading  his  armj  against  Englishmen  and 
Normana  But  his  own  army  would  be  of  no  use  but  for  the 
Knglish  and  Normans  who  were  in  it.  His  Scots  and  Welsh  will 
flerre  him  but  little  without  English  wisdom  and  Norman  valour ; 
**  ex  quo  rogo  te,  domine  mi,  tantam  fidem  invenisti  in  Scottis  ut 
tarn  secure  tibi  tuisque  Anglorum  demas  consilium,  auxilium  abroges 
Normannorum  V*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  throuorhout  speaks  of  the 
army  as  ''Angli  et  Normanni/'  and  Roger  of  Howden  (L  195)  in 
one  place  substitutes  that  form  where  Henry  has  simply  *^  nostri." 

So  much  for  rhetoric.  Giraldus  Gambrensis,  as  becomes  a 
scholar  and  scientific  man,  very  often  distinguishes  ''Angli"  and 
**  Normanni,"  and  specially  in  one  very  remarkable  passage  (Desc 
Kamb.  i.  15 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  193),  where,  after  speaking  of  the  boldness 
of  speech  of  the  Welsh,  he  adds, 

**  Romanos  et  Francos  banc  eandem  naturse  dotem  habere  videmus: 
non  autem  Anglos,  sicut  nee  Saxoues  a  quibus  descenderant,  nee 
G^ermanos.  Sin  autem  servitutem  causaris  in  Anglis,  et  hunc 
eis  inde  defectum  assignas,  in  Saxonibus  et  Germanis,  qui  et 
libertate  gaudent  et  eodem  tamen  vitio  vexantur,  ratio  non  pro- 
▼enit." 

So  in  the  De  Instructione  Principum  (168),  speaking  of  the  forest 
laws^  he  says,  "  Cujus  dominatum  tantum  et  tam  patulam,  tamque 
repletum  tyrannica  magis  vis  Normannorum  extorsit  quam  ulla 
ceriorum  fiscalium  redituum  prsebuit  aut  prsebet,  etiam  de  cervicibus 
Anglorum  pronis  et  modis  omnibus  in  subjectionem  et  servitutem 
datis  et  principis  ad  nutum  sub  quocumque  discrimine  semper 
servire  paratis." 

In  the  former  of  these  two  passages  the  English,  in  a  strictly 
ethnological  sense,  are  described  as  a  conquered  people.  In  the 
second,  though  ''  Angli "  and  **  Normanni "  are  opposed,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  Giraldus  did  not  mean  by  *' Angli*' 
all  the  inhabitants  of  England.  But  we  must  remember  who  is 
speaking.  He  was  not  only  a  learned  man  who  prided  himself  o  1 
making  accurate  distinctions,  but  he  was  not  English  in  any  sense, 
neither  "  natione "  nor  "  genere."  "  Natione  "  he  was  Welsh  ; 
^  genere  *'  he  was  Norman  with  a  slight  touch  of  Welsh.  Such  a 
man,  though  he  could  on  occasion  take  part  with  insulted  English- 
men, would  habitually  feel  towards  England  and  Englishmen  in  k 
very  diAerent  way  from  a  man,  of  whatever  race,  who  was  bom  and 
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bred  in  the  land.  And  it  is  (o  be  noticed  t^iat,  a«  ii 
from  the  time,  as  we  get  into  times  when  men  bega 
when  they  liegan  to  ask  about  ibe  canses  of  t 
of  tbe  two  ianguagea  spoken  in  Englnod.  we  find 
drawn  in  a  wuy  in  which  we  do  not  find  it  cl 
when  the  distinction  might  have  been  more  pmctil 
instance  is  tbe  weU-known  passage  of  Robert  of  Oloai| 
qnoteil  for  another  object  wlien  speaking  of  the  uafl^ 
"English"  (aec  vol.  i,  p.  599I.  And  later  writers  m| 
to  have  drawn  a  little  upon  tbetr  imagination,  in  ot< 
1ia«k  this  feeling  into  tlie  times  when  it  might  have  tiM 
but  when  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Let  ns  teke  for 
different  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  losa  of  tj 
William  and  bis  companions  in  the  Wlnle  Ship.  Thii 
an  elaborate  picture,  how  tbe  English  rejoiced  over  til 
their  Norman  masters,  how  tbey  saw  tbe  hand  of  Ooj 
which  hindered  a  new  Norman  fleet  from  rvnebin^ 
shore,  and  how  they  rejoiced  in  the  fiitc  of  the  proildl 
who  had  threatened  that,  when  he  became  King,  he  . , 
English  to  the  plough  like  oxen.  Now  it  is  plain  tU 
Baying  were  genuine,  whatever  it  might  prove  about  fl 
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from  Norinandj  to  England,  a  ship  whose  captain  boasted  how  his 
father  had  taken  the  Conqueror  across  from  Saint  Valery  to 
Pevensey,  a  ship  which  held  the  grandson  of  the  Conqneror  and  a 
crowd  of  others  Norman  by  birth  or  by  descent,  the  poet's  mind 
naturally  went  back  to  the  event  of  fifty-four  years  earlier,  and  lie 
talked  in  a  way  in  which  he  would  not  have  talked  in  plain  prose. 
His  words  might  naturally  be  taken  in  Thierry's  sense,  if  such 
had  been  the  usual  way  of  speaking  at  the  time.  There  is  not 
the  least  need  to  take  them  in  that  sense,  when  such  a  way  of 
speaking  is  not  usual  at  the  time.  The  threat  to  yoke  the  English 
like  oxen  comes  only  from  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  1013)  and  Rudbome 
( Ang.  Sac.  i.  274).  Bromton  indeed  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury  as 
saying,  ''Quod  ille  Willielmus  regis  primogenitus  palam  Anglis  fuerat 
iH>mminatuB,  quod,  si  aliquando  super  eos  regnaret,  faceret  eos  ad 
aratmm  trahere  quasi  boves.''  But  these  words  are  not  found  in 
any  part  of  the  writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury  as  we  now  have 
them,  and  they  breathe  a  spirit  wholly  different  from  that  in  which,  in 
his  genuine  narrative,  he  tells  the  tale  of  the  White  Ship.  We  may 
fairly  ask  for  Eome  better  evidence  than  this  to  make  us  believe 
that  William  the  iEtheling,  the  son  of  "  Godric  "  and  "  Godgifu," 
spoke  in  this  way  of  the  people  to  whom  his  father  belonged 
**  natione  "  and  his  mother  "  genere." 

Another  kind  of  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  language  of  the 
writers  of  the  time  in  describing  the  wars  waged  by  Henry  the 
£Hrst  against  France.  This  we  have  chiefly  to  study  in  Orderic  and 
in  Suger.  Neither  writer  is  wholly  consistent  in  his  way  of 
speaking,  and  their  incidental  forms  of  speech  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far;  but, taken  in  connexion  with  other  signs, they  must  be  allowed 
to  prove  something.  When  the  mixed  armies  of  the  prince  who 
ruled  over  both  England  and  Normandy  are  constantly  spoken  of  as 
English,  it  proves  at  least  thus  much,  that  men  of  Norman  birth 
and  descent  did  not  look  upon  the  name  of  Englishman  as  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  To  speak  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  the  English  as  English,  without  regard  to  their  real 
birth  and  speech,  is  an  inaccuracy  common  in  all  times.  Modern 
political  language  supplies  many  instances.  There  are  ^^eople 
who  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  Norway  and  Hungary 
are  independent  kingdoms,  and  that  all  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  King  of  Hungar}'  and  Bohemia, 
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Archduke  of  Austria,  tec,  hre  not  Swedefl  or  AiiMnai& 
l>eforc  Piedmont  grew  tuto  Italy,  it  mu  omnmon  ttt  hcM 
Sardinian  name  emended  to  the  continental  dominions  of»| 
wlio  drew  what  wm  then  his  highest  title  from  the  least  *ll 
part  of  liiB  possessiuns.  All  these  fonns  of  Qteecti,  wketlurl 
twelfth  centur;  or  now,  are  inaccurate  in  tJi«nMelTe«  Mid  Iflj 
riirthsr  coafnsions  of  thonght.  StUi  the^  in«rlc  tho  upMt  1 
the  composite  dominiunH  of  the  Bovereignu  of  Auxtna,  Sw 
Sftrdinia,  or  England,  bear  or  bore  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  woH 
general.  The  inttccurauy  is  in  itself  part  of  the  evidence.  A  * 
who,  in  sQch  cases,  always  nses  a  correct  n&me  is  moat  likely  nu 
u  eoDBcious  protest  against  some  incorrect  way  of  speaking.  It  i 
wonderful  that  we  should  sonietinies  find  the  King  of  CnglantTs 
jects,  Englitjh  ami  Norman,  carefully  distinguisliexl  from  each  ol 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  from  a  French  point  of  view,  the  ami 
Henry  the  First  should  be  spoken  of  in  a  mass  as  Norman, 
remarkable  tiling,  if  we  are  to  Iwlieve  that  the  Engli^  I 
Iiad  become  the  badge  of  utter  contempt  which  some  t«U  aa< 
it  was,  is  that  such  a  mixed  force  shonld  evvr  hv  otllnl  Biq 
But  BQcli  is  very  often  the  case,  espedully  in  tbe  two  vl 
whom    I    mentioned    above.     In   Oi-deric   this    w»y    of   apm 
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wan.  Henry,  who,  whether  he  was  of  Norman  or  English  descent, 
had  no  such  special  reason  at  Huntingdon  as  Orderic  had  at  Saint 
Eyroul  for  tnimpeting  forth  an  English  patriotism,  constantly 
speaks  of  the  armies  of  Henry  in  the  French  wars  as  Normans. 
But  the  writer  whose  usage  is  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  Abbot 
of  Saint  Denis.  The  language  of  Suger  might  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  inconsistent  or  retrograde.  In  his  political  summary  of  the 
war  between  Philip  and  Rufus  (see  above,  pp.  97,  98)  he  seems 
almost  studiously  to  oppose  "  English  "  and  "  French  ;"  but,  when 
he  comes  to  tell  the  military  story  of  the  wars  of  Lewis  and 
Henry  more  in  detail,  he  commonly  speaks  of  the  forces  of  Henry 
as  *'  Normanni."  The  distinction  is  reasonable  and  natural.  Poli- 
tically the  war  was  an  English  war ;  it  was  a  war  of  a  new  kind, 
quite  unlike  those  which  earlier  French  Kings  had  waged  with 
earlier  Norman  Dukes.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Norman 
Duke  now  bore  the  title  of  an  English  Ring ;  an  altogether  new 
character  was  given  to  political  and  military  relations  by  the 
accession  of  the  strength  of  England  to  that  of  Normandy.  A 
new  power  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  continental  affairs,  a 
power  which,  as  the  far-seeing  Suger  foretold  (see  his  words  quoted 
in  p.  97),  might  one  day  claim  for  itself  a  continental  dominion 
in  its  own  name.  All  this  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Anglus "  in  the  political  summary  with  which  he  begins  his 
work.  But,  when  he  comes  to  the  more  detailed  military  narrative,  a 
narrative  of  warfare  carried  on  for  Norman  interests  and  on  French 
or  Norman  ground,  a  warfare  in  which,  if  the  troops  were  largely 
English,  the  leaders,  or  at  least  the  best  known  among  them,  must 
have  been  mainly  Norman,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  use  of  the 
Norman  name  prevails.  The  statesman  saw  that  the  war  was  a 
war  with  England;  but  each  particular  siege  or  skirmish  had  mainly 
the  look  of  a  strife  with  Normans.  It  was  in  fact  a  struggle  in 
which  the  name  and  the  strength  of  England  were  swayed  by  a 
Norman  will  and  used  for  Norman  purposes,  a  struggle  in  which 
England  as  yet  appeared  only  as  an  ally  of  Normandy,  but  in 
which  she  was  before  long  to  take  an  interest  on  her  own  account. 
The  language  of  Suger  in  the  two  different  parts  of  his  work  seems 
quite  to  fall  in  with  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  But  at 
all  events,  the  language  both  of  Orderic  and  of  Suger  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  English  name  was  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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twelfth    centurj-    a    Dnme    of    such    utt«r   coDtetn)it 
writers  would  have  ns  believe.     It  was  clearly  a  axu 
often  appHed,  inaccurately  perhspB  but  certainly  notj 
llio  aggregate  of  which  the  Norman  Bubjocts  of  iha 
EngUah  funned  a  part. 

Another  use  of  names,  but  which  on  the  wliulc  looks 
is  found  in  another  account  of  warfare  lu  wlii<:b  moD  of  H 
aud  English  race  took  a  part.  This  in  the  cmsade  in  wfald 
taken  in  1 147  {seep.  313).  In  the  Genuan  account  by  D^ 
oontlngentE  to  the  confederate  fleet,  besides  the  Oermam 
(roni  Euln,  are  spoken  of  as  "  Flandrenses"  oud  "  Angli 
single  adventurer  from  Pisa.  But  in  the  account  by  O^ 
pugnationeLysb(iuensi,Stnbb8,Itinerarinm,cxlii)"iioslri 
spoken  of,  and  they  are  always  distin^ished  in  a  mar 
"  Nonna:mi  et  AnglL"  Of  their  leaders,  those  who  bear  ti 
names  of  Simon  of  Dover  and  Andrew  of  Loudon  might  I 
race.  But  Herveyof  Glanville  and  Saher  de  Collia  are  plain 
Herrey  addresses  the  whole  insular  host  (clviii,  clix)  ^ 
but  he  appeals,  like  Walter  of  Espec,  to  Norman  nwn 
^enka  of  "  generic  nostri  mater  Normannin,"  and  Bay^ 
nnruiu  gens,  quis  uesciat  u«u  continuato  rirtutia  laba^ 
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IJUOB  Vitulos  vocant/'  who  are  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
[Hist.  Nov.  iii.  73)  in  the  parts  of  Southampton. 

I  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  tracing  the  progress  of  fusion 
in  language,  nomenclature,  and  other  ways.  I  have  here  been 
dealing  chiefly  with  what  I  may  call  the  negative  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.  In  them  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  that  long>abiding  hatred  between  Normans  and  **  Saxons  **  of 
which  Thierry  has,  after  his  master  Scott,  given  us  so  eloquent  a 
picture.  When  we  believe  that  the  keep  of  Coningsburgh  castle 
la  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest — when  we  believe  that 
Englishwomen,  whether  of  the  fifth  or  of  tlie  twelfth  century, 
bore  the  names  of  Bowena  and  Ulrica — when  we  believe  that 
the  Christian  English  folk  of  the  twelfth  century  prayed  to  the 
Slavonic  idol  Czemibog,  or  swore  by  the  soul  of  the  heathen 
Hengest — when  we  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  Normans 
and  English  differed  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter — ^when  we 
believe  that  there  were  lineal  descendants  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
— when  we  believe  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  fought  at  Stamford- 
bridge  was  alive,  and  seemingly  not  very  old,  when  Richard  the 
First  came  back  from  Germany — then  we  may  believe  in  the  state 
of  things  set  forth  in  the  History,  and  of  which  the  Cedric  (Cerdic  ?) 
of  the  romance  is  the  popular  embodiment.  Thierry  says  at  the  end 
of  his  work  that  there  are  no  longer  either  Normans  or  Saxons  except 
in  history  ("  il  n'y  a  plus  de  Normands  ni  de  Saxons  que  dans 
rhistoire  ").  I  am  thankful  to  say,  from  some  knowledge  of  both, 
that  neither  the  Norman  nor  the  Saxon  stock  has  been  cut  off  on 
their  several  sides  of  the  sea.  But,  in  Thierry's  sense  of  the  words, 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there  never  were  "Normans"  or 
"  Saxons''  anywhere,  save  in  the  pages  of  romances  like  his  own. 

NOTE  X.    pp.  153,  161. 
The  Chakacteb  of  Hknby  the  Fibst. 

The  modem  reader  is  at  first  sight  startled  at  the  admiration 
which  his  own  age  plainly  felt  for  Henry  the  First,  a  prince  whoy 
according  to  modem  notions,  does  not  seem  worthy  of  much 
esteem.     With  little  that  was  attractive  in  his  public  or  privato 


eoaduct,  there  wae  nothing  like  the  daszltng 
exploits  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  what  was  amiBB  Ju  Ui 
character  of  Henry  a»  a  ruler  ilce]>ly  impresaed  itll  bia  coDI 
nnd  theii'  delilterotc  judgement  looked  uu  the  evil  m*Ui  c 
outweighed  by  the  good.  And  this  favuumlJe  Jd^gov^ 
w»y  conlinod  to  flatterers.  William  nf  UalmcaburyfiJ 
works  arc  dedicated  to  Henry's  eon,  wiks  bound  to  nj 
best  ease  for  both  father  and  son.  But  ao  such  olgvi^ 
to  the  honest  poncgyrit;  of  the  English  Chrouiclw,  if 
19  with  his  constBDt  complainU  of  Henry's  Gscal  exij 
belief  evidently  was  that,  though  in  Henry's  days  there  V 
liardBliip  to  be  bonic,  yet  hia  government  hindered  far  n 
than  it  caused.  And  if  the  Chronicler  is  no  ilalt«na 
Orderic,  though  both  in  his  praise  oud  in  bis  biat 
take  off  a  little  on  the  acore  of  fiue  writing.  Orderidli 
of  Henry  comes  out  almost  every  time  that  he  i^ 
from  tlie  panegyric  (7S3  B)  with  which  he  opens  bia  t 
epiUph  (902  A)  ou  the  "  glorioaus  pater  patrite  "  w] 
end&it. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  after  recording  the  triumph  di| 
(117),  with  the  t'urioua  comment  that  "ant«tt  et  duin  jira 
et  Dostauam  res  fueral.  in  maximo  hahebatur  dcsnecUiS 
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I,  and  that  all  Kings  must  be  wicked  and  unhappy.  The  only 
point  of  much  importance  about  King  Henry  is  that  Bishop  Robert 
of  Lincoln  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  691)  told  his  Archdeacon  Henry  that  the 
King  was  such  a  dissembler  that  his  praise  of  any  man  was  the  best 
proof  that  he  was  compassing  his  destruction.  He  then  speaks  of 
Henry's  dealings  with  his  brother  ('^frater  suus  et  daminus  Ro- 
bertus  **),  and  the  story  of  the  children  of  Juliana  (see  above,  p.  157), 
ugly  enough  in  itself,  is  made  uglier  still  to  sharpen  the  point  of 
the  declamation.  Then  he  goes  about  to  excuse  himself  for  speaking 
well  of  the  King  in  his  History  and  finding  fault  with  him  now. 
In  short  there  is  no  real  contradiction ;  moralizing  rhetoric 
uses  a  different  language  from  history.  The  one  brands,  perhaps 
exaggerates,  Henry's  crimes ;  the  other  deems  that,  comparing  him 
with  the  Kings  who  went  before  and  after  him,  his  crimes  were 
greatly  outweighed  by  his  merits. 

Robert  de  Monte,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  oontinuator  of 
William  of  Jumibges,  draws  (viii.  10)  a  splendid  portrait  of  Henry. 
And,  further  on  (viii.  22),  after  recording  one  or  two  cases  of 
imprisonment  and  of  putting  out  of  eyes,  he  gives  him  another 
panegyric  on  a  ground  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected, 
namely  for  the  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  whom  he  kept  in 
pay.  Tet  under  a  strong  government  like  that  of  Henry,  the 
mercenaries,  like  the  old  Housecarls,  might  do  much  to  keep  the 
land  in  peace,  while  any  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty  would 
be  less  grievous  than  the  uncontrolled  anarchy  which  followed. 
At  the  same  time,  their  pay  would  be  one  chief  cause  of  the 
fiscal  oppressions  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  In  his  next  chapter 
he  enlarges  on  the  punishment  of  the  false  moneyers  as  a  case  "  in 
quo  apparebit  et  se Veritas  justitise  ipsius  in  impios,  et  contemptus 
pecuniae  in  oomparatione  rectitudinis."  And,  while  the  English 
Chronicler  speaks  of  the  evils  at  home  which  came  of  the  bad 
money,  the  Norman  Abbot  dwells  on  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  thus  defrauded  of  their  just  pay.  All  this  must  be 
qualified  by  what  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  411)  says  (see  p.  160) 
about  the  change  in  Henry's  system  of  punishments ;  how  **  principio 
reg^,  ut  terrore  exempli  reos  inureret,  ad .  membrorum  detrunca- 
tionem,  post  ad  pecunias  solutionem  proclivior."  But  the  praises 
of  Robert  de  Monte  are  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Eadmer  (94) 
and  Florence,  and  we  must  remember  the  power  of  bribes  in  the 
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days  of  Rufug  (see  p.  75)  to  deliver  lli*  (liicf  fmm  4 
Nor  ehoultl  we  forget  tbat  the  d««rcc  ngtkiiiat  tlie  n|l 
that  which  restrained  the  excesBcfl  of  tlie  King's  immediJ 
were  both  issued  with  the  approval  of  Ansalm.  | 

Bnt  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Henr/s  admiral 
found  beyond  the  bounde  of  his  own  dominiona.  He  ii  tO^ 
Cbronicon  Mauriniacense  (Duchesne,  iv.  365)  wid  in  tW 
Gemblacense  (Pert!!,  vi.  391}.  But  he  has  two  Eipf<ci«l  p 
ftiid  one  of  them  In  a  hostile  kiagdom.  Thb  is  the  turn 
Huger  of  Saint  Denis,  who  has  much  to  say  of  bis  go 
(Ducbecne,  iv.  308)  and  his  general  excellence  (iv.  303I 
quoting  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  (see  p.  158)  h«  gives  hi 
formal  panegjTio.  His  other  foreign  admirer  ia  lh«  1 
of  the  Bishops  of  I^  Iilaus,  who  records  lus  death  (Vet 
as  "  insestimnhilis  probitatis  vir,"  M  he  had  alrnuly 
portrait  of  him  (Vet.  An.  344)  in  a  strain  of  glurilickl 
Gurpassea  everybody  else.  With  hira  thors  are  nci  t 
except.     Henry  ia  the  model  of  every  virtue. 

The  whole  foi-ce  of  these  praises  reals  in  this,  thi 
were  Henry's  particular   crimes  or  vices,  he  did  I 
of  a  King,  the  preservntion  of  peace  in  hia  dumininnM 
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Of  his  particular  good  and  bad  qualities,  there  is  an  apparent,  though 
not  a  real,  contradiction  between  his  particular  acts  of  cruelty  and  the 
character  which  is  also  given  him  for  general  humanity.  That  is 
to  say,  Henry  honestly  sought  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  was 
ready  to  listen  to  and  to  redress  any  complaints  of  oppression,  while 
passion  or  policy  often  led  him  into  particular  acts  of  cruelty  to- 
wards individuals.  Against  such  stories  as  the  alleged  blinding  of 
"William  of  Mortain,  the  more  certain  blinding  of  Luke  of  Barr^, 
and,  the  worst  story  of  all,  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  Juliana, 
we  have  to  set  some  distinct  testimonies  which  attribute  to  Henry 
a  distinct  dislike  to  oppression,  and  a  real  care  for  the  well-being 
of  the  poorer  and  more  defenceless  among  his  subjects.  (See  Orderic, 
879  B ;  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  76,  94 ;  Will.  Malms,  v.  4 1 1.)  All  this  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  heavy 
pecuniary  exactions.  A  King  might  be  strict  in  requiring  the  payment 
of  taxes  which  by  men  to  whom  all  taxation  seemed  a  burthen  might 
be  deemed  unjust,  and  might  at  the  same  time  .take  care  that  no 
ill^^al  demands  were  made  either  on  his  own  immediate  tenants  or 
on  his  subjects  in  general.  In  short,  the  bad  side  of  Henry  shows 
itself  towards  this  or  that  man ;  the  good  side  shows  itself  towards 
whole  classes  and  whole  nations.  His  cruelties  are  isolated ;  his 
acts  of  beneficence  are  systematic.  Here  then  is  quite  reason  enough 
for  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  even  if  his  memory 
had  not  vastly  gained  by  the  contrast  between  his  times  and  the 
times  which  followed  them. 

The  personal  licentiousness  of  Henry,  one  of  the  three  vices 
with  which  his  namesake  of  Huntingdon  charged  him,  is  marked  in 
various  passages,  as  Orderic,  823  B;  Wace,  15376-9;  "William  of 
Newburgh,  i.  3 ;  R.  Hexham,  310  ;  and  "William  of  Malmesbury,  v. 
393,  418,  and  422,  which  last  passage,  strange  as  it  sounds,  has  a 
meaning  when  we  compare  it  with  his  account  of  the  vices  of  Rufus. 
Of  his  natural  children,  Robert  of  Gloucester  must  have  a  place  to 
himself.  Reginald,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwall,  fills  a  considerable 
place  in  the  history  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  For  Robert 
the  son  of  Eadgyth,  see  p.  306.  Matilda  who  died  in  the  White 
Ship  was  either  his  sister,  or  more  likely  the  daughter  of  another 
mother  of  the  same  name,  as  ^*  Editha  mater  comitissse  de  Pertico  *' 
appears  in  Henry's  Pipe  Roll,  155.  Richard,  who  also  died  in  the 
White  Ship,  was  the  son  of  Ansfrida  widow  of  Anskill  (see  the  . 
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but  pithy  saying  of  the  Burton  annalist,  iioo,  '^  Hie  rex  Henricus 
destruzit  impios  regni." 

NOTE  Y.   p.  171. 

Henby  the  First's  Appeal  to  the  English. 

Ik  the  narrative  of  Thierry  (iL  151, 152), as  soon  as  Henry  is  elected 
King,  before  the  invasion  of  Robert  and  even  before  his  marriage,  he 
makes  a  stirring  and  patriotic  speech  to  his  English  subjects,  re- 
minding them  of  his  birth  in  the  land,  promising  them  the  laws 
of  King  Eadward,  and  telling  them  that,  if  the  English  stand  by 
him,  he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  Normans.  He  promises  them  a 
written  document  to  this  effect,  and  the  well-known  charter  which 
he  issued  at  his  coronation  is  described  as  the  result  of  this  promise. 
A  reference  is  given  which,  after  some  searching,  may  be  found  in 
Thomas  Budbome  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  274).  According  to  him,  copies 
of  the  charter  were  sent  to  the  chief  abbeys ;  but,  after  a  wlnle, 
Henry  repented  of  his  concession,  and  got  hold  again  of  all  the 
copies  except  three.  Then,  by  rolling  together  this  passage  of 
Thomas  Budbome  and  a  passage  of  Matthew  Paris  (62  Wats,  i. 
203  Madden),  we  are  told  that  the  copies  of  the  charter  were  taken 
away  when  the  King  impudently  broke  his  word ;  ''  Les  exem- 
plaires  fnrent  d^pos^s  dans  la  principale  egUse  de  chaque  province  : 
mais  ils  n'y  rest^rent  pas  longtemps ;  tous  furent  enlev^s  quand 
le  roi  se  r^tracta,  et,  selon  Texpression  d'un  ancien  historien, 
faussa  impudemment  sa  parole."  The  speech,  as  given  by  Thierry, 
is  not  an  unfair  translation  of  a  speech  in  Matthew  Paris.  But 
this  speech,  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Pari?, 
is  moved  by  Thierry  to  quite  another  time  from  that  to  which 
Matthew  Paris  assigns  it,  and  is  connected  by  Thierry  with  other 
things  with  which  Matthew  Paris  does  not,  and  indeed,  with  the 
date  which  he  gives  to  it,  could  not  connect  with  it.  It  appears  in 
Matthew  Paris  in  two  forms  and  in  two  places,  but  neither  of  them 
comes  in  the  place  given  to  it  by  Thierry.  In  the  edition  of  Wats 
it  appears,  not  in  the  year  1 100,  in  the  very  first  days  of  Henry's 
reign,  but  in  the  year  1 106,  when  Henry  is  setting  out  for  the  final 
conquest  of  Normandy.  So  it  is  in  Mr.  Luard's  Chronica  Majora  (ii. 
1 30) ;  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition  of  the  Historia  Anglorum  it  appears 
twice  (i.  163,  203)  both  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  other  versions 
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Mill  aleo,  witb  some  modifications,  nt  nu  earlier  sUgr,  ^ 
ijot  yet  King,  but  wlieu  the  (uhe  news  lias  mmiic  that  I 
choHen  King  of  Jerusalem.  Epicallythe  speech  coni«s  ii 
in  the  place  in  which  Thierry  puts  it  Ituui  in  citb«r^ 
which  it  IB  placed  by  Matthew  Pariti ;  but,  m  tbv  8f 
corded  by  Matthew  PuriE,  and  by  Matthew  Paris  only,  il 
what  bold  etr^^tcb  on  the  part  of  a  modern  histwHiu)  to  i 
place  of  his  owu  chooBing,  even  though  it  he  u  more  fitfj 
exiitnining  Thierry's  version,  we  must  of  coursei  compiatV 
speech  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  Wats,  which  he  nkun 
It  is  plain  that,  in  a  speech  maile  in  i  to6,  Heurr  oai 
tlie  first  time  make  the  promises  and  put  forth  tbe  4!la 
he  had  alremly  put  forth  in  noo.  In  Matthew  Pmi 
the  King  naturally  epeaks  of  coutirmiug  promises  a^ 
which  had  been  already  made.  This  purpose  is,  "  Voa" 
luitiiiuie  vestris  libertatibiLs.  prout  crebrius  jurejuraad 
gratio  conforere,  et  vestris  inclinando  contiliis  consultiui 
more  mansiieti  principis,  sapicnter  guhemare,  et  eup«r  hi 
deritis,  scriptA  EUharaU  roborar^,  et  iterutia  jununeuti 
ecrtisBime  coufirmare,  omnia  videlicet  qu»  Eitnctae  rox 
Deo    inspirante,  provide   sancivit,    jnvioli)bit«r  jubeo  | 
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oolouring  on  the  part   of  Thierry  is  of  course  to  be  taken  for 
granted  ;  but  in  this  case  it  perhaps  goes  rather  further  than  usual. 
The  speech  is  introduced  with  the  following  minute  description  of 
the  new  King's  motives;    "La  iid^lit^  des  Anglo-Normands  lui 
^tait  suspecte  ;  il  r^solut  de  se  cr^er  en  Angleterre  une  force  ind^- 
pendante   de   la  leur,   et  d'exciter   k   son   profit   le   patriotisme 
des   Saxons.      II   tendit  la  main   k   ces   pauvres   vaincus,  qu'on 
fiattait  au  jour  du  p6ril,  et  que  le  lendemain  on  ^crasait,  convoqua 
lea  principaux  d'entre  eux,  et  leur  tint,  par  interpr^te,  le  discours 
Buivant."     On  turning  to   the   text  of  Matthew   Paris,  we  find 
nothing  about  "  Saxons "  and  their  patriotism,  nothing  about  the 
*^  poor  yanquished/'  nothing  about  an  assembly  composed  of  people 
of  any  particular  race  or  language ;  least  of  all  is  there  anything 
implying  that  the  King  bom  in  the  land  needed  to  speak  through 
an  interpreter  to  any  class  of  his  subjects.     In  Matthew  Paris  the 
speech  is  made  to  the  great  men  of  the  land  generally,  regularly 
assembled  in  council,  without  a  word  as  to  any  distinctions  of  race 
or  language.     His  words  read  like  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Witan  ; 
''  Magnatibus  igitur  regni  ob  hoc  Londonium  edicto  regio  convo- 
catis,  rex  tali  bus  alloquiis  super  mel  et  favum  oleumque  mellitis  et 
mollitis  blandiens  dixit.*'    He  speaks  of  them  without  distinction  as 
his  countrymen  and  as  Englishmen.    They  are  addressed  as  "  amici 
et  fideles  mei  indigensB  ac   naturales."      Then  comes  a  contrast 
between  Robert  and  himself,  followed  by  the  promises  of  a  con- 
firmation of  his  own  charter  and  of  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
Eadward,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  the  speech  winds  up ; 

**  Ut  mecum  fideliter  stantes,  fratris  mei,  immo  et  mei  et  totius 
regni  Angliie  hostis  cruentissimi,  injurias  potenter  animose  ac  volun- 
tarie  propulsetis.  Si  enim  fortitudine  Anglorum  roborer,  inanes 
Normannorum  minas  nequaquam  oenseo  formidandas." 

In  the  Historia  Anglorum  the  wording  of  the  speech  differs  a  good 
deal,  but  the  general  argument  is  the  same.  The  only  difference 
worth  mentioning  is  that,  instead  of  the  last  sentence,  we  read, 

**  VoB  igitur  Angli  si  constanter  stetis  mecum,  neque  suorum 
Normannorum  neque  Francorum,  quibus  a  multo  tempore  confoede- 
ratuB  est,  minas  ampullosas  aliqualiter  pertimesco." 

The  earlier  speech  in  the  Historia  Anglorum  of  course  takes 
a  form  suited  to  a  time  when  Henry  was  not  yet  Xing.  Though 
he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  his  object  would  seem 
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to  bo  to  get  himself  acknowledge  by  the  "  niA^mtm 
sQCueBsor  to  William  Rofus.  He  nientiana  the  leg 
Bllegcd  prophecy  of  his  father  on  his  OeAthbcil  (see  vol. 
He  appeals  to  his  own  ilesire  to  relieve  tliem  after  their 
("  Hoc  U>to  Bpiritu  deBidcro,  rod  propter  personiun  i 
ille  qui  nihil  ignorat,  Bed  propt*^  voa,  <Ua  oppra 
theD  epeaka  of  Bobert's  fierce  aad  wurliJte  character,  ft 
he  has  just  been  cboacn  King  of  Jemanlem.     Ho  tliea  g 

"Expcdit  vobis,  ne  uiiquam  Aoglix  fines  iogrediat 
eulcatunis  expoliaturus  et  T&riis  angariis  esactums,  ntqj 
vestris  Normanuos  ditatunifi.  lie  vero,  pocis  ac  traiu 
tegum  Angliee  antifjuarum  pianini  et  justarDm  amfttora 
rem,  si  coDtingat  super  vos  regnare,  Toa  in  caritAtis 
brachiis  specialis  dilectioiiis  strictiua  ac  duicius  am] 
suinmK  pocis  deliciiB  confovebfl,  poaseesionibua  ampli 
Mvitas  vobiB  libertates  furorBbilitcr  coDcedetido  «t  im 
coiifirmando,  et  ve«trum  consilium  iu  omiiibua  exsudien' 

Now  nothing  cun  be  plainer  tban  that,  if  either  of  ttu 
eould  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  rcnlly  apoEton  at  I 
Henry's  life,  it  would  prove  the  exact  contmry  of  what  % 
it  to  prove.  They  are  not  epeeebes  addrc^ud  to  "  Saxon^ 
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genuine  or  possible,  it  tells  wholly  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
am  throughout  maintaining  against  Thieny,  not  in  favour  of  the 
Tiew  which  Thierry  quotes  it  to  support. 


NOTE  Z.   pp.  174,  208. 

The  Imprisonment  of  Duke  Egbert. 

Makt  of  the  popular  Histories  of  England  assert  that  Kobert  was 
blinded  by  order  of  his  brother.  Thierry  (ii.  164),  exercising  a  little 
criticism,  says,  ''  Quelques  historiens,  mais  du  si^cle  suivant,  assurent 
qu'il  eut  lea  yeux  crev^s  par  I'ordre  de  son  fr^re."  Lappenberg 
does  not  even  think  the  story  worth  mentioning.  It  appears  in 
many  of  the  Annals,  as  Winchester,  1133;  Worcester,  1134;  T. 
Wykes,  1106.  It  is  found  also  in  Matthew  Paris  (Chron.  Maj. 
ii.  133,  Hist.  AngL  i.  213),  who  places  the  blinding  early  in 
Robert's  imprisonment.  He  was  at  first  well  treated  ;  but,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  and  being  again  taken,  his  eyes  were 
put  out  by  the  process  of  ahacinatio  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  625).  Yet 
elsewhere  (Hist.  Ang.  L  248)  Matthew  tells  a  story  of  presents 
made  by  Henry  to  his  captive  brother  which  seem  to  imply  eye- 
sight on  the  part  of  Hobert.  Capgrave  (De  Illustribus  Henricis, 
65)  seems  to  have  marked  the  inconsistency  and  to  have  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  ii     The  blinding  is  also  asserted  in  Ann.  Camb. 

1134. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  contemporary  English  writers  who 

speak  of  the  matter  describe  Kobert  as  being  as  well  treated  as  a 

prisoner  could  be.     The  testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  a 

little  suspicious  on  points  which  touch  the  reputation  of  Henry, 

still  his  witness  (iv.  389)  is  as  distinct  as  witness  can  be.     So  also 

Orderic,  823  B,  865  D.      The  story  of  Robert's  blinding  seems  to 

be  simply  one  of  the  large  class  of  exaggerations  due  to  the  mere 

love  of  horrors.     A  good  many  people  were  blinded  in  Henry's 

time,  and  it  was  easy  to  add  Duke  Robert  to  the  number.     It  was 

still  easier,  if  we  believe  the  story  of  the  blinding  of  William  of 

Mortain,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time  with  Robert, 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (221,  and  De 

Contemptu  Mundi,  Angl.   Sacr.  u.  699)  would,  when  raking  up 

Henry's  crimes,  have  spoken  of  the  blinding  of  William  if  he  had 

VOL  V.  2  1 
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ever  heard  of  the  blinding  of  Robert.  The  _ 
was  certainly  Cardiff  (see  Ord.  Vit.  893  D,  900  A :  Od 
1134).  The  notiuii  of  tlio  AniuJea  Cumbriw  (whk'b  U^ 
corrected  by  the  Inter  and  commonJy  less  trustworthy  BrtI 
the  Wineheater  annalist  that  he  died  at  Gloucewtcr  ir  1 
uwiug  to  bU  burial  tliere,  wbich  is  specially  uarked  ia  tlu 
of  the  Abbey,  i.  15.  So  Wace,  16514,  who  neeiuB  not  to  ly 
of  the  alleged  blinding  either  of  Robert  or  uf  William  of  ] 


NOTE  AA.  p.  181. 

Thb  Tseatieb  between  Hknbt  the  Flkst  uoi 
Robert  of  Fuuidsbs.  j 

The  two  treaties  between  Henry  the  Firrt  aud  Hobert' 
Flmidera  are  printed  in  Rymer,  1.  6  et  seqq.;  but  the  treat! 
pelves  are  not  dated,  iind,  as  Lappenberg  (ii.  340)  has  rho 
•re  pat  in  wrong  order,  as  tlie  one  which  ie  put  firrt  1 
Lewis  as  King,  and  the  one  wliich  'a  placed  second  ■ 
Philip.     The  date  of  the  earlier  one,  tiiat  which  standB  ^ 
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Normandy,  Count  Robert  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  his  ally,  Eave  in 
case  of  bodily  sickness,  loss  of  his  lands,  '*  vel  Philippi  regis  Fran- 
corom  expeditionis  summonitionem/'  All  Robert's  obligations  are 
undertaken  ''  salvd.  iidelitate  Philippi  regis  Francorum."  If  Philip 
should  design  to  inyade  England,  Robert  shall  do  all  in  his  power— « 
short  of  spending  money,  to  which  he  does  not  bind  himself — to 
persuade  the  King  to  stay  at  home.  If  he  cannot  succeed  in  this, 
and  if  the  French  King  requires  him  on  his  allegiance  to  join  in  the 
invasion,  he  is  to  bring  as  small  a  force  as  he  can,  provided  only 
that  he  is  not  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his  French  fiefs.  In  case  of 
Philip's  invading  Normandy,  Robert  is  to  follow  his  French  lord 
with  ten  knights  only,  and  the  other  Flemish  knights  whom  he 
engages  to  supply  are  to  remain  in  Henry's  service. 

A  number  of  other  clauses  follow  about  Maine  and  other 
matters,  and  at  the  end  comes  the  important  provision  which  shows 
that  the  treaty  was  really  a  subsidy,  but  that  the  subsidy  took  a 
feudal  form ; 

"Et  propter  prsedictas  conventiones  ct  prsedictiim  servitium, 
dabit    rex    Henricus    comiti    Rotberto    unoquoque    anno    cccc. 

marcas  argenti,  in  feodo festo  primo  Sancti  Michaelis 

cc.  in  nativitate  Domini.      Et  si  prsedicta  pecunia  in 

predictis  terminis  tota  persoluta  non  fnerit  infra  xl.  dies,  postquam 
comes  eum  inde  summonuerit,  per  legatum  suiun,  rex  pcrsolvet  ei, 
sine  Isesione  conventionis." 

There  is  no  difference  of  importance  in  the  later  treaty  concluded 
after  the  accession  of  Lewis.  The  reason  for  its  renewal  most  likely 
was  that  it  was  prudent  to  bind  the  Count  of  Flanders  afresh,  lest 
the  obligations  contracted  with  reference  to  the  father  should  be 
held  not  to  apply  to  the  son. 

NOTE  BB.   p.  200. 

Robert  Eabl  of  Gloucesteb. 

The  position  of  the  natural  children  of  Henry  the  First,  and 
specially  of  the  eldest  and  most  eminent,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
illustrates  the  growth  of  the  later  ideas  with  regard  to  hereditary 
succession  and  to  the  importance  of  legitimate  birth.  Henry's 
children  are  always  spoken  of  openly  as  his  sons  and  daughters, 
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und  as  t))C  Itrotlmrs  anil  sisters  of  liis  li^tiioatfi  cfaQJ 
bii'tli  is  s{<ok.eu  of  us  a  source  of  houour,  und  as  miikia| 
in  tlie  highest  degree.  See  Williani  of  Malmesbuiy  l 
Ueiity  of  Huatiugdou  (223  B).  So  in  moat  of  the  mo 
White  Ship,  no  dlstinctiou  is  drawn  between  the  ^Etliel 
iUegilimate  hruther  ouil  eister  who  perished  with  binp 
Chronicle,  1 1 20 ;  Henrj-  of  Huntingdon,  2 1 8  B.  It  ia.q 
of  Miilmosbuiy  {v.  419)  who,  as  his  own  patroa  wn 
uarefully  draws  the  distinction  between  tiie  legitiiaati^ 
mate  diildren  of  the  King.  So  Orderie  (870  A,  cf.  8(1 
Henry  speak  of  "filios  meos  Ouillehuam  et  RicarJoi 
me  diligo."  Cf.  the  Chronicle,  1140;  Oeat.  Steph.  8  j,| 
1 139.  Before  long  we  find  Kohert,  as  the  Kiug'4  spa  U 
303),  disputing,  on  the  gruiiud  of  his  hirth,  preccdeq 
King's  legitimate  nephew,  and  he  is  presently  ileHlt  witS 
of  a  iving  (see  p.  301).  The  fact  therefore  that  thaj 
succession  t«  the  Crown  eecms  never  to  have  uomo  to 
heml,  nor,  settuig  aside  one  verj-  vagne  rumour  (sec  p. 
the  head  of  anybody  else,  is  une  of  tho  most  speaking  ei 
iuavased  importance  which  legitimate  birth  bold  in  m 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  indeed  (i\.  715,  716)  luoka  on  Ro 
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in  dedicating  his  work  to  him  (y.  446),  speaks  of  him  as  uniting 

the  blood  of  Normans,  Flemings,  and  French.     The  Norman  and 

Flemish  elements  speak  for  themselves ;  we  may  therefore  infer  that 

Bobert's  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  Whatever  was  his  parentage, 

his  birth  was  doubtless  Norman.     As  he  is  called  Kobert  of  Caen 

(Orderic,  920  B),  he  must  have  been  bom  there  during  some  of  his 

fiAther^s  sojourns  in  Normandy  before  he  came  to  the  Crown.     But  of 

his  mother  there  is  no  trustworthy  re6ord.  Nest  had  a  son  by  Henry, 

but  his  name  was  Henry  like  his  father ;  she  had  a  son  Robert,  but 

his  father  was  her  third  husband  Stephen.     This  iS  plain  from  the 

statement  of  Nest's  own  grandson  Giraldus,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  7  (vol.  vi. 

p.  1 3d).     (See  the  strange  confusion  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  note  to 

Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  348.)    It  is  plain  that  the  notion  of 

Nest  being  the  mother  of  a  son  Robert  by  King  Henry  came  of 

rolling  together  three  distinct  persons,  Robert  the  son  of  Henry, 

Robert  the  son  of  Nest,  and  Henry  the  son  of  Henry  and  Nest. 

Bobert  was  the  only  one   of  Henry's   sons  whom   his  father 

promoted  to   any  great  place  in  his  lifetime.     His   earldom  of 

Gloucester  and  his   marriage  with  Mabel  the  heiress  of  Robert 

Fitz-Hamon  are  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov. 

i.  3)  and  in  the  continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  29). 

About  his   marriage  the   riming  chronicler  Robert  of  Gloucestef 

(ii.  431)  has  a  story  to  tell.     When  the  King  proposes  to  Mabel 

to  marry  his  son,  she  says, 

•*So  vayp  erytage,  as  ych  abbe,  yt  were  me  gret  ssame, 
Tor  to  sibbe  an  loaerd,  bote  he  adde  an  tuo  liame.'* 

• 

Her  father  wa&  called  "  Syre  Roberd  le  F>  z  Haim,"  and  she  can 
have  ho  husband  ''  bote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name.''  Henry  then  says 
that  his  name  shall  be  "Syre  Roberd  Fitz  le  Roy,"  with  whicli 
Mabel  professes  herself  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  the  story  is  to  be 
believed  or  not,  it  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  history  of  to-nameH 
or  surnames.  In  the  time  of  Robert  the  Chronicler,  and  most  likely 
in  the  time  of  Robert  the  Earl  also,  the  absence  of  a  surname  was  a 
sign  of  inferior  birth,  and  Robert  as  an  illegitimate  son  would  not 
in  strictness  have  inherited  any.  But  the  story  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  way  in  which  it  is  told  by  Thierry.  He  seems  hardly 
to  know  who  either  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  or  Robert  of  Gloucester 
was.  The  conqueror  of  Morganwg  becomes  (ii.  173)  "un  certain 
Bobert,  fils   d'Aymon,  riche  Normand,  possesseur  de  grands  do- 
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■ainae  done  U  pronurc  Ae  Qloceeter,"  white  tb«  M 
•ppcM^  ks  "  un  fik  nature]  notnm^  Kobert,  le  aeul  i]Ri 
Tha  u  m  wmvwliftt  taaty  wiping  out  of  the  litter  exploits 
&ri  of  Cornwall,  of  Henry  the  soa  of  Neet,  aud  of  Ro 
of  Eadf^th.  Tbe  "  to-name  "  becomes  ''  two  UBinet,"  "  > 
aod  tbe  Uxt  b  Bll«red  acc«nlingly ; 


And  we  gc<  th«  following  cbanicteristic  comtnent ;  { 
"  Lea  dras  numa,  ou  1«  double  noni,  compoat!  da  BO) 
d'vn  Buraoiu,  soil  puranpnt  g^n&logiqtie,  soit  iadi<)ua»C  li 
d'ano  tcrrc  on  I'eicercicc  d'un  nnptoi,  ^taieot  uq  des 
leaqtwk  la  race  nonnaitdc  cu  Angl«t«rre  m  diEningxiail 
nucc.  En  ae  porUot  «]iie  eon  nom  {irvprv,  itniu  1m, 
ntirin^t  U  coiujii^e,  on  rifquait  ilit  paiecr  pogr  Sh 
vmnil^  privoj^atr  de  I'h&iti&re  ile  IloVwrt,  fils  d'ATBll 
d'avaaco  do  I'ld^  que  »on  ^pous  fntur  pourmit  tlsv  og| 
la  masan  ded  indip^es." 

lie  confnatoii  U  tlie  more  amusing  bMaoan  tbe  Io-ihi 
"  twv  namn  "  practically  oome  to  tuudi  tlie  sane  lUj 
talk  about  "  Sa^oih"  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  Robert  thtA 
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vol.  i.  p.  51)  changing  the  local  nomenclature.  The  settlement 
in  Pembrokeshire  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Florence  (mi)  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  311,  v.  401),  who  both  mention  "Bos" 
as  their  place  of  settlement.  So  Orderic  (900  A),  who  confusedly 
places  the  Flemish  settlement  at  the  very  end  of  Henry's  reign.  The 
Welsh  writers  tell  the  same  story.  In  the  Annales  Cambrise  (i  to6) 
the  entry  is  simply,  "  Flandrenses  ad  Ros  venerunt."  In  the  two 
Bruts  (1105,  1 106)  there  is  a  legendary  story  about  the  Flemings 
being  driven  to  leave  their  own  country  by  an  inundation  of  the 
sea.  And  the  later  Brut  adds  the  daring  statement  that  "they 
remained  some  years  and  then  disappeared." 

The  Pembrokeshire  settlement  therefore  rests  on  the  most  distinct 
contemporary  evidence ;  but  the  word  "Ros"  must  then  have  borne 
a  wider  sense  than  the  modem  hundred  of  that  name,  as  the 
Flemish  district  takes  in  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  county. 
The  smaller  settlements  in  Qower  and  at  Llantwit  Major  do  not,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  rest  on  such  distinct  historical  evidence ;  but  their 
Flemish  character  seems  a  fair  inference  from  their  presenting 
exactly  the  same  phsenomena  of  language  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
nomenclature  as  the  undoubted  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire. 

The  language  of  these  Flemish  settlements  is  of  course  English. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  it  has  any  special  peculiarities  of 
dialect.  Many  people  seem  to  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  districts,  though  Flemings,  should  speak  English. 
The  difficulty  is  as  old  as  the  writer  of  the  later  Brut,  who,  under  the 
year  1 1 1 3,  says  that  Henry  "  placed  English  [SaBson]  among  them  to 
teach  them  the  English  language  [iaith  y  Saeson],  and  they  are  now 
English  [Saeson]."  80  R.  Higden  (i.  59,  vol.  ii.  p.  158);  "Flan- 
drenses, qui  occidna  Wallise  incolunt,  dimissa  jam  barbaria,  Saxonice 
satis  proloquuntur."  But  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  change 
of  language.  The  Flemings  speak  English,  not  although  they  are 
Flemings,  but  because  they  are  Flemings.  Near  as  is  the  likeness 
between  Flemish  and  English  even  now,  it  was  of  course  much 
nearer  then,  and  the  English  Bible  and  the  growth  of  standard 
English  have  had  the  same  effect  in  Pembrokeshire  as  elsewhere.  The 
use  of  English  in  the  Scandina\'ian  part  of  Scotland  and  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland  is  a  parallel  instance  in  the  case  of  a  Teutonic  tongue 
less  nearly  akin  to  our  own  than  the  Flemish. 
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faumher  of  winters,  amongst  others  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang. 
i.  251),  who  brings  in  a  strong  protest  against  a  female  reign, 
which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  In  most  of  the  later  writers 
the  &lse  assertion  of  Hugh  is  insisted  on  rather  than  the  alleged 
compulsory  nature  of  the  oath.  That  is  to  say,  the  notion  of  the 
Crown  being  a  property  rather  than  an  office  went  on  gaining 
ground.  On  the  earlier  view,  it  was  of  more  importance  whether 
the  Witan  had  acted  willingly  or  unwillingly  in  their  oath  to  the 
snccession  of  Matilda,  that  is  in  an  election  before  the  vacancy. 
On  the  later  view,  it  was  of  more  importance  whether  Henry  had 
or  had  not  revoked  his  earlier  purpose. 

At  a  later  time,  in  the  argument  before  Pope  Innocent  (Historia 
Pontificalis,  41 ;  Pertz,  xx.  543),  when  Stephen  is  trying  to  get  the 
Pontiff's  consent  to  the  coronation  of  his  son  Eustace  (see  p.  325), 
both  these  arguments  are  used,  and  another  is  added.  The  advo- 
cates of  Stephen  fall  back  on  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
long  before  to  the  marriage  of  the  Empress's  mother  (see  p.  169)  ; 

"Hie  adversus  episcopum  allegavit  publice,  quod  imperatrix 
patris  erat  indigna  successione,  eo  quod  de  incestis  nuptiis  pro- 
creata  et  filia  fuerit  monialis,  quam  rex  Hehricus  de  monasterio 
Bomeseiensi  extraxerat  eique  velum  abstulerat." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  representative  of  the  Empress,  Ulger 
Bishop  of  Angers,  leaves  out  the  more  popular  argument  about  the 
extorted  oath,  and  dwells  on  the  points  which  were  more  convenient 
for  an  assertor  either  of  papal  or  of  royal  power.  He  first  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Eadgyth-Matilda.  But  the  argument  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
confirmation  of  the  marriage  by  the  Koman  Church,  implied  in 
the  fact  that  Pope  Paschal  had  given  the  imperial  consecration  to  a 
daughter  bom  of  it ; 

"  Et  qui  velut  proditor  defunctum  dominum  condemnas  incesti, 
adversus  matrem  tuam  sanctam  Homanam  ecclesiam  calcaneum 
contumaciter  erigis.  Ipsa  enim  confirmavit  matrimonium  quod 
accusas,  filiamque  ex  eo  susceptam  dominus  Pascalis  Romanus 
pontifex  inunxit  in  imperatricem.  Quod  utique  non  fecisEct  de 
filia  monialis.** 

He  goes  on  to  cast  aside  the  alleged  testimony  to  Henry's  change 
of  purpose  on  his  death-bed,  •  by  saying  that  neither  Hugh  nor 
the  Archdeacon  himself  were  present,  and  that  those  who  were 
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the  death  of  Geoffrey  (226  6),  speaks  of  the  "jus  hsereditarium 
quod  in  Angliee  regno,  licet  carens,  obtinebat  ei  concessit." 

This  notion  of  a  crown  matrimonial  in  Greoffrey  connects  itself 
with  the  doctrine,  which  was  heard  of  again  in  Edward  the  Third's 
time,  that  a  woman  could  not  herself  inherit,  but  that  she  might  hand 
on  her  claim  to  her  son.  In  conformity  with  this  last  doctrine,  the 
hereditary  right  of  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda  is  more  strongly  set 
forth  than  that  of  Matilda  herself.  See  Gervase,  1366,  and  the  more 
remarkable  words  of  the  Gesta  Stephani,  127.  So  when  William  of 
Newburgh  (ii.  i )  says  that  Henry  on  Stephen's  death  "  hsereditarium 
regnum  suscepit,"  the  word  '*  hsereditarius  "  might  mean  only  the 
right  derived  from  the  agreement  with  Stephen.  But  in  this  writer  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  taken  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  same  notion  goes 
on  in  the  royalist  Thomas  Wykes  (1127,  11 35,  1136,  11 38),  but  he 
fancies  that  Matilda  had  no  children  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  election. 
For  that  reason  the  nobles  and  prelates  chose  Stephen.  He  then  goes 
on  to  tell  of  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Anjou  by  Stephen,  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  notice  elsewhere.  Then  comes  the  birth 
of  Henry,  "  cui,  sicut  prsetactum  est,  regnum  Anglise  jure  heredi- 
tario  competebat."  Presently  Matilda  comes  into  England,  "ut 
jus  quod  filio  suo  super  regno  AnglisB  competebat  proavorum 
successione,  et  avunculi  sui  assignatione,  radice  recti ssima  vindi- 
caret."  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  origin  of  this  confused  story. 
The  birth  of  Henry  is  confounded  with  the  birth  of  his  younger 
brother  "William  in  August  11 36. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (ii.  443)  puts  the  doctrine,  which  by  his 
time  had  become  orthodox,  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  the  First 
himself ; 

*'  Alas !  alas !  of  Engelond  ne  cqd  ych  none  rede. 
Yor  3yf  ych  ym  bytake  my  soster  sone  Steuene  de  Bleys, 
Vot  he  nys  nojt  ryjt  eyr,  he  ne  wor)>  neuere  peys. 
And  3yf  ych  ym  bytake  )»  ryjt  eyr  Henry  my  d(^ter  sone, 
J>at  nys  nc^t  )ut  ]>re  )er  old,  yt  vrofrp  hym  seme  by  nom.'* 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  which  at 
this  time  was  growing  everywhere,  should  specially  grow  in  England 
during  the  nineteen  years  of  Stephen.  It  was  easy  to  give  out  that 
the  evils  of  the  time  were  a  punishment  for  the  departure  from  a 
right  line  of  succession,  and  Henry  himself  was  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection which  made  a  female  reign  so  strange  in  the  person  of  his 
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"  Angli,  diu  habita  deliberatione  quern  subllniareiit  regis  homine 
et  honore,  sine  liberis  defuncto  Ueinrieo  rege,  Steplianum  eonsoh-i- 
num  ejus  constitueruDt  pro  eo  regnare." 

The  next  entry  is  that  about  the  Danish  invasion.  Under  1139 
he  says, 

''  Gentis  Anglorum  princi])eSy  a  rege  suo  dissentientes,  dum  alter 
alteri  yarie  assentitur,  gens  tota  per  eos  affligitur,  eo  deterius  quo 
cives  ut  hostes  non  exterius  sed  interius  patitur." 

The  captivity  and  release  of  Stephen  are  both  recorded,  but  in  a 
way  which  shows  no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  either  event  happened ; 

"  1141.  Hex  Anglorum  Stephanus,  non  satis  cavens  dubios  ani- 
mos  principum  ficta  sibi  amicitia  adhsercntium,  dum  quosdam  hostes 
ezpugnare  nititur,  a  suis  derelictus  et  ab  hostibus  interceptus  capitur 
et  custodiffi  mancipatur. 

1 142.  Rex  Anglorum,  quibusdam  pacis  conditionibus  solutus  a 
captione  qua  tenebatur,  iterum  Anglicse  genti  principatur." 

In  the  next  year  we  find  an  entry  of  a  very  general  kind ; 

''1143.  Rex  Anglorum,  necdum  pacato  regno  suo,  contumaces 
subjugare  volebat,  sed  non  valebat,  quia  tutam  fidem  nusquam  re- 
periebat,  et  conatus  suos  non  prosperari  sed  frustrari  dolebat." 

Lastly,  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it,  by 
GeoflFrey  of  Anjou  is  recorded  in  this  way ; 

"'1145.  Northmanni  qui  subditi  fuerant  Heinrico  regi  Anglorum, 
parvi  pendentes  successorem  ejus  Stephanum,  subdunt  se  regimini 
comitis  Andegavensium/' 

It  would  seem  as  if,  perhaps  by  dwelling  wholly  on  Tinchcbrai 
and  forgetting  Senlac,  the  writer  had  looked  on  Normandy  simply 
as  a  province  subject  to  England.  Now  surely  a  writer  who  knew 
80  little  about  a  matter  in  which  he  clearly  took  a  kind  of  interest, 
and  who  could  make  so  many  entries  about  Stephen  without  one 
word  about  the  Empress  or  the  Earl  of .  Gloucester,  would  be  quite 
capable  of  making  the  mistake  which  alone  makes  the  entry  intel- 
ligible, that  of  mistaking  the  King  of  Scots  for  the  King  of  Den- 
mark«  To  confound  Denmark  and  Scotland  is  really  not  much 
wilder  than  the  story  which  turns  William's  Normans  into  Aqui- 
tanians  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  729,  Ed.  2),  or  than  the  wild  fable  about 
the  death  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  504,  522,  523).  The  story  is  put 
in  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  hereditary  claim 
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of  the  crown  by  Stephen  for  life,  and  some  add  the  engagement 
of  Stephen  to  take  Henry  as  his  chief  counsellor.     This  last  grows 
in  Roger  of  Howden  (L  212)  into  an  actual  appointment  of  Henry 
to  the   office   of  Justiciar.     The   charter   does   not   in  so  many 
words  contain  an  adoption  of  Henry  as  Stephen's  son,  but  it  is 
much  the  same  thing  when  Stephen  says,  "  Henricum  ducem  Nor- 
mannise  post  me  successorem  Anglise  regni  et  hsBredem  meum  jure 
hsereditario  constitui,  et  sic  ei  et  hseredibus  suis  regnum  Anglise 
donavi  et  confirmavi."     Presently  he  uses  the  more  distinct  words, 
**  Sicut  filium  et  hseredem  meum  in  omnibus  in  quibus  potero 
cum  manu  tenebo.''     Then  comes  the  homage  done  by  Henry  to 
Stephen  (which  is  described  as  being  done  "  propter  hunc  honorem 
et  donationem  et  confirmationem  sibi  a  me  factam  "),  the  homage 
of  Stephen's  son  William  to  Henry,  the  homage  to  Stephen  of 
those  Earls  and  Barons  on  the  Duke's  side  who  had  never  been 
the  King's  men  "  pro  honore  quem  domino  suo  feci,"  and  that  done 
by  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  citizens  on  the  King's  side  to  the  Duke, 
"salva  mea  fidelitate,  quamdiu  vixero  et  regnum  tenuero.*'     The 
other  provisions  of  the  charter  are  temporary  and  personal,  in- 
cluding the  guardianship  of  certain  castles.     The  different  names 
by  which  the  fortresses  are  spoken  of  are  worth  noting.     London  . 
of  course  is  "turris;"    Oxford  and  Windsor  are  "motw;"   Win- 
chester is  "castrum,"  Lincoln  "firmitas,"   Southampton   "muni- 
tiones." 

The  order  of  time  and  place  in  this  series  of  transactions  comes 
out  best  in  the  narrative,  rhetorical  as  it  is,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. See  also  the  Chronicle,  Kobert  de  Monte  in  anno,  and 
Gervase,  1375.  The  chief  difficulty,  not  of  much  importance  for 
my  subject,  is  that  in  the  charter  the  various  acts  of  homage  are 
recorded  to  have  been  already  done,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
places  them  a  few  weeks  later. 

NOTE  GO.  p.  360. 

English  Trade  with  Qebmant. 

Of  trade  with  Germany  in  earlier  times  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  i. 
pp.  68,  309,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.  The  continuation  of  the  same  trade 
after  the  Conquest  is  treated  of  by  Lappenberg  in  his  Urkundliche 
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nation :  as  lord,  he  ec*n!d  summon  his  militftrr  t^oAQts.  Xonaaa 
blood  would  pn^Tail  in  the  Utter  chss.  En^ilsh  Kood  in  t^ 
former.  Bat  it  is  dehisive  to  sar  with  Gneist  tE&cIisdM  Ver- 
waltnngsreeht.  L  1 1 2  ^.  **  £?  war  klar.  daa$  das  Xormannenthum 
sich  nor  als  ges^oesene  Heeresmacht  behanpten.** 

The   absence  of  anr  distinct  mention   of  militarv  tennnK   in 
DomesdaT  is  stransHT  and  cltearlv  brouirht  out  bv  Sir  Francis  I\d- 
grave  (Normandv  and  England,  iii.  609  et  seq.V     The  Survey 
nowhere  employs  the  feudal  language  which  became  fiimiliar  in  the 
twelfth  century.      Compare  for  instance  the  reconls  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heame'e  Liber  Niger  ScaccariL     In  this  last  we  find 
something  about    knights'   fees    in   every  page.      In   Domesday 
there  is  not  a  word.      The  word  ^ miles"  is  sometimes  found. 
Thus  we  have  heard  of  a  "  miles  "  of  Ralph  of  Taillebois  above, 
p.  772.     We  hear  (173)  of  a  "  miles"  of  Saint  Wulfstan,  in  whuae 
case  the  Bishop  seems  to  exercise  something  like  the  feudal  right 
of  marriage ;  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sirof  de  episcopo  T.  R.  R,  quo 
mortuo  dedit   episcopus  filiam  ejus  cum   hac  terra  cuidam  suo 
militi  qui  et  matrem  pasceret  et  episcopo  inde  serviret.''     Compare 
also  the  English  nephew  of  Bishop  Hermann  in  66,  who  was  "  miles 
jussu  regis."  In  most  of  the  cases  where  ''milites"  are  spoken  of  there 
is  some  reference  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  in  the  entry  about  the 
Archbishop's  knights  in  p.  372^  and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  1 65  6, 
166  about  the  "milites"  of  the  abbeys  of  Winchcombe  and  Evesham. 
On  the  lands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Southwell,  in  283, "  Anglici,** 
"  milites/'  and  "  clerici "  seem  marked  off  as  three  distinct  classes. 
And,  as  we  have  seen  the  growing  right  of  marriage,  so  we  see  the 
growing  right  of  wardship  in  the  story  of  Harold  son  of  Ralph  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  633).  And  we  find  another  veiy  curious  case  in  Domesday, 
50  b,     A  king^B  thegn  named  ^Ifric  held  lands  in   Hampshire 
which  his  &ther  had  held  of  King  Eadward ;  **  sed  hie  regem  Don 
requisivit  post  mortem  Godric  sui  avunculi  qui  earn  custodicbat." 
These   instances  show  the  way  in  which  all   these  things  were 
creeping  in,   but  were  not  yet   systematized.      As   Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  says,  Domesday  contains  no  record  of  any  new  duties 
or  services  of  any  kind.      On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  the  reign   of  Henry  the   Second,  we  get  the   record   in   the 
Liber  Niger  and  an  elaborate  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  the 
work  of  Randolf  of  Glanville.     It  is  too  much  to  speak,  as  Sir 
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NOTE  11.  pp.  373,  379. 

Eeliefs. 

The  difference  between  the  heriot  and  the  relief,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  English  institution 
was  modified  in  the  hands  of  Norman  lawyers.  The  essence  of  the 
thing  is  the  same ;  in  both  cases  the  new  possessor  of  the  estate  has 
to  pay  a  succession  duty  of  some  kind  or  other.  And  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  general  run  of  things  that  the  older 
custom,  in  the  case  of  many  customary  tenures,  has  gone  on 
alongside  of  the  newer  custom,  and  has  actually  survived  it.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  original  payment  in  kind,  the  true 
heregeatu  of  horses  and  arms,  should,  for  convenience'  sake,  be 
commuted  for  a  payment  in  money.  But  the  principle  of  the  thing 
is  changed  in  the  way  which  I  have  said  in  the  text,  and  in  this 
case  the  new  name  is  no  translation  of  the  old  one.  The  heriot  is 
simply  a  payment  of  arms  or  other  warlike  necessaries.  The  word 
relemum  brings  in  quite  a  new  idea,  that  of  '^ taking  up"  a  fief 
which  has  lapsed,  even  if  the  lapse  does  not  go  beyond  a  legal 
fiction.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  a  picturesque  "  imaginary  con- 
versation,'' laid  in  the  days  of  Cnut  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  580), 
in  which  the  notion  of  relief  seems  to  be  carried  too  far  back,  though 
by  carrying  it  back  further  still  it  would  probably  become  true. 
(See  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  178,  ii.  98.)  The  law  of  the 
heriot  appears  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut  (ii.  70  et  seqq.,  Schmid  308), 
where  the  words  "  butan  his  rihtan  here-geate  "  appear  in  the  Latin 
version  as  "nisi  quantum  ad  justam  relevationem  pertinet,  quae 
Anglice  vocatur  heregat''  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  i.  271,  has  collected 
the  instances  of  the  relief  by  that  name  in  Domesday,  306,  566, 
2806,  2986.  But  at  Cambridge,  189,  we  twice  find  the  heriot 
itself.  In  one  case,  "de  harieta  lagemannorum  habuit  isdem 
Picot  viii.  libras  et  unum  palefridum  et  unius  militis  arma."  In 
the  alleged  Laws  of  William  (i.  20,  Schmid  334)  the  right 
appears,  with  hardly  any  change,  as  "relevium.**  So  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry  (x.  i,  Schmid  442),  among  the  King's  rights 
are  "  relevationes  baronum  suorum,"  and  Cnut's  Law  is  again  re- 
pealed (xiv.)  with  the  word  "relevatio."  In  the  genuine  charter 
of  Henry  (Schmid,  432-434 ;  Select  Charters,  97)  he  makes  the 
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as  William  was  concerned,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  suggests,  it  comes  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  is  suggested  by  the  controversies  of  his  reign.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  simple  form  **  extra  Angliam  *'  becomes  in  the  second 
clause  **  extra  nniversum  regnum  Anglise  quod  olim  vocabatur  reg- 
num  BritannisB."  Several  clauses  are  inserted,  most  of  which  have 
something  or  other  about  them  which  shows  their  later  date.  The 
most  important  is  that  which  stands  as  clause  5  in  the  interpolated 
version,  headed  **  De  Clientelari  seu  Feudorum  Jure  et  Ingenuorum 
Immunitate,"  in  which,  among  many  expressions  belonging  to  a 
later  day  than  William's,  he  is  made  to  promise  that  all  freemen 
shall  hold  their  lands  and  goods  **  libere  ab  omni  exactione  injusta 
et  ab  ojnni  tcUlagio.^*  It  is  plain  enough  when,  and  with  what 
object,  this  interpolation  was  made. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  Professor  Stubbs'  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
longer  form.  These  genuine  ordinances  are  followed  in  Roger  of 
Howden  (ii.  218)  by  the  story  of  William  summoning  twelve  men 
of  each  shire  to  declare  the  laws.  Then  follow  a  scries  of  laws 
which  are  introduced  as '  those  which  these  jurors  declared.  But 
they  were  clearly  put  in  their  present  shape  at  a  much  later  time ; 
that  is,  they  are  probably,  as  Professor  Stubbs  suggests,  drawn  up 
by  the  Justiciar  Randolf  himself,  but  with  additions  which  are  later 
still.  (See  also  Phillips,  i.  322;  Schmid,  Ivi;  Liebermann,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  7  2,  who  disputes  Bandolfs 
authorship.)  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  Danegcld,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  times  of  William  Rufus  and  his  brother  Robert. 
The  seventeenth  contains  a  definition  of  the  duty  of  a  King,  with 
a  reference  to  Pippin  and  Charles,  who,  in  one  manuscript,  are 
strangely  made  to  be  contemporaries  and  correspondents  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ("  Hie  incipit  qusedam  sententia  Willelmi  Bastard 
regis  Anglise  quam  de  regis  nomine  Pipino  et  Karolo  ejus  filio 
sciscitantibus,  scripsit").  The  laws  are  interrupted  by  the  story  of 
William's  preference  for  the  laws  of  the  Dencdagu  and  his  final 
confirmation  of  the  Laws  of  Eadward  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  324).  Then 
comes  an  explanation  that  the  laws  of  Eadward  were  not  laws 
of  his  own  making,  but  the  laws  of  his  grandfather  Eadgar, 
which  had  fallen  out  of  use  during  the  troubles  of  the  time  of 
iEthelred  and  the  following  Danish  reigns.     Then  follows  a  history 
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shire  with  certain  differences ;  ''  Et  hoc  ex  afiinitate  Saxonum  tern- 
poris,  major  emendatio  forisfactureB  Saxonum  quater  viginti  libree 
et  quatuor."  "Saxon"  is  not  yet  opposed  to  "Norman;"  but  it 
is  already  beginning  to  be  distinguished  from  Dane  or  Northman. 
The  language  of  Bishop  Bichard  in  the  "Dialogus  de  Scaccario" 
is  different.  He  has  often  (see  Select  Charters,  193)  to  distinguish 
**  Anglici "  and  "  Normanni,"  even  while  asserting  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
that  the  distinction  was  in  his  day  forgotten.  And  he  has  some- 
times to  use  the  word  "  Anglicus "  chronologically,  in  the  way  in 
which  people  now  talk  about  "  Saxon  times."  Thus  we  have 
*'reges  Anglici,"  "tempera  Anglicorum"  (Select  Charters,  168), 
and  the  like.  But  the  word  which  he  always  opposes  to  "Anglicus" 
is  always  "  Normannus,"  not  "  Francus  "  or  "  Francigena."  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  speaking  historically,  as  we  do  now,  of  a  past  state  of 
things  which  the  word  "  Normannus  "  best  expressed.  "  Francus," 
the  phrase  of  Domesday,  though  still  kept  by  routine  in  certain 
formulae,  would  in  his  day  have  given  a  wrong  meaning. 

Lastly,  among  the  genuine  legislation  of  William  we  have 
(Wilkins,  230 ;  Thorpe,  489  ;  Schmid,  353)  three  ordinances  in 
Latin  and  English,  bearing  on  the  ordeal  and  wager  of  battle,  which 
are  headed  in  the  English  '^  Willelmes  cyninges  asetnysse."  I  shall 
say  more  of  these  in  the  next  Note. 

It  may  be  well,  with  these  genuine  and  imaginary  laws  of  Wil- 
liam before  us,  to  look  to  the  account  of  his  legislation  as  given  in 
the  "  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  "  (Select  Charters,  199).  When  Wil- 
liam had  conquered  the  island — does  any  special  thought  of  Aber- 
nethy  and  Saint  David's  lurk  in  the  words  "  ulteriores  insulee  fines 
suo  subjugasset  imperioV* — "decrevit  subjectum  sibi  populum  juri 
scripto  legibusque  subjicere."     Then, 

"  Propositis  legibus  Anglicanis  secundum  tripartitam  earum  dis- 
tinctionem,  hoc  est  Kerchenelage,  Denelage,  Westsaxenelage,  quas- 
dam  reprobavit,  quasdam  autem  approbans,  illis  transmarinas 
Neustrise  leges,  qvm  ad  regni  pacem  tuendam  efficacissimse  vide- 
bantur,  adjecit." 

Here  is  no  mention  of  William's  supposed  preference  for  the  laws 
of  the  Denalagn  over  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  The  writer  perhaps 
fancied  that  William  made  greater  changes  than  he  really  did; 
but  his  account  does  not  badly  describe  the  great  source  of  our  law, 
the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  with  the  amendments  of  King  William. 
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liceotia"  (xiii.  i)  among  the  crimes  that  put  a  man  at  the  King's 
mercy,  and  in  such  phrases  as  (xxv.  xxix.  i )  *'  Si  exsurgat  placitum 
inter  homines  alicujus  baronum  socnam  habentium/'  *' regis  judices 
sunt  barones  comitatus,  qui  liberas  in  eis  terras  habent."  Tlie 
compiler  refers  to  the  Civil  Law  (xxxiii.  4),  to  the  Salic  Law 
(Ixxxvii.  10) ;  and  (xyil)  he  makes  a  complaint  against  the  Forest 
laws, "  quoque  forestarum  multiplici  satis  est  incommoditate  valla- 
tum."  And  once  (vi.  2)  he  breaks  forth  into  a  longer  moan  about 
the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  general.  In  short, 
the  book  is  simply  a  law-book  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  code,  and 
tacked  on  to  the  two  genuine  charters.  At  the  author  and  his 
motives  we  have  to  guess ;  but  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  is 
of  a  piece  with  those  panegyrics  of  Henry  the  Second  which  dwell 
pointedly  on  his  English  descent.  It  reads  as  if,  when  Henry  was 
restoring  order  after  the  anarchy  and  renewing  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  some  one  who  remembered  and  loved  the  older  laws 
thought  of  putting  them  into  shape  as  modified  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
this  code  was  at  all  in  the  minds  of  Stephen  Langton  and  the 
barons  when  they  demanded  the  laws  of  Henry  along  with  the  laws 
of  Eadward  (see  above,  p.  710).  In  any  case  the  collection  is  a 
witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  memory  of  the  older  laws  still 
dwelt  in  men's  minds  several  generations  after  the  Conquest. 

The  memory  of  Henry  the  First's  reign  as  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  law  comes  out  strongly  in  one  or  two  incidental  notices 
in  the  ^'Dialogus  de  Scaccario."  The  most  striking  is  where 
(Select  Charters,  203)  a  law  of  Henry  the  Second  is  described  as 
"novella  constitutio,  hoc  est  post  tempora  regis  Henrici  primi." 
The  only  place  that  I  have  come  across  where  the  legislation  and 
reign  of  Henry,  as  a  whole,  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with  respect 
is  the  demand  of  the  London  citizens  to  the  Empress,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  p.  307. 

NOTE  LL.   p.  400- 
Obdeal  axd  Wager  of  Battle. 

Of  William's  legislation  about  the  Ordeal  and  Wager  of  Battle 
I  have  said  something  in  the  text,  as  before  in  vol.  iv.  p.  624.  The 
ordinances  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Note  read  as  if  they  were 
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iirard  chaUenges  his  accuser  to  battle,  but  Fulk  declines  the 
challenge,  and  demands  that  the  accused  should  go  to  the  water 
ordeal  But  it  is  implied  that  this  was  through  some  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff;  "  Hie  enim  quia,  postulante  reo,  mono- 
machiam  inire  sibi  metuebat,  omnia,  quibus  ilium  ante  insimula- 
▼erat,  silentio  damnavit,  vicecomitem  judicesque  faciens  sibi 
propitios,  ut  a  duelli  necessitate  seipsum  excuteret,  et  alter  aquae 
judicio  examinaretur,  obtinuit."  In  the  lately  published  ''  Miracula 
S.  Thomfle"  of  William  of  Canterbury,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bobertson  (157),  the  same  story  is  told;  but  a  bribe  to  the  ap- 
paritor, another  Fulk,  "  qui  ob  id  ipsum  bovem  acceperat,"  comes 
out  more  clearly.  There  is  a  like  story,  though  not  involving  the 
same  legal  point,  in  p.  420  of  this  last  collection,  of  one  Roger 
of  Durham,  which  is  certified  by  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
diocesan  Bishop  Hugh. 

Domesday,  especially  the  second  volume,  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights,  or  more  commonly  the  rights  of 
their  lords,  by  battle  or  by  ordeal.  Thus  in  ii.  146  a  man  of  the 
King  claims  sixteen  acres  which  were  held  by  Count  Alan; 
''  Offerendo  judicium  vel  helium  contra  hundredum  quod  testatur  eos 
comiti  [here  we  see  a  trace  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  defeated 
claimant  challenging  the  judges],  sed  quidam  homo  comitis  vult 
probare  quod  hundredum  verum  testatur  vel  judicio  vel  hello." 
In  ii  393  there  is  a  dispute  about  Saint  Peter's  church  at  Ipswich 
and  its  possessions,  part  of  which  were  claimed  by  the  Sheriff  as 
belonging  to  the  King ;  ''  Quinque  villani  eodem  manerio  testantur 
ei  et  offerunt  legem  qualem  quis  judicaverat,  sed  dimidium  hundret 
de  Gepeswis  testantur  quod  hoc  jacebat  ad  ecclesiam  T.  R.  E.  et 
Wisgarus  [see  above,  p.  803]  tenebat,  et  offert  derationari."  So  in 
176;  ''Hanc  terram  calunmiatur  Godricus  dapifer  per  hominem 
suum  judicio  vel  hello,  Radulfum  scilicet."  In  most  of  these  cases 
where  men  are  concerned  (cf.  177)  they  are  ready  to  prove  their 
case  by  either  mode  of  trial ;  not  so  when  in  1 66  the  men  of  the 
hundred  bear  witness  in  favour  of  William  of  Warren,  but  "  quidam 
regis  homo  vult  ferre  judicium  quod  jacuit  in  Stou  quando  forisfecit 
se  Radulfus  et  uno  anno  prius  et  uno  anno  postea."  Here  he  offers 
only  the  ordeal,  which  is  more  natural  when,  in  277  6,  a  woman  is 
concerned.  She  had  been  commended  to  Eadric  of  Laxfield,  and 
her  land,  which  had  passed  to  Earl  Ralph,  ought  to  have  been  in 
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a  great  number  of  eases  where  national  business  is  discussed  at 
the  Hoffest.  Yet  he  leaves  out  the  greatest  of  all,  the  entry  in  the 
Chronicle,  1085  (see  vol,  iv.  p.  690,  and  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  357), 
of  the  dificussion  which  led  to  the  taking  of  Domesday.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  say  (p.  228), 

"  Die  Witenagemote  bestand  in  der  That  nicht  mehr.  Die  Nor- 
mannischen  Herren,  welche  der  K(5nig  jetzt  um  sich  versammelte, 
konnten  mancherlei  reprasentiren  :  aber  die  witan  des  Landes,  die 
hochsten  Triiger  und  Depositare  des  Landesrechts,  waren  sie  nicht." 

So  again,  p.  224  ; 

"Fur  die  Normannischen  Kronvasallen  war  nun  aber  das  in 
England  Vorgefundene  nicht  die  Landesverfassung,  ftlr  die  angel- 
Bachsische  Thanschaft  was  die  Umgebung  des  Normannenkouigs 
nicht  mehr  die  Landesversammlung.  Die  Angelsachscn  finden  keinen 
Platz  mehr  in  dem  Bath  des  Konigs,  sondern  eine  geduldete 
Existenz  in  einem  Untervasallenthum  welches  sie  nach  dem 
System  der  Lehnshierarchie  sogar  von  der  Reichsunmittelbarkeit 
auschloss." 

So  in  Gneist's  other  work,  Self-government,  Communalverfassung 
und  Verwaltungsgerichte  in  England,  p.  2 1 ; 

''Die  koniglicbe  Regieruug  war  und  blieb  indessen  auch  nach 
der  Magna  Charta  noch  ein  gouverr^ement  personnel  [William 
himself  got  on  with  Latin  and  English]  mit  absoluten  Qewalten." 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  utterly  changed.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  assembly,  which  at  the  begimiing  of  William's 
reign  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Englishmen,  consisted,  at  the  end 
of  it,  almost  wholly  of  Normans.  No  one  doubts  that  the  authority 
of  the  two  Williams  and  of  Henry  the  First  was  practically  absolute. 
But  Gneist's  way  of  speaking  implies  a  break  in  outward  forms 
which  never  happened.  It  implies  a  formal  distinction  between 
Normans  and  English  which  never  was  drawn.  It  implies  that 
most  fatal  mistake  in  all  political  reasoning,  that  the  spirit,  and 
even  the  form,  of  deliberation  must  have  ceased  because  the  King's 
will  waa  practically  supreme.  Readers  of  Gneist's  work  would 
certainly  think  that  the  formal  change  was  far  greater  than  it  was. 
When  he  says  that  the  Witenagemdt  in  truth  existed  no  longer,  his 
words  are  just  patient  of  a  correct  meaning ;  but  no  one  would  find 
out  from  them  that  the  word  Witan  remains  in  use  as  long  as  the 
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Eugliah  Chronicle  goes  on,  anil  that  it  U  continued  la 
■  Bapieutes  "  in  lAtin  writers  afterwanla.  The  wbul«  4 
139  of  the  EnglUclie  YerxualttmgaTccht  is  n  distinct  figh^ 
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better  Bumnied  np  than  in  the  passage  frnm  Alien  «^ 
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NOTE  NN.    p.  423.  \ 

TllE  KlSti's  COCRT. 

On  further  thought,  I  ani  only  more  confirmecl  in  tlw  \ 
the  Curia  Ri-gis  ilid  in  Mmc  nay  spring  out  <jS  the  p«tini 
ywifit  of  whicli  wc  80  singularly  hear  in  one  awo  onlv.  1 
Cod.  Dipl  iv.  80,  commented  on  at  length  hy  Kcmhlr,  A 
England,  ii.  4(1,  In  the  story  there  told,  the  ciuo  is  6ra| 
the  ^ftningmannagfrnut  before  the  Kinjr,  ArdihiEkou  Dnii 
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goveminent.     (See   Dicey,   Essay  on   tbe   Privy   Council,   p.    6.) 

The  primitive   King  is  lawgiver,  judge,   minister,   general,  and 

everything.     He  is  all  these  things  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  national  assembly,  with  the  help  of  those  members  of  it  who 

are  needed  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  without  their  advice,  consent, 

and  help,  he  is  nothing.     In  the  \>eningmannctgem6t  we  see  him 

acting  as  judge  with  the  help  of  a  few  chief  men.     He  goes  on 

after  the  Norman  Conquest  doing  the  same  thing  under  another 

name ;  but  his  powers  and  the  powers  of  his  immediate  advisers  are, 

in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  greatly  strengthened.     "We  must 

also  remember  the  vagueness  with  which  names  were  used  both  before 

and  after  the  Conquest.     Gneist  (Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  247)  quotes 

with  approval  the  threefold  distinction  of  Parry  (Parliaments  and 

Councils  of  England,  10),  following  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  Dignity 

of  a  Peer,  between  the  King's  ordinary  Council,  the  "Magnum 

Concilium,"   and   the   "  Commune   Concilium."      And   no   doubt 

assemblies  were  held  answering  all  the  three  distinctions.     But 

Parry  in  the  same  page  points  out  the  vagueness  of  the  word 

"  Curia,"  and  it  comes  out  more  clearly  if  we  go  through  Parry's 

own  list   of  assemblies   during   the   Norman  reigns.     The  word 

'*  curia "  is  constantly  applied  to  full  national  assemblies,  just  as 

late  writers  often  apply  the  word  to  assemblies  before  the  Norman 

Conquest      But  the  Curia  Begis  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 

edited  the  Kolls  b  a  smaller  body,  in  short,  a  judicial  committee 

(cf.   Gneist,  i.   231).     It  was,   like  everything  else,   an  English 

institution  modified  by  Norman  influences  and  by  the  introduction 

(see  Sbubbsj.  Const.  Hist.  i.  441)  of  foreign — perhaps  not  always 

Norman — forms  of  process.     We  get  the  usual  mixture  of  truth 

and  error  when  we  read  in  Brunner,  Enstehung  der  Schwurgerichte, 

'^Wahrend  die  Angelsachsen  sich  absichtlich  vom  Hofe  des 
eroberers  femhielten,  bildeten  Normannen  die  Umgebung  des 
Konigs  imd  war  in  Folge  dessen  die  Curia  regis  als  oberstes 
Gericht  des  Landes  dem  Einflusse  des  normannischen  Bechtes 
preisgegeben." 

No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  would  be  mainly, 
for  a  short  time  perhaps  wholly,  of  Norman  descent.  But  this 
was  the  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  not  of  any  fixed 
purpose  on  the  part  either  of  the  King  or  of  his  English-bom 
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NOTE  00.  p.  418. 

Thi  Obut  OmncBs  or  Stati  Amy  HovsMnoUt 

I  DAD  inWoded  to  ntkrgv  eotncwlnt  mure  follj  on  wtni*  i 
great  offiivn  «od  their  lanctiaiis  ;  but,  uniltf  tbe  [ireaeDra  o 
Dwtter,  I  most  satiafr  n^ndf  vitb  refernag  bt  StQbt«,  Com 
i.  243  rt  seqq.  On  od«  point  of  i^me  importuice  in  tli«  | 
(utrodT  lh«  exact  poeitioa  uf  Baudolf  PlaubKnl,  I  tnut  ta 
<^Tp«>rtDjutj  of  »jiiig  somethit^  in  anxither  work. 
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complete  picture  of  the  administration  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  stood 
in  1 1 77,  but  it  helps  us  to  a  great  number  of  incidental  points,  to 
many  of.  which  I  have  already  referred.     The  writer  distinctly 
mentions  (167)  the  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Exchequer 
itself.     Some   held   that   it   had   been   brought  in   by  the   Con- 
queror from  beyond  sea  ("ab  ipsa  regni  conquisitione  per  regem 
Willelmum  facta  coepisse  dicitur,  sumpta  tamcn  ipsius  ratione  a 
scaccario  transmarino  ").     But  the  author  remarks  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  English  and  the  Norman  institution  ("  in 
plurimis  et  pene  majoribus  dissident  '*)  ;  and  he  mentions  the  other 
opinion,  which   traced   the   institution   back  to  the  Old-English 
Kings  ("sunt  etiam  qui  credunt  usum  ejus  sub  rcgibus  Anglicis 
exstitisse  ").     He  argues  the  question  on  purely  technical  grounds, 
and  does  not  positively  decide  either  way.     But  we  may  thank  him 
for  a  little  touch  where  he  refers  to  the  very  aged  men  who  were  still 
living,  whose  fathers  could  remember  the  Conquest  ("  coloni  et  jam 
decrepiti  senes  fundonim  illorum  qui  coronse  aunominantur,  quorum 
in  hiis  cana  memoria  est,  optime  uoverint  a  patribus  suis  edocti ; " 
1.  the  recollection  of  Wace  in  vol.  iii.  p.  381).     We  also  get  a  de- 
scription of  Domesday — "liber  judiciarius,   in  quo   totius   regni 
descriptio  diligcns  continetur,  et  tam  de  tempore  regis  Edwardi, 
quam  de  tempore  regis  Willelmi  sub  quo  factus  est,  singulorum 
fundorum  valentia  exprimitur.''     He  has  much  to  say  about  the 
"subactor  Anglise  rex  Willelmus  "  (199),  and,  speaking  historically 
of  the  "subacta  et  sibi  suspecta  Anglorum  gens"  (193,  194),  he 
tells  us  (193)  how  the  institution  of  "murdrum"  began,  when 
"in  primitivo  regni  statu  post  conquisitionem,  qui  relicti  fuerant 
de  Anglicis  subjectis  in  suspectam  et  exosam  sibi  Normannorum 
gentem  latenter  ponebant  insidias ; "  and  how  the  law  of  Eiiglishry 
was  only  devised  after  "  reges  et  eoi-um  ministri  per  aliquot  annos 
exquisitis  tormcntorum  generibus  in  Anglicos  dcsaivirent."     Yet, 
with  these  memories  in  his  mind,  it  is  he  who  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
gives  the  most  distinct  of  all  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion  of 
Normans  and  English  in  his  own  day.     There  are  a  crowd  of 
passages  referring  to  Henry  the  Second  and  the  events  of  his  reign, 
and  many  which  show  how  closely  Henry  the  Second  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Henry  the  First.     There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  personal 
detail  about  the  writer's  great-uncle  Bishop  Roger  and  others.  Among 
these,  the  notice  of  Thomas  Brown  ("  magister  Thomas  cognomine 
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BrunuB,"  170,  181;  cf.  Richard'a  Pipe -Roll,  48,  »t>5>,  whi 
gtet-%  in  Sicily,  but  who  had  found  it  viae  to  COOK-  b*di  IS 
ilhistrotva  tie  way  in  wliicii,  vu  the  twolftli  ceutur*  (■e»| 
362).  EngUnd,  Sicilr,  and  other  lands  were  ooMtiuitlj-  tnU 
scholai'8  and  ofHcial  mtn. 

It  is  nimnrknk]!^  tlint  this  writer,  faair  churebnuuL,  liai 
clerk,  yras  cK'nrly  bitt«n  b;  the  growing  <.>lu««lrau8  uotia 
time.  'Ev  has  a  great  notion  of  tho  dignity  of  n  knif^t,  " 
inilitiw  digutlalv  prwfulget"  (233);  imd  Iw  rocorcb,  vIm 
H|i[in)batiDU,  twveral  cae«s  of  Irgislatiob  in  tuvour  of  til 
(173,  339).  Hp  makoN  «  claBsificatioa  {ta6),  "iniliM,  vet  lil 
Tut  «dscriptitius,"  wliivh  (aft«r  the  sad  fiill  or  the  old  oe 
"villwii")  pretty  well  unswei-s  to  the  eort,etari,mjii  Ihtitmi 
tiinc8.  When  (218)  he  espUins  huw,  in  udlio^  tlit^goodxat 
debtor,  ho  was  (aocordiug  to  th«  I'ule  laid  down  in  clftuM  % 
Great  Charter)  not  to  be  deprivfuJ  irif  such  Uii&gs  as  wore  ^ 
noedrul  for  his  8t«te  of  life,  he  sets  forth  At  eomc  Isngtb,.! 
§ume  qaotation  of  verses,  how  the  knijlit  i'  to  keep  his  H 
(jtii  digiiilate  fnctus  ist  eqiips,  [lodoB  cogstur  iucedere."  1 
Wfore  (317)  111!  puts  the  ea»  of  a  knigitt  who  dinuld  tok*  ■ 
"Si  forte  nulee  aliquis  vel  HUt  idiue  a  aui  stfttiu  diguitj 
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denved  from  auri  thesis.  Bishop  Richard  then,  like  Orderic,  knew 
one  word  of  Greek.  It  is  pleasanter  to  find  one  word  of  English, 
when  he  epeaks  (223)  of  "  exleges,  quos  usitatius  tUbigatos  dicimus." 
One  or  two  other  points  are  worth  notice.  The  Justiciar  ("  capi- 
talis  domini  regis  justicia")  is  described  (168)  as  "primus  post 
regem  in  regno  ratione  fori."  Of  kingship  Bishop  Bichard,  in  his 
dedication  to  King  Henry  (161),  takes  a  high  view;  "Quorum 
corda  et  motus  cordium  in  manu  Dei  sunt,  et  quibus  ab  ipso  Deo 
singulariter  est  credita  cura  subditorum,  eorum  causa  divino  tantuni, 
non  humano,  judicio  stat  aut  cadit."  So  speaks  the  royal  officer ; 
as  one  of  the  Witan  of  the  land  he  might  have  spoken  otherwise. 
The  kingdom  of  Henry  is  (165)  a  "monarchia,"  and  we  seem  to 
have  the  style  of  Pope  and  Emperor  in  one  when  the  King's 
i-epresentatives  are  spoken  of  (161)  as  "missi  a  latere  tuo  viri 
discreti."     Pity  the  word  is  not  "  sapientes." 


NOTE  QQ.   p.  439. 
Dakegeld. 

I  AM  now  fully  convinced  that  both  the  great  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  the  hide  laid  on  by  the  Conqueror  in  1 083-1 084  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  685),  and  also  that  which  followed  the  Survey  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  696),  was  strictly  a  Danegeld.  Bishop  Bichard  (Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  195)  reckons  the  Danegeld  at  the  same  sum  of  two 
shillings  on  each  hide.  It  was,  according  to  him,  a  tax  laid  on 
to  find  soldiers  to  defend  the  land  against  the  invasions  of  enemies, 
especially  of  Danes ; 

"  Ad  hos  arcendos  a  regibus  Anglicis  statutum  est,  ut  de  singulis 
hidis  regni  jure  quodam  perpetuo  duo  solidi  argenti  solverentur  in 
usus  virorum  fortium,  qui  perlustrantes  et  jugiter  excubantes 
maritima  impetum  hostium  reprimerent.  Quia  igitur  principaliter 
pro  Dacis  institutus  est  hie  redditus,  Danegeldum  vel  Dan^eldus 
dicitur.  Hie  igitur  annua  lege,  sicut  dictum  est,  sub  indigenis 
regibus  solvebatur,  usque  ad  tempora  regis  Willehni  primi  de  gente 
et  genere  Normannorum." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  from  William's  time — ^he  forgot  the 
remission  of  the  Danegeld  or  Heregeld  by  Eadward  in  1041 — 
it  was  not  levied  every  year,  but  only  on  special  occasions  when 
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(liere  were  wars  or  rumours  of  wars.  \ei  the  DitnrgFid 
us  in  every  page  of  llic.  Pijie-Roll  of  Uwiry  the  FirsI,  t 
reign  when,  for  thirty-three  years,  England  waa  not  tbn 
by  Dnues  or  any  one  el^.  See  more  in  Stubba,  Connt.  Uirt, 
The  word  "  Dacegeld  "  itaelf  is  found,  m  I  snitl  bdfor*,  on 
in  Domesday,  in  the  account  of  Stamford  in  33<i  6.  But  lb 
Irt'  little  doubt  that  the  words  wliich  bo  uft«n  uociir,  "  gi 
'■  f,'eld8re,"  and  the  like,  refer  to  it.  Tho  Survey,  the  t*x«ti' 
the  homage  done  by  all  land-owners  to  th«  King,  all  hang 
togetlier. 


NOTE  RR.    p[.,  451.  453. 
Trial  by  Juby. 


Hf.ric  again  I  had  hoped  to  examine  in  nomd  dctnil  the  hi 
jispee*  of  the  views  on  this  aubjeet  pat  fortli  by  variuusj 
iiud  Oermou  writers,  as  for  instance  Forsyth,  Hiatorj-  «f  J 
-lury  (I>ondoii,  1853),  Bicner,  Das  Engliitcfae  (IcecbwonM^ 
[Leipzig,  1852),  Brunner,  Die  l^nstebung  der  Schwaii 
(Berlin,  1871).    But  again  I  must  he  satiafif^  with  a  reftq 
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NOTE  SS.    p.  464. 
Notices  of  Commendation  in  Domesday. 

T  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  another  note  bearing  immediately  i>n 
Domesday  to  make  mention  of  a  small  book  with  which  I  becanu* 
acquainted  after  my  earlier  Domesday  notes  were  w^rittcn.  This  is 
"  England  under  the  Norman  Occupation,  by  James  F.  Morgan, 
M.A.  London,  1853."  It  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study  of 
Domesday,  but  one  undertaken  with  somewhat  different  objects  from 
my  own,  and  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Mr.  Horgaii 
has  naturally  often  made  use  of  the  same  passages  of  Domesday  ns 
I  have,  though  he  has  not  always  made  the  same  deductions  from 
them.  He  also  enters  at  some  length  on  several  points  which  do 
not  directly  concern  me.  Had  I  known  the  book  earlier,  I  should 
doubtless  have  often  referred  to  it. 

On  this  matter  of  commendation  Mr.  Morgan  has  (pp.  122- 
127)  collected  a  number  of  passages,  among  them  many  whii;h 
illustrate  the  curious  language  used  in  the  Survey  when  one  man 
was  commended  to  more  than  one  lord — "  homo  dimidius,"  **  homo 
integer,"  "femina  tota,"  and  the  like,  phrases  which  are  more 
common  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  than  in  the  Exchequer.  I  wisli 
here  specially  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
practice  of  commendation,  as  recorded  in  Domesday,  bears  on  the 
relations  Injtween  Noimans  and  Englishmen.  We  must  remember 
that  the  w^ords  "  commendare  "  and  "  commendatio  "  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  second  volume,  but  that  the  thing  is  equally 
recorded  under  other  names  in  many  passages  in  the  first  I  will 
give  some  which  I  had  collected  before  I  saw  Mr.  Morgan's  book, 
in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  referred  to  incidentally  when 
speaking  of  other  matters,  as  for  instance  the  story  of  Thored  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  44.  So  in  32  6,  among  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Chertsey,  we  find  a  man  and  two  women  who  held  T.  li.  E.,  **  vt 
<iuo  voluemnt  se  vertere  potuerunt,  sed  pro  defeusione  se  cum  terra 
abbatiaj  submiserunt.'*  In  the  next  column  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
another  woman.  In  36,  Walter  of  Douay  holds  two  hides  of  the 
King ;  but  he  had  no  writ  nor  evidence  of  seizin,  and  the  hundre<l 
further  witnes.scd  "  c^uod  quidam  liber  homo  banc  terram  tenens, 
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et  quo  vellot  abire  valena,  summiait  se  bk  i 
ilcfonsione  sui."  tn  366,  Humfirey  tli«  Qh&mbl 
"  de  feuo  reginte,"  of  which  it  is  added  tbftft  * 
ijiiw  hanc  teri'aiu  tencbat  mUit  ee  cum  at  la  man 
70  a  nnmetess  Thegn  ntiil  helil  two  virgatea  and  a  lialf  a 
HcMlin :  "  Hie  T.  R.  E,  potprat  ire  ad  qaem  veUrt  A 
T.  R,  W.  sponte  ee  vertit  ad  Enmlfum."  We  Imvc 
axsaruni-'e  uf  the  commeiKlBtioa  being  voluDtary  in  II 
■(noted  in  p.  26,  where  an  En^liehinan  holds  tbrve  ^ 
Geoffrey  of  Mandeville,  "  quas  tctiuil  liWr  homo  T. 
tempore  regifl  'Willelmi  cficctus  eat  homg  Qoielridi  9f 
But  here  again  there  wems  to  have  boen  conietliinig  wix 
IB  nddcil,  "dicuat  hominesGinfefridi  quod  poatear«x  Qta^ 
frirlo  pro  eacangio  ;  aed  neque  ipse  hoiuo  w.a  huudred  || 
Goisfrido  perhibeiit."  | 

These  are  cases  of  eommendationof  Englisfatnen  toNori 
tominendatioii  of  En;»lishmeu  lo  EngliahniMi,  wbii'fi  Iuid|] 
bffore  William 'b  com.ii^,  went  00  after.  Bw  the  cwaca  pB 
Wallingford  (vol.  iv.  p,  732)  and  Brihtric  (vol.  iv.  p.  7* 
36  6  there  is  the  case  of  Seiaan,  qaote«l  in  p.  26  (on  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  story,  see  to!,  iv.  p,  658).     Among  qj 
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Xorman  to  an  Englishman,  but  such  a  process  is  quite  possible  in 
the  cage  of  those  exceptional  Englishmen  who  kept  great  estates, 
and  who  certainly  had  Norman  tenants.  We  have  seen  the  case  of 
Licofwine  of  Newham  (see  above,  p.  750)  ;  there  is  another  in  84  h 
where  ''  Suain  tenet  Melebome,  et  Osmundus  de  eo ;  pater  Suain 
tenuit  T.  R  E."  But  the  great  case  is  that  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  780),  who  held  the  forfeited  estates  of  so  many 
Englishmen,  and  had  a  crowd  of  tenants  of  both  nations.  Besides 
the  lordships  which  I  spoke  of  as  being  held  in  pledge  by  Robert 
of  Oily,  there  are  three  others  in  241  6  where  the  entry  is  simply, 
"  De  T.  tenet  R.  de  Olgi."  One  of  these  had  been  held  by  ThurkilFs 
father  iElfwine,  another  by  Earl  -^Ifgar.  Another  entry  in  the 
same  page  brings  in  a  yet  greater  i)erson ;  "  De  feudo  T.  tenet 
comes  de  Mellend  Hoitone/'  It  is  added,  "  Eduinus  comes  tenuit 
banc  terram ;  emit  R.  Halebold."    ' 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  commendation  from 
various  points  of  view ;  but  the  references  which  I  have  made 
seem  to  illustrate  the  points  which  most  immediately  concern  me, 
and  for  instances  bearing  on  other  things  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Morgan^s 
book. 

NOTE  TT.   pp.  465,  467,  470. 
The  Towns. 

Here  is  another  subject  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  enlarge,  as  the 
notices  in  Domesday  of  the  customs  of  the  several  towns  are  among 
the  most  interesting  things  in  the  Survey.  To  some  of  them  which 
have  a  special  historical  importance  I  have  referreil  in  various 
places.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  which,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  I  can  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it  specially 
belongs. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  examine  the  very  ingenious,  but  very 
fallacious,  attempt  of  Mr.  IL  T.  Cooto  (Ordinances  of  the  Secular 
Guilds  of  London;  London,  187 1)  to  give  a  Roman  origin  to 
English  gilds.  But  I  must  do  no  more  tlian  refer  to  wliat  I  have 
said  on  Mr.  Coote's  general  theory  of  which  this  is  a  part  in 
Macmillans  Magazine,  June,  1870. 


NOTE  UU.  p.  476, 

Classes   ts   DomasAT. 

AcAjy  I  had  deBigneil  to  makp  &  full  eXADtiiiatiiii]  of  tl 
classes  o!  mtio.  spoken  of  id  DoiDesilay,  aa  oonijismi  wil]^ 
knowD  "  Rectitudines  Siagulaniu  PeMoniinim."  This  M 
forego.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  is  tlmt  imi 
have  insisted  in  the  text,  that  the  Survey  marks  onr  fUtf 
degradation  of  tlie  aucient  ceorl,  the  simple  freenmo,  iuto  0 
of  later  times.  And  I  may  mention  one  poiat  bewug 
inattei-  wliich  bears  uku  on  the  fuBion  of  Normans  uictl 
The  feelings  of  Waller  Map,  whatever  was  bia  origio,  \ 
English,  or  British,  vere  certainly  not  distinctively'  Kundi 
he  has  a  contempt,  or  rather  loathing,  for  villnina  lu  m 
wou1<]  not  have  a  villain  tanght  anything  (9);  lin  ctimpli 
rich  froedmen  redeemed  their  kinsfolk  from  tJicir  loriJs,  ■ 
when  they  woi'e  jiromoted  to  any  oHice,  they  treated  the  pc 
freemen  doubtless)  worse  tlinn  anybody  ehie.  In  p.  J03  tl 
more  remarkable  pniisage  still,  where  be  quotes  An  Bn^-lyili 
agaioBt  villiuns  ;    "  Cum  uaturtilil^r  odit  fuiima  men  saj 
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I  ought  to  have  referred  to  this  last  book  sooner.  Though  of 
course  many  positions  in  it  have  been  set  aside  by  later  inquiries, 
yet,  as  the  work  of  a  lawyer  in  the  year  1818,  it  shows  a  most 
remarkable  degree  of  knowledge  and  discernment,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  very  careful  study  of  Domesday. 

NOTE  WW.   pp.  527,  529,  533. 

The  Use  of  English. 

The  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  the  more  convinced  I  am  tliat 
we  must  distinguish  between  a  Norman  and  a  French  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Romance  speech 
in  England.     It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  English  had,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  made  great  strides  towards  becoming  the  common 
language  of  all  natives  of  England,  and  that  it  was  thrust  back 
again    in   the   thirteenth   by  an   influence  distinctly  French  and 
not  Norman.     That  is  to  say,  after  it  had  very  nearly  become  the 
fashionable  language,   it  fell  back  again  into   a   merely  popular 
language.     This  struggle  between  the  languages  themselves  goes  on 
alongside  of  the  influence  which  the  languages  had  upon  one  another, 
and  the  two  processes  must  be  carefully  distinguished.   There  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  that,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  men  of  high 
i-ank  and  Norman  birth  could  freely  speak  or  understand  English, 
though  of  course  this  does  not  exclude  their  speaking  French  also. 
I  have  quoted  in  the  text  the  examples  of  King  Henry  himself  and 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Nonant.     Of  the  other  passages  which  I  had 
collected  on  this  point,  Professor  Stubbs  has  forestalled  me  with 
some  (Const.  Hist.  i.  548),  and  he  has  added  some  others  of  his 
own.     I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  both  from  his 
stores  and  from  my  own.     About  the  King,  Walter  Map  has  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  227)  a  very  remarkable  passage.     He  was  "littcratus 
ad  omnem  decentiam  et  utilitateni,  linguarum  omnium  quae  sunt  a 
mari  GuUico  usque  ad  Jordancm  habens  scientiam,  Latina  tantum 
utens  et  Gallica."     This  might  be  taken  either  as  excluding  English 
or  as  taking  it  for  granted ;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  story 
in  Giraldus,  it  certainly  falls  in  with  the  notion  that  he  understood 
English  but  did  not  speak  it.     Besides  the  story  which  I  quoted 
in  p.  527,  there  is  another  story  in  Roger  of  Howden,  ii.  72,  in 
which  a  divine  warning  is  sent  to  Henry  in  what  seems  to  be 
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a  nif xture  of  Lntin  and  Engliuli,  ikougli  certainly  Dwt  cany  tS 
stand  according  to  the  rulus  of  citjior  tongue  ;  "  Vade  et  iiai 
regi  Auglife  in  nomine  Cliristi,  iirodule  [some  copies  liavvj 
endule."  One  hardly  knows  witut  to  make  of  the  itnaf 
in  Oimldus  (Speculum  KcclesifR,  iti.  13)  about  King  H« 
the  Cistercion  Abbot.  The  Cirtercinns,  it  seems,  at  (hwi 
"Auglico  more  necnon  ct  Anglicc  [cf.  tdI,  iii.  p.  450],  I 
WesfKil  proponentea,"  wing,  for  Imth  TFcwetf  nnd  l>nK4 
odd  form  of  English  witli  u  dosh  of  French  {«-ol.  iT.^ 
Brewer).  The  King  conies  in  difguisc  to  »  Ciatereiiui  bi 
p.  ai3),  and  tlic  Abbot,  "(luatiuits  ati  melius  poUudum 
provocnret  et  efficacinfl  invitAret,  lo«i  V«*htil  tiit  ti  J'rii 
King,  "  ignorans  quid  iwipondei-e  driwrpt,  edodus  ab  ab1 
Drinclieil  reapondit  ei  Wril ;"  iind  so  they  gw  on  »u)-iag  J 
Writ,  whatever  language  those  vrord»  may  be  suppoagg 
Queen  Eleanor,  as  is  not  woudeifij,  n«rdMl  an  iut«rvnj 
people  Bpoke  English.  St.e  Richard  of  tie  Dcviw«,  p.  itfJ 
Among  people  below  the  rank  of  King«,  it  U  lianin 
to  show  that  the  echoltu-  Giruldua  underatood  Engllsb  ^ 
one  of  his  oddeBt  etories  (De  Instnuittone  Piiiicipani,  | 
he  bimaelf  htu  a  vision  in  which  ho  is  addressed  in  M 
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"  patria  lingua  "  alike  of  Ligulf,  Hugh,  and  Hugh's  wife.  "William, 
as  a  stranger,  set  down  the  bit  of  English  as  a  curiosity; 
the  English  biographers  of  Thomas  did  not  think  of  noting  whether 
H  man  spoke  Latin,  French,  or  English  at  any  particular  time.  So 
in  Ealph  of  Coggeshale  (121)  we  find  the  wife  of  another  knight, 
Osbem  of  Bradwell  in  Suffolk,  understanding  and  familiarly  con- 
versing with  the  fantastic  spirit  called  Malkin,  who  spoke  the  local 
dialect  of  English  {*'  loquebatur  Anglice  secundum  idioma  regionis 
illius  **),  and  who  also  disputed  theology  in  Latin,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  spoken  French,  It  might  be  argued  from  these  cases,  what 
indeed  is  really  by  no  means  imlikely,  that  English  was  a  tongue  more 
common  among  women  than  among  men.  But  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
volume  (347)  we  have  a  story  which  seems  to  prove  more  than  any 
of  these.  A  knight  in  England  in  Henry  the  Second's  time  got  a 
man  from  Normandy  to  teach  his  son  French;  "Tomator,  Du- 
randus  nomine,  Normanuus  natione,  filium  suum  Symonem,  annos 
jam  pubertatis  ingredientem,  partes  Anglicanas  induxerat,  qui  doceret 
filium  cujusdam  militis  linguam  suam."  In  the  same  collection 
(150),  Keginald,  a  priest  of  Norfolk,  hears  in  a  vision  an  English 
hymn  in  honour  of  Thomas,  just  as  Godric  (Libellus  de  Vita  et 
Miracula,  p.  119)  has  an  English  hymn  taught  him  by  the  Virgin. 
These  hymns  appear  in  English,  without  any  translation,  in  books 
of  which  one  was  addressed  to  King  Henry  and  the  other  to  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Durham.  Alongside  of  these  passages  which  show  the 
prevalence  of  English,  we  may  add  the  odd  story  in  Walter  Map  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  236)  which  shows  that  such  French  as  was  then  spoken 
in  England  was  beginning  to  have  the  same  character  which  it  bore 
two  hundred  years  later ;  only  Marlborough  had  forestalled  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow.  At  that  town,  he  tells  us,  "  Fons  est  quern  si  quis, 
ut  aiunt,  gustaverit  Gallice  barbarizat,  unde,  cum  vitiose  quis 
ille  lingua  loquitur,  dicimus  eum  loqui  Gallicum  Merleburgse.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  Saint  Hugh  did 
not  understand  English.  In  the  passages  in  the  Magna  Vita  (157, 
268)  which  are  referred  to  by  Professor  Stubbs,  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  the  youth  at  Rochester  spoke  ''mediante  interprete, 
neque  enim  vel  ipse  pontificis  vel  pontifex  ipsius  sufficienter  dig- 
noscebat  loquelam."  And  in  Huntingdonshire  the  Bishop,  ''decano 
[a  rural  dean]  interprete  usus,  ignorabat  enim  linguam  rusticanse 
mulieris,  inquiri  jussit."     It  must  be  remembered  that  to   the 
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I  str&n^ 


Burgimdiaii  s/dnt  French  and  Eiiglish  trcre  both  i 
tkud  lie  may  have  tbouglit  it  enough  to  Imru  uue  nf  t.ho^ 
may  well  Ue,  aa  the  Professor  aays,  tliut  the  way  in  i 
people  speak  to  Hugh  unplies  that  they  expecttid  ttutt  tlHJ 
uniulil  understand  Euglish. 

After  all  this,  I  feel  by  no  mesna  m  certain  iw  I  fl 
wrote  the  Icjct  that  the  Eail  of  Arundel  may  not  (nco  p.  j 
spoken  EugliBli  before  Pope  Alexander.  Certaiiily  Hi 
whiuli  William  tined  to  Icam  and  in  which  Henry  iba  ] 
rery  likely  an  author  was  familiar  to  men  of  all  ranks  ii( 
of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  not  a  literary  tongOC 
written  iiud  spelled  after  no  certain  rule  (see  Stublu,  ^ 
Benedict,  i.  xvi,  where  the  Professor  seem*  not  to  ndniit^ 
lue  of  English  as  he  does  iu  hia  later  works) ;  but  men  bt 
downwaitl  understood  it,  even  when  they  did  not  !^imk| 
Btcp  more,  and  it  might  hare  become  thtt  literary  tpoti 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  instead  of  in  tbe  aecod 
tbc  fuurtecntli.  The  EngliBlimiiu  of  Nonuou  deeetiiit  lia^ 
gotten  French,  but  he  had  adopted  English  by  llip  iijdp  of  j| 
French  came  in  again  as  a  fashion,  a  fashion  which  a  les 
threw  English  back  as  a  literary  tongue,  but  wluub  eouldj 
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Calais,  the  King  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  not  an  Englishman, 
speak  English  to  one  another.  The  references  to  M.  Luce's  edition 
are  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267,  306,  324,  360  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  290,  326.  That 
Edward  the  First  spoke  English  I  have  shown  in  p.  533.  And 
with  regard  to  the  possible  i)un  on  the  name  Bigod  which  I  sug- 
gested in  voL  ii.  p.  291,  we  get  some  hints  from  a  strictly  French 
song — one  locally  and  nationally  French,  and  written  in  mockery  of 
the  English  (Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  pp.  67,  68).  In  this 
song  there  is  one  English  word,  and  that  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  earlier  Roger  Bigod.  And  a  French  form  which  is  not  fouud 
elsewhere  in  the  song  is  put  into  King  Henry's  mouth  in  speaking 
to  him,  and  into  Roger's  mouth  in  answering ; 

"*Sir  Rogier,'  dit  la  rai,  *por  Dieu,  ne  vous  cliaele.' 


•Sir  rai,*  ce  dit  Rogier,  * iH>r  Dleu  h  mai  entent; 
Tu  m^as  perc^  la  cul,  tel  la  piti^  m'a  prent. 
Or  doint  Qodelamit,  par  son  culniandement, 
Que  tu  faifl  cestui  chos  bien  gloriousomoDt.' 


I »» 


The  dialogue  between  King  and  Earl,  and  the  play  on  the  Earl's 
name,  were  clearly  traditional ;  but  they  have  no  force  save  in 
English. 

NOTE  XX.   p.  561. 

XoRMA^'  AND  English  Names. 

The  custom  which  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  by 
which  we  so  often  find  the  father  liearing  an  English  and  the  non  a 
Norman  name,  may  be  illustrated  by  almost  any  list  of  names  in 
the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned.  A  good  many  will  l>e 
found  in  the  various  Pipe-Rolls,  in  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  in  cr;l- 
lections  like  the  Gloucester  Cartulary,  and  in  IkioUh  like  the 
collections  of  Miracles  of  Saint  Thomas  which  deal  much  in  per- 
sonal anecdote.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  tlie  index  to  tin-  Pipe- 
Roll  of  the  first  year  of  Ridianl  tlie  First,  and  Iwk  under  any  of 
the  usual  Norman  naniffs,  we  shall  find  that  a  wry  large  pro- 
portion of  their  bearers  were  the  sons  of  Englisli-naniHl  fathers. 
And  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  proportion  of  fatliers  ari<l  s^jns 
named  in  this  way  is  greater  in  this  Pipj-IU*!!  of  Richard  than 
it  is  in  the  Pipe-RfiU  of  Henry  the  Firut.     Thus,  in  the  earlier 


nuinnua"  ( 
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and  would  therefore  make  them  still  more  likely  to  give  Norman 
names  to  their  sons. 

The  Gloucester  Cartulary,  like  every  other  book  of  the  kind,  is 
rich  in  illustrations  of  nomenclature,  though  there  is  sometimes  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  owing  to  most  of  the  documents  being  un- 
dated.    In  ii.  293  we  get  a  complete  pedigree  of  several  genera- 
tions, though  unluckily  without  dates.     First   of  all,   "Uvenath 
genuit  Elsi  Mattok."     I  do  not  see  what  name  is  meant  by  Uve- 
nath,  but  his  son  is  an  English  JBlfsige.     His  son  is  Brihtric,  and 
Brihtric*s  son  is  Richard.     Richard's  sister,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  is  married  to  "  Estmerus,"  again  a  puzzling  name,  but  whose 
ending  is  clearly  English,  and  their  son  is  William.     In  the  same 
record  we  constantly  find  villains  bearing  Noiman  names.     I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  the  exact   status   of  "Hugo  villanus" 
to  whom  a  writ  of  Henry  the  First  is   addressed   in  i.  268,  ii. 
148.    But  in  i.  97  we  find  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  famous 
Foliot,  granting  to   the  abbey  "  quendam  villanum,   Willelmum 
scilicet,  filium  Roberti  vintoris  de  Ledbury."    Other  men  of  the  same 
name  are  granted  in  i.  121,  246,  ii.  178,  and  men  bearing  Norman 
names  who,  whether  they  were  villains  or  not,  held  very  low  positions, 
abound  in  eveiy  page.    Among  women's  names  the  only  English  ones 
which  survive  in  at  all  common  use  are  Eadgyth  and  Ealdgyth,  in 
the  forms  of  Editha  and  Alditha.    These,  though  less  common  than 
some  of  the  pui*e]y  Norman  names,  seem  to  be  found  in  all  classes, 
and  their  bearers  are  often  mated  with  Norman- named  husbands. 
In  the  Life  of  Saint  Godric,  174,  it  is  remarked  of  a  woman  at 
Hastings  that  "notissimo  Anglis  vocabulo  .^Edgitha  dicta  fuit."    In 
the  books  of  the  Miracles  of  Saint  Thomas  the  English  names  are 
still  common,  perhaps  more  so  among  women  than  among  men. 
But  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  English  names  are  much 
commoner  in  the  collection  of  Benedict  than  in  that  of  William  of 
Canterbury,     At  p.  90  of  Benedict  we  have  a  story  of  Richard  the 
son  of  iEthelnoth,  who  was  much  given  to  robbeiy  in  the  time  of 
the  anarchy.     In  p.  loi,  -^thelmar  and  his  wife  Eadhild  have  a 
son  Henry.     In  149,  Gunhild  is  betrothed  to  William  the  son 
of  Henry,  and  in  1 50  there  is  a  rusticus  named  William.     In  the 
story  which  I  have  before  referred  to  (see  above,  p.  874)  "  plebeius 
Eilwardus  nomine  "  and  bis  prosecutor  Fulco  seem  to  be  quite  on  a 
level,  and  they  drink  together  (p.  181)  in  a  national  fashion.    Very 
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much  the  same  results  will  be  reochei]  hy  looking  tliroug 
of  utttneB  in  the  HegiBtnun  HofituH;,  the  Usta  uf  the  I 
gilds  in  the  manuscripts  in  the  Ciiiiiiter  library  •!  Ei 
gwii^vally  an)'  list  of  names  of  tbe  twtlfth  ceatury.  lu  r 
wc  Hud  inslances  of  the  same  law,  tlie  fnther  Iiaving  il 
and  the  son  having  the  Norman  nnnie.  In  one  eauc  in  tJn- 1 
Roffense  (i  iB),  the  son's  niinie  is  not  Nonuau  bat  Hptnvt 
winuB  ulericua  cuin  Zacharia  monacho  filio  tniQ."  The  n* 
of  "  Eadmuodus  fillua  Godifridi  luercatoris  monadiue  "  ( i  a 
"Wuluordua  eogiioniiuc  Henri"  is  iioinethiug  like  "Jo] 
Bumanie  was  Mart"  in  the  New  Testameut  In  tbe  D 
Uste — drawn  up  in  English — English  and  \onnau  m 
greatly  mixed  together,  hut  the  EugUflh  are  far  wore  c 
In  a  Olaatonhurj'  manuscript  of  the  IwelTlh  eentury  in  tt 
aiou  uf  the  Marquess  uf  Bath,  there  is  one  "  Alwardua  Ri 
union  of  Englith  name  and  knightly  rauk. 

But  it  is  in  the  North  that  we  find  the  great««l  6t<>i«  ol 
names  suniving  in  use  among  men  who  are  ciriilcnily  p 
importance.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Qreentriill  for  a  uum^ 
st&nocs,  of  which  I  pick  out  two  Mpocislly  eltarartprwi 
document  of  1150  is  mtuessed  by  "^Gman  filiua  Eddmuflj 
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filias  Edive/'  "  Johannes  filius  Agnetis/'  and  one  case  where  we  see 
why  the  mother's  name  was  given,  ''Johannes  filius  Ilohesi» 
sororb  Sancti  TbomsB."  It  was  not  every  man  who  was  sister's 
son  to  a  martyr. 

A  good  summary  of  Domesday  names,  surnames,  and  nicknames 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  viii.  of  "England  under  the  Norman 
Occupation."  Mr.  Morgan's  collections  will,  I  think,  be  found  to 
bear  out  the  remarks  and  divisions  which  I  havQ  made  in  the  text. 

NOTE  YY.    pp.  615,  635. 
The  Churches  op  Jarrow  and  Monkweabmouth.  ' 

One  of  the  objections  brought  by  Mr.  Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  187, 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Simeon,  xxix)  to  upset  the  autho- 
rity of  SimeoD,  or  whoever  was  the  Northumbrian  interpolator  of 
Florence,  is  grounded  on  the  supposed  contradictions  between  his 
insertions  and  the  narrative  of  Simeon's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  churches  of  Jarrow  and 
Monkwearmouth.  In  the  insertions  it  is  certainly  implied  that 
both  these  churches  were  in  the  year  1069-70  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  capable  of  destruction,  and  to  be  thought  worth  damaging 
by  destroying  enemies  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  505).  That  is  to  say,  though 
they  were  no  longer  flourishing  monasteries,  they  were  still  stand* 
ing,  and  probably  in  use.  Standing  they  undoubtedly  were ;  the 
question  is  whether  they  were  merely  standing  as  ruins.  With  re- 
gard to  Jarrow,  which  the  interpolator  affirms  to  have  been  burned 
in  the  course  of  William's  ravages,  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  dear* 
We  read  in  the  History  of  Durham  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  300)  that  the 
church  of  Jarrow  afforded  shelter  to  Bishop  ^thelwine  and  his 
canons  in  their  flight  from  Durham  to  Lindisfame.  We  must  there- 
fore at  least  suppose  a  church  with  a  roof,  even  if  no  domestic  buildings 
were  attached.  And  this  quite  falls  in  with  the  account  given  in 
the  Durham  History  (iii.  21)  of  the  restoration  of  the  monastery 
by  Ealdwine  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  665) ;  "  Dedit  ergo  [pontifex  Walcherus] 
eis  monasterium  beati  Pauli  Apostoli  a  Benedicto  quondam  abbate 
constructum  in  Gyrvum,  quod,  stantibus  adhuc  solis  culmine  pane- 
tibus,  vix  aliquod  antique  nobilitatis  servaverat  signum.  Quibus 
culmen  de  lignis  informibus  et  foeno  superponentes  divinse  servitutis 
officia  ibidem  celebrare  coeperunt"     That  is  to  say,  they  found  the 
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otiurcli  mwh  as  it  would  be  after  a  Stv,  the  ctrnie  i 
.tUndiug,  but  thi"  roof  burunJ  off,  and  tb«  fitthtgs  of  c 
stniyed  along  with  !t.  About  MoakircarmouU)  tlie  cs 
clonr.  In  tbe  DurUam  nistorj-  (iii.  22),  whwc  EalilviiMh 
tioD  of  Weormovth  U  ivcorded,  we  first  road  bow  Itiohiij 
"  monaeterium  beati  Petri  Apostoli  in  Wiramntha  doH 
Ricnt  L&bitator  ejun  ab  infaotin  Beda  ilcscriliit,  egn.'^nn 
nobile ;  tunc  sutem  quid  antiquitite  fiimc  vix  per  ruiaw 
orum  rideii  poterat."  Presently  wc  read  ;  "  Tunc  occlcaii 
Petri,  cujus  adhuc  soli  pariptes  Eemimtt  st«t«raDt,  suociioaj 
emdicatis  vcpribus  et  spinis,  qiiaj  tatnui  uccuiMt^-enugb 
expurgnre  et  <MiliQiiia  impositn  qaai«  bodio  ix'raitur  4 
divinn  laudia  offitk  entegerant  restaanro."  Now,  m* 
tlie  interpolator,  tlic  climrli  uf  Wearmouth  was  bora 
Malcolm's  own  eyes  in  1070.  Ciiuld  this  Aemaripliaa  be 
the  building  about  five  years  after  1  Certainly  niit.  if  1 
fnppose  with  Mr.  Hinde  (Siinwi),  p.  S6)  that  the  nto  m 
grown,  not  only  with  brambU-a  aod  tliorus,  but  also  wi 
trees."  But  I  do  not  see  Ur.  Hinde'a  foroct  trees  in  tl»a  ' 
of  ^raectn.  Surely  in  the  space  of  fire  year*  th«  sita 
quit*  enongh  overnm  with  bramblea,  Aider,  and  ivy  to 
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But  it  is  raised  on  a  porch,  evidently  older  than  itself,  and 
showing  signs  of  the  very .  earliest  date.  Here  we  plainly  have 
a  piece  of  the  work  of  the  seventh  century.  It  follows  that  the 
church  of  Wearmouth  was  enlarged  or  repaired  at  some  time  be- 
tween 680  and  1075.  At  Jarrow  the  appearances  are  different. 
Here  also  there  are  two  dates  of  work  which  we  must  call  Primitive 
Homanesque;  but  while  the  earlier,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Benedict,  the  later  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Ealdwine.  In  the  choir,  with  its  windows  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
of  William's  age,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  see  the  building  which 
Benedict  raised  and  in  which  Bseda  worshipped.  But  in  the 
manifestly  inserted  tower,  and  in  the  doorway  forming  part  of  the 
domestic  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the  church,  we  see  the 
Primitive  style  modified  by  the  knowledgre  of  Norman  models, 
exactly  as  at  Lincoln.  No  spot  in  Britain  is  more  venerable  than 
this,  the  cradle  of  English  history ;  and  it  adds  to  its  interest  when 
we  see  work  of  the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity  and  of 
English  art  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  work  of  English- 
men who,  under  the  Norman  rule,  were  in  every  way  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  English  saints  of  four  hundred  years  earlier. 

I  had  hoped,  while  consideriDg  this  question,  to  have  added  some- 
thing about  the  date  of  the  church  of  Waltham,  closely  connected  as 
the  history  of  that  place  is  with  that  of  Durham  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  668, 
and  Domesday,  ii.  1 5  6),  and  thereby  of  Lindisfame  and  Dunferm- 
line. But  this  too  I  must  forego.  I  would  only  add  that  the  one 
surviving  fragment  of  the  monastic  buildings  which  were  undoubt- 
edly added  by  Henry  the  Second  seems  to  me  to  be  of  quite  a 
different  style  from  the  architecture  of  the  minster  itself. 

NOTE  ZZ.  p.  692. 
William  with  thu:  Long  Beard. 

The  story  of  William  the  son  of  Osbert,  otherwise  William  of  the 
Long  Beard,  must  be  noticed,  because  it  is  the  one  case  in  which 
one  of  Thierry's  most  romantic  stories  has  some  slight  shadow  of  sup- 
port from  a  single  ancient  writer.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  notion  of 
William  being  a  conscious  champion  of  the  Old-English  people  and 
of  Old-English  manners  rests  on  the  single  passage  of  Matthew  Paris 
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and  that  of  bis  brother  and  enemy  Richard  is  there  made  out.  He 
was  hanged,  says  William  of  Newburgh,  "cum  sociis  novem  qui  illi 
deesse  noluerant."  Thierry  assures  us  tliat  they  were  "  tous  Saxons 
de  naissance/'  a  phrase  which  to  themselves  would  most  likely  have 
meant  members  of  the  German  Hansa.  Presently  his  miraculous 
powers  were  preached  (v.  21)  by  "quidam  sacerdos  propinquus 
ejus.**  According  to  Thierry,  he  too  was  "un  pr6tre  d'origine 
Saxonne,"  which  does  not  in  the  least  follow,  even  on  Matthew 
Paris'  own  showing.  In  his  championship  of  the  poor  against  the 
nch,  "William  had  gathered  together  "  ferramentorum  ingens  copiam 
ad  eflringendas  domos  munitiores  praeparatam."  We  are  assured 
that  these  were  'Mes  maisons  fortes  des  Normands,"  but  among 
them  may  iiave  been  the  stone  house  (Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  69)  of 
William's  brother  Richard.  His  followers  were  naturally  angry 
with  the  Justiciar,  "regni  provisorem  taniquam  homicidam  pro 
supplicio  pestilentis  et  homicidse  lacerantes."  In  Thierry  the 
people  of  London  "traita  d'assassins  les  Normands  qui  Tavaient 
fait  mourir.'*  The  place  of  his  exidcution  became  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage to  which  many  people  came  "ex  diversis  AnglisB  provin- 
ciis."  According  to  Thierry,  "  Aucun  Anglais  de  race  ne  manquait 
h,  cette  esp^ce  de  p61erinagc  patriotique  quand  il  venait  h.  Londres 
pour  ses  affitires  ou  son  n^oce."  Lastly  we  are  told,  "  Ici  doit  se 
terminer  le  recit  de  la  lutte  nationale  qui  suivit  la  conqu6te  de 
TAngleterre  par  les  Normands ;  car  rex6cutioii  de  William  longue- 
barbe  est  le  dernier  fait  que  les  auteurs  onginaux  rattachcnt  posi- 
tivement  h,  la  conqu6te." 

I  can  only  end  by  saying  that,  as  no  contemporary  writer  says 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  must  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
English  or  Norman  descent  of  William  with  the  Long  Beard. 
Where  there  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  I  must  abide  in 
the  same  state  as  Bishop  Richard  in  tlie  Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
who  found  himself  unable  to  tell  "quis  Anglicus,  quis  Ndrmanuusj 
sit  gencre." 

THE    END. 
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